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PREFACE. 

In  presenting  this  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Tokyo  Con- 
fenmee  of  1900  to  the  public  certain  explanations  are  necessary. 
Before  its  adjournment,  the  Conference  committed  the  task  of  prepar- 
ing its  proceedings  for  publication  to  tlie  Rev.  Messrs.  H.  M.  Landis 
and  R.  A.  Thompson,  J.  L.  Cowen,  Esq.  and  the  writer.  Owing 
to  unavoidable  circumstances,  howe\'er,  the 'work  devolved  almost 
entirely  upon  Mefisrs.  Landis  and  Cowen.  The  fulness  and  variety 
of  the  supplementary  matter  is  due  chieflj:  to  the  painstaking  efforts 
of  Mr.  Landis.  How  heavy  the  burden  of  the  varied  forms  of 
editorial  work  has  been,  only  tliose  who  have  had  ex|>erience  in  such 
matters  can  appreciate. 

The  diary  of  the  Conference  was  edited  by  the  Rev.  D.  B. 
Schnwler,  D.D.,  one  of  the  Secretaries,  to  whose  efforts  to  secure  a 
full  and  accurate  record  of  the  discussions,  the  Committee  is  deeply 
indebted. 

The  papers  read  at  the  Conference  are  printed  with  only  such 
changes  as  were  necessary  to  maintain  a  certain  hannony  in  form 
throughout  the  volume.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  neither 
the  Conference  nor  the  Editorial  Committee  assumes  responsibility 
for  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  pai>ers,  either  in  the  body  of  the 
Rei)ort  or  in  the  Ap|)endix. 

The  slow  progress  of  the  work  of  publication  has  l)een  the  source 
of  much  anxiety.  It  has  been  due  among  other  things  to  the 
scarcity  of  suitable  comjiositors  an<l  to  the  unexiiected  bulk  of  the 
volume,  which  is  not  less  than  one  third  larger  than  was  anticipated. 
This  delay  has,  however,  not  been  without  some  important  com- 
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l)en8ation9,  for  it  has  made  it  possible  to  include  in  the  Api)endix, 
not  merely  much  later  statistics  and  a  more  complete  necrology',  but 
also  certiiin  other  matters,  as  for  example,  several  documents  calleil 
forth  by  the  Conference  Resolutions  regarding  Christian  Unity,  the . 
Yiry  important  pai>a-s  and  notic/>s  sui)plementary  to  Dr.  Thompson'8 
historical  summary,  and  the  carefully  prepared  list  of  cities,  town?, 
and  villages,  where  missionary  work  is  now  being  carried  on.  This 
list  and  the  statistical  tables,  together  with  the  accompanyipg  map 
and  charts,  will  well  repay  the  thoughtful  study  of  all  friends  of 
missions  and  especially  of  those  intei-estt^l  in  the  question  of  the 
federation  of  churches,  or  the  yet  deei)er  question  of  Church  Union, 
So  far  as  Japan  is  concerned,  they  constitute  the  most  complete  and 
accurate  presentation  of  the  condition  of  Christian  work  which  has  yet 
aupeared. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  regret  that  no  adequate  account  of  the 
work  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  Catholic  Churches  could  be  included. 
This  apparent  neglect  has  not  been  due  to  any  purf)0se  to  depreciate — 
certainly  not  to  a  disposition  to  ignore — the  labors  of  the  reprerentatives 
uf  either  of  those  Churches. 

The  valuable  paper  of  the  lamenteil  Dr.  Verbeck  is  reproduced 
from  the  Report  of  the  Osaka  Conference  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  given  the  Committee.  A  few  obvious  errors  have  been 
cr»rrected  and  a  few  notes  have  been  added.  In  other  respects  it 
remains  as  it  came  from  his  pen. 

Students  of  Hymnology  may  he  interested  to  know  tliat  copies  of 
the  various  hymnals  mentioned  by  Mr.  Allchin  in  the  Ai)i>endix  to 
his  paper  {f^iG  p.  970),  with  hardly  an  exception,  may  be  found  in 
the  Music  De^mrtment  of  Kobe  College. 

The  cover  of  the  Conference  Programme  has  been  preserved  and 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendbc. 
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A  number  of  illastrationg  have  been  introduced,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  add  valae  to  this  Report. 

The  perusal  of  the  various  papers  submitted  to  the  Conference 
can  hardly  fail  to  impress  every  thoughtful  student  of  Missions.  The 
conviction  will  force  itself  upon  him  that  Christianity  has  ceased  to  be 
an  exotic,  that  it  has  sent  its  roots  deep  down  into  the  soil  of  Japan  ; 
and  that  it  is  exhibiting  in  every  department  of  activity  an  independ- 
ent life.  Japan  occupies  a  unique  position  as  she  sUinds  between  the 
East  and  West.  Two  more  or  less  conflicting  civilizations  njeet  within 
her  borders^  She  is  vexed  with  many  problems.  She  has,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  already  solved  some  of  these  problems  in  the  light  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  others  still  Fcem  in  a  fair  way  to  be  solved  in  the  same  light. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  as  time  goes  on,  this  i)eriod  of  transition,  of 
Btorm  and  stress,  will  claim  to  an  increasing  degree  the  attention, 
not  of  Christians  merely,  but  of  all  thoughtful  minds.  There  is  no 
class  of  social  phenomena  more  interesting  and  instructive  than  those 
within  the  observation  of  the  Christian  missionary,  and  when  men 
oome  to  see,  as  the  mmonary  sees,  how  powerfully  the  thoughts  which 
Christianity  has  brought  to  Japan  have  affected  the  habit  of  mind 
and  the  social  ideals  of  the  Japanese  i>e(iple,  they  must  be  led  to  a 
revision  of  many  of  the  dicta  which  during  recent  years  have  passed 
for  truths.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  such  a  recognition  of  the 
working  of  the  Divine  Spirit  among  men  may  open,  not  a  new  era 
of  missions  only,  but  a  new  era  of  faith  throughout  the  world  ? 

Daniel  Cuosby  Gueknk. 
Chairman  ofilit  Editorial  Committee. 


MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES  REPRESENTED  AT 
THE  CONFERENCE. 


AMirerlHtion^ 

1  A.  B.C. 

•     • 

•2  A.  B.  S. 

3  A.  B.  V. 

•     • 

4  A.  C.  C. 

r,  A.  E.  C. 

•     ■ 

(;  A.  V.  C. 

7  A.  P.  C. 

S.     . 

8  B.  F.  B. 

S.     . 

9  C.  C.    . 

• 

10  C.  K  Jj. 

M.  S. 

11  C.  I.  M. 

. 

12  C.  M.  S 

13  C.  P.  C. 

14  K.  A.    . 

•         • 

15  H.  F.    . 

16  Isn.      . 

17  I.  P.  T. 

18  I^    .    . 

American  Board  of  Commissioners 

FOR  Foreign  Missions  ....  38 
American  Bible  Society.  ...  2 
A3IERICAN      Baptist    Missionary 

Union 42 

American  Christian  Convention.       (> 
I^rotestant  Episcopal  Church  i\ 

THE  United  States  of  America.     1 1 
Phksbyterian    Church     in    the 
United     States    op    America 

(North) 4:i 

Presbyterian     Church     is    the 
United    States    of    America 

(South) 11 

British  &  Foreign  Bible  Society.       I 
Church  OF  Christ  (Disciples)  .     .     I.*] 


N».  in  attendHnce 

trom         from 

•lapan.     abroad. 


(Jhina  Inland  Mission     .... 
Church  Missionary  Soi'iEiT.     .     .     42 
Cumberland  Prf^sbyteriax  Church.    14 
Evangelical  Association  (Metho- 
dist)  6 

Hephzibah  Faith  Mission.    ...       1 
Independent  of  aid  from  Mission 

Boards ?        ? 

International  Postal  and  Tele- 

GRAPH  Christian  .Association    .       1 
Lutheran 3 


AbbreviatiofiH. 

J9M.C.  C.     . 

20  M.  E.  C.     . 

21  M.  E.  C.  S. 

22  M.  P.    .     . 

23  N.  K.  Iv.    . 


24  ^\  S.  K. 
2:>  r.  M.  V. 

'20  K  C.  A. 

27  R  C.  V.  S. 

28  y.  A.     . 

29  S.  A.  M. 
M  S.  B.  C. 

:m  s.  D.  a. 

;V2  8.  1>.  C.  K 
3:^  S.  F.     . 

83  ^.  r.  S. 

3G  U.  15.  (\ 
37  r.  P.  S. 


38  W.  C.  T.  r. 

39  W.  M.A.   . 

40  w.  r.  :m.  . 


Tokyo  Missionary  Confkrence. 

No.  in  nttendance 

from         IVom 

Japan,     nimkad. 

Mktkodist  OiirRcir  OF  Canada.     .21         5 
Mkthodist      Episcopal      Chtiu'h 

(North) 20         1 

Mkthodist      Episcopal      Chitrch 

(South) IC         1 

Mkthodist  Photestant     ....       9 
Nippon        Kiuisuto         Kyokwai 

(Ohuiich   of  Christ  in  Japan, 

PllKSBYTERIAN) 100  9 

Nippon  Sei-Kokwai  (Episcopalian).  34        ('» 
Evan.      Pkot.      Missions- Veuein 

(German  Mission) I 

Heformed    CHURcn    in     America 

(Dutch) 16 

Hefoumed  Church  in  The  United 

States  (German) i:]         i 

Salvation  Army ."> 

Scandinavian  Alliance  Mission  .  4 

Southern  Baptist  Convention.     .  1        2 

Seventh  Day  Adventisis     ...  .") 
Society  for  Diffusion  of  Chris- 

TIAN  KnO>VLEDGE. I 

ScMjETY  OF  Friends. 4 

Mission  to  Seambk. ^ 

American       Seamen's         Friend  s    I 

SociEiT ; 

United  Brethren  in  Christ.    .     .      4 
U^NiTED  Presbyterian  Church  of 

Scotland I 

Woman's  Christian  Temperance 

Union 1 

World's  Missionary  Association  .       I 

Woman's       Union      Missionary 

Society 4         1 


MiSiSlONAUY    SoCIKTIEfci    KKrUi-^SKNTKh    AT   TIIK   CuN'FKUKNCK.         3 

No.  iu  atteudaiioo 
Abbreviiitiou.-.  from  front 

Jiipau.      ubromi. 

41  Y.  M.  C.  A.      .       YOUMJ     Mkn's   CUUISTIAN    AbJiOOIA- 

TION 4 

42  V.  \V.  C.  A.    .     Y'DUNti  Womkn's  Chiustiax  Asso- 

ciation    I 

Ht  Hilda's  Mission I 

Akasaka  Hosi'itai 3 

Bkethukn •  I 

English  Mktiioi>ist 2 

COIIEAN  iTINEKANr L 

Advent  Chkistjan 1 

Unconnected  and  Ni»T  other- 
wise CLASSED 4  J 

Tkominent  Japanese   ....     1 1  I 

Visitors  not  Jatanesk.    .     .     .       t)  (> 

Totals.   .     .     .     .'M)U  5L 

Grand  Total 450 

N.  B.     Figures  uiiJer  N.  K.  K.  and  N.  8.  Iv.  arc  iiK'ludeil  iimk'r  nus«>ions  and  mj 
tJiuuld  not  be  included  in  llic  addition. 


ROLL  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
CONFERENCH 


Year  of 
arrival. 


.     .M.  K  C.  .     .     .1893. 

(N.  K.  K.)  A.  P.  C.  .1877. 

.     .A.  B.  C.  .     .     .1882. 

.    .M.E.O.  .    .     .1887. 


Mames.  Raiidenoe.  Miuion. 

Alcorn,  Miss  B.  H Shizuoka  .     .     .M,  C.  C.  .     .  .1896. 

Alexander,  Rev.  K.  P.     .     ,Hiuosaki 

Alexander,  Rev.  T.  T.,  D.  D  .Kyoto  . 

Allchin,  Rev.  Geo.      .     .    .Osaka  . 

Alling,  Miss  Harriet  S.  .    .Tokyo  . 

Anderson,  Miss  Hanna     .     .Hida,  Takayama  S.  A.  M.  .     .  .1891. 

Anderson,  Joel  .    .     .     .     .    „  „        .S.  A.  M.  .     .  .1900. 

Andrews,  Rev.  Walter.  .     .Hakodate  .(N.  S.  K.)  C.  M.  S.  .1878. 

Archer,  Miss  Annie  L     .     .Nagoya  ..(,,)  C.  M.  S.  .1899. 

Atkinson,  Miss Kochi  ...     .A.  P.  C.  8.  (Iml.) 

AuRELL,  Rev.  K.  E .     .     .     .Tokyo.     .     .     .S.  A.  M.   .     .  .1891. 

Ausi'EN,  Rev.  W,  I .     .     .     .Yokohama     .    .S.  M.  &  S.  F.  8.  .1873. 

AWDRY,  Rt,  Rev.  Bishop  W.,  D.  D.    Tokyo  (N.  S.  K)  C.  M.  S.  .1896. 

Ayres,  Rev.  Jas.  B  .     .     .     .Yamaguchi  (N.  K.  K.)  A.  P.  C.  .1888. 

„      Mrs.  J.  B ,  „  „  .1888. 

Ballagh,  Miss  A.  P.     .     .     .Tokyo    .     .         „  „  .1884. 

„  Jno.  C „        .     .         ,,  V  .1872. 

,,  Rev.  Jas.  H.      .     .Yokohama.         „         K.  C.  A.  .1861. 

„  Mrs.      „       .     .     .         „  „  „  -1861. 

Ballard,  Miss. Tokyo  (N.  8.  K.)  St.  Hilda's.  .1892. 

Barix)w,  Miss  Daisy  D.     .     .Kobe    .     .     .     .A.  B.  U.  .     .  . 

Barrows,  Miss  M.  J.     .     .     .     „       ...     .A.  B.  C.    .     .  .1876. 

Bauous,MissG Yokohama     .     .M.  K  C.    .     .  .I81K). 

Bauernfeini),  Miss  SirsAN  M.Tokyo  .     ,     .     .Fi.  A     .     .     .  .1900. 

Benneit,  Rev.  A.  A.,  D.  D.   .Yokohama     .     .A.  B.  IJ.  .     .  .1879. 

„        Mrs.  „        .    .         ^,  .     •        ?,        .     .  .    ,, 

BerghtrOm,  Rev.  F.  U.  Makuhari,  Oiuba  Ken  8.  A.  M.  .1893. 


Roll  of  the  Membeics  of  the  Coxfeuence. 
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.Tokyo. 


BiGELow,  MissG.  S Yamaguchi    .(N.  K.  K.)A.  W  G. 

BlNFOUl),  GURNEY MlTO,  IliAUAKI  KeN    S.  F.  . 

„        Mrs.  Guun'ey.    .    .     „  99  ,*    • 

BiNG,  Miss  Akna  Van  Zandt  .Sapporo. 
Bishop,  Wm.  J Tokyo. 

BLACKMOJiE,  Miss  IsABET.LE  S.  .ToKYO. 

Blackstock,  Miss  Ella  R     .Tokyo. 
Booth,  Rev.  Eugexb  S.     .     .Yokohama 

„      Mrs. 
Borden.  Rev.  A.  C.     . 

.,  Mrs.  „....„  . 
BoNNELL,  Miss  Maud  .  .  .Kobe  . 
Braithwaite,  George,  .  .  .Tokyo. 
Brand,  Rev.  J.  C Mito,  IbarakiKen   .  A.B.  U. 

„       Mrs.  „  (Clara  A.Sands)  „  „ 

Brandram,  Rev.  J.  B.  .     .     .Kitmamoto(N.  S.  K.).  C.  M.  B. 
Brokaw,  Rev.  Harvky.     .    .Hiroshima  (N.  K.  K.).  A.  P.  C. 

„         Mrs.        „      .     .     .         „  „  ,, 

Brooks,  Rev.  A.  M Tokyo.     .     .     .M.  E.  C.  . 

?>       Mrs,     „....„....       ,, 
BiiowK,  Rev.  C.  Ii.  .     .         .Saga  .     .     .     .L     .     .     . 

„       Miss  Clara  L.     .      Niigata  .     .     .A.  B.  C.    . 
Bryan,  Rev.  A.  V Matsuyama  .  (N.K.K.)  A.P.C. 


.liL  E.  C.  . 
.(Ink).  . 
.M.  C.  C.  . 
.M.  E.  C.  . 
.R.C.  A.   . 

M.C.C.  . 

M.  E.  C.  S. 

.(IKU)      .      . 


BuCHANAN,RBV.WAI/rER  M(;S.TaKAMATSU    . 


A.P.C.S. 


BuLLAiu),  Colonel  . 
„       Mbs.    .    . 


.Tokyo.     .     .     .S.  A.     .     . 

.     .    (N..S.K.-)U.M.8, 


■ 
9> 


Buncombe,  Rev.  W.  I*.    . 
,.  Mrs.     „     .     . 

Burden,  W.  D „      .     .  .     .S.  D.  A.    . 

Buxton,  Rev.  Barclay  F.     .Matsuye.  .(N.S.K.)  C.M.S. 

„        Mrs.      „  „  „  7, 

Carpenter,  Miss  M.  M.     .     .Tokyo.     .  .     .A.  B.  IJ.  . 

Carr,  Miss  B.  P „     .     .  .   (N.S.K.)  C.M.S 

p       Caby,  Rev.  Otis Kyoto.     .  .     .A.  B.  C.    . 

„      Mrs.     „ ,,....       „ 


Year  of 
ui-riTsl. 

.1886. 
.1893. 
.1899. 
.1888. 
.  1899. 
.  1889. 
.1889. 
.1879. 

.1890. 

.1899. 
.188«. 
.1890. 
.187.-). 

.mm. 

99 

.18118. 

'        9f 
19 

.1890. 
.188-2. 
.189j. 
.1900. 

•   )» 
.1888. 

.1899. 
.1890. 

99 

.189.). 
.1878. 


c 


Tokyo  Missionary  Ooxfkrenci!:. 


Niuniw. 

Casb,Mi8sKW.  .  .  . 
Chapman,  Rev.  G.     .     .     . 

„  Rev.  Jas.  J.  .     . 

Chappell,  Rev.  Benjamin. 
Chubch,  Miss  Ella  R  .  . 
CLACJErr,  Miss  M.  A.  .  . 
(Jlakk,  Rev.  C.  A.    .     .     . 

;,        Mus.     „  (HaujuetG 
Clawson,  Miss  Beutha.    . 
Clement,  Puof.  Eiin?:st  W. 

,,  3I«s.         ,,        .     . 

„       L.  A.  .     . 
Coates,  Miss  A.  L.  .     .     . 

COLBORNE,  W.  W 

Mits.  W.  W.  .  . 
Converse,  Miss  Clara  A.  . 
Cooke,  Rev.  Allan  W.  .  . 
CouN*:s,  Miss  Amy  .  .  .  . 
Couch,  Miss  Sarah  M.  .  . 
COWEN,  J.  I 

,.       Mrs.  J.  L 

CozAi),  Miss  Gertrude.  .  , 
Cromiue,  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  , 
Crosby,  Miss  J.  N:  .  .  .  . 
Curtis,  Rev.  FitEDEJiicK  S.    . 

Davey,  Rev.  1\  A 

Davidson,  Mrs.  R  .     .    .     , 

Daniel,  MissN.  M 

Daughaday,  Miss  Adelaide   . 

Davis,  Rev.  J.  D.,  D.  D.   .     . 

,,      Mrs.  „  .     . 

Davis,  W.  A 

Dean,  Miss  Almika.  .  .  . 
Dearing,  Rev.  John  K,  D.D. 

,,         Mus. 


Residence.  MitiinuD. 

.Yokohama.  (N.  K.  K.)  A.  P.  C 
.Osaka  .     .  (X.  «.  K.)C.  M.  IS. 
.Kanazawa.        „        A.  E.  C 
.Tokyo  .     .     .     .M.  E.  C.  . 
•HiMEJj.     .     .     .A.  B.  U. 
.Tokyo  .     .     .     .A.  B.  U.  . 
.MiYAZAKr,  Kilshh    .  A.  B.  C 
uijck)  „ 

Osaka  .    .     .     .C.  C.   .    . 
Tokyo .     . 


.Nagoya.    . 
Hakodate 

Yokohama. 
Tokyo  .     . 
Yokohama 
Nagasaki. 
Tokyo .     . 

Kobe.  .     . 
.Kanazawa 
Omata,  Josh 
Yamaguchi 
Tokyo.     . 


Sapporo. 
Kyoix)  . 


Yamaguchi 
Yokohama 


.A.  B.  U. 


.M.  1^ 


lU 


.0.  M.  y.   . 

.A.  15.  i:.  . 

.A.  li  C.  . 

.A.  B.  i:.  . 

.U.C.  A.  . 

.M.  E.C.  . 

.A.  li.  C.   . 
.M.C.C.    . 
.W.  V.  M. 
(X,Iv.K.)A.l'.C. 
.C.  C.   .    . 


.U.  P.  y. 
.M.  E.  C. 


A.  B.  C. 


M.  P.   .     . 
A.  15.  U.   . 


Ycrof 
uriral. 

.1887. 
.1884. 
.1899. 
.1889. 


.1889. 

.1888. 

1887. 

.1898. 
.1895. 


.1898. 

.1890. 
.1899. 

.189-2. 
.1899. 

.1888. 
.  1893. 
.1871. 
.1888. 
.1900. 


.1877. 
.1898. 


.1883. 
.1871. 
.1883. 
.1891. 

.1889. 
.1891. 


Roll  of  the  Mkmbeks  of  thk  Confkrknok. 


DeFork8T,Rkv.  J.  H.,1).1) 
,,  Mrs.        „ 

DiCKERSON,  Ml8S  AUGUSTA 

Dickinson,  Mihh  Emma  E 

DlLI/)N,  MlHS   EOITH.      . 

DorfiHTY,  Rev.  Jas.  W. 
Mrs.  „  . 
Down,  Miss  Annie  .  . 
Draper,  Rev.  Gideon  V, 
Drennan,  Mrs.  A.  M.  . 
DtTCE,  Major  .... 

y,      Mrs 

Dudley,  Miss  J.  E. 
Dl^u^p,  Rev.  J.  G.  .     . 
Mrs.    „      .     . 
Faisi',  Rev.  Allen  K.  . 

„        Mrs.      „ 

Fife,  Miss  Nellie  R    . 

FiSHEii,  Rev.  C.  H.  D.  . 

,,        Galeu  M.    .     . 

„        Mrs.  Galen  M. 

Forrest  Miss  Fannie   . 

Frank,  Rev.  J.  W.  .     . 

Fbt,  Rev.  K  0.  .    .     . 

„    Mrs.     „      ... 

Fuller,  Rev.  A.  R.     . 

Fulton,  Rev.  G.  W.     . 

„         „    ».  P.   .    . 

„       Mrs.    „     .     . 

Gaines,  Miss  Naknik  B. 

Gardiner,  J.  MoD.  .    . 

Mrs.  J.  Mc  I). 

Gakdnrr,  Miss  Ella    . 

„     Saras  . 


Bc«ideiic< 

Ulmion. 

Vwit  of 
arrival . 

Sendat.     . 

.     .AB.  C.   .     . 

.1874. 

„ 

„ 

•    » 

Hakodate 

.     M.  K  C.  .    . 

'  .18MS. 

.Yokohama 

„ 

.1H87. 

.Tokyo.     . 

.     .S.  R     .     .     . 

.189(;. 

.Hiroshima 

.  (N.K.K.)A.P.C. 

•  .1890. 

ft 

99                       » 

•   » 

.Kobe  .     .  (!J.K.K.)A.P.C.S. 

.  1887. 

Yokohama 

.     .iLE.  C.    .     . 

•       99 

.TSIT,  ISK   . 

.(N.K.K.)C.P.C. 

.1883. 

.Tokyo. 

.       S_  A. 

.1897. 

>i       .      .      -      -     - 

.Kobe   .     . 

.     .A.  B.  C.   .     . 

.1873. 

.Kanazawa 

.(N.K.K.)A.P.C. 

.1887. 

n 

»            » 

.1894. 

.Sendat     . 

.      „    RC.U.S 

.    .1900. 

f) 

»           It 

•      » 

.Tokyo.     . 

.    .A.  K  V.  . 

.  1887. 

n 

99 

•       19 

99 

.    .V.  M.  C.  A.  . 

.1898. 

91 

.    .M.  C.  C.  . 

.1900. 

.Yokohama. 

.    .M.  P.  .    .    . 

.1899. 

.Sendai 

.     .A.  CO.   .     . 

.1894. 

„ 

.           ,) 

*       >> 

.Nagasaki. 

.  (N.S.K.)C.M.S. 

.1888. 

Kanazaava 

.  (N.K.K.)A.P.C. 

.1889. 

.Okazaki  . 

„    A.P.C.S. 

.1888. 

9t 

>»                   >« 

•       » 

.Hiroshima 

.    .M.  RC.  S.   . 

.  1887. 

.Tokyo ,    . 

(N.S.K.)A.E.C 

1880. 

91 

91                          99 

.1877. 

SllINGU,  KlI 

.(N.lv.K.)C.P.r. 

.  1893. 

.Tokyo  .    ; 

.       ..        A.  P.O. 

.1889. 

Tokyo  Missionauy  Conperknce. 


Nambs.  Residence, 

Gauvik,  Miss  Lila  .  .  .  .Osaka  .  . 
rTKiiiiAKo,  Paul  Lambkkt.  .  .Skndai.  . 
GfJ-'.NN,  MiHs  Gkack  Orims    .Kanazawa 

GwAtNcjKu.  Miss  G Tokyo.     . 

„        Mrs.  LizziK  W.    .     „      ,     . 

GuAY,  Rev.W.  K Osaka.     . 

„      Mrs.     „ „      .     . 

GuKKXK,  Rkv.  D.  C,  1)  1).     .Tokyo.     . 

Mrs.      „  „..„.. 

Griswold,  Mess  Fannik.  .Maebashi. 
GrLiCK,  Miss  JiTLiA  A.  E.     .Okayama. 

,,         Rkv.  Sidney  L.  .Matsuyama,  Siiikokt  ,. 

Mrs.       „ 
(iiNDRY,  Miss  Mary  Annk 
Hapen,  Rev.  Thos.  Ff.  . 


MiSfllon 

(X.K.K.)A.P.C 
„      llCALl 
„      A.  P.  f; 
.S.  D.  A.    . 

(N.B.K.)C.M.S, 

.A.  B.  C.    . 


.Tokyo. 
.Kobe.  , 


.S.  F.    .     . 
.M.  K.O.S. 


.Hiroshima 
.Tokyo.     . 


„         Mrs.         „ 
Ha(^,er,  Rev.  Samuel  K 
Haoin,  Fred.  E.  .     .     . 

„        Mrs.  Fred.  E.  . 
Hail  Rev.  A.  1).,  D.  1). 

,,     Mrs.  ,, 

,,     Rev.  J.  P.,  D.  D. 

.,     Mrs.  ,, 

.,     Rev.  Jons   H 

Hamon'd,  F 

Hand,  Miss  T.E.     .     . 
Har(Jrave,  MissIsabelleM.  .Naoaxo    . 
HARRiN(n'()N,  Rev.  C.  K.    .     .Yokohama. 
Mrs.     „       .     . 
Rev.  F.  G.    .     . 
.,  Mrs.     „ 

Harrison,  Mrss  Jessie. 
Hari',  Miss  Lizzie   .     .     .     .Shizi'oka. 
Hatcher,  Miss,  (Adjutant)   .Tokyo.     . 


.     .0.  0.    .     . 
(N.K.K.)C.P.(. 


.Osaka. 

Wakayama,  Kn 

ft 
.Osaka  .     .     . 

.     „       .     .   (N.  S.  K.)  C.  M.  S. 
.Yokohama.  (N.K.K.)  W.  M.  T 

.M.  c.  <;. 

A.  B.  U. 


.Tokyo. 


Akasaka  Hosimta 
.     .M.  0.  C.  . 
.     .S.  A.    .     . 


Year  of 
arrival. 

.1882. 
.1897. 
.1898. 
.1897. 


.1869. 
.1889. 


.1888. 

.1889. 
.189.1. 

.]89.*J. 
.1900. 

.1878. 

,  1877. 

.1900. 
.189(1. 
.1900. 

.1889. 


.UH't 


.1889. 
.189.5. 


KOLL   OF   THK    MkMHKKS   OF   TIIK   Ct)NFKHFA'OK. 


KAme.  Residence.  Mi-vtion. 

Hauch,  Rkv.  J.  P Tokyo.     .     .     .E.  A.  .     .     . 

„         Mas.     „ „      ... 

Hawley,  Miss  Mauy  A.     .     .Yoko.iama.    .     .A.  B.  U.  .     . 

Hawokth,  Miss  A.  R.  .     .     .Osaka  .     .  (N.  K.  K.)  A.  P.  0. 

Rev.  B.C.    .     .     .Tokyo.     .         „  ... 

a  iVlRS.       ,,,..„..  ,.  ,,  . 

Head,  Mrss  J.     .     .     .  Yonago,  HOki  .(N.S.K.)C.M.S.(Inp.) 

Helm,  V.W Tokyo.     .     .     .Y.  M.  C.  A.   . 

„      M11S.V.W „      .     .     .     . 

Hewett,  Miss  Ella  J.  .     .     .Hikosaki  .     .     .M.  E.  C.  .     . 
Heydenreich,  MissAgnks      .Tokyo.     .     .     .P.  M.  V.  .     . 


Yenr  of 
aniv.-il. 

.181)1). 


Howard,  Rev.  A.  G.     . 

Mrs.     „     .     . 

Howie,  Miss  Jessie  L    . 

Hudson,  Rev.  Geo.  G.  . 

„        Mrs.       „ 
Hughes,  Miss  Alice  M. 

„  „     Grace  A. 


.r.  B.  C. 


.M.  C.  C. 


.Os.^KA  .     .  (N.  K.  K.)  C.  P.  C. 


IS!).-). 

iScS7. 


ISilO. 
1891). 

I8S4. 
lSi)7. 
I8!)S. 
1890. 
19()0. 
188G. 


.Sapi»oro   .    (N.  S.  K  )  C.  M.  S.     . 

.Osaka.  .  .  .A.  11  U.  .  .  . 
Humter-Brown  Miss  D.  J.  .Kagoshima  .  (N.S.K.)  C.  M.  S.  . 
iMBRii-:,  Rev.  Wm.,  D.  D.  .  .Tokyo.  .  .  (N.K  K.)A.P.O.  . 
Jex-Blake,  Miss  M.  R     .     .Hakodate     .         .,      C.M.S.     . 

Jones,  Rev.  E.  H Sexdal     .     .     .A.  B.  U.  .     .     . 

„     Wm.  Yates.     .     .Fukiti.     .  (N.  K.  K.)  A.  P.  C.     . 
Mrs.  „        ......  „  „      .     . 

JiTDs>N,  Miss  Cornelia.     .Uwajima,  Shikokt.     .A.  B.  C.  .     . 

Kammerer,  Miss  Anna  M.    .     .Tokyo.     .     .     .E.  A 

Kkitk,  Miss  Cora  F.  .  .  .Kobe  ,  .  .  .A.  B.C.  .  .  . 
Kklly,  Miss  Martha  E.  .  .Kyoto  .  .  (N.  K.  K.)  A.  B.  C.  . 
Ktdder  Miss  Anna,  H.  .  .Tokyo.  .  .  .A.  15.  U.  .  .  . 
King- Wilkinson, Miss Maud.Matsu YE  .  (N.K.K.) C.M.S.(Im).). 

Knight,  O.  H. „  „  „     .     .     . 

Ksipp,  Rev.  J.Edgar.     .     .Kyoto.     .     .     .U.  B.  C.  .     .     . 

„      Mrs.        „        .     .     .     , 

Lampe,  Rev.  Wm.  E.  .  .  .Sendai.  .(N.  K.  K.)  R.C.U.S.  . 
Landis,    „    H,  M Tokyo.     ,         „         A.  P.  (.'.     . 


1899. 
1900. 
1894. 
187:>. 
1898. 
1888. 
1895. 
1884. 
1887. 
190(J. 
1899. 
189*1 
1S7:). 
1898. 
189!). 

i9rK). 


8S8. 


10 


'r<»KV<»    MiSSloS.MJY    CoXFKUKNCE. 


Xamen. 

Landis,  Mhs.  H.  M.  .     . 
Lan(J,  Ukv.  1).  Mausiiali, 

Laniits,  Miss  Anna.     . 
IjAiuiK,  Mus.  E.  Spkncku 
LEAvriT,  Miss  JrijA.     . 
IjKAUNki),  Ukv.  Dwrcnir  W. 
Lksii,  Miss  Lr/riTiA  K.  . 
Lewis,  Miss  Amy  Gifkori) 
LoMiJAun,  Hkv.  F.  a. 
Ji()()\iis,  Ukv.  H.  .     .     . 
„       Mks.  J.  H.   .     . 
IjONO,  Miss  M.  E-     .     . 
LuTHKR,  Miss  Ii>a  U.     . 
Lyon,  Mus.  N.  A.     .     . 
Macadam,  Miss  Carolyn 
MoAlpink,  Uev.  R  E.  . 
McCauley,  Mrs.  J.  K.  . 
MrC(»LLiTM,  Kkv.  J.  W. 
McCoRi),  Uev.  K  K.     . 

Mrs.      „ 
McOuLLY,  Miss  Anna.  . 
McIlvaine,  Uev.  W.  B. 
McKenzie,  Uev.  D.  R  . 
MnKTM,UT.  Uev.  Bishop  W 
MArNAii:,  Uev.  T.  M.   . 

Mrs.     „ 
MAPhEN,  Ukv.  M.  B.     . 
Meacham,  Ukv.G.  M.,  I).  1 

,,         Mrs.  ,, 

JFead,  Miss  Lavinia.  .  . 
Meyers,  Uev.  J.  T.  .  .  . 
Miller,  Miss  Alice.  .  . 
Miller,  Uev.  E.  U>thesay 
Mrs. 


U  '«i<lo;icv. 


Miction. 


.Tokyo.     .  (N.  K.  K.)  A.  P.  C. 

.KrSlllRO,   IlOKKAlIM) 

(N.  S.  K.)C.  M.S. 
.Hiroshima    .     .M.  E.  C.  S.    . 

.AZARlT/roivYO    .W.   C.    T.    V. 

.TANAiJK,  Kii .  (;^.K.K.)0.r.C. 
D.l).  Kyoto.  .  .A.  B.  C.  .  . 
.ToivYO.  .  .  .LP.T.  .  . 
.Yokohama.  .  .M.  E.  C.  .  . 
.Kyoto  ...  .A.  P..  (J.  .  . 
.Yokohama.   .     .A.  B.  S.    .     . 


Yenr  c»f 
arrival. 

.1.SS8. 


.I8<»0. 

.I.S8.">. 
.1881. 
.JST;-). 
.1900. 
.18fW. 
.  I'.KK). 
.  187-2. 


.Cuosiir,  CimtA  Kkn.  H.  F.    . 
.Kanazawa    .(N.K.K.)  a.  I'.  C. 


.Osaka  . 
.Tokyo  . 

.Na<!OVA 

•Tokyo . 
.lAuroKA 
.Tokyo  . 


.       .,      C.  1'.  C. 

(N.  S.  K.)  A.  E.  (J. 

(N.K.K.)A.P.C.S. 

A.  P.  0. 

.   .a  B.  c.  .   . 

.     .A.  0.  C.  .     . 


.(Ixn.)  . 


.1891). 
.1898. 
.1894. 
.1900 
.1885. 
.  1880. 

.  1898. 


.Ivooni  .    . 

(N.K.K.)A.P.C.S. 

.1889, 

.Kaxazawa. 

.     .M.  C.  C.  .     . 

.1888. 

,1).I).  .Tokyo 

.  .(N.S.K.)A.E.C. 

.  1880. 

.Tokyo.     . 

.(N.K.K.)A.r.(\ 

.188.3. 

,, 

,. 

.1880, 

.Skxpai 

.     .('.  C.  .     .     . 

.189,'). 

).   .Tokyo.     . 

.     .M.  C.  C.  .     . 

.187G. 

.Sen  DAI.     . 

.     .A.  R.  U.  .     . 

.1890. 

.Kyoto.     . 

.     M  E.  (\  S.    . 

.1893. 

.T(^KYO.       . 

.     .0.  C.  (Isn.)  . 

. 

.INIoRIOKA   . 

.     M.  C.  A.   .     . 

.1872. 

•          ., 

.         .             *•                  .         . 

.18G9, 

liOLL   OK   THE   MkMHKUS   Ol'   THE   CoNKEllEKCK. 


II 


Numo.  Residenot'.                        MiM^ion. 

Mo.)i:e,  Kkv.  J.  Wallack.  .Ko  ;iir  .     (X.  K.  K.)  A.  \\  C.  S.    . 

Mou(;an,  Miss  Ac;XKs    .     .  .Osaka.     .  (X.  K.  K.)  (.'.  i\  C.     . 

Mi^SELEY,  Rev.  C.  B.    .     .  .Kodk    ...     .If.  K.  C.  S.   .     . 

Mi)UT.TON,  Miss  Ji:lia  .     .  .Yokohama     .(N.  K.  K.)  15.  C.  A.  . 

MuurHY,  Rev.  U.  G.     .     .     .Nagoya    .     .     .M.  P 

,.          Mks.     .,         .     .  .       ,,         ........ 

Myeks,  Rev.  CfiAs.  iM.     .  .     Na(jasaki  .(X.  K.  K.)  R.C.A.    . 

.  .TOKITSIIIMA    .        .,       A.P.C.^f. 

.  .YONACO,  HOKI 

(N.  S.  K.)  C.  M.  S.  (Lnd.). 


H.  W. 


Y#iir  f.f 
Mrriv.l. 

181K). 
I88i». 


I8f);5. 
189:5. 
181)9, 
1897. 


Nash,  Miss  E. 


Neely,  Miss 

.     .Tokyo.     ,. 

.A.  K  C.    .     . 

.1899. 

Nettleship,  Rev.  Ciias. 

.     .Hakodat:*: 

.     .0.  M.  S.    .     . 

.1889. 

„          Mrs.     „    . 

•         ."> 

ij 

»> 

Xewell,  Rev.  II.  B.     . 

.       .NiKJATA      . 

.     .A.  IJ.  C.    .     . 

NiVEN,  Rev.  G.  C.   .     . 

.       .Ol'AKi:  .       . 

.(N.  S.  K.)  0.  M.  y. 

.189-}. 

„      Mus.     „  .     .     . 

,, 

>'                   •> 

.1897. 

XjvUN(i,  Miss  Mauion. 

.     .Osaka  .     . 

(N.K.K.)A.P.C. 

.1899. 

NoKMAN,  Rev.  U.     .     . 

.     .Tokyo  .     . 

.     .M.  C.  C.  .     . 

Miss  Lucy. 


Noss,  Rkv.  Chuistoimieu 

„     Mus. 
Oldham,  Miss  Lavinia. 
Oltmans,  Rev.  Alueiit. 
Oxlad,  Miss  Maky  Jane 


.Sendai     .(X  K.K.)R.U.  U.S. 


.11)00. 


.Tokyo  ...     .0.  C.   .     .     . 

.SAt;A    ,     .  (N.  K.  K)R.  ('.  A. 

.SAiTOi)   .  (X.  S.  K.)C.  :\i.  S. 

Paukott,  Fued Yokohama    .     A)  F.  13.  S.    . 

Parshley,  Rev.  W.  B ,        .     .     .A.  15.  U.   .     . 

„        Mus.      „      .     .     .       ,,        ...        ,,       .     . 

Pasley,  Miss  M.  L Grm    .     .     .(X.S.K.)  C.  M.  S. 

Patkkk.  Rev.  V.  li.    .     .     .Tokyo.     .     .       ,,  „     . 

Paiton,  Miss  F.  D ToKrsiiiMA    .(X.K.K.)  A.P.C.tS. 

„        Rev.  J.  Lindsay  .     .Kyoto  .     .     .(X.S.K.)  A.  E.  C. 
Paulson,  Miss  Geuda  C.  .     .Sexdai.     .     .     .A.  B.  IJ.  .    . 

Payne,  Miss  E.  C Gil'l:    .    .     .(X.S.K.)  C.  M.S. 

Pedley,  Rev.  Hilton  .    .    .Maedasiii  .     .     .A.  B.  C.  .    . 


I  SO  J. 

.i88<;. 

,1877. 
.18IH). 
.181)0. 


.189:5. 
.1899. 
.189.5. 
.1891. 
.1899. 
.1892. 
.1889. 


1-  Tokyo  JIissionauy  Confeuenck. 

N aim  ft.  Hesidcnoe.  Mia»oiu  ^^'  '?' 

amvai . 

rKDi.EY,  Mus.  Hilton   .     .     .Maebashi-     .     .A.  B.  C.    .     .  .1887. 

Pkeuy,  llKV.  K.  B.,  Ph.  1).    .Saga    .     .     .     .L -.1892. 

Penkoi),  MissC.  T Tokyo.     .     .     .A.  C.  C.   .     .  .    „ 

rKTTEK,  Ukv.  James  H.,  DA).  .Okayama  .     .     .A.  B.  C.    .     .  .1878. 

PiiKLi'S,  Miss  Frances  .  .  .Sendai.  .  .  .M.  E.  C  .  .  .1889, 
PiKHsoN,  Uev.  Geo.  P. .     .     .Asahkiawa,  Hokkaidd 

(N.  K.  K.)  A.  P.  ( ?.  .1888. 

,,         j\lus,       ,,        .     .     .  ,,  ,,  >'     •  •lo90. 

1'<)\vi-;i,l,MissLi;cyMab((Aket  Senkai    .     .      „     R  C.  U.  S.  .1900. 

PiiATT,  Miss  S.  A Yokohama     .     „     W.  U.  M.  .18I>2. 

PiiKK,  Kkv.  H.  B Kobe   ...      „     A.  P.  G.  S.  .1887. 

„     H.  MoC.  E.     .    .Osaka.     .     .(N.  S.  K.)C.M.S.  .1890. 

riuhHAM,  Rev.  W.  W.     .     .Nagano    .     .    .M.  C.  C.  .     .  .1900. 

„  MUS.  ^^  ...  y,  ....  ,;  .  .  .  „ 

PiiUETT,  Rev.  11.  L Osaka.         .     .C.  C 1895. 

„  Mus.      ,,....,,        .      .      .      .      „        .      .      .      .    „ 

Richardson,  Rev.  Jas.  P.     .YokohAxMa  .     .M.  P ,, 

RiocH,  Miss  Mary   .     .     .     .Tokyo  .     .  .     .0.  C 1892. 

RiTSON,  Miss  E Tokushima  .(N.  S.  K.)  C.  M.  S.  .1891. 

RoFtEUTSoN,  Miss  Minnie  A.   .Kofu   .     .  .     .M.  C.  C.  .     .     .    „ 

RoiuNsoN,  Rev.  J.  Cooper,     .Na<joya.    .  .(N.  S.  K.)  C.  M.  S.  .1888. 

RoLLSTiN,W.  P Yokohama  .     .W.  M.  A.  .     .     .1896. 

Rolman,  :N[iss  Eva  L.  .     .     .Tokyo.     .  .     .A.  13.  U.   .     .     .1885. 

PowLANJ),  Rev.  Geo.  M.    .     .Saitoro    .  .     .A.  B.  C.  .     .     .1886. 

}!  3lRS.         ,,        ...        ,,       ....         „    •       .      •      .    ,, 

Rowlands,  llKv.  1<\  W.  .  .Kacoshima  .(N.  S.  K.)  C.M.K.  .1897. 
SciiKscjK,  Mus.  J.  W.  .  .  .Nagano  (N.K.K.)  it.C.A.  (Ink.).  1897. 
St:iiXEi>Eii,REV.  1).  15,D.D.     .ISendai      .     „        R.  C.  U.  S.     .1887. 

SrnrMAKKi!,  Rev.  T.  E.     .     .Chofi' .     .     .     .A.  B.  M.  .     .  .1889. 

S.nr,  Rev.  John,  D.  D.    .     .Tokyo  .     .     .     .M.  C.  C.  .     .  .1896. 

Mus.  ,,  ..„....„         .     .  .1896. 

,.      Rkv.  J.  II Osaka  .     .     .     .A.  B.  V.  .     .  .1892. 

Sri  i>i>i:i:.  i:i.:v.  Fr.\nk  S.    .     .Na<;ano    .     (N.  K.  K.)R.  C.  A.  .1897. 

:''h\i:LK,  :\Iiss  SrsAN  A.     .    .Kobe  .     ,     .     .A.  B.  C.   .     .  .1883. 


Boll  of  the  Membeiis  ok  thk  Conkkkkngk. 
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Numw. 

R(!8Mk'| 

jce.                                MiSrtion. 

Yeur  of 
arrival. 

Skttlkmeykr,  Miss  Emma  . 

.Kyoto.     . 

.(N.K.K.)ii.P.C. 

.1893. 

Shaw,  Miss  Edith  S.    .     . 

.Kobe   .     . 

.     .A.  B.  C.  .     . 

.1899. 

Smith,  Miss  S.  C.     .     .     . 

.Sapporo    . 

.(N.K.K.)A.P.O. 

.1880. 

Snodguass  Rev.  E.  .     . 

.Tokyo  .     . 

.     .(Ink).  .     .     . 

.1888. 

Snydek,  Rkv.  S.  S.  .     .     . 

.Sendai.     . 

.(N.K.K.)liC.U.S. 

.1894. 

,,       Mks.     ». 

1>                     *^*                        li 

Spenceh,  Miss  Clarissa  H 

.    .Yokohama 

.    .kl'l  C.    . 

.189(;. 

„        Rev.  David  S. 

.     .Tokyo .     . 

„ 

.1883. 

Stanfoud,  Rev.  Arthur  W 

'iLHs.  Kobe   . 

.    .A.  K  C.  .     . 

.188C. 

Mrs.       „ 

}}                     3i 

„ 

•      }} 

Strain,  Miss  H.  K.  .     •    . 

.Yokohama 

.     .W.  U.  M.     . 

.1900. 

Swartz,  Miss  E.  Paulina. 

.NiKJATA     . 

.     .A.  B.  C.  .     . 

.1890'. 

Tapson,  Miss  Minna     .     . 

.Hakodate 

.    .(N.S.K.)C.M.S. 

.1888. 

Taylor,  Wallace,  M.  D. 

.Osaka  . 

.     .A.  B.  C.  .     . 

.1874. 

Tenny,  Rev.  Chas  i^.   . 

.     .Kobe   .     . 

.     .A.  B.  U.  .     . 

.1900. 

Tho3ipson,  Rev.  David,  D.: 

D.  .Tokyo  .     . 

(N.K.K.)A.  P.O. 

.1863. 

„        Mrs.            „ 

„ 

}f                    jy 

.1873. 

Tho-mson,  Rev.  Robert  Ai 

JSTIN  .Kobe    . 

.    .A.  B.  U.  .    . 

.1884. 

„         Mrs.            „ 

)9 

» 

.1880. 

ToPPiNii,  Rkv.  Henry   . 

.     .Tokyo  .     . 

» 

.189.5. 

,,        Mrs.      „ 

„ 

» 

•       9) 

Torrey,  Miss  Elizabeth 

.     .Kobe  .     . 

.     .A.  B.  C.  .     . 

.1890. 

TowsoN,  Rev.  W.  E.     . 

.Osaka .     . 

.     .M.  E.  C.  H.    . 

.1890. 

Tristram.  Miss  Iv.    . 

.(N.S.1C)  C.  M.  IS. 
>  .     .A.  C.  0.   .    . 

.1880. 

True,  Miss  Alice.   .     .     , 

.O.U,  TOKY 

.1898. 

Tucker,  Rkv.  St.  Geo.     , 

.Tokyo.    . 

(N.  S.  K.)  A.  K  ('. 

.1899. 

Ti-RNKU,  Rkv.  Wm.  V.   . 

.       .UwA.llMA, 

Ivo    .M.  E.C.  S.    . 

.18!KJ. 

Vail,  Miss  Jennie  S.    . 

.     .Tokyo.   ' 

.    .     .M.  R  C.  .     . 

.1880. 

Van  Dyke,  Rev.  E.  H. 

.     .Shizuoka 

.     .M.  P.  .     .     . 

.1891. 

Mrs.      „    . 

>» 

9>              ... 

•     Jy 

Veazky,  Miss  M.  A.     . 

.     .Tokyo. 

.     .M.  C.  C-.   .     . 

.1892. 

Vuegelein^  Rev.  V.  \V. 

)y 

.     .E.  A.  .     .     . 

.1883. 

,,           Mrs.     ,,     . 

Wade,  B.  0.  •         •    . 

77             • 

.     .S.  D.  A.   .     . 

.1898. 

Mrs 
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Naraw.  Rtsidon.f.  MU^iuii.  at^l,l{^ 

Wadman,  Rev.  J.  W.   .     .     .Hakoj>atk     .     .M.  E.  C.  .     .     .1889. 

„  Mhs.     ,,        .     .     .       „        .     .     .      „         ...  1889. 

WAiNwmGHT,RKv.S.H.,M.l).  .KuiiK  .  .  .  .M.  E.  (;.  S.  .  .1880. 
Wali-,  Mrss  Akna  Tiik()im)iia.Takasaki.  .(N.  8.  K.)  A.E.C.  .1899. 
Wallace,  Rkv.  Geo.    .     .     .Tokyo.     .     .      „  „    .     .1899. 

Wauken,  UiiAs.  M Kyoto.     .     .     .A.  r».  C.  .     .     .1899. 

Waters,  Key.  B.  W.    .     .     .Hikoshlma     ,     M  K  C.  8.    .     .1887. 

Weakley,  Key.  W.  K  .     .     .Oita    ....         „  .     .189r). 

„        Mils.       .,...„....         ,,  .     .1897. 

Weaver,  llEV.  Cliffoui)   .     .Tokyo.     .     .     .0\  C 1900. 

n        Mrs.        „     .     .     .     ,, ,      .     .     .     .    „ 

Weidner,  Miss  Sadie  Lauka.Sendai.     .(N.  K.  K.)  R.  0.  U.  S.  .1900. 

West,  Miss  A.  I J Tokyo.     .       „         A.  T.  C.  .     .1883. 

Whitman,  Miss  M.  A.  .     .     .     „      .     .     .     .A.  B.  IT.   .     .     .    „ 
Whitney,  W.  N.,  M.  D.    .     .Tokyo  Akasaka  Hosimtal  (Ind). 


7f 


Mrs. 


WioLE.  Miss  Laura.     .     .     .Nagano    .     .     .M.  C.  C.  .     .     .189.'). 

Williams,  Miss  Mary  E.  .     .Yokohama    .     .M.  V 

„  Rev.  J Hiroshima  (N.  fc!.  K)  C.  M.  ^f.     . 

Wilson,  Miss  Fanny  G.    ,     .Tokyo.     .     .     .M.  E.  C.  .     .     .1896. 

Winn,  Miss  Cell\   .     .     .     .Aomoui     .     .(N.K.lv.)R.  C.  A.    .i881>. 

„     Mauy    .     .     .     .Osaka.     .     .       „     A.I\C.(Ini0.19OO. 

„      Rev.  Thos ,,...„         ,.         .     .1877. 

WiNTiiER,  Rev.  J.  M.  T.   .     .Sacja    .     ,     .     .L 1898. 

WiRiCK,  Miss  LoDUSKA.l..     .Tokyo.     ,     .     .C.  C.        .     .     .1890. 

Witiierdee,  MissHahrikt  M.IIlmem.     .     .     .A.  B.  l".  .     .     .1895. 

Woodward,  Rev.  II.     .     .     .Toki  shima  (N.  S.  K.)C.  M.  S.     , 189.3. 

Worden,  Rev.  W.  J^.,  M.  D.  .Tokyo  .     .     .     .M.  E.  C.  .     .     .ISSG. 

„      Mrs.       „       .........       „        .     .     ,   „ 

WoRLEY,  Rev.  J.  C.     .     .     .SniNcr,  Kn  .  (X.lvK.)C.  V.  C  .1899. 

„  MRS.      ,,....,,  7)      '         r  13      '      '     }f 

Woimi,  Miss  Ida  M.     .     .     .Kobk  .     .     .    .51.  E  C.  S.  .  .181)5. 

WoKTHiNCTOs,  llKv.  A.  T.    .ToKvo.     .(N.  S.  K.;  0.  M.  S.  .  . 

Wyckoff,  Miss  Haurikt  J.    .Yokohama    .(N.K.K.)  II  C.  A.  .I8!»8. 

„       TuoF.  M.  N.  Si.  D.  .Tokyo  .     .     .       ,,  ,,.     .  .1«72. 
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NnniP. 

Wyckoff,  Mrs.  M.  N.,. 
Wyni),  Rev.  W.  .     .     . 
„       Mrs.  „     .     .    • 
YorNG,  Miss  Margaret  M. 

„       M?ss  Mariana. 
YouNOMAN,  Miss  Kate  M, 
ZiTUFLUH,  Miss  Lena     . 


Reuldence.  Miswon.  arrtvHK 

.Tokyo  .  (N.  K.  K.)  R.  C.  A.  .1881. 
.Osaka.  .  .A.  V>  U. .  .  .1800. 
.„...„  .  .  .1894. 
.NA<iOYA  .(N.  S.  K.)  C.  M.  S.  .189:"). 
.Nagasaki.  .M.  E.  C.  .  .  .1897. 
.Tokyo  .  .(N.  K.  K.)  A.  P.  C.  .  1873. 
.Sendai.     .       „     R.  C.  U.  a  .1894. 


HONORARY  MEMBERS, 
CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS  AND  VISITORS. 

Ando,  Hon.  Taro,  M.  P.  .  .Tokyo  .  .  .  .Tkmi^erance  . 
Barnes,  Miss  Louise  H.    .Hancj  Chow,  China.C.  M.  S.  .     . 

Bibb,  Miss Nino  Taik,   „  „        .     . 

BoswouTii,  Miss  Sarah  M.  .Foochow  „  .M.  E.  C.  .  . 
Briggs,  Rev.  Chas.  D.  .  Philippine  Islands  .A.  B.  U.  .  . 
Brimston,  Miss  Minnie.  Chentu,  W.  China  .M.  C.  0.  .     . 

BiTf'K,  H.  E.  Col.  A.E.,  U.S.  Minister,  Tokyo 

,y      Mrs „ 

BuTCHART,  James,  M.  D.  Lr  Cheofu,  China.  .0.  0.   .     .     . 


.1890. 
.1892. 


Byrde,  Rev.  JiOUis.  .  . 
Cai>y,  Rev.  C.  M,  .  . 
Gierke,  Miss  Nellie  E. 
Clapton,  A.  J.  .  .  . 
Cromer,  Rev.  ...  . 
D4)W,  Mlss  Nellie  E.  . 
Elliot,  Miss  Marcaret 
Ewincj,  Aroiii).  Our.  . 
Fenwick,  ^JTalcolm  C.  . 
Fitch,  Rev.  J.  Ashley. 
FrKUDA,  Rkv.  G.     .     . 


.1894. 


.       .KlTEILIN,  S.  ,,       .0.  M.  S.    . 

.     .Kyoto,  Koto  G\kko 

.     .Shaoithino,  Min-CiiiNA  C.M.S.  . 

.       .FlTHKIEN,  ChINA.(/.  K.  L.  M.  S.      . 

.  .Hunan,        „     .11.  C.  U.  S.  .     . 

.  .Nanking     „  Ai)VentCmristian.1900. 

.  .SlIANCiHAI      „     .(Isi>.)  .... 

.  .     KiN.KiAN(j  „  .C.  r.  M.   .     .     . 

.WONSAN,  COREA.       .CoitEAN   ItLVERANT 

.Wei  Hien,  China  .A.  P.  C.  .     .     .1889 
.     .Tokyo  .     .     .     .(N.  K.  K.)     .     . 


Garner,  Miss  M.  Emily,M.1).  Shanghai,  China.  W.  U.  M.  .  .189:^. 

GwiKJHiLD,  T.  C Hangciiow     „        C.  M.  S.     .  .1898. 

Hara,  T Toyko.  Home  for  ex-convicts  . 

•«  ivlRS. ff        •         )f  »»  )y  •  • 
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Name. 

Harris,  Mrs  Robert  A. 


Residence .  M  i  sHion. 

New  York,  U.  S.  A.  Vice  Pres. 

WoM.  I^Ap.  Miss.  Soc. 

Henry,  Miss  Anna,  M  1).   .Ohentu,  W.  China.  M.  C.  0.     .     . 

HiRAiwA,  Rev Kofu „       ... 

HiROTSU,  Prof Kyoto  .     .Dean  of  Doshiska,  Kumiat 


Year  of 
arrivttL 


Tokyo (N.  K  K.).     .     . 

„    (N.K.K.)  Prf^.  of  Meui  Gakuin 
Shantung,  China  Eng.  Baptist     .1876. 
„      Meth.  .     .1898- 
.1900. 


HosoKAWA,  Rev.  R.  , 
Ibitka,  Rev.  K.    .     .     . 
Jones,  Rev.  A.  (J.    .     . 
Jones,  Fletcher,  M.  D. 

„         JVlRS.  ,,     .      .  „  ,,  ,, 

JoYNT,  D.  C Hangchow      „      .C.  M.  S. 

KiLLAM,  Miss  Maud,  M.D.  .Chentu,W.  China. M.  C.  C. 

KozAKi,  Rev.  H Tokyo Kumiai 

Leaman,  Rev.  C.     .     .     .Nanking,  China    .A.  P.  C. 

71  MRS.    ,,        ...  ,,  ,,      .       .        )f      ' 

LiNGLE,  Rev.  Wm.  H.    .     .Hunan        „     .     .      „     . 
Littler,  Miss  Clara    .Ch'u  Hsien, W.China  .C.  I.  M. 

Maodonald,  Rev.U.,M.D.  .Tokyo M.  C.  C.  (Ind) 

Mklvin,  Miss  Marif/ita     .Shanghai,  China  .S.  D.  C.  K. 
Mendenhall,  Fred.  L.     .Canton  „        .A.  B.  S.   . 

Morgan,  Rev.  C.  A.     .     .SeCh'uan     „        .C.  I.  M.   . 

Ni(M)LL,  Geo Chu  Cheo  Fu     „        .      „ 

NiWA,  S Tokyo Y.  M.  C.  A 

Nova  Scotia,  Bishop  OF.     .Nova  Scotia 

Owen,  Rev.  J.  C.     .     .     .Tencjhow,  China  .S.  B.  C.    . 

,,        MRS,       ,,....  „  ,,  „ 

Patterson,  Frances  Bates  .Tientsin,      „       .A.  B.  C.  . 
Preston,  Rev.  T.  J.  .  Chan(jteh,  Hunan  „       .C.  P.  C.  . 
QuiRMBAOH,  A.  1\     .     .Kihan,  Kiangsi  „      .C.  I.  M.    .* 
Reynolds,  Miss  A.  M.  .     .London,  Eng.    . 
Roi.LESTONE,  Miss  L.  M.     .NiN(}po,  China. 

Russell,  Miss  Edith  E.     .U.  S 

Saffgrd,  Mrs.  H.  G.     .     .Boston,  TT.  S.,  Sec.  Wom.  Bd.  of  / 
Sanders,  Miss  Johnnie.     .Shanghai,  China.  .M.  E.  C.  S. 
ShimadA;  Hon.  Shimada,  M.  P.  .Tokyo 


.Y.  W.  C.  A. 
.A.  P.  C.    . 


.1897. 


.1890. 

.1886. 


.  1898. 


.1897 


B.U. 

.1896. 
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Itcsidence. 

Tokyo  .     .     . 
liOOCHow,  China 
.Chentu      „ 


.Wencuow, 


Name. 

Shimanuki,  Bttv.  H.   . 
Sloan,  Miss  Addie.  .     , 
^MiTH,  Eev.  W.  E.,  D.  D 
JSmitii,  Mrs.  „ 

Si'AYNER,  Mfss  H.  B.  . 

Swift,  J.  T Tokyo.     .     . 

Taml-ra,  Naomi.     ....„..« 

Uemura,  Rev.  M .,      ... 

Warr,  Miss  Nellie  .N^vn  Ch'ang  Fi;,  China 
Warton,  Mrs.  Robert  Gardner,  .Yokoha3ia 
Wilcox,  Rev.  M.  C,  Ph.  D.  Foochow,  China 
AViLKiNSON,  Edith      .     .     .     .Swatow,     „ 
Wilson,  Bishop  A.  W.,D.l).,lj.Ii.D.  Haltim  )i:e, 

pRES.  Bd.  of  Miss 

„        Mrs.                         Vice  Pres.  Wom, 
Ylya,  iS Tokyo.     .     . 


Mission. 

(N.  K.  K.) 
.A.  P.  C. !:?. 
M  C.  C. . 

.C.  T.  \l.  . 


(N.  K.  K.) 


.BltlVl'tlUKN'S 

.M.  \u.  C. . 
.A.  B.  U.. 
.U.  S.  A. . 
.M.  E.  C.  K 


Bix  OK  M/ss. 
.{N.  K.  K,) 


Year  of 
arrival. 


1896. 


1881. 
1809. 
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PROGRAMME 


Wednesday^  October  24th. 

9.30  A.M. — Organization.      Opening  Address.     Our  Mespnge,  Rev.  J. 
D.  Davis,  D.  D.,  Kyoto,  American  Board  Mission. 

10.30  A.M. — Subject — Genenil  Historic  Review  of  MiA^ionary  Work  in 
Japan  Since  1883. 

First  Pa|)er — Tlie  Conditions  under  wliicli  tlie  Work  bis  l)ecn 
carried  on.  Rev.  D.  C.  Greene,  D.  D.,  Tokyo,  American  Board 
Missio?!. 

SeciWid  Rapt  r — The  Progrefs  of  the  Work.  Rev.  D,  Thompson, 
D.  D.,  Tokyo,  Anuniciin  Presbyterian  Mission, 

2.30  r.:.i.— Subject— Evangelistic  Work. 

First  [*aper — How  I'ar  is  the  GroU!id  covered  by  lilxisting  Agenoiw 
and  what  remains  to  be  done.  Rev.  Gideon  F.  Draper,  Yoko- 
hama, ^L^thodi>t  Episa)pal  ilission. 

DiHcussioa.     Opened   with  a  10  MinuttiS  Address.  Rev.   T.  C. 
Winn,  Osaka,  American  Presbyterian  Mission. 
Sec«i!)d    Paper — Woman's   Evangelistic  Work,  Past  EfToi-t^  and 
Results  and  Present  Opportunite^      Miss  J.   E.  Dudley,  Kobe, 
American  Board  Mission. 

Discussion,  Opened  with  a  10  Minute-s  Address.  Miss  J- 
Leavitt,  Taualje,  Cumlxrlau'l  Presbyterian  Mission. 


».  II.  W\iNwiri«,irT,  M.M. 
:v.  J.  SopKii.  I). I). 
W.  r.  ]Usi  MM  in:. 


Ki:v.  K.  K.  MrVijMNi:, 

IJ1.V.  A.  OLTMANs,<'haiini:m. 
Hi:v.  J.  J*,.  IlAir..  D.I) 
Hkv.  jr.  IJ.  Krv. 


lli:v.  .1.  L.  Atkinson,   h.D. 

J»i:v.  ,I(uiN  Scott,  I>. I). 

I\KV.  S.  S.  SsYhn:. 


^/AA'/;/MA    inMStnil.K   Ol"    A  K  l(  A  N<  .I.M  V  NT-. 


Programme.  10 

Thursday^  October  25llu 

9  30  A.M. — Devotional  Paper — The  Spiritual  Life  of  the  Missionary 
bimself.  Kev.  John  Scott,  D.  D.,  Tokjo,  Canadian  iltthodist 
Mission. 

10.30  A.M. — Subject— Methods  of  Evangelistic  Work. 

First  Paper — Relative  Imi>ortanc^  of  (1)  Pastoral  Duties-,  (2) 
Itinerant  Preaching,  and  (3)  Practical  Training  of  Evangelists  in 
the  Work  of  the  Missionary.  Rev.  Walter  Andrews,  Hakodate, 
Church  Mis^sionary  Society. 

Discussion,  Opened  with  a  10  Minuto  Addresp.  Rev.  W.  B. 
Waters,  Osaka,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
Second  Paper— Best  Methods  for  (1)  Winning  Unbelievers,  (2) 
Instructing  Candidates  for  Baptism  and  (3)  the  Uplniilding  of 
Christian  Ciiaracter.  Rev.  A.  Oltmans,  Saga,  American  Reform- 
ed Cliurch  Mission. 

Discussion.  Opened  with  a  10  Minutes  Address.  Rev.  J.  W. 
McCollum,  Fukuoka,  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

2.30  P.M. — Subject — Special  Mission  Fields  Within  the  Empire. 
First  Paper —Cliristian  Work  in  Formosa. 

Second  Paper — Christian  Work  in  the  Liuchiu  Islands.     Rev.  R. 
Austin  Thomson,  Kobe,  American  Baptist  Mi!=sionury  Union. 
Tliird  Pa|>er — Christian   Work    among  the  Ainu.      Rt;v.  Jo!in 
Biitchelor,  Hakodate,  The  Church  Missionary  St)ciety. 

7.00  P.M. — China,  Rev.  A.  G.  Jones,  Eng.  Baptist,  Shantung.  Influence 
of  Missions.  Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  Meth.  Ep.  Ch.  South. 

Friday,  October  26th. 

9.30  A.3I. — ^Devotional   Paper — Bible     Study  in  its  Relation  to  the 

Personal  Life  of  the  Missionary.     Rev.  A.  D.  Hail,  D.  D.,  Osaka, 

Cumberland  Pre^yterian  Mission. 
10^0  A.M. — Subject — Educational  Resulta  and  Prosj)ect8. 

First  Paper—Schools  and  Collies  for  Young  Men.     Rev.  S.  H. 

Wainright,  M.  D.,  Kobe,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

Discussion.    Opened  with  a  10  Minutes  Address.      Prof.     M. 

N.  Wyckoff,  Sc.  D.,  Tokyo,  American  Reformed  Church  Mission. 
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Second  Paper — Schools  and  Colleges  for  Yoiiag  Women.       Misa. 

S.  A.  Searle,  Kol>e,  American  Board  Missiim. 

Discussion,      0|>cned  with  a  10  Minutes  Address      Miss  C.  A. 

Conver.-e,  Yokoluinia,  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 
2.30  P.M.     Tiiird    Paper — Theological     and     Evangelistic     Training 

School^.     Rev.  D.   W.   Learned,  D.  1).,  Ky.'t(^,  American  Boarcl 

Mission. 

Discusaion.     Opened  with  a  10  Minutes  Addres?.     Rev.  W.  B* 

Parshley,  Yckoliania,  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

Fourth  Pa}>er — Training  Schools  for  Bible- women.     Mis.-;  A.  13 -- 

West,  Tokyo,  Anieric*an  Presbyterian  ^lis^ioj. 

Discussion,     Opened    with   a    10   Minutes   Address.       Mi-s  Gr. 

Cozad,  KoIk),  American  Board  Mission. 
7.00  F.  ii. — Educational  Convention^ — Adjourned  Meeting. 

Saturday^  October  27th, 

9.150  A.M. — Dc^votional  Paper — The  Phioe  of  Prayer  a!id  Intercxissioii 

in  the  Life  of  the  Missionary.     Rev.    Albert  Arnold  Bennett,  \)^ 

]).,  Yokohama,  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 
10.30  A.M. — Subject — Clrristianity  and  the  Eilucational  Cl.us^es. 

First  Pa[HM- — The  Attitude  of  the  Ethicational   Clashes  tv^wards 

Cliristianity.     Prof.  E.  W,  Clement,  Tokyo,  American  Ba[)tist 

Missionary  Union. 

Discussion.     Opened  with  a  10  Minutes  Ad<lress'.     R-v.  J.   H. 

De  Forest,  D.  D.,  Sendai,  American  Board  Mission. 

Second   Paper — Methods  of  Re^iching  the  Student  Class'es,  and 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Work.    Galen  M.  Fisher,  Esq.,  Tokyo,  Sec.  Y.M.C^A. 

Discussion,     Opened  with  a  10  Minutes  Address.     V.  W.  Helm 

Esq.,  Tokyo. 
2.30  P.M.     Subject — Religion    in    the  Home  and   Work    among  the 

Children. 

First  Paper — Tlio  Sunday  School.     Miss  A.  S.  Buzzell,  Sendai, 

American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

Discussion.     Opened  with  a  10  Minutes  Address.      Mi«8  I.  R. 

Luther,  Kanazawa,  American  Presbyterian  Mission. 
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Second  Pai>er—  Work  for  Children,  including  the  Kindergirten. 

Mins  A.  L.  Howe,  Kobe,  American  Board  MiaRion. 

Discussion,     Opened  with  a  10  Minutes  Addrees.     Miss  Imbelle 

M.  Hargrave,  Methodist  Church  of  Canada, 

Third  Paper — Family  Religion  and  the  Practical  Observance  of 

the  Lord'H  Day.    Rev.  C.  B.  Moselej,  Kobe,  Methodist   Episcopal 

Church,  S<»iitli. 

Discussion,     Opened  with  a  10  Minutes  Addrew.    Rev.    H.  B- 

Price,  Kobe,  American  Presbyterian  Cliurch,  South. 

Sttnday,   October  28th 

^.00 P.M. — The  Influence  of  the  Spiritual  Life  of  the  Mi^5sionary 
n|)on  otliers.  Conducted  by  the  Eev.  J.  C.  Ballagli,  Yokohama 
Ameriuui  Reformed  Church  Mission. 

Monday^  October  29th. 

-9.30  a.  m. — Devotional  Pa{)er — The  Hindmncea  to  the  Spiritnal  Life 

of   the   Missionary.     Ifev.   D.    B.    Schneder,   Sendai,    Rei'uimed 

Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
10.30  A.  M. — Subject — Chrii^tian  Literature  in  Japan. 

First  Paper — The  Preparation  and  Spread  of  Christian  Literature 

Piu^t  Work  and  Present  Needs.     Rev.  T.  T.  Alexander,  D.  D. 

Kyoto,  American  Presbyterian  Mission. 

Discussion.     Opencjd  with  a  10  Minutes   Addrea^.     R*v.   \V.  J. 

White,  Tokyo,  Sec,  The  Ja{)an  Tract  Society. 

Second    Paper— ITynmology   in   Japan:    Past   History   and    the 

Feasibility  of  having  a    United   Hymnal.     Rev.  Geo.    Allchiu, 

Osaka,  American  Board  Mission. 

Disctission.     Opened  with  a  10  Minutes  Addres".     Rev.  A.  A. 

Bennett,  D.  D.,  Yokohama,  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 
2.30  P.  »!.— Subject — Revision  and  Circulation  of  the   Scriptures  in 

Jaimn. 

First  Paper — Is  it  Desirable  to  have  an   Early  Revision  of  the 

Jafianese  Version  of  the  Scriptures   now  in  general  use  ?    The 

Right  Rev.  Bishop  Fyson,  Hakodate,  Church  Missionary  Society. 
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Discussion.     Opened  with  a  10  jVIinuteH  Address,    Rev.  F.    G. 

Harrington,  Yokohama,  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

Second  Paper — Bible  Distribution    in  Japan.     Kev.  H.  Loom  is, 

Yokohama,  Agent  of  the  American  Bible  Scxiiety. 

Diacttssion.     Opened  with  a  10  Minutes  Address.     Rev.   S.  S. 

Synder,  Sendai,  Reformed  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
7,30  r.  M.  — Subject — Social  Movement^. 
I         First  Paper — Medical  Work,    its    Results  and   Prospects.     Rev. 

Wallace  Taylor,  M.  D.,  Osaka,  American  Board  Mipsiou.     W.  N. 

Whitney,  M.  D.,  Tokyo  Akasaka  Hospital. 

Second  Piper — The  TemjHjnvnce  Movement    in   Japan  and    Its 

Relation  to  Missionary  Work.     Rcv.   Julius  S)per,  D.  D.,  Tokyo, 

jMethodist  Episcopal  Mission.      Hon.  Taro  Ando,  M.  P.  Tokyo,. 

Third    Paper — W<»rks  of  Christian    Bi»nevolence.     ll-v.    J.    II. 

Pettee,  D.  D.,  Okayama,  American    Board  Mission.     ^Ir.    Hanx, 

Ttjkyo.  Hon.  Saburo  Shimada,  M.  P.,  Tokyo. 

Tuesday,  October  30th, 

9.30  A.  M. — Devotional  Paper — Preparation  and  Service.     Rev.  W.  B. 

Mcllvaine,  Kochi,  Am.  Presbyterian  Ch.  South. 
10,30  A.  M. — DiKJUssion  on   Sabbath  Observance.      lic[)ort  of  Com- 

mitte  on  Resohition*^-. 
2.00  p.  M.— Subject— Self-Snp|M.rt. 

First  Pai)er— Metluxls  of  the  Past  and  Results.     Rev.  J.  B.  Hail, 

D.  D.,  Wakayama,  Cumberland  Presb.  Mission. 

Discussion.  Opened  with  a  10  min.  address.  1W\.  F.W.  Voegelein. 

Tokyo,  Evang.  Asscx;.  of  N.  America.     Report  by  the  Committee 

on  Interdenominational  Comity. 

Wednesday^  October  31st. 

9.30  A.  M.— Devotional   Pajier  — Tiio   Fuhie*^s    of  the    Spirit.     Rev. 

Barclay  Buxton,  Matsuye,  Church  Missionary  Society. 
10.30  A.  M.— Paper—  Best  Means  for  Promoting  Self- Support      Rev. 

R  H.  Van  Dyke,  Shizuoka,  Methodist  Protestant  Mission 
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Discitsslov,  Opened  by  a  10  Min.  Paper.  Itev.  H.  B.  Johnson, 
Fukuokji,  Meth.  Epip.  Miwdon.  Resolutions  on  Interdenomina- 
tional Comity  ado]>te(]. 
2.00  r.  M. — Subject — The  Evangelization  of  Japan  iu  the  Present 
Generation,  is  it  Possible  and  if  so,  by  What  Means?  Eev.  E. 
H.  Jones,  Si»ndai,  Am.  B:ip.  Mis«.  Union. 

Discussion,  Opened  with  a  10  Min.  address  llev.  J.  B.  Brandram 
Kuniamoto,  Church  Missionary  Society.  Further  Resolutions 
adt^pted  and  Committees  Af)pointed.  Imprtjssions  of  the  Con- 
ference. Closing  Devotional  Meeting.  Rev.  B.  Chap{)ell,  Tokyo, 
Meth.  Epi!»c  Church. 

GENERAL  COMMITTEE  OF  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Rkv.  a.  Oltmaks,  Chairman     .     .     Saga     .     .  American  Reformed 

Church  Mission. 

lU:v.  R.  E.  McAlwnk,  Sei*.  &  Treas.  Nagoya.     .  American  Presbyter- 
ian Church,  South. 

The  Vbk.  ARCHnE.vcoK  Warhen*^  .     Osaka.     .  Church      Missionary 

Society. 

Kkv.  R.  Austin-  Thomson    .     .     .     Kolx*.    .     .  American       Baptist 

Missionary  Union. 

Rev.  S.  H.  Wainright,  M.  D.  .     .     Kobe    .     .  Methodist    Episcopal 

Church,  South. 

Rev.  J.  L.  x\tkin80x,  D.  D.     .     .     Kobe    .     .  American         Board 

Mission. 

Rev.  Julius  Sopkr,  D.  D.    .     .     .     Tokj-o        .  Methodist  Episcopal 

Rr.v.  D.  Thompsok",  D.  D.    .     .     .     Tokj-o  .     .  American  Presbyter- 
ian Mission. 

Rev.  J.  Scott,  D.  D Tokjo  .     .  Canadian  Methodist 

Mission. 

Rkv.  J.  B.  Hail,  D.D Wakayama.  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Mission. 

Brv.  S.  S.  Skyder. Sendai .    .  Reformed  Church  in 

U.S.  A 

Rev.  a  H.  Guv Tokyo  .     .  Church     of    Christ 

MiseioD. 
*l>eceim1. 
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BUSINICSS  COMMITTEE,  TOKYO. 

Rev.  D.  TiioMi'SON',  D.  D Tsnkiji,  Tokyo. 

Rev.  J.  Scott,  D.  D T^^ukiji,  Tokyo. 

Rev.  Jlti.ius  Sopeu,  D.  D Aoyama,  T<»ky(>. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Guy T.^ukiji,  Tokyo. 

LITERARY  CX)MMITrKH  KOBE. 

Rev.  VV.  P.  Buncombe,  Chairman     .     .     .  Tokyo. 

Rkv.  F^  AusTi>r  Thomson,  Secuetauy   .     .  39  KiUno,  Kobf:. 

Rkv.  S.  H.  Waikuight,  ftr.  D Kwansei  Gakuin,  Kobe 

Rev.  J.  L.  Atkinson,  D.  D 53  Hill,  Kobe. 

SUB-COMMITTEES  : 

COMMITTEE  ON  LITERARY  EXHIBIT. 

Rev.  1).  C.  Greene,  D.  D.  Tokyo,  American  Bofird  Mipsion. 

Rev.  II.  ToiTiNC,  ,,        American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

Mil.  J.  Ij.  (Jowen,  „        Methodist  Episcopal  Mission. 

a)MMITTEE  ON  STATISTICS  AND  CIIAllTS. 

Rev.  1).  S.  Spencer,  Tokyo     .     .     Methodist  Ei)isco[)al  Mission. 
Rkv.  II.  M.  Landis,       „  .     .     American  Presbyttrian  Missi«jn. 

CT)MMirrEE  ON   MISSIONARY  MAP. 
Rev.  S.  H.  Wainbicht,  M.  D.,  Kobe,  Meth.  Epu^copal  Mission  South. 

COMMITTEE  ON  NECROLOGY. 
BeV.  J.  H.  Scorr,  Osaka     .     .     American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENTERTAINMENF. 

Rev.  John  ScuTT,  D.  D.,  Tokyo  .  .  Canadian  Methodist  Mission. 

ilKV.  H.  H.  Guy,                  .,  .  .  Cluirch  of  Christ  Mission. 

Re\'.  a.  T.  Howard,            „  .  .  United  Brethn^n  Mission. 

Rev.  D.  S.  Spenceu.            ,,  .  .  Metliodist  E[)iscopal  Mission. 

Rev.  J.  C.  CosANH,             „  .  .  Friends  Mission. 
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l-OMMITTEE  ON  ARRANGEMENTS    (Hall,  etc ). 

Bev.  W,  p.  Bltkgombe,  Tokyo    .     Cliurcli  MifiP?ioiiary  Society. 
Rev.  Hugh  Waddell,        „         .     Scotch  Prepbytorian  Mission, 
'Rev.  C.  H.  D.  Fished,       „         .     American  Baptist  ]\[i&sion. 

COMMITTEE  ON  MUSIC. 

Bev.  a.  T.  Howakd,  Tokyo  .     .     .  United  Brethren  Miaflion. 

Mf.  J.  li.  CowEK,  ,,  ...  Methodist  Epbcopal  Mission. 

Bev.  p.  a.  Davey,         „  ...  Church  of  Christ  Mifision. 

Mrs.  D.  C.  Grekke,    .  .,  ...  American  Boiird  Mission. 


MINUTES. 

Morning  Session. 

Wednesday, — Octbcr  24th. 
The  Conference  was  called  to  order  by  the  Eev.  A.  Oltraan?^ 
Cliairnian  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  at  9  :  30  A.  M,  on  th*.j 
24th  day  of  Octol)er,  1903,  in  the  Y,  M.  C.  A.  Buildinix,  Tokyo. 
Tlio  meeting  was  opened  by  the  congregation  singing,  "  Praise  God 
from  whom  all  blessings  flow.*'  A  Scripture  lesion  wjis  read  from  the 
epistle  to  tlie  Eph.  by  Mr.  Oltraans  after  which  he  led  in  prayer. 

The  Chairman  then  announced  tiie  nominations  for  officers  of 
the  Conference  as  made  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  to  be  as 
follows : — 

For  President,  -The  Kev.  J.  D.  Davis,  D.D.,  Am.  Board  Mission. 

„    Vice-Presidents, — Rev.  Wm.  Imbire,  D.D.  Am.  Pres.  Mission. 

Kev.  Walter  Andrews,  Church  Miss.  See. 

Eev.  U.  S.  Spencer,  M.  E.  Mission, 

,.    Recording  Secretaries, — Rev.  R.  Austin  Thomson,  An).  Bui>t. 

Mis>\  Union. 
„  „  V  Rev.    H.    M.    Landis,    Am.    Presby. 

Mission. 
„   Reporting  Secretiries, — Rev.  D.  B.  Schneder.  D.  D.,  Reformed 

Church  in  U.  S. 
Rev.  H.   W.  Myers.  Presb,    Mission' 

South. 
Rev.  T.  H.  Haden,   M.   E.  Church. 

South. 
Rev.  H.  B.  Newell,  Am.  Board  Missioiv 
Rev.  C.  L.  Brown,  Lutheran   Mission. 
Rev.  R.  L.  Pruett,  Disciples  Mission.. 
Tliese  nominations  were  confirmed. 


r 


Kfv.  I).  S.  SpKxrKH,  Kkv.  William  Imiuuk"!).!).,  Hkv.  Waltkh  An'dkk.wh 

V.  Pros.  ^^   Pns.  V.   Pics. 

Kf.v.  R.  a.  Thomson,  Hkv.  J.  D.  Dams,  I>.l).,  I:k..  H.  M.  Lan'I)I>. 

First  Sec.  Pn'sideiit.  St'C'<»u<l  St'c. 


OFFirF.US  Of   T/fK    roVFKKKNCV.. 
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Vice-President  Spencer  took  the  cluiir  aud  cixllotl  upon  Rev.  J.  D. 
Duri?,  D.  D.  to  deliver  the  opening  addi-esH  to  the  Conference  on 
^^  Our  Message.*' 

At  the  close  of  the  address  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 

Arningements  announced  the  nominations  for  committees  as  follows : — 

On  Resolutions, —       Rev.  IS.  H.  Wainright,  M.  D.,  M.  E.  South. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Dearing,  D.  D.,  Am.  Bapt.  Miss. 

Union. 
Rev.    Sidney  L.  Gulick,  Am.  Board  Jliss. 
Rev.    J.    B.    Brandram,    Ch.    Miss.    Soc. 
Rev.  R.  B.  Peery,  Pli.  D.,  Lutheran  Mi.^. 
Rev.  IT.  B.  Price,  Presby.  Ch.  South. 
Rev.  A.  Oltmans,  Reformed  Ch.  Miss. 
On  Correspondence, — General  Committee  of  Arrangements 
On  Intn>ductions, —     Rev.  J.  H.  Pettee,  D.  D.,  Am.  Board  Mi©. 
P^ev.  A.  Oltmans,  Reformed  Churcli 
Rev.  Iv.  E.  McAlpine,  Presby.  Cli.  South. 
On  Mails —  Rev.  S.  S.  Snyder,  Reformed  Ch.  in  U.S.  A. 

On  Publication,^.—       Rev.  D.   C.  Greene,  D.    D.,   Am.   Board 
Miss. 
Rev.     R.    Austin    Thomson,    Am.    Bapfe^ 

Miss.  Union. 
Rev.    H.    M.    Landis,  An).    Presby.    Mis?. 
Mr.  J.  L.  Cowen,  M.  E.  Church. 
On  Admission  and       Mr.  Galen  M.  Fisher,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Seating,—  Mr.  V.  W.  Helm,  Y.  M.  C   A. 

Rev.  A.  T.  Howard,  United  Brethren  Mise*- 
TheJ«  nominations  were  confirmed. 
It   was   voted — That  the   hours  of  closing  be  12 :  30  P.  M.  and 

4  :  30.  P.  M. 

Announcements, —  1.  Bishop  Wilon  of  the  M.  E.  Ch.  Soutb 
and  Rev.  A.  G.  Jones,  Eng.  Bapt.  Mission,  China  will  deliver  addre^es 
on  Thursday  evening  at  7  :  30. 

2.     On  Friday  evening  an  adjourned  session  of  the  Educa- 
tional  Conference  of  last  January  will  le  hell. 
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3.  Papers  or  addresses  are  to  be  handed  to  the  lleoording  Secretiries 
•before  (lie  close  of  the  conference. 

4.  The  programme  as  printed  is  to  he  carried  out  except  as  ordered 
•otherwise  by  a  vote  of  the  conference. 

5.  Tlie  Treiisurer  is  ready  to  receive  further  contributions  to  the 
guarantee  fund, — 2  yen  or  more  per  member. 

The  chairman  introduced  Dr.  Greene  who  gave  the  pai>er  as  given 
in  the  official  programme. 

Dr.  Thompson  followed   with  a  paper  as  noted  in   the  official 
programme. 

Dr.  Wainwright  explained  a  largo  mission  map  of  Japan  pn^pared 
by  Mr.  S.  Sadakata  of  the  Kwansei  Gakuin. 

Notices, — 1.     Instruction  about  registration  cards. 
2,     Missionaries  from  China  were  invited  to  sit  as  regular  meml)eri 
with  privileges  of  the  floor. 

Closed  with  singing. 

Aftkknoon  Session. 

OctobiT  24th. 

Oi>fued  with  singing  "  All  Hail  tlie  Power  of  JeMu^'  Name.'' 

Prayer  by  Mr.  Buxton. 

Miss  Reynolds  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was  introduced  and  rt*sponded 
briefly.     Bishop  Wilson  of  the  M.  K  C.  S.  was  also  introductnl. 

Mr.  Draper  then  read  a  paper  as  given  in  the  official   {)roj;riuume. 

Mr.  Winn  opened  the  discnssion  by  a  10  minute  address. 

A  resolution   was  passed  to  refer  all   recommendations  in  tiie  set 
papers  or  addresses  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.     Also  that  otiuT 
resolutions  in  order  to  receive  recognition  from  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
•    lions  must  be  signed  by  at  least  five  members. 

The  discussion  on  Mr.  Draper's  papi-r  was  then  continiKnl  by  Revs. 
J.  H.  Balhvgh  and  W.  B.  Parshlty. 

Notices, — 1.     About  special  morning  prayer-meetings  in  the   Y. 
M.  C.  A.  hall  and  in  Tsukiji  Union  Church. 
2.     A  Ladies'  meeting  on  Sat.  1.30--2.30  P.  M. 

An   invitation   froni  Coli  A.  li.  Buck,  U.. 8.  Minister,  and  J!ilr3. 
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Buck  was  received,  inviting  the  C  mferenco  to  a  reception  at  tlieir 
home  on  Tuesday  Evening  (Oct.  30th)  from  7  to  10  P.  M. 

The  Conference  accepted  this  invitation  with  thanks  and  the  First 
Secretiiry  and  Dr.  Ds  Forest  were  delegated  to  take  the  reply  of  the 
Conference  back  to  Col.  and  Mrs.  IJuck, 

The  second  paper  of  the  afternoon  prepared  by  Mij«8  Dudley,  was 
read  by  lliss  Barrows,  (see  programme). 

Discussion  opened  by  Miss  Leavitt,  and  continue<l  by  Kev.  J.  H. 
Ballagh,  Mrs.  G.  P.  Pierson,  Eevs.  B(X)th,  Pruett  and  Fry. 

Adjourned  with  prayer  by  the  Ciiairman,  Dr.  Davi.-, 

MoRKiya  Session'. 

Thursday,— October  25th. 

The  morning  scvssion  was  opened  at  9 :  30  A.  M.  by  Vice-Pres. 
Inibrie,  with  singing,  reading  of  scripture  and  prayt^r  after  which  the 
Rev.  J.  Scott,  D.  D.  wiis  called  upon  to  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Spirit- 
ual Life  of  the  Missionary  himself."  At  the  close  of  the  devotional 
I)apcr  a  number  of  the  delegates  led  in  prayer. 

Vice-[*res.  Imbrie  called  upon  Rev,  W.  Andrews  to  read  a  paper 
(see  oflBcial  programme.) 

Discussion  opened  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Waters  and  continued  by 
the  Revs.  W.  P.  Buncombe,  E.  R.  Miller,  H.  G.  Mmphy,  R.  B.  Peery, 
Mrs.  G.  P.  Piei-son  and  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Patton. 

0>1.  and  Mrs.  Buck  were  m  ide  iionorary  members,  and  the  First 
Sec.  and  Dr.  Dei^'orest  were  delegated  to  request  them  to  give  the 
Confrrence  the  pleasure  of  their  presence. 

The  Trea«.  Mr.  McAlpine  reported  that  from  150  missionaries 
out  of  a  total  of  600  he  had  received  350  yen  so  far  U)ward  the  guar- 
antee fund,  and  requested  further  contributions,  any  excess  over  ex- 
penses of  Conference  to  go  towards  publisliing  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Conference. 

Mr.  Oltmans  read  the  second  paper  of  the  morning,  (see  program- 
me). 

Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  McCollum,  and  continued  by  Revs. 
Cooke,  BuncomW,  H.  B.  Price  and  Allchin,  Closed  with  singing  and 
prayer. 
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Afternoon  Session. 

October,  25tli. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  2  :  30  P.  M.  The  Eev.  Dr. 
IVilcox,  of  Foo  Chow,  China,  conducted  the  devotional  exercises. 
Vice-Pres.  Spencer  called  ujx)n  the  Rev.  R  Austin  Thomson  to  read 
his  paper  on  ^^  Christian  Work  in  the  Liu  Chiu  Islands. '' 

It  was  voted, — That  three  minutes  be  allowed  to  the  writers  i)f 
papers  at  the  close  of  the  discussions  should  they  so  desire. 

After  singing  of  a  hymn  Rev.  J.  Batchelor  was  called  upon  to 
read  his  paper  on,  '*  Christian  Work  among  the  Ainu." 

lAillowing  a  hymn  Rev.  J.  H.  Scott  j)resented  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Nexirology,  which  was  accepted  and  referred  to  the 
-Committee  on  Publications. 

Tile  Rev.  D.  S.  Spencer  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Statistics.  This  was  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publi- 
cations. 

The  Conference  listened  to  addresses  from  the  representatives  of 
the  Japani\si^  Domei  Kwai,  Dr.  J.  D.  Davis  and  the  Riv.  Kozaki.  Tlie 
latter  jmi^'entt^d  the  proposed  eflfort  to  raise  five  thonsjind  yt*n  ft>r 
evangelistic  work  throughout  the  Empire  in  the  opening  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

R?solved  that  this  matter  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resf> 
lutions. 

The  session  closed  with  the  singing  of  a  hymn  and  the  benedic- 
tion pronounced  by  Rev.  D.  S.  Spencer, 


Evening  Session. 

October  25th. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  A.  G.  Jones  and  Bishop  A.  W. 
Wilson  (For  abstracts  see  under  papers,  etc.  as  printed  farther  on). 
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MoiiNiNG  Session, 

Friday,— October  26th. 

The  devotional  services  were  oi>en^d  by  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Wain- 
right  after  which  Eev.  A.  D.  Hail,  D.  D.  read  a  {Miper  on  '^  l^ible 
Study  in  its  Eelation  to  the  Personal  Life  of  the  Missionary.*' 

Voted, — That  all  applause  following  devotional  i)api»'8  be  omitted. 

Voted, — That  Rev.  C.  M.  Cady  Ije  invited  to  sit  as  corresponding 
member. 

The  Rev.  S.  H.  Wainright,  D.  D.  read  a  pajHir  on  '*  Sciiools  and 
Colh*j2:os  Ibr  Young  Men. 

The  di!?cu.ssiou  was  o|)ened  by  Prof.  lil.  N.  WyckofF  and  tiiken 
|iiirt  in  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Moore,  ilrs.  G.  P.  Piei-son  and  Rev.  JS.  E. 
Hager. 

The  Conference  was  favored  with  a  selection  by  a  male  quartet  te. 

iloosrs.  Ibuka  of  the  Meiji  Gakuin,  and  Hirotsu  of  the  Dashii^lia 
wore  intnxhiced.  Mr.  Ibuka  responded  briefly. 

The  Second  paper  of  the  si^ssion,  ^sSchools  and  Colleges  for 
Young  Women/'  was  read  by  Miss  S.  A.  Searle,  and  the  discussion 
wsw  opent'd  by  an  address  by  Mi?s  C.  A,  Converse.  Voted — that  the 
Conference  Sessions  be  extended  to  Oct.  31st. 

The  Session  was  closed  with  prayer  and  benediction  by  Bijihop 
McEim. 

Afternoon  Session. 

October  26th. 

The  meeting  was  opened  witli  prayer  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Meacham. 

The  Rev.  D.  W.  Learned,  D.  D.  read  a  paper  on  "  Tiieological 
and  Evangelistic  Tmining  Schools.*'  The  discussion  was  opened 
by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Pan'hley,  and  was  participated  in  by  Ifcv.  J,  L. 
Dearing,  D.  D.,  Rev.  A.  Oltmans  and  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Moore.  Mr.  and 
Mra.  Cowen  favored  the  Conference  with  a  duet. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Swift  was  on  motion  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Gbnference. 
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Miss  West  read  a  pa)>er  on  "  Traininii:  Schools  for  Bible  Women'* 
or  rather  *'  The  Bible  Woman  and  her  Training."  Dlsciwsion  opened 
by  Misrt  Cozad.  ' 

Closed  with  prayer  and  l>enediction  by  Rev.   J.  B.  Brandram. 

Evening  Session-. 

October  26lh. 

A  continuation  of  the  Educational  Convention  held  in  Tok^-o  last 
January. 

Morning  Session. 

Saturday,— Octubor  27tb. 

The  devotional  services  were  opened  by  the  Kev.  D.  tS.  Spencer. 
The  Tmv.  a.  a.  Bennett,  D.  D.  read  his  paper  on  "  The  Place  of 
Prayer  and  Intercession  in  the  life  of  the  Missionary.'' 

The  ])resident  nominated  the  following  members  as  a  Committee 
on  Interdenominational  Comity. 

Prof.  E.  W.  Clement.  A.  B.  M.  U.  Rev.  S.  L.  Giilick.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
Rev.  W.  P.  Buncombe,  C.  M.  S.       Rev.  G.  F.  Diaper,  M.  E. 
Rev.  T.  M.  McNair,  Am.  Pres.         Rev.  G.  M.  Meacham,  Can.  Meth. 
Rev.  J.  L.  Patton,  Am.  Epis. 

Voted, — That  afternoon  sessions  begin  at  two  i*.  M. 

A  telegram  was  received  from  the  Tern  iterance  Conference  in 
sei^sion  in  Yokohama  sending  greetings,  the  Rev,  G.  F.  Draper  Ix^ing 
asked  to  read  Phil.  4 :  19—20. 

Vice-President  Spencer  and  Rev.  G,  F.  Draper  were  appointed  by 
the  Conference  to  convey  a  suitable  reply. 

Prt)f.  E.  W.  Clement  was  called  upn  to  read  his  paper  on  "  The 
Attitude  of  the  Educational  Classes  towards  Christianity." 

Voted, — that  the  photograph  of  the  Conferenct3  be  tjiken  on 
Monday,  at  four  P.  M. 

The  Reporting  Secretaries  announced  that  provision  had  l)een 
mailc  for  rejH^rts  of  this  Conference  to  the  following  papers,  "  Japan 
Mail,"  ^^  Ja[>an  Time-,"  "  Kobe  Herald,"  the  leading  Christian  papers 
of  Tokyo,  also  to  the  following  representative  periodicals,  "  The  New 
York    Independent,"    "  The  Outlook,"    "  Missionary    Review   of    the 
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WcrW  "  Church  Missionary  Intelligencer/'  Eng.,  the  "  Allgemeine 
Missions-Zeitschrift  '*  of  Geriuany. 

It  Wiis  huggasted  that  the  various  Missions  represented  asinine  the 
rt%*'i>on8ibility  of  reporting  to  their  own  denominational  paper  . 

The  discusfjion  on  Prof.  Clement's  pai)er  was  opened  by  the  Ri'V. 
J.  II.  De  FiTre,st,  and  jKirticipated  in  by  tho  llev.  S.  H.  Wainright,  Rev. 
^.  L.   Gulick,  Mrs.  Pierson,   Bev.  E.  H.  Fry  and  Ktn-.  E.  H.  Jones. 

MisH  Hayaslii,  of  Ferris  Seminary,  favored  the  Conferei»ce  with  t\ 

Mr.  Galen  M.  Fisher  re;id  a  paper  on,  "  Methods  of  reaching  the 
Student  Classen,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Wurk."  This  was  followed  by  an 
addrejfl  by  V.  W.  Ib^lm  ojiening  the  diH:u^ssil)Il,  in  which  lli-v.  F.  S. 
(.'urtis,  Dr.  Davis  and  tho  Rev.  D.  Norman  t«M)k  part. 

The  hCiftrion  Wits  closed  with  the  l)encdiction  by  the  Hi  v.  3[r. 
Andre  wp. 

A  tTEllKOOX    SkSSC  ( >N-. 

OctolHir  27th. 

M<3eting  o{)ened  with  a  hymn  and  prayer  by  lii^v.  Pruett. 

Tiie  paper  on  ^*  Sunday  Schools  "  by  Miss  A.  S.  Duzzcll  was 
rtiul  by  Miss  L.  Mead.  The  discussion  was  opened  by  3Iis^  T<la  Lutlu  r 
fi»]lowed  by  R**v.  Noss,  Miss  Hunter-Brown,  Aliss  Mea»l,  ^Irs.  Pitr?x>i), 
Mrs.  Hinford,  itiss  Baucus  and  Mrs.  Fry. 

The  Conft^ence  Wivs  favored  with  a  solo  by  Mian  Mary  Winn. 

H.  E.  Col.  Burk  was  introduced  to  tlie  Conferena^  and  in  a  few 
\vnrd*»  expressed  his  interest  in  the  wr»rk  of  missions  and  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  large  gJithcTing  of  workers. 

Vi'ted, — That  the  historicjil  part  of  the  ConftTcnce  Report  of  ISS.'J 
be  referrexl  to  the  Publication  Committw?  with  power  to  revisit  aud 
republish  in  the  report  of  the  Proceedings  of  this  Gmfen-nce. 

Misa  A.  L.  Howe  read  her  jiaper  "On  Work  among  the 
Children  including  the  Kindergarten.''  The  discussion  was  opene'd  by 
a  i^aper  of  Miss  Hirgrave's  read  by  Miss  Vetizey,  followed  by 
addresses  by  Mrs.  Thomson,  Mrs.  Topping  and  Miss  Lauius. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Moseley  ivad  his  paper  on  "  Family  Religion  and  the 
Pmctical  Observance  ot  the  Lord's  Day." 
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Tiie  di^cuaaion  was  opened  by  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Price. 
The  sesMon  then  adjourned  with  prayer. 

Sunday,  Oct  28th. 

The  only  Sunday  service  ot*  the  Conference  was  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  II.  Ballagh  who  gave  his  address  on,  "  The  Influenoe  of  the 
Spiritual  Life  of  the  Missionary  upon  Others." 

An  address  was  given  in  Japanese  by  the  Rev. — ^iind  was  inter- 
preted into  English  by  Mr.  Ballagh. 

MouNiNG  Session. 

Monday, — October  29th. 

The*  devotional  services  w<mc  opened  by  the  Rev.  W.  Andrews. 
The  Rev.  D.  B.  Schneder,  D.  D.  was  called  upou  to  read  a  jvaper  on 
"  The  llindrences  to  the  Spiritual  Life  of  the  Missionary." 

The  ['resident  Dr.  Davis  called  on  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Alexander  to 
read  his  paper  on,  "  The  Preparation  and  Spread  of  Ctiristian  Litera- 
ture j  :  Tast  Work  and  Present  Needs.'' 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  "White  and  contin- 
ued by  Rev.  Otis  Gary,  Rev.  H.  Loomi«,  Rev.  H.  B.  Price,  Rev.  J.  B. 
Brand  ram,  Rev.  Geo.  AUchin,  Rev.  D.  Norman  and  the  Rev.  D.  S. 
Sf)eucer. 

The  Conference  listened  to  a  rendering  by  a  male  quartette 

Members  of  the  Firs^t  Conference  in  1872  and  present  at  this 
Conference,  appeared  on  the  platform  at  this  juncture. 

The  liev.  Geo.  Allchin  read  a  paper  on  ^'  Hymnology  in  Japan, 
Past  History  and  Feasibility  of  having  a  Union  Hymnal." 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Bennett,  D.  D.  and 
l>articipated  in  by  the  Revs.  Rowlands,  Snodgrass,  D.  S.  Spencer. 

Session  adjourned  with  benediction  by  Rev.  W.  Andrews. 

Afi-eiinoon  Session. 

October  29th. 
Presided  over  by  Dr.  Imbrie.  Opemid  with  hymn  and    prayer. 
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Vice  President  Imbrie  called  upon  the  Rev.  H.  Mc.  K  Price  to 
read  Bishop  Fysoii's  pajwr  oii  "  Is  it  Desirable  to  have  an  Early 
Kevision  of  the  Japanese  Version  of  the  Scriptures  now  in  General 
Uj?e  ?" 

The  discufision  was  opened  by  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Harrington,  followed 
by  the  Rev.  D.  0.  Greene,  U.  D. 

The  Rev.  H.  Tjoomis  wiis  called  upon  to  read  his  piper  on,  *-'-  Bible 
Distribution  ^  and  the  discussion  opened  by  the  liev.  S.  S.  Snyder  and 
partici[iated  in  by  Revs.  B.  Buxton,  K  H.  Jones,  J.  C.  Biv^d,  W.  P. 
Turner,  11.  Loomis,  E.  C.  Fry,  U.  G.  Murpliy,  McKenzie. 

Closed  with  the  benediction  by  Bishop  Awdry. 

Evening  Session. 

Octok^r  29t]i. 

The  first  pa jH?r  was  read  by  Dr.  Wallace  Taylor  on  ^'Mtdical 
Work,  its  Results  and  Pros[^ects.''  Discussion  by  Dr.  W.  N.  Whitney. 

The  Fccond  paper  by  li(n\  J.  Soi)er,  D.  D.,  was  read  by  Mr. 
Wadman, — subject  "  The  Temperance  Movement  in  Ja[>an  and  its 
Relation  to  Missionary  Work." 

The  Hon.  Taro  Ando,  M.  P.  followed  in  an  address  in  English 
ou  this  theme. 

The  third  paper  was  rciid  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Pett^e,  D.  D.,  on 
*•  Works  of  Christian  Benevolence." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hani,  superintending  a  Christian  lutrne  for 
ex-convicts,  were  introduced  and  Mr.  Hara  re<:ponded  in  a  Ja|>anese 
iiddrea^    The  Hon.  Saburo  Shiniada,  M.P.  gave  also  a  Japanea^  address. 

A  resolution  in  appreciation  of  the  good  work  repn^sented  by  these 
Japanese  workers  in  Christian  benevolence  was  adopted.  (Text,  see 
Minutes  Supplement,  No.  2). 

MoBNiNG  Session. 

Tuesday,— October  30th. 
Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  tlie  Rev.   Macllwaine  who 
gave  au  address  on  "  Preparation  and  Service.'* 

A  resolution  was  presented  to  the  Conference  by  Dr.  Wainright, 
Chaiiiiian  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  as  follows :  Resolved, — 
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That  as  a  body  of  foreign  misBionaries  living  and  laboring  in  Japan 
and  assembled  in  Tokyo  tf>  deliberate  regarding  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tian work,  we  most  respectfully  venture  to  convey  to  His  Imperial 
Majesty,  The  Emju'ror  of  Japan,  our  most  hearty  ap[)reciation  of  His 
Majesty's  enlightened  an«l  beneficent  reign ;  an<l  that  we  humbly 
jis^ure  Hl.s  Majesty  of  our  earnest  prayers  to  God  in  His  Wialf,  that 
He  may  long  l)e  sfwired  to  rule  in  peiice  and  prosj^erity  over  His 
Majesty's  «ubject<?  and  those  from  other  hinds  who  dwell  within  trie 
realm. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

The  (lis-cusaion  on  the  "  01)servance  of  the  Sabbath  "  was  rosumed 
and  partici[)ated  in  by  the  llevs.  J.  W.  ]\Ioore,  C.  H.  D.  Fisher,  E.  H. 
Van  Dykts  J.  B.  Hail,  H.  13.  Price,  0.  Cary,i:.  Siiodgnics,  Bish.  Awdry, 
iiud  C  B.  M^)4^eley. 

The  resolution  on  "  Sabbath  Observance  ''  was  intnxluced  by  Dr. 
Wainright  and  di.scu8sed  by  Revs.  J.  C.  Billagli,  W,  l\  Buncombe, 
S.  S.  Snyder,  liiugle,  Geo.  Alchin,  Mrs.  Pieivon  and  ll(>s)ka\v:i. 

The  n solution  was  adopted.  (For  text  se*^  yiinutes  Supplement 
Xo.  :)). 

The  rece[)tion  at  the  U.  S.  Legation  was  announced  to  be  fi-om 
iigiit  to  ten,  L\  M.  The  President  also  announced  tiiat  a  cheque  for 
fifty  yen  towards  Conference  expenses  had  been  received  from  Ool. 
Buck,  U.  S.  Minister. 

The  thanks  of  the  Conference  were  returned  to  His  Excellency  by 
a  rising  vote. 

The  Trea.«.  j^tated  he  had  so  far  receivi^l  ."i-ij  yen  from  25o  per- 
s)n^'.  The  Conference  was  favored  by  a  selection  by  the  male  quar- 
tette, Messrs.  Allchin,  Rowland,  Clark  and  Gulick.  Resolutions  (4)  to 
(lOj  (for  text  see  Minutes  Supplement)  were  adopted  by  the  Conference. 

Adjournment  with  prayer  by  Rev.  W.  E.  Towson. 

Afteunoon  Sessiox. 

October  30th. 
Devotional  services   were  conducted  by  Rev.  C.  H.  D.    Fisher. 
Rev.  J.  B.  ILiil,  U.D.  was  called  upon  to  read  his  jmper  on  self  sup[>ort. 
The  discussion   of  this  subject  was  opened  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Voege- 
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Icin,  and  continued  by  Rev?  W.  Andre  w^^  D.  \V.  L'>a^ne^1,  0.  Cary, 
W.  ImLrie,  Bisliop  Awdry,  W.  B.  Parshlcy,  T.  G.  S  Innnaker,  Mmc- 
]Sair,  A.  A.  Bennett,  Geo.  Allchin,  Hiraiwa,  Dr.  l)ii  Forest^  U,  B. 
I/rice,  Mr.  Ijino:le. 

Tile  li'*A\  S.  L.  Gulic;c  |)resented  tlio  report  of  the  0)nnnittee  on 
Interdenominational  Comity  and  i'c  was  discussed  by  the  Rev?.  W. 
imbrie,  Snodgrasfs,  Chapman,  McKenzie  and  Van  Dyke.  Mr.  Chaj)- 
nian'8  amendment  was  referred  to  the  Cumniittee  on  Resolution?. 

Sesion  claed  with  benediction. 

MouKiNG  Session. 

Wednesday, — October  Slst. 

Devotional  services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  B.  P)UXton  who  j^ave 
r.n  address  on  '*  The  Fulness  of  the  Spirit,*'  after  whicli  a  large 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  Jed  in  prayer. 

An  explanation  of  statistical  diagrams  was  given  by  Mr.  Landis. 
Tne  President  called  upon  Rev.  E.  Van  Dyke  to  read  his  paper  on 
**  Best  Means  of  I'romoting  SSeif  Support."  The  discussion  of  this 
subject  was  openeil  by  a  ]>aper  by  the  llt»v.  11.  B.  Jolmson,  read 
by  Rev.  D.  S.  Spencer,  followed  by  Rev.  E.  II.  Jones. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  "  Interdenominational  Comity  " 
was  i)resenttHl  by  Rev.  IS.  L.  Gulick. 

An  amendment  was  offered  by  Dr.  Imbrie.  (Text  in  Minutes 
Supplement  No.  11.) 

The  aniendment  was  discussed  by  Bishop  Awdry,  Revs.  Alcliin, 
Dr.  Imbrie,  Oltmans,  Snodgrass,  Cary,  Cook.  It  was  ctirried  unani- 
mously, and  the  doxoloiry  was  sung. 

R'.»v.  S.  li.  GulickV'  ri»sohjtion  was  carried  along  with  Dr.  Greene's 
preimblo.    (Text  see  Minutes  Supplement  No.  11.) 

CI»%?ed  with  prayer  and  benediction- by  Rev.  W.  Andrews. 

Aftkun'oon  Session. 

October  31st. 
Di'votional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Dr.  Hail  after  whicli  the 
I'ri^ident  c«illed  uikhi  Rev.  E.  H.  Jones  to  read  his  paper  on  "  The 
KvangelizHtion  of  Japan   in  the  Present  Generation :    Is  it  Possible 
and  if  so  by  VVhat  Means  ?'- 
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Di^cu^sum  was  opened  by  the  Eov.  J.  E.  Bnvndnini,  and  partici- 
pated in  by  G.  M.  Fisher,  llevs.  Woodward,  Hager,  S.  Ti.  Gulick, 
Towson,  Haiich.  Vot^d,  that  the  resohition  contained  in  Mr.  Jnnes^ 
paper  be  referred  to  the  Tnterdenoniiiiational  Comity  Committee. 
The  President  announced  the  names  of  the  committee  on  *^  Iiiter- 
tleiiominational  Comity."  The  Committee  Ui  elect  its  own  chairman. 
The  Conference  confirmed  the  nominatii'iiLJt. 

Resolution  (12)  was  ad<>i)te«l. 

„  (1-^)       n  „ 

„  (1^)       „  „ 

„         (IT))  was  laid  on  the  table. 

„  (i^)  not  acted  on. 

„         (17)  referred  to  the  committee  on  Interdenominational 

Comity. 
„  (18)  was  adrpted. 

„       (110    .       . 

(•20)     „         „     (See  Minutes  Siip|)!.-mrnt). 

The  President  nominated  a  coimnittee  of  seven  on  the  "  .Japan 
Sabbath  Observance  Union." 

Mr.  Kozaki  made  some  remarks. 

Dr.  D.  Mtuidonald  was  on  resohition  made  correspond  in  l;  member. 

Biit'f  in^pressions  of  the  Conferenco  were  <;iven  by  Dr.  Pettee, 
Hiraiwa,  Dr.  DeForest,  Murphy,  Dr.  Dearing,  MacNair,  Lingle,  Allchin, 
I^ierson,  Dr.  Thompson,  Spencer,  Dra])er,  Dr.  Mt^acham,  Hager,  Frank, 
and  special  closing  remarks  by  the  Pros.,  Dr.  Davis. 

The  closing  moments  of  the  Conference  were  of  a  di^votional 
character,  the  service  being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  B.  Chappell. 

A  committe  to  coopemte  with  the  Fukuin  Domeikwai  (Japan 
Evangelical  Alliance)  was  app6inted  (See  Minutes  Supplement). 

The  Conference  adjourned  with  singing  of  the  doxology  and 
benediction  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Ballagh,  at  4.50  p.m. 

RoBEia'  A.  Thomson, 

First  Secretary, 
H.  M.  Landis, 

Second  Secretary^ 
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JIINUTES  SUrPLEMENT. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

1.  Resolved  tlmt  as  a  body  of  foivij^n  missionaries  living  and 
laboring  in  Japan  and  assembled  iii  Tokyo  to  deliberate  regarding 
the  progress  of  Christian  work,  we  mo-t  ri'S[)ectfa]ly  venture  to  convey 
to  His  Imperial  Majesty,  The  Einjeror  of  Japan,  onr  most  hearty 
appreciation  of  His  Ml  jesty's  enlightei.el  and  beneficent  reign;  and 
that  we  liumbly  tis^nre  His  IMajeaty  ot  our  earnest  prayers  to  Ct^nl  in 
His  behalf,  that  He  may  long  Ix)  spared  to  rule  in  peace  nnd  prospi^rity 
over  His  Majesty's  subjects  and  those  fr<»m  otlier  lauds  who  dwell 
within  the  realm. 

2.  Resolved  that  the  Conference  place  on  record  its  ])]easuro  at 
Isaving  heard  Messrs  Ando,  Hara  and  Shimada  (viz.  at  the  Mon. 
Eve.  {Session)  on  varioiis  questions  of  scui  d  reform,  and  its  appreciation 
of  the  work  doue  by  the^'e  brethren  in  behalf  of  Japanese  society,  and 
we  hereby  wish  tliem  Gnd'.s  richest  blessing  upon  their  lalKjrs  and  assure 
them  of  our  continued  sympathy  and  hearty  cooperation. 

3.  WiiereiiH  the  proper  observance  of  the  SabUith  is  one  of  the 
mofit  im[)ortant,  practical,  and  at  the  same  time  difficult  questions 
which  tlie  Churches  and  Missions  in  Japan  have  to  deal  with,  and 
whereiis  united  and  earnest  effort  is  h)  necessjiry  in  order  to  secure  a 
general  observance  of  the  s-ime  both  by  church  members  and  the 
general  public. 

Be  it  re«)lved : 

(1.)  That  this  Conference  c^'rrespond  through  its  President  and 
Secretaries  with  the  i)ro|>er  autliorities  of  all  the  various  Christian 
denominations  in  this  country  and  with  the  missionary  Ixxlies  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  tlieir  Ct)oper.ilion  and  that  of  their  people  in 
establishing  a  Japan  Sabbath  Uniou,  consisting  of  Japanese  and 
foreigners  (lay  and  clericjxl),  the  purpose  of  which  shall  be  to  bring 
about  a  better  oliservatice  of  the  Sabbath. 

(2.)  That  this  Conference  apiioint  seven  of  its  nieml)ers  to  serve 
with  aeven  Japanese,  which  it  hereby  requests  the  Fukuin  Uon^eikwai 
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to  ap])oinf,  as  a  Btmrd  of  JIanagers  of  this  Japan  SAl)l)ath  Union, 
and  that  the  said  Board  olect  its  own  officer?. 

(Com.  of  peven  foreigners :  W.  P.  Buncombe,  B.  C.  Ha  worth,  A. 
A.  Bennet,  D.  D.,  J.  Soper,  D.  D.,  M.  N.  Wyckoff,  Sc  D.,  A.  C. 
Borden,  11.  H.  Gu}'.)  [iVofe.  It  was  suggested  that  Rev.  C.  B.  Ma^eley 
be  included,  and  that  his  name  be  put  first  instead  of  Mr.  Bun- 
coml)e.  Ti»e  secretaries  are  uncertain  therefore  which  name  is 
correctly  included.] 

4.  Keeolved  that  having  heard  the  statement  made  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Fukuin  Domeikwai  (Evanjjjelical  Alliance  of  Japan),  wo 
rejoice  that  Grod  has  put  it  into  1 1 u;  hearts  of  our  brethren  to  under- 
take special  efforts  in  connection  with  the  opening  century ;  and  that 
we  recommend  to  the  missionary  body  such  cooperation  as  may  be 
found  possible,  and  that  we  pray  that  Gv»d  will  abundantly  ble>» 
this  endeavor  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  people  of  Japan. 

5.  Resolved  that  this  Conference  approve  the  recommendations  of 
the  Statistical  0)mmittee  regarding  the  adoption  of  uniform  statisticiil 
blanks  for  all  mission?. 

(b'or  copy  of  blank  see  gener.il  supplement.) 

6.  Wliereas  we  Jearn  with  the  deepest  concern  of  the  recent 
crisis  in  Cliina  resulting  in  the  iniV«sicre  of  scores  of  missionaries  and 
of  thousands  of  Chinese  Christian^',  in  the  great  destruction  of  mission 
proi^rty,  and  serious  interruption  to  Christian  evangelization. 

Be  it  resolved  : 

(1)  That  we  express  our  confident  faith  that  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  is  still  the  seed  of  the  church,  and  that  the  present  trials  are 
but  an  introduction  to  a  grander  and  more  extended  awakening  than 
China  has  ever  known. 

(2)  That  we  express  our  gratitude  for  and  profound  recognition  of 
thft  providence  of  G^  in  the  deliverance  from  peril  of  the  legations  at 
Peking,  and  of  hundreds  of  missionaries  and  Chinese  Christians  in 
different  parts  of  China  at  times  when  the  intervention  of  God  was 
clearly  and  manifestly  their  only  help. 

(3)  That  we,  as  a  Conference,  express  our  deepest  sj'mpathy  with 
the  families  of  those  who  have  lost  their  lives  through  these  troubles; 
and 
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(4)  That  we  convey  to  our  brethren,  both  Chinese  and  fore^^n, 
-called  to  labor  in  China,  our  hearty  sympathy  in  their  recent  trying 
ex|)erienceJ»,  and  assure  them  of  our  earnest  prayers  in  their  l>ehalf. 

7.  Resolved  that  though  in  an  ever  increasing  degree  the  responsi- 
bility for  evangelizing  the  land  must  be  assumed  by  Japanese  Chris- 
tians, yet  for  some  time  to  come  there  will  be  need  for  the  efforts  of 
niissionaries  fmm  other  land?. 

We  therefore  urge  our  Bairds  to  see  that  the  prasent  force  I »e 
fully  maintained,  and  that  ciirefiil  consideration  be  given  to  nich 
recjnests  as  may  come  fn^m  their  Missions  for  reinforcements  to  meet 
sj)eciul  needs. 

8.  Whereas  young  men  in  Japan  occupy  a  pasition  of  increasing 
imp)rtance,  and 

Whereas  there  is  need  for  special  effort  to  unite  young  men  in 
Christian  work  by  and  for  young  men,  and 

Wiiereas  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  both  in  the 
West  and  in  Japan  has  successfully  faced  tin's  need  and  has  conducted 
its  work  in  harmony  with,  and  as  an  agency  of,  the  Church  of  Christ ; 

Be  it  resolved,  that  we  commend  its  efforts  in  the  schools  and 
cities  of  Japan,  and  shall  welcome  a  wise  extension  on  a  scale 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  young  men  and  to  the  strength  of  the 
Cliristian  Church  in  Japan. 

9.  Kesolved  that  the  Publishing  Committee  be  authorized  to 
make  such  selections  from  the  papers  which  have  been  read  before  the 
Conforeuce,  as  in  its  judgment  seem  best,  and  consult  with  the  religious 
pa|»ers  and  publishing  houses  with  regard  to  having  them  published 
and  circulated  in.  Japanese  without  expense  to  this  Conference. 
10.     Besolved: 

(1)  That  this  Conference  commend  to  Christian  philanthropists  in 
England  and  America  the  schools  under  foreign  mission  supervision  in 
.Japan  ;  and 

(2)  That  we  most  earnestly  call  their  attention  to  the  need  of 
-endowment  funds,  that  these  institutions  may  become  independent  of 
the  annual  appropriations  of  Mission  Boards  for  their  support,  and 
itbat  a  limited  number  of  wisely  located  leading  mission  institutions  of 
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learning  may  supplement  their  schools  of  secondary  giiule  with  collegi- 
ate courses  of  study. 

11.  (I)  This  Conference  of  Missionaries,  assembled  in  the  city  of 
Tokyo,  proclaims  its  firm  l)elief  that  all  those  who  are  one  with  Christ 
by  faith  are  one  lx>dy ;  and  it  calls  upon  all  those  who  love  the  Lord 
Je>u.s  and  His  Church  in  sinct^rity  and  truth  to  pray  and  to  labor  for 
the  full  realization  of  such  a  corporate  oneness  as  the  Master  Himself 
prayi-d  for  on  that  night  in  which  He  was  betrayed. 

(2)  Wliereas,  while  this  Conference  gratefully  recognizes  tlie  high 
degrtM'  of  harmony  and  cordial  cr)r»|Hnati(^n  which  has  marked  tlw 
history  of  Protectant  missions  in  JajMin,  it  is  at  the  same  time  con- 
vinced that  the  work  of  evangelization  is  often  retarded  by  an  un- 
happy competition  especially  in  the  smaller  fields  and  by  the  duplicii- 
tion  of  machinery  which  our  ])resent  arrangements  involve.    Therefore 

(3)  Resolved  that  this  Conference  elect  upon  the  nomination  of 
the  ['resident  .and  Vice-Presidents  a  j)ro!noting  committee  of  ten 
whoso  duty  it  shall  \re  to  pre])are  a  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  repre- 
sentative Standing  CommitttH3  of  the  IMissimis,  such  plan  to  be  submit- 
ted ti)  the  vari«ms  missions  for  their  approval  and  to  go  into  operation 
as  soon  as  approved  by  such  a  nundxir  of  ^Missions  as  include  in  their 
meml>erishi[)  not  leRs  than  two-thirds  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  in 
Japan. 

(Committee:  Dr.  Greene,  Chairman  ;  Mr.  MacNair,  Secretar}' ; 
Drs.  Dearing,  ^leacham,  Wycknflf,  Waiiiv\  right,  Messrs.  H.  B.  Price, 
J.  L.  Pattern,  fr.  V,  Draper  and  Bishop  Fyson.) 

J±     Petition  of  the  Ftdvuin  Domei  Kwai  Committee. 

We,  the  Committee  of  the  Evangelical  Christian  Alliance  on  the 
Evangelization  of  the  Em{)ir(^  wish  to  express  ourearnast  desire  that 
your  Conference  will  appoint  a  committee  to  cooperate  with  us  in 
carrying  out  the  ])roposed  plan,  (viz.  to  raise  5000  yen  for  evangelistic 
work  throughout  the  Empire  in  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century.) 

(Signed  :  H.  Kozaki,  Y.  Hiraiwa,  S.  Ynya,  H.  Shimanuki,  D. 
Hadano,  S.  Miwa,  G.  Fukuda.) 

Eesolve<^l  that  this  Conference  concur  in  this  request  and  appoint 
through  it«  presiding  officers  a  committee  of  ten,  two  of  whom  shall 
live  in  Kiushiu,  two  in  central  Japan,  one  in  Shikoku,  two  in  tha- 
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and  one  in  Hokkaido. 

(Committee:  Cr.  M.  Riland,  C.  Noss,  E.  H.  Jones  13.  C. 
Ha  worth,  D.  S.  Spencer,  S.  L.  Gnlick,  A.  D.  Hail,  1).  1).,  C.  B. 
Moseley,  J.  B.  Brandmni,  A.  OltmanF.) 

13.  Whereas  thiTe  is  ai:  evident  desii'e  on  the  part  of  a  lar<^ 
mmiber  of  Christians  in  Japan  that  a  uniform  translation  be  obtained 
of  some  of  the  great  hymns  of  Christendom,  and 

Whereas  it  eeems  eminently  desirable  tbat    these   great   hynjns 

which  have  influenced  so  profoundly  the  Christian  life  of  many  lands-, 

should  also  exercise   their  legitimate  influence  Jupon   the  great   and 

growing  Christian  community  of  Japan  ;  therefore 

Resolved    that   this    Conftjrence   instruct    its    President    to  ap- 

ix)iut  a   repre^sentative   committee  of  five  whose  diity  it  shall  be  to 

secure  the  Ijcst  possible  translation  of  one  humhvd,  more  or  less,  of 

such   liymns,   to  adaj>t  these  translations  to  ap[)ropriate  tunes,  and 

to  endeavor  to  introbjce  these  as  far  a«  ]X)ssible  into  all  collections  of 

church  hymns. 

Committee : 

Bishop  F.«<,Episcoimlmn,  1    ^^„    ^,,^^    ,,.^^.^ 

E«v.  J.  C.  Davison,  D.D.,  Methodist,     j    ^j^,,^     ^^.^^^     ,,„ 

„  T.  ^I.  MacNair,  Presbyterian,  }  4.       i       i 

"  Tx  T^  "t^  present      cinirch 

„  A.  A.  Bennett,  D.  D.,  B.iptist,  ,  , 

"  '  .       ,  hvninals, 

„  Geo.  Allchin,  Cougrt^ational,  J 

14.  In  view  of  the  important  part  taken  by  song  in  creating  and 
maintaining  our  own  Christian  unity  and  spiritual  fellowship,  and 

In  view  of  the  great  iraportjince  of  laying  this  foundation  of 
unity  among  the  Christians  of  Japan  whatever  be  their  ecclesiastical 
connections ;  therefore 

Be  it  resolved  that  this  Conference  place  itself  on  record  as 
desiring  the  use  of  a  common  hymnal  by  the  Christians  of  Japan,  and 
that  if,  under  existing  conditions,  his  prove  impracticable,  nevertheless 
as  many  denominations  as  possible  Bhould  unite  to  secure  this  desirable 
end. 

15.     la  view  of  the  value  and  iaspiration  derived  from  this  great 
glaring  of  missionary  workers : 
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Resolved  that  the  standing  committee  of  the  Minions  on  Inter- 
denominational Comity  be  requested  to  arrange  for  a  Decennial 
Missiomxry  Conference. 

[This  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table.] 

16.  This  General  Conference,  re(?ognizing  the  high  value  of  rightly 
prepared  Sunday-School  Lesson  Helps,  as  a  means  to  Ciueful  and 
Fystcmatic  instruction  in  the  Scriptures,  cordially  commends  to  tlic 
attention  of  those  in  need  of  euch  Helps  the  series  now  prepared  and 
published  under  the  direction  of  these  four  bodies,  viz.  the  Council  of 
Missions  Cooperating  with  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcojml  Ciiurch,  the  Mission  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board,  and  the  Mission  of  the  American  Biiptist  Missit>nary 
Union. 

[This  recommendation  was  not  acted  on.] 

17.  The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Ladies^  Christ- 
ian Conference  of  Tokyo  and  Yokohama  at  their  last  May  met^ting 
when  the  subject  of  Christian  Literature  wa<^  und(^r  discussion  : — 

"  Whereas  we,  the  Ltul'u'.s  Christian  Conference  of  Tokyo  and 
Yokohama,  are  impns  ed  witli  the  importance  of  improvement  in  the 
.production,  and  with  the  desirability  of  increasing  the  circulation  of 
Chriijtian  literature  in  Japan  ;  and 

\Vh(*reas  the  present  agencies  for  the  preparation  and  di^trihiition 
of  Christian  literature  are  working  for  the  most  part  independently 
one  of  another  and  so  at  a  disadvantage,  losing  much  in  the  wjiy  of 
unity  of  pur|X)se  and  effort ; 

Be  it  resolved  that  we  urge  the  General  Conference  of  Mission- 
aries which  meets  in  Tokyo  the  coming  October,  to  promote  some  plan 
whereby  these  different  agencies  may  Ire  brouglit  into  cx)i3peration. 

Georgiana  Baucus,  Secretary." 

[This  Communication  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
denominational Comity.] 

18.  Kesolved  that  the  Conference  appoint  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Vo(*gel- 
xi\n  of  the  Evangelical  Association  of  N.  America  to  nend  a  reprt  of 
the  Conference  to  the  *'  AUgemeine  Missions-Zeitschrift "  of  Germany* 

19.  In  view  of  the  failing  health  and  return  of  the  Rev.  Hugh 
AVaddell  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  preventing 
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him  from  performing  the  part  assigned  him  of  conducting  the  closiuo^ 
exerciRf'S  of  this  Conference,  we  dasire  to  place  on  record  our  high 
apprwiation  of  his  long  and  faithful  labors  for  the  evangelization  of 
Japan  and  to  express  our  hope  of  a  speedy  convalescence  and  return  to 
the  hTene  of  hi.s  former  labors. 
20.     (Resolutions  of  thanks). 

Resolved : 

That  the  hearty  thanlcs  of  the  Conference  are  hereby  extended, — \ 

(1)  To  the  foreign  community  of  Tokyo  for  the  kind  hospitalities 
shown  to  us  individually  and  collectively  during  our  Rojoiirn  liere. 

(2)  To  Ills  Excellency,  the  United  States  Minister  and  to  Mr?. 
Buck  for  the  reception  that  was  fo  much  enjoyed  by  the  nieTiil)ei's  of  the 
Conference,  and  for  other  expressions  of  their  interest  in  our  meeting, 
and  that  we  al^o  accept  with  sincere  regard  the  oflFering  of  Col.  Buck 
in  aid  of  the  fund  for  publislung  the  nunub\s  and  report>^  of  this 
Conference.  The  Publishing  Committee  is  hereby  directed  to  have  a 
cx>py  of  tlie  Conference  Proceedings  suitably  bound  and  to  present  the 
same  to  Col.  and  Mrs.  Buck. 

(3).  To  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  for  the  use  of  tht-ir 
commodious  building  and  for  the  many  favors  shown  to  the  Con- 
ference. 

(4).  To  the  Kanda  Police  for  sjwcial  fa  vol's  shown  us  during  this 
session. 
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Remarks  at  the  Openin(J 

By  the  Chairman 
Rrv.  J.  D.  Davis,  D.  D.,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  Kyoto, 
The  time  and  place  of  this  Mist=ionary  Conference  emphasize  its 
importance.  We  meet  just  as  the  fading  light  of  the  nineteenth  century 
18  verging  into  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth.  The  century  just  closing 
faas  witnessed  the  development  of  modern  missions  from  their  birth,  as 
it  were,  to  the  magnificent  proportions,  as  they  appeared  at  the 
Ecumenical  Council  in  New  York,  last  April.     We  may  hope  that  the 
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century  upm  which   we  are  soon  to  enter  will  see  •*  The  Kingdoms  of 
this  world  become  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord,  and  of  His  Christ." 

We  meet  here  in  this  Eastern  Gateway  of  the  Orient,  among  a 
people  who  are  to  have  a  powerful  influence  in  the  civilization,  and 
we  may  also  believe,  in  the  Christianization  of  eastern  Asia. 

In  every  effort  we  put  forth  for  the  Christianization  of  Ja|>an,  we 
should  be  stimulated  by  the  thought  that  each  wave  set  in  motion  here 
will  move  on  affecting  directly  or  indirectly  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people. 

This  is  the  third  General  Conference  held  in  Jajian.  The  first 
was  hold  in  Yokohama  twenty  eight  years  ago  this  month.  Then  leas 
than  twenty  missionaries  who  attended  it  comprised  nearly  all  who 
were  then  in  iTapan.  Neither  Gs^d's  word,  nor  other  Christian  litera- 
ture, existed  in  the.  Japanese  Language.  The  edicts  against  Christi- 
anity were  ])0stcd  on  all  the  bulletin  boards  of  the  empire.  Hardly 
a  beginning  had  been  made  in  evangelistic  work. 

The  second  Conference  was  heid  in  Osaka  seventeen  yeai-s  ago. 
The  foundation  had  been  laid,  and  tliat  Conference  was  followeii  by 
a  gemeral  out-pouring  of  God's  Spirit  and  a  period  of  great  ingather- 
ng.  We  have  now  passed  through  a  period  of  reaction.  National- 
istic and  rationalistic  waves  have  swept  over  the  church  and  chilled  it^ 
Sigui^  are  however  everywhere  ap[»arent  of  renewed  life  and  hope 
and  zeal.  We  have  every  encouragement  as  we  meet  in  this  third 
General  Conference  to  ask  for  and  to  expect  and  to  prepare  to  receive 
great  things  from  God's  hand.  I  trust  we  all  come  together  here  with 
this  faith  and  hope  and  that  this  will  be  the  keynote  of  all  the 
meetings. 

OUR  MESSAGR 

Rev.  J.  D.  Davis,  D.  D. 

A.  E.  C.  R  M.,  Kyoto. 

I  do  not  know  just  what  the  Committee  had  in  luiud  when 
this  subject  was  assigned.  It  may  be  that  I  shall  give  it  a  broader 
meaning  than  they  intended.      I  feel,  however,  tiiat  our  nic^siigo,  as 
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missionaries;   is  broiider  than   simply  what  we   directly  teach  and 
preach. 

Our  general  message  may  be  as  important  to  the  salvation  of 
Japan  as  our  special,  direct,  Gospel  message.  Hence,  I  shall  speak  in 
the  first  place  of  our  General  Message.  Jjct  us  consider  under  this 
head : 

I.  Our  Message  to  the  Nation. 

The  question  is  asked  by  sorao,  Why  are  missionaries  needed  in 
Japan  now,  after  all  the  wonderful  advancement  this  nation  hits  made, 
and  after  she  has  been  received  into  the  comity  of  the  Western  nations  ? 
The  Western  world  has  l)een  astonished  at  the  marvelous  transforniMtinn 
which  has  come  over  Japan  during  one  generation.  Only  admiration 
and  {)mise  have  been  expressed  at  the  way  Japan  has  stood  shoulder  in 
shoulder  with  the  Western  powers  and  more  than  done  her  part  in  the 
Chinese  crisis  and  especially  in  tlie  relief  of  the  imperiled  Legation?. 
We  have  been  made  to  realize  very  keenly  how  diflferent  is  our  status 
in  Japan  as  we  prosecute  our  work  from  that  of  our  brethren  in  China. 
In  view  of  all  this,  what  mission  or  message  have  we  to  Japan  as  a 
nation  ? 

We  have  a  message  to  this  nation,  because  Japan  has  made  no 
effort  to  supply  the  moral  needs  of  the  people.     For  thirty  years  the 
leaders  of  Japan  have  searched  the  civilized  world  for  all  that  is  best 
in  material  civilization.     The  educational  systems  of  all  the  Western 
Dations  were  studied  so  that  the  schools  of  the  nation  are  modelled  on 
tho8e  of  Western  lands,  and  the  mpid  advancement  of  Japan  in  edu- 
cation   is   the   remilt.     The   constitutions  of  many  of  the   AVestern 
flJitions  were  examined  before  Japan's    con^^titution  was  promulgated. 
The  new  code  of  laws  is  modeled  on  the  AVestern   codes.      The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  post-office  system,  the  banking  system,  the  rail- 
road and    telegraph  systems  and  the   light-house  service.     Enil>assy 
alter  embassy  of  the  ablest  men  in  Japan  were  sent  to  find  out  the 
best  that  the  Western  nations  had  to  give,  and  the  result  is  that  Old 
Japan  has  been  transformed  into  New  Japan  before  our  eyes,  during 
the  last  thirty  years. 

But,  during  this  time  of  external  tran.sforniation,  no  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  real  foundation  of  civilization  and  of  education. 
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No  effort  has  been  made  to  find  out  and  introduce  into  Japan  the  l>est 
basis  of  morality.  Since  1886,  the  govirinnent  has  refus^ed  to  license 
medical  practitioners  unle»^  they  have  learned  the  Western  system  of 
medicine,  but  in  that  which  is  most  important  and  fundamental  of  all, 
in  heart  culture,  in  character  building,  in  morality,  the  old  Chinase, 
"  Kampo,''  system  is  si  ill  in  u-e,  the  same  jw  three  hundred  years  ago, 
the  stime  which  is  shown  to  be  effete  in  China,  and  which  is  largely 
acknowK'dged  to  be  powerless  in  Japan. 

The  change  of  the  government  from  feudalism  to  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  with  an  elective  parliament,  and  the  coming  in  of  Western 
civilization  and  education,  have  so  weakened  the  old  moral  sanctions, 
that  Ja[)au  is  to-day  a  nation  with  no  adequate  basis  of  n)or.ility. 

The  most  of  tlie  leaders  of  Japanese  thought  and  progitrss  beraoau 
this  fact.  Witness  many  articles  in  the  leading  Japanese  perlodiciils 
during  the  last  three  yean-.  In  an  article  on  the  Career  of  Constitu- 
tional Government  in  Jaj^an,  Mr.  Okuda  Yoshito,  at  the  time,  chief 
Secretary  of  the  Houjie  of  li(?[)resentatives,  speaks  of  '^  The  kinds  of 
plea^sure  indulged  in  by  the  educated  class,  such  as  politicians,  business 
men,  and  merchants  and  the  pastimes  of  the  laboring  clasvses,"  and 
he  asks,  "  Are  not  these  kinds  of  pleasure  equally  too  low  and  ta)  dark 
in  their  nature  to  permit  public  mention  of  them  ?  And  he  adds, 
"  This  state  of  things  must  Ixj  duo  to  the  introduction  of  the  so-called 
material  civilization... With  it  has  come  the  tendency  of  attaching 
too  much  importance  to  physical  and  material  at  the  expense  of  moral 
considerations,  and  the  result  is  the  decline  of  that  high  sense  of 
morality  that  formed  the  foundation  of  the  Samuraiism,  of  the  good 
old  days." 

A  man  educated  in  Doshisha  and  in  America,  who  spent  several 
yeai-s  as  interpreter  for  high  officials  during  the  China- Japanese  war 
and  in  Formosa,  after  being  seventeen  years  in  "  Doubting  Castle  " 
has  recently  come  back  to  a  living  faith  in  Christ.  In  speaking  of 
the  influences  which  led  him  back  to  Christ,  he  says  that  lie  ''  saw- 
enough  of  the  miseries  and  woes.,  vices  and  crime?,  sins  and  wicked  acts 
committed  in  a  most  shocking  manner."  "  I  am  convinced.^'  says  he, 
"  That  Christianity  alone  is  able  to  save  Japan,  for  to  my  utter  amaze- 
ment the  old  chivalric,  gallant  spirit  of  the  Japanese  is  now  fast  dis- 
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appearing.  And  what  can  fill  this  6{)iritual  vacuum  ?  This  is  the 
momentous  question  of  the  present  age ;  but  only  a  few  have  yet 
awakened  to  foresee  its  serious  consequences.'* 

This  is  a  very  serious  matter.  A  nation  of  forty  fivp  millions  of 
people  is  awake  and  alert,  in  politics,  in  education,  in  manufactures, 
in  commerce,  and  in  modern  militarism.  They  are  rushing  ahead 
with  unprecedented  speed,  and  yet  with  no  adequate  basis  of  morality. 
It  is  essential  to  the  success,  if  not  to  the  existence  of  the  nation,  that 
this  want  be  speedily  supplied. 

The  attitude  of  the  Department  of  Education  toward  religion  is 
well  known.  A  work  on  Ethics,  endoreed  apparently  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  says:  "Our   country's  history  clearly  constitutes 

our  sacred  book  and  moral  code Our  sacred  book  is  our  history, 

holy  and  perfect,  the  standard  of  morals  throughout  all  time,  having 
not  the  slightest  flaw.  We  have  this  divine  sacred  book  of  history, 
do  we  need  to  seek  another?"  While  the  pretient  policy  of  the 
Department  of  Education  lasts,  while  it  divorces  religion  from  educa- 
tion, and  tries  to  keep  a  Cliristian  basis  of  morality  out  of  private 
schools  as  far  as  ix)ssible,  the  im{)ortance  of  the  message  which  mis- 
fiionaries  have  for  the  nation  in  this  direction  is  apparent. 

Sixty  years  ago,  Dr.  Duff  went  to  Calcutta.  He  found  the 
[English  government  pursuing  the  suicidal  policy  in  India  of  forbidding 
Christianity  to  he  taught  in  the  government  schools,  although  Hinduism 
and  Mohammedanism  were  indirectly  allowed.  Dr.  Duff  started  a 
University  where  English  and  Science  were  taught  with  the  Bible 
and  Christianity^  and  he  so  demonstrated  the  value  of  this 
plan  as  a  promoter  of  loyalty  and  civilization  that  the  government 
made  grants  in  aid  to  Mission  Schools,  although  the  policy  of  exclud- 
ing Christianity  from  the  govern uient  schools  was  continued.  After 
many  .years  of  experience  in  India,  Dr.  Duff  said,  "  Wherever,  when- 
ever, and  by  whomsoever,  Christianity  is  sacrificed  on  the  alter  of 
worldly  expediency,  there  and  then  must  the  supreme  good  of  man  lie 
bleeding  at  its  haeeJ^  And  recently,  an  educated  Hindoo,  himself  not 
a  Christian,  arraigns  Great  Britain  and  her  policy  of  secular  educatioii 
In  India  in  the  following  pathetic  words.     He  says:  "  Are  you  aware 
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what  mi<^hief  you  are  un  wii  tin:^1y  doing  as  ?  Your  scientific  education 
lias  made  our  children  irreligious,  atheistic,  agnostic.  They  are  begin- 
nlnj;  to  look  upon  religion  as  what  one  of  your  clever  writers  called  id 
the  other  day,  "  A  dream  of  hysterical  women  apd  half-starved  men.** 
They  no  longer  believe  in  the  Divine  source  of  virtue,  but  think  that 
it  is  a  proper  balancing  of  profit  and  los?.  They  have  become  irreve- 
rent, disobedient,  disloyal.  They  have  lost  all  fixity  of  character. 
You  say  you  have  given  us  light,  but  your  light  ii«  worse  than  darkness. 
We  do  not  thank  you  for  it.  Better  far  that  our  children  .should 
remain  ignorant  of  your  KiienceiJ,  but  retain  the  simple  faith  of  their 
ancestors,  than  that  they  should  know  all  the  ^  ologies '  of  the  day, 
but  turn  their  back  upon  religion  and  morality,  as  mere  rags  and 
remnants:  of  a  superstitious  age."  Is  not  this  an  almost  perfect  picture 
of  Japan  at  the  present  time  ? 

A  nation  which  has  become  largely  Christian,  like  England  and 
America.  Where  most  of  the  children  are  taught  about  God  at  their 
mother's  knee,  and  in  the  Sabbath  school,  a  nation  which  has  hundreds 
of  years  of  Christian  heredity  and  a  Christian  environment  might 
survive  for  a  time  the  policy  of  making  education  entirely  secular ; 
but  a  nation  like  Japan,  where  none  of  these  things  exist,  and  where 
the  only  hope  for  an  adefjuate  basis  of  morality  is  in  the  little  band 
of  Christians  who  are  handicapped  by  the  government,  and  who  are 
working  in  the  face  of  tremendous  prejudices,  such  a  nation  needs 
the  help  of  the  missionaries.     We  have  a  message  for  it. 

We  should  help  this  people  to  realize  that  the  living  God  is  the 
only  true  basis  of  morality.  If  the  children  of  this  nation  were 
taught  that  the  Heavenly  Father  who  created  them,  and  who  speaks 
to  them  through  their  conscience,  and  through  His  Word,  and  through 
Christ,  is  the  One  who  upholds  and  moves  and  vitalizes  and  develops 
all  things  in  the  universe  from  the  uncounted  stellar  systems  which 
seem  to  fill  the  unfathomed  depths  of  space,  to  the  ephemera  which 
fill  the  summer  air ;  they  would  not  lose  all  faith  and  interest  in  re- 
ligion when  they  come  to  study  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  universe 
and  the  wonderful  power  and  skill  which  are  manifested  in  all  its 
details. 

We  have  a  very  important  message  for  Japan  in  helping  her  ta 
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realize  that  moral  culture  is  an  iniporttmt  part  of  education ;  that 
heart  culture  and  head  culture  nhould  go  on  tc^gether.  This  nation 
needs  to  realize  that  the  secret  of  the  greatness  of  England  and  America 
is  the  fact  that  intellectual  and  nionil  training  have  gone  hand  in  hand. 
The  motto  of  Harvard  University,  "  Pro  Christo  et  Ecclesia/'  or  that 
of  Olivet  College,  ''Pro  Christo  et  human  itaU^,"  shows  the  deeply 
religious  impulses  which  have  founded  the  collies  of  the  United 
State&  President  Thwing  of  Adelliert  Univerjjity  sayp,  "  Intellectual 
impulse  alone  has  hardly  ever  eifeiblished  a  College."  The  church 
dominated  the  founding  of  the  great  Universities  of  England  and 
those  on  the  Continent.  Every  German  Gynasium  provides  for  years 
of  systematic  instruction  in  religion  and  morals.  The  Mission  Fchools 
in  Ja])an  have  a  most  important  mea^age  to  this  nation  in  showing  it 
that  a  true  basis  of  morality  is  the  foundation  of  education.  There  is 
another  message  in  the  line  of  education  which  Japan  need?.  If  the 
various  home  Boards  and  the  various  ilissions  in  Japan  could  unite 
with  the  Jaj)anese  churches  in  establishing  a  truly  Christiari  University 
for  which  the  Mission  bchools  should  be  feeder^,  it  should  l)e  one  of 
the  most  effective  mes-ages  possible  c<lucationally,  and  it  would  at 
the  same  time  be  such  an  example  of  the  real  union  of  Christian 
believers  as  would  be  worth  more  than  such  an  institution  would 
cost. 

Oor  homes  have  a  messjige  to  this  i>eople.  On*^  of  the  nio*»t 
general  and  most  powerful  impre&'sions  which  has  been  made  uiK»n 
this  nation  has  c»)me  from  the  homes  of  the  missionaries.  Monogamy 
is  one  mefsage  which  the  whole  nation  have  heard.  No  one  can 
measure  the  influence  for  goxl  which  hiis  come  from  the  mutual  love 
and  trust  and  companionship  of  husband  and  wife,  from  the  example 
of  the  care  and  teaching  and  training  of  children,  from  all  the  sancti- 
ties and  blessedness  of  the  Christian  homes  of  the  missionaries. 

A  well  knowijr  Japanese  recently  said,  "  We  are  two  hundred 
yean  hehind  the  West  in  our  appreciation  of  the  dignity  and  riglits 
of  women.''  As  examples  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  witness  the 
divaroes  which/ equal  about  one  third  of  the  marriages ;  witness  con- 
edhinage  so  commonly  practiced  by  those  who  can  afford  it,  and  also 
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the  fact  that  filial  devotion  leads  many  of  the  daughters  of  this  land 
to  sell  themselves  to  a  life  of  shame  for  a  term  of  years. 

The  missionary  homes  have  a  needed  mes?8^  to  Japan  of  the 
value  of  home  arul  of  the  dignity  of  woman;  and  I  feel  sure  that 
there  is  another  message  of  immeasurable  value  which  goes  to  this 
people  from  the  hundreds  of  ladies  who  have  left  friend<»,  and  sacrificed 
home  itself,  as  it  were,  to  give  their  love  and  lives  for  their  sisters  in 
this  land.  This  message  has  made  an  impresHion  on  the  nation,  an 
impression  which  wiH  go  on  deepening  as  the  years  go  by. 

We  have  a  message  in  regard  to  strong  drink  which  is  coming  to 
Japan  like  a  flood.  Such  could  he  said  of  our  message  with  regard  to 
straight-forward  truthfulness,  to  the  importance  of  fidelity  to  a  trust,^ 
and  to  many  other  things.  I  doubt  if  we  realize,  or  if  this  i>eople 
l)egin,  as  yet,  to  realize  the  value  of  our  general  message  to  Japan. 

2.  Ijet  us  look  at  another  phase  of  our  general  message,  namely. 

Our  Greneral  Message  to  the  Church. 

Wo  rea^gnize  with  hearts  filled  with  praise  and  thanksgiving  to 
G«xl,  tlie  spirit  of  con.secration  and  independence  which  po  largely 
prevails  in  the  Japanese  churche:*.  There  are  hundreds  of  as  devoted 
Christian  workers  here  as  can  be  found  in  any  land.  We  believe  that 
Christianity  would  go  on  and  be  perpetuated  in  Japan  without  farther 
aid  from  the  missionary  body,  but  we  also  believe  that  the  infant 
church  in  Japan,  needs  our  influence  and  lielp.  It  needs  this,  espe- 
cially, because  of  its  materialistic  and  pantheistic  lieredity  and  environ- 
ment. We  need  to  help  the  Japanese  Christians  to  clearly  gras|)  the 
fact  that  God  is  a  person,  tliat  He  has,  at  the  least,  all  the  attributes 
which  make  up  our  personality,  and  that  he  has  them  in  an  unlimited 
degree.  We  need  to  emphasize  the  statement  of  Lotze,  that  we  men 
are  but  incompletely  personal,  that  complete  self-consciousnes'»,  com- 
plete freedom  and  perfect  personality  can  belong  only  to  God. 

The  late  Professor  Harris  of  Yale  Universit}-,  has  well  said  that  "  A 
clear  sense  of  the  personality  of  God  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion.'^ 
But  the  Japanese  people  liave  been  under  the  pall  of  a  materialistic 
and  pantheistic  philospphy  for  a  thousand  years.  The  result  is  that 
tJiey  do  not  possess  a  clear  sense  of  personality.  As  another  has  Faid  : 
**  An   indistinct  sense  of  personality  implies  the  loss  of  the  key  to  the 
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whole  fabric  of  liigher  truth.  Japanese  Buddhism ha.«,  to  a 

profound  degree,  robbed  the  jteople  of  Japan  of  their  confcioiisness  of 
the   sense  of  individuality,  and  of  their  appreciation  of  individual 

worth  and  individual  resi)onsibility.      It  has to  an  appalling 

extent  atrophied  their  God-consciousnesp,  and  hardened  them  in  their 
abnormal  state  of  mind.  To  sum  up  all ;  under  the  influence  of 
Buddhism,  the  Japanese  spiritual  nature  has  suffered  amazing  dis- 
tortion." 

There  is  too  much  truth  in  this  indictment,  and  there  comas  from 
tliis  distortion  what  seems  to  the  Western  mind  an  oblique  moral 
vision.  They  often  fail  to  see  the  inconsistency  of  two  things  which 
the  Western  mind  can  by  no  possibility  make  to  harmonize.  While 
there  are  many  noble  exceptions,  it  seems  as  if,  in  general,  there  is  not 
sufficient  realization  of  the  importance  of  standing  up  for  a  moral 
principle.  Any  stereotyped  custom,  or  anything  which  assumes  a 
concrete  form,  along  the  line  of  old  usage,  is  likely  to  take  the  prece- 
dence of  pure  moral  principle.  We  need  to  help  to  develop  here  such 
moral  principle  as  led  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  to  resign  his  office  as 
Oomniander-in-chief  of  the  Madras  army  rather  than  pass  on  an  order 
compelling  British  officers  and  troops  to  salute  Hindu  idols  on  festival 
days. 

But  still  farther,  we  need  to  help  the  Church  in  Japan  to  stand 
firm  and  make  no  compromise  in  regard  to  the  true  divinity  of  Christ. 

With  the  materalistic  and  pantheistic  heredity  in  Japan,  there 
comes  a  tendency  to  doubt  the  supernatural  and  to  accept  modified  or 
humanitarian  theories  of  Christ  and  of  Christianity.  Some  of  tlie 
leading  sch.olars  of  Japan  say  that  the  Japanese  mind  cannot  accept  a 
8iii)ernataral  Christianity.  Hence,  there  is  danger  that  the  Japane.se 
Church  will  modify  its  views  of  Christ  and  His  work,  to  meet  this 
demand. 

There  have  been  many  proofs  of  the  reality  of  this  danger  during 
the  last  ten  years.  Signs  of  it  are  only  too  apparent  in  many  places 
to-day.  One  of  our  most  devoted  Kumi-ai  pastors,  in  an  article 
published  in  the  Shikseiki  about  three  years  ago,  said  in  substance, 
''There  is  no  denying  that  the  theological  notions  entertained  by 
Japanese  are  minutely  connected  with  their  Christian  life,  and  that 
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lack  of  Christian  zeal  is  in  many  ca^  s  lo  be  traced  to  an  entire  change 
of  belief  as  to  the  real  nature  of  Christianity."  He  goes  on  to  speak 
of  the  influence  of  Mr.  Kanamori's  book  on  "  The  Present  and  Future 
of  Christianity  in  Japan/'  saying,  "  This  lx)ok  stripped  Christranity 
of  its  supernaturalism.  It  denied  miracles,  denied  the  divinity  of 
Christ  and  the  atonement.'' 

He  then  speaks  of  Mr.  Yokoi,  "  who/'  he  says,  "  three  years  later, 
cluinij)ioned  much  more  extreme  views  than  those  defended  by  Mr. 
Kanamori.  Air.  Yokoi's  Waga  Kuni  no  Kiristohyo  Mondai  cut 
away  all  the  dogmatic  doctrinal  foundation  of  Christianity  and 
reduced  ih  \  creed  to  a  system  of  ethics."  He  says  farther.  "  Modern 
Christians  may  be  divided  into  two  parties,  the  Pro-Grospcl  and  the 
Anti-Gfospel  party." 

The  Christians  of  Japan  need  all  the  lielp  they  can  have  to  stand 
firmly  on  the  Rock  upon  whicli  Christ  founded  His  Church. 

Ju«t  as  there  is  no  firm  standing  ground  between  Tlieism  and 
Scepticism  or  Pessimism,  so  there  Ls  no  alternative  but  to  cliotise  eitlier 
a  truly  Divine  Christ,  or  humanitarian  ism. 

Individuals  may  try  to  rest  as  they  descend  into  the  gloomy 
shades  of  Agnosticism,  Scepticisu),  or  Pessimism,  but  philosophy  does 
not  rest  there.  No  race  or  j)cople  ever  rested  there.  One  of  Voltaire's 
last  remarks  was,  "  I  wish  I  had  never  been  born."  Goethe  ssud, 
"  In  all  my  seventy  five  years,  I  have  never  had  a  month  of  solid 
comfort.''  Renan  said,  ''Candidly  speaking,  I  fail  to  see  how, 
without  the  ancient  dreams,  the  foundations  of  a  happy  and  noble  life 
are  to  be  re-laid." 

Prof.  Clifilnd  wails  out  the  words.  "  We  have  seen  the  spring 
sun  shine  out  of  an  empty  heaven  to  light  up  a  Soulier  earth  ;  we  have 
felt  with  utter  loneliness  that  the  great  Companion  is  dead/'  Professor 
Seeley,  speaking  of  the  result  of  Pessimism,  says.  ''  A  moral  paralysis 
creeps  over  us.  The  affections  die  away  in  a  world  where  everytliing 
great  and  enduring  is  cold,  they  die  of  their  own  conscious  feebleness 
and  bootlessness."  "  Oh,  that  I  knew  were  I  might  find  Him  !''  is 
the  cry  of  the  human  heart  in  all  lands  and  in  all  agas.  There  is  no- 
rest  but  in  the  living  God.  Pantheism  either  goes  down  to  Materialism 
or  np  to  Theism.     Fichte  and  Hegel  and  Schelling,  the  great  trio  of 
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Pantheism,  were  followed  by  Straiis  and  Fenerbach,  who  went  down 
to  tlie  PeHPimism  of  despair.  Others  are  working  their  way  up  again 
to  Theisn:. 

Just  as  truly,  there  is  no  alternative  but  a  choice  between  a 
Divnne  Christ  and  pure  humanitarianism.  The  Arians  tried  to  find 
one  by  making  Christ  a  supreme  angel,  God's  First-born.  His  in- 
strument in  the  creation  of  the  word.  He  was  not  eternal,  not  of  the 
Divine  ef5H3nce.  But  Arianism  is  now  extinct.  It  has  gone  down  to 
Socinianism,  or  up  through  Semi-Arianism  to  full  divinity. 

Priestly,  in  England,  and  Channing,  in  America,  advances  the 
view  timt  Christ  wa?  the  greatest  of  inspired  teachers,  a  true  prophet. 
He  had  a  Divine  mission.  He  wrought  miracles  in  confirmation  of 
His  doctrine.  He  rose  from  the  dead.  He  is  expected  to  return  to 
judge  the  world. 

The  supernatural  features^have,  however,  l^een  eliminated  from 
tlii<  pystem,  and  pure  humanitarianism  remains.  Christ  is  a  great 
man,  a  religious  genius  of  the  first  rank,  but  still  a  mere  man,  without 
anything  su[>ernatnral  in  His  origin,  His  nature,  or  His  history. 

Tlie  late  Dr.  Martineau  wrote  concerning  Unitarianism,  saying 
that  all  that  is  supernatural  has  fallen  away  from  Jesus.  "  The 
very  l)i>uudar}-  walls  of  the  kosinic  panorama  which  contained  these 
things  have  for  us  utterly  melted  away,  and  left  us  amid  the  infinite 
gpace  and  the  silent  stars.*'  Bev.  J.  W.  Chadwick,  a  Unitarian  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  says.  ''There  arc  to-day  few  Unitarians,  if  any, 
who  believe  in  any  of  the  New  Testament  miracles  fn^n  the  birth  to 
the  resurrection." 

Sclileiemacher  made  of  Christ  a  "  peculiar  being  of  God  !  He  is 
the  Head,  the  Archetype,  the  Representative,  the  Redeemer  of  man- 
kind. But  His  divinity  is  only  an  exceptionally  energetic  form  of  the 
God-consciousness  which  exists  naturally  in  all  men.  The  difference 
between  Christ  and  other  men  is  in  degree,  not  in  kind.  He  minimi- 
ses Christ's  redemptive  work  for  men,  and  His  activity  for  the  Church 
and  for  men  is  only  the  post-humous  influence,  through  the  preser- 
Tation  of  His  influence  in  the  Gospels  and  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
Christian  society. 

Bat    Scbleiermacher*8  followers  have  not  stopped  there.      They 
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have  either  gone  down  to  pure  humanitarian  vie\^s  of  Christ,  or  press- 
ed on  to  higher  ones. 

Some  of  the  most  eloquent  and  popular  Japanese  are  now  preach* 
iiig  almost  precisely  the  same  theory  of  Christ  and  His  work  which 
Schleiermacher  held.  ;;-  Ritschlism,  as  taught  by  Ritschl,  utterly 
divorcing  reason  from  religion,  is  also  having  a  following  in  Japan. 

In  Germany,  however,  men  do  not  rest  where  Bitschl  stood. 
Some  are  moving  off  in  n^ative  directions,  but  the  most  are  moving 
toward  a  more  positive  theology  of  Christ  Herrmann,  of  Marburg, 
says,  "  It  appears  to  me  as  if  for  all  who  wish  to  go  back  to  this 
question,  and  follow  out  a  representation  of  the  Divine  and  human 
natures  in  Christ,  the  Christological  decisions  of  the  ancient  church 
will  always  mark  out  the  limits  within  which  attempts  must  move.'* 
And  again  :  "  Faith  in  Christ  has  led  in  a  natural  prognss  to  the 
representation  of  a  pre-existence  of  Christ,  and  indeed  of  a  personal, 
and  not  an  ideal-pre-existence."  Professor  Bornemann,  of  Grottingen, 
also  of  RitschPs  school  of  theology,  says,  "  Faith  in  the^Godhead  of 
Christ  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  sum  of  the  whole  Gospel,  the  aim  and 
the  whole  content  of  the  Cliristian  life.  Its  marks  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Godhead  of  the  Heavenly  Father."  On  the  other  hand, 
Strauss,  as  we  know,  landed  in  agnosticism  and  pessimism.  Edraond 
Scherei*,  the  inaugurator  of  the  liberal  movement  in  Switzerlund  and 
France,  started  from  an  orthodox  position,  and  went  on  repudiating 
one  thing  after  another  until  he  landed  in  absolute  scepticism. 
Scholten,  in  Holland,  is^another  example.  He  began  by  trying  to 
hold  on  to  the  Bible  and  ortliodox  forms,  but  he  ended  by  saying  that 
between  his  ideas  and  tliose  of  the  Bible,  there  is  no  agreement,  but  a 
deep  chasm.     Faith  and  enthusiasm  suffered  shipwreck. 

Professor  Bavinck  thus  sums  up  the  process  and  the  result  of  this 
decline.  He  says :  '  "  It  is  a  slow  process  of  dissolution  which  meets 
our  view.  It  began  with  sietting  aside  the  Confession.  Scripture 
alone  was  to  be  heard.  Next,  Scripture  also  is  despised,  and  tlie 
person  of  Christ  is  fallen  back  on.  Of  this  person,  however,  first  His 
divinity,  next  His  pre-existenoe,  finally,  His  sinlessness  are  surrender- 
ed, and  nothing  remains  but  a  pious  man,  a  religious  genius,  f^vealing 
to  us  the  loviB  of  God.     But  even  the  existence  and  love  of  God  are 
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not  able  to  witlistand  criticism.  Thus  the  moral  element  in  man 
becomes  the  last  basis  from  which  the  battle  against  materialism  is 
conducted.  But  this  basis  will  appear  to  be  as  unstable  and  unreli- 
able as  the  others." 

(The  writer  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Orr^s  "The  Christian  View  of 
God  and  the  World,"  in  preparing  this  statement  of  the  movement  of 
thought  in  Germany.) 

I  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  on  this  subject  because  it  is  a  very 
vital  one,  because  tliesc  modifiied  views  of  Christ  are  gaining  a  foothold 
in  some  of  the  theological  schools  in  England  and  America  and 
because  they  have  entered  Japan  and  are  being  taught  and  believed 
here.  We  have  an  important  message  to  bear  to  the  Church  in  Japan 
in  regard  to  the  Divine  Christ  and  to  the  barrenness  of  every 
attempt  to  modify  His  Divinity. 

We  need  also  to  bear  witness  to  the  substantial  integrity  of  tlic 
Bible.  The  genuineness  of  the  Bible,  both  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
of  the  New,  is  being  assailed.  Our  Japanese  brethren  have  no  inherit- 
ed reverence  for  this  Bible,  and  there  is?  a  tendency  among  them  to 
accept  as  true,  extreme  positions  which  have  not  been  substantiated, 
and  which  never  will  be.  The  Japanese  mind  wishes  to  adopt  the 
most  advanced,  the  most  progressive  in  everything.  Some  teachers 
and  some  books  are  helping  on  this  movement  among  the  Japane^^c 
Christians  in  a  way  which  is  perhaps  too  little  realised.  It  seems 
to  be  a  fact  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  Use  a  hypothetical  argu- 
ment with  this  people  without  being  misunderstood.  That  is  to  say, 
if -we  make  concessions  for  the  sake  of  an  argument,  our  hearers,  or 
readers,  are  almost  sure  to  get  the  impression  that  we  ourselves  believe 
DO  more  than  we  take  for  granted  in  this  instance.  For  example, 
Professor  Bruce,  in  his  "  Apologetics/'  starts  out  to  show  what  we 
diould  have  left,  even  if  many  of  the  destructive  theories  in  regard  to 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were  conceded  to  be  true.  I  think 
nearly  every  Japanese  who  reads  that  book  gets  the  impression  that 
ProfesBor  Bruce  has  himself  given  up  his  faith  in  those  things  which 
he  concedes  for  the  sake  of  his  argument,  and  many  of  them  think 
thftt  they  must  go  fartlier  tlian  Prof.  Bruce,  so  as.to  keep  in  advance. 
I  rnlise  tlie  xUfBcalty  attending  our  message  in  regard  to  the  BiblCi 
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but   we  should  give   one,  and  it  should  l)e  of  a  {Kwitivc,  emphatic^ 
reassuring  kind. 

Then  we  have  a  message  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath.  This 
message  should  not !:«,  i)erhaps,  so  much  in  regard  to  the  details  of  the 
manner  of  Sabbath  okservance,  as  to  the  fact  of  man's  great  need  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  so  of  his  i>erpctual  obligation  to  observe  it.  Some 
say  that  the  ten  commandments  were  abrogated  by  Christ,  the  com- 
mand in  regard  to  thti  Sabbath  with  the  rest.  This  is  a  very  poi>r 
message  for  the  Japanese  Church.  They  do  not  need  it.  They  require 
to  realise  their  need  of  the  Sabbath. 

We  read  that  thase  "  Ten  Words "  were  "  written  with  tlie 
finger  of  God  "  on  tables  of  stone.  We  do  not  know  just  what 
that  means,  but  we  know  this,  that  the  spirit  of  the  obligation  contain- 
ed in  each  one  of  those  commandments,  is  written  in  the  moral  nature, 
engraven  on  the  heart,  so  to  speak,  of  every  moral  being  in  the  uni- 
verse. A  nd  whenever,  and  wherever,  moral  beings  exist  under  such  con- 
ditions as  men  are  placed  under  in  this  world,  those  obligations  must 
take  substantially  the  same  form  as  they  have  in  those  "  Ten  Words." 
God  Himself  could  not  abrogate  them,  unless  His  owu  nature  were 
ehange<l.  They  are  sacred  words  ;  they  come  from  the  very  heart  of 
the  Eternal  One,  and  they  come  reinforced  by  the  needs  of  all  moral 
beings,  not  one  of  them  can  be  broken  or  disregarded  without  danger 
of  infinite  loss.  Let  us  bear  this  message  to  the  Japanese  Churdi. 
Let  us  help  them  to  realise  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man 
bc^cause  of  his  infinite  moral  need  of  such  a  day  in  which  he  may  geek 
and  find  the  Heavenly  Father  and  commune  with  Him  ;  a  day  for 
soul-food  and  soul-growth,  a  day  for  soul-work  ;  that  without  such  a 
day,  one  which  is  observed  in  common,  the  same  day,  by  the  whole 
dmrch  and  by  the  Japanese  people,  there  is  no  hope  that  Ja|)au  will 
become  a  Christian  nation.  Let  us  be  more  careful  ourselves  how  we 
observe  the  day  here  than  we  were  in  the  home  lands,  for,  if  we  da 
not  set  the  example,  how  will  its  proper  observance  ever  be  started 
here? 

We  have  every  enoouragement  to  give  our  message  along  all^ 
the  above  mentioned  lines  and  many   more.     The  church  in  Japaa  > 
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is  going  to  be  held  true  to  its  Divine  Founder  and  to  His  Divine 
truth. 

Twenty-two  years  ago,  four  years  before  his  death,  Professor 
Van  Costerzee  wrote  the  following  words  in  the  preface  to  his  Prac- 
tical Theology.  He  had  spent  nearly  forty  years  in  bearing  witness 
to  the  truth,  and  oppasing  as  best  he  could,  the  rationalistic  and 
destructive  theories  which  were  sweeping  over  Holland  and  Germany, 
and  which  seemed,  for  the  time,  to  have  gained  a  temporary  victory. 
He  said,  ''  In  every  domain  there  are  witnessed  indications,  such  as 
render  perfectly  explicable  the  pessimism  of  those  who  have  no  faith, 
and  even  the  best  and  most  faithful  feels,  after  a  life  of  unc(»asing 
endeavor,  now  and  then  overwhehned  by  the  sen?e  of  his  absolute 
powerlessness  to  stem  the  destructive  tide  which  le  sees  coming  in 
on  every  side.  Nevertheless  in  hoping  against  hopci,  tlie  watch-word 
remains,  that  religion  cannot  die.  Cliristianity  can  never  perish  :  the 
kingdom  of  God  will  (X)me,  and  the  everlasting  Goypel,  anew  restored 
to  its  rights  by  the  reformation,  must  eventually  triumph,  even  over 
the  fiercest  opix)sition  of  its  obdurate  foes,  and  tlu^  saddest  iblly  of  its 
well  meaning  but  unteachable  fiiends.  He  who  has  in  God's  name 
lived  and  labored  for  this, — it  matters  not  \vhether  his  name  was  here 
celebrated  or  ignored, — has  wrought  for  eternity,  and  what<»ver  of  his 
work  may  perish  in  the  fiery  ordeal  of  tinie,  that  which  is  bc.-i.  in  it 
will  remain,  even  when  the  tired  workman  has  long  ago  been  forgot- 
ten, and  has  found  above  rest  which  he  has  not  sought  here." 

We  may  believe  that  it  is  Dr.  Van  Costerzee's  privilege  to-day, 
looking  down  from  his  place  of  higher  service,  to  see  a  decided  reaction 
oomiog  on  in  Gt?rmany  and  Holland,  a  revival  of  faith  in  that  Divine 
truth  which  he  so  ably  defended.  But  if  Dr.  Van  Costerzee  felt  no 
discouragement  in  delivering  his  message,  much  more  should  not  we. 

If  we  are  faithful  to  our  message,  it  will  not  take  the  best  part 
of  a  century  here,  as  it  has  in  Germany  and  Holland,  for  the  Church 
to  learn  that  rationalism  means  dearth  and  death.  Individuals  may 
be  carried  away  with  it  in  Japan,  some  have  been,  but  the  Church 
will  stand  firm  and  true  on  the  foundation  of  its  Divine  Lord. 

We  should  not  expect  the  first  generation  of  Japanese  Christians 
%itii  their  heredity  of  Pftntheism  and  their  environment  of  Materialism 
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to  iiilly  grasp  either  the  depth  of  meaning,  or  the  importance,,  of  thase 
great  vital  truths.  The  Eoman  Cathoh'c  Bishop  Reynaud,  of  Chinii, 
thus  expresses  the  view  which  they  take  of  this  question  over  there. 
He  says :  "  The  missionaries  are  of  the  opinion  tliat  it  is  only  after 
four  generations  that  the  Chinese  can  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Catholic  faith.  For  this  reason,  only  Chinamen  whose 
families  have  been  Catholic  for  two  or  three  centuries,  are  admitted  to 
the  priesthood."  Their  policy,  in  Japan,  is  to  ordain  a  man  to  the 
priesthood  only  in  the  third  generation  of  Christians.  Dr.  A.  B. 
Smith,  for  nearly  thirty  years  a  missionary  in  China,  says.  "  Under 
no  circumstances  can  Christianity  produce  its  full  effects  in  less  than 
three  full  generations.  By  that  time  Christian  heredity  will  have 
begun  to  operate." 

These  are  extreme  positions,  but  they  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  message  which  we  bear  to  this  people.  We  make  a  great 
mistake  when  we  forget  or  ignore  the  great  factors  of  heredity  and 
environment  in  our  conduct  of  missionary  work.  As  said,  I  believe 
that  Christianity  would  go  on  and  be  jKirpetuated  here  if  every  mis- 
sionary should  leave  Japan  tomorrow,  but  it  will  be  kept  pni-er,  more 
vital,  more  Christ  like,  and  more  aggressive  and  succrssliil,  through 
the  presence  and  influence  of  missionaries.  But  let  us  consider  in  the 
second  place, 

II.  Our  Gospel  Message.  Our  Message  is  on  the  beautiful  first 
page  of  the  cover  of  the  program  of  the  Conference. 

We  are  here  in  obedience  to  Christ's  command,  "  Go  ye  into  all 
the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  We  oome  from 
nations  which  have  had  tlie  Gospel  for  hundreds  of  years.  We  come 
from  nations  where  there  is  a  preacher  of  the  Word  for  each  few 
hundreds  of  the  population.  We  come  to  a  people  here  where  not 
more  than  one  tenth  of  the  population  can  be  said  to  have  heard  at  all, 
where  there  is,  as  yet,  even  counting  all  the  evangelists  of  every  class, 
only  one  to  25,000  or  30,000  of  the  population.  One  generation  of 
these  millions  has  passed  into  eternity  since  some  of  us  came  to  Japan* 
With  the  l>est  efforts  which  we  can  put  forth,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  present  generation  will  die  without  having  heard 
the  Gospel.      Under  these  circumstances,  the  command   of  Christ, 
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loyalty  to  Him,  and  love  for  the  souls  for  whom  Christ  died,  give  us 
a  paramount  message  and  infinite  motives  for  proclaiming  that  message 
to  this  people. 

Christ  gave  us  our  message.  It  has  a  wonderful  setting.  It 
follows  His  direct  command  to  give  His  message  world-wide  proclama- 
tion, and  it  is  preceded  and  followed  by  great  and  encouraging  incen- 
tives. He  who  has  all  power  (spiritual  power)  in  heaven  and  on 
eartli,  has  given  the  command  and  the  message,  and  He  promises  to  be 
present  with  us,  each  one,  and  always  unto  the  end  of  the  age.  What 
is  this  message;  our  message?  "  Teaching  them  to  observe  all  tilings 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you."  Our  message  is  not  science, 
nor  philosophy,  nor  the  niceties  of  theology.  It  is  the  simple  Gospel 
of  Christ,  the  fundamentals  of  the  way  of  salvation.  We  should 
emphasize  the  gi'cat,  living,  fundamental  truths. 

God  is  the  first  great  fundamental  fact,  a  living,  lovinor,  ^)erfect 
Heavenly  Father,  a  God  whose  thoughts,  whose  personality,  whose 
being,  are  as  far  above  ours  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earih. 
Tliis  is  fundamental,  and  tlie  importance  of  laying  this  f()undation  is 
seen  in  the  fact,  stated  before,  that  the  conception  of  such  a  God  is 
foreign  to  the  Japanese  mind.  Then  we  need  to  make  this  people 
realize  what  man  is,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  his  exalted  powers,  his 
immortality,  his  immeasurable  worth,  the  fact  which  Christ  emphasizes 
that  a  single  individual  is  worth  more  than  the  whole  world. 

The  Japanese  have  only  a  dim  conception  of  sin.  It  is  only  as 
they  grasp  the  idea  of  a  personal,  loving  heavenly  Father,  and  of 
themselves  as  His  children  who  have  forgotten  Him  and  are  grieving 
His  great  heart  of  love,  and  who  are  going  contrary  to  that  highest 
nature  which  He  has  given  to  them,  that  they  can  realise  what  sin  is. 
With  this  vivid  conception  of  what  sin  is,  their  sin,  they 
will  feel  their  need  of  deliverance,  their  need  of  a  Savior. 
Tlie  Divine,  crucified  Christ  should  be  the  great  central  theme 
of  onr  message.  This  has  been  the  missionary  message  through 
the  ages.  Paul  determined  to  know  nothing  but  a  Divine  Christ  and 
Him  crucified,  no  misionary  has  ever  succeeded  with  any  other 
menage.  The  G^'Ol  without  this  is  not  the  Gospel.  Christianity 
»ithont  this  is  not  Christianity.     It  is  only  a  parasite  which  feeds 
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upon  a  CljiiHtianity  and  a  civilization  which  are  nx)ted  in  a 
Divine  Christ.  Dr.  Wat-on  (Ian  iliularen)  recently  well  stated  the 
fact,  saying,  ^'  Certain  iloctriuts  of  the  Christian  fuitli  may  be  called 
Catholic,  because  they  are  held  by  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  through- 
out all  her  branches  and  amid  all  her  controversies.  They  are  eo 
distinctly  a  part  of  Divine  revelation,  and  so  inextricably  woven  into 
the  experience  of  the  soul,  that  to  deny  them  were  almost  profane, 
and  to  ignore  them  is  spiritual  i^aralysis.  Prominent  in  this  class 
stand  the  deity  of  our  Tjord  Jesus  Christ  and  His  atoning  sacrifice 
upon  the  Cross,  from  which  doctrines  the  Church  has  departed  at  her 
peril,  in  which  abiding,  she  always  triumphs.  Any  body  of  Christiana 
which  has  denied  the  one  or  the  other  has  gradually  lost  spiritual 
power,  as  when  sap  returns  to  the  trnnk  and  the  branches  wither 
away.  The  history  of  the  Christian  Church  bears  witness  alike  U)  the 
vitalizing  power  of  thtjse  doctrines  and  the  death  which  l>efalls  any 
who  deny  them/*  Tiiese  words  of  Dr.  Wat«^)n  are  just  as  true  in 
Japan  as  they  are  in  Western  lands. 

Prof.  W.  N.  Clarke,  in  his  recent  stimulating  volume,  '^  What 
shall  we  think  of  Ciiristianity,"  says.  ''  The  Divine  realities  are  still 
here.  They  have  comw  down  to  us.  They  livu,  and  have  [lower. 
The  realities  that  composinl  the  Christian  (Ux:triiie  at  the  beginning, 
compose  it  now.  All  the  explaining  and  ditlerence  and  variation,  all 
the  elabomting  by  philosophy  and  formalizing  by  churchly  organization 
and  fccattering  by  modern  thougiit,  has  not  destroyed  them  as  the 
treasure  of  the  Christian  {)eople.  Still  do  these  same  realities  hold 
their  place  as  the  center  and  suljstance  of  the  Christian  doctrine.''  I 
would  like  to  say  further  that  any  theory  of  the  work  of  Christ  which 
restricts  its  influence  to  sinful  men,  overlooks  the  Divine  rank  and 
the  Divine  heart  of  Him  who  suffered.  If  Christ  was  what  He  said 
He  was,  the  Son  of  the  living  God  ;  if,  as  He  said,  he  came  from  tlie 
Father,  leaving  that  glory  which  He  had  with  the  Father  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  then  all  heaven  must  have  been  profoundly 
moved,  the  Father's  heart  must  have  suffered  with  Christ.  If  there 
is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that 
roi^nteth,  there  must  have  been  a  great  pall  of  sorrow  over  heavea 
itself,  when  the  Son  of  God  cried  out  in  the  depths  of  His  atoning 
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death  agony,  on  the  Cross,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me  r' 

We  m»ed,  however,  like  Paul,  to  go  farther  than  the  crucified 
Christ,  we  need  to  preadi  the  resurrection  an<l  the  as«»nsion.  We 
need  to  emphasize  the  risen  Christ,  the  living  Clirist.  Men  need  not 
only  to  l:>e  delivereil  from  ]>ast  sin,  but  from  present  sin,  from  sin 
itself. 

We  need  to  emphasize  tlie  great  truth  that  Christianity  is  not 
polity,  nor  ceremony,  nor  doctrine,  nor  creed,  nor  tlie  Bible,  but  tliat 
it  is  life,  that  it  is  a  vital  union  with  Him  who  said,  "  I  am  the 
way,  the  truth  and  the  life."  And  again,  *^  I  am  come  that  tiiey 
might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  abundantly.*'  We  need 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  unless  this  Divine  indwelling  Christ-life 
goes  thnjugh  and  through  and  vivifies  the  individual  members  of  tlie 
Church,  the  ix)lity,  the  ceremony,  the  doctrine,  the  creed,  the  Scrip- 
tures even,  they  are  all  dead  and  powerless. 

Principal  Cave,  of  liondon,  (Homiletic  Keview,  Mar.  1900.)  has 
recently  well  said,  that  "  of  the  three  Christs,  of  History,  of  Dogma, 
and  of  Experience,  tlie  only  Christ  indispensable  to  his  (the  preacher's) 
audience,  is  the  Christ  of  Experience.     Again,  he  says,   "  There  are 
many  Gospels  which  men  are  preaching  to-day.     There  is  the  Gospel 
of  intelle<!tualism,  making  its  appeal  to  the  intellect.      There  is  the 
Gospel  of  moralism,  making  its  appeal  to  tlie  ethical  nature.     There  is 
the  Gospel  of  aestheticism,    making  its  appeal  to  the  artistic  nature. 
There  b  the  Gospel  of  symbolism,  making  its  ap^x^al  to  the  imagina- 
tion  But   man    needs   God.      Dying   man    needs   the    Living 

Christ.  The  intellect  can  bring  us  only  to  tliouglUs  about  God,  not 
to  Gixl.  Morals  can  bring  us  only  determinations  for  God,  not  to 
God.  Aesthetics  can  bring  us  only  to  representations  of  God,  not  to 
God.  Symbolism,  however  exquisite  and  suitable,  can  bring  us  only 
^sgmbolSj  and  not  to  tlie  Deity  symbolized.  The  Gosi)el  of  Jesus 
kringsus  to  Jesus.  In  the  central  realm  of  .spwit,  tlie  Living  Christ 
ttHnes  to  us,  demonstrates  Himself  to  us.    Therefore  let  the  first  things 

Let  us  bear  this  living  message  to  tliis  people,  speaking  out  of 
kettts  filled  with  the  living  Christ  of  experience  ^      I  jet  us  set  an 
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example  oi preaching^  rather  than  lecturing.  There  is  too  little  rei  1 
preaching  in  Japan.  We  need  to  set  tlie  example  of  unfolding  in  our 
teaching  and  preaching  tlie  deep  spiritual  truth  of  the  Woid  of  God. 
There  is  much  teaching  and  i>reaching  about  the  Bible,  about  Christ, 
and  about  Cliristianity,  and  too  little  preaching  the  Bible,  Christ  and 
Christianity  themselves.  In  unfolding  the  deep  spiritual  truths  of 
Christianity,  we  need  to  realize  that  the  spiritual  truth  of  the  Bible  is 
expressed  to  us  in  material,  inadequate  symbols,  and  also  that  the 
symbols  which  we  use  in  the  Japanese  language  express  these  great 
truths  only  very  imperfectly  to  the  Japanese  mind  and  heart 
Twenty-six  years  ago,  I  was  called  upon  to  give  an  address  to  a  little 
band  of  Christians  in  Kobe  who  were  organised  that  day  into  the  first 
Church  of  Christ  in  that  part  of  Japan.  I  only  recall  one  thing 
which  I  tried  to  say  in  broken  Japanese,  on  that  occasion.  This  was 
the  fact  that  from  that  day  forward  a  new  meaning  would  come  into 
the  word  "  Ai."  It  was  very  inadequate  to  express  the  spiritual  love 
of  those  hearts.  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  coined,  or  at  least 
used,  a  new  word  "  Agape,"  to  express  the  same  great  soul  aflTection. 
The  Japanese  word,  "  Aganai,"  is  a  woefully  poor  word  to  express 
Christ's  great  work  for  us.  Baptism  is  another  example.  There  is 
no  word  in  the  Japanese  language  which  expresses  the  depth  of  mean- 
ing which  there  is  in  that  rite.  We  need  to  1x5  on  our  guard  against 
a  too  literal  interpretation  of  these  symbolic  words  in  the  Bible,  and 
against  the  use  of  the  corres|X)nding  words  in  Japanese,  without  con- 
stant explanation  of  their  deeper  meaning.  We  need  to  grasp  the  fact 
that  these  spiritual  truths  are  greater  than  the  symbols  which  are 
used  to  express  them.  Our  measage  is  not  les^i  than  tiie  symbols  ex- 
pi*ess,  it  is  infinitely  7nore.  Our  mission  is  to  unfold  the  deep  spiritu- 
al meaning  which  is  only  shadowed  forth  in  the  symbols  used  to 
express  it. 

Take  the  work  of  Christ  for  us.  Tiiere  is  meaning  in  being 
bought,  in  redemption,  in  ransom,  in  propitiation  ;  but,  if  we  limit,  in 
our  thought,  the  work  of  Christ  to  what  those  terms  mean  as  human 
transactions,  we  be-little  a  work  which  we  should  magnify.  So,  alsQ| 
there  is  power  in  the  bloody  sweat,  and  in  the  crown  of  thorns,  and 
in  the  Cross,  but,  if  we  stop  with  those  symbols  of  bodily  sufPering  we 
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miss  the  heart  of  Christ's  great  work.  It  was  the  divine  lir»art  of 
Christ  which  suffered.  The  bloody  sweat  of  Gethsemane,  mid  the 
bodily  agony  of  Calvary  were  only  outward  sTrabols  of  an  infinite 
heiirt-agony  which  the  bodily  life  could  not  endure,  it  quickly  sank 
nnder  it. 

There  is  truth  in  the  so-called  moral  influence  theory  of  the 
atonement,  and  in  the  governmental  theory,  and  in  the  ethical  theory, 
and  in  the  mystical  union  theory  ;  but  the  basis  of  that  truth  lies  iii 
tlie  spiritual  nature  (»f  His  tj;reat  work,  in  the  fact  that  the  infinite 
heart  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  did  and  ^uftered  all  that 
God  could  do  and  suffer  to  repair  the  d.vuiaj^e  of  our  sin  and  bring  us 
l»ack  to  Him. 

Let  us  emphasize  the  need  of  regeneration,  and  of  the  infinite 
peril  of  all  unrengenerated  souls,  jis  Christ  did.  Let  us  insist  on  the 
necessity  of  a  new  birth,  a  being  born  again,  being  born  from  above^ 
lacing  born  of  the  Spirit.  A  message  wliich  leaves  this  out,  will  be 
shorn  of  its  power  for  the  salvation  of  Japan. 

liet  us  also  make  prominent  in  our  messjige,  as  Christ  did,  and 
as  Paul  did,  the  vital  union  of  Christ  and  believers  through  the 
Spirit.  Christ  and  Paul  used  the  symbols  of  the  most  vital  and  the 
closest  oneness  and  union,  known  among  men,  to  express  this  union  to 
Chriet.  , 

Let  tts  emphasize  each  of  these  three  great  outgoings  of  the  heart 
of  the  triune  God  for  us  men,  that  through  Christ  for  our  redemption, 
that  through  the  Holy  Spirit  for  our  regeneration  (these  two  l)eing  an 
accomplished  fact  for  every  Christian  heart)  and  then  the  third,  which 
is  a  continual  process,  an  eternal  indwelling  by  the  triune  One  through 
the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  Christian  soul. 

Christ  says,  "  I  will  pray    thn  Father,  and   He   shall  give  you 
another  comforter,  that   he  may   abide  with  you   forever ;    even  the 
^irit  of  truth,*'  and  again,  "  If  a  man  love   me,   he  will  keep  my 
words:  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  toe  will  come  unto  him  and  • 
Baake  our  abode  with  him.*' 

I       Practical  theology  may  be  summed  up  in  two  point?,   as   Christ 

give  it     Love  to  God,  and   love  to    man.     Loving  God,   with    the 

I  vfaole  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind,   a   love  so  strong  that  the  soul  is 
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united  to  Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  also  a  love  so  strong  and 
Ohrist-like,  that  we  shall  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  and  give  our 
life  as  really,  though  not  in  tlie  same  way,  as  Christ  did  for  others. 
Let  us  emphasize  these  great  truths  in  our  message. 

Anything  which  adumbrates.  God^s  personality,  anything  which 
minimizes  man's  immeasurable  worth,  or  the  enormity  of  his  sin,  or 
his  infinite  peril  while  unsaved,  anything  which  beclouds  the  divinity 
of  Christ  or  His  work  for  men  :  any  failure  to  apprehend  the  j)erson- 
ality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  reality  of  His  work  for  and  in  men, 
anything  which  throws  doubt  upon  the  integrity  and  power  of  Gul's 
word  :  these,  one  and  all  tend  to  chill  the  hetirt  of  individuals  and  of 
the  Church,  aud  make  them  unfruitful. 

III.     Tiastly,  let  us  consider  Our  Spiritual  M»>ssagn. 

We  have  s})oken  of  our  general  message,  that  which  we  have  to 
the  nation,  and  to  the  church,  aud  of  our  direct  Gos[>el  message. 

There  is  one  other  message,  which,  althou^^ii  iu  one  sense  an 
indirect  one,  is  probably  more  important  than  all  the  other?.  It  is 
the  silent  message  which  goes  out  from  our  hearts  and  lives,  from  our 
])ersonality.  Unless  we  give  forth  this  messiige  to  the  people  about 
iu5,  our  other  message  will  be  well  nigh  fruitless.  It  is  only  those 
words  and  deeds  which  go  forth  from  a  heart  redolent  of  love  aud 
faith  and  prayer,  and  which  are  Simietimes  watered  with  tears,  which 
will  have  power  with  this  people.  Paul  reminded  the  ciders  of  the 
Ephesian  church  that  "  by  tlie  space  of  three  years  I  ceased  not  to 
Avarn  every  one  night  and  day  with  tears." 

He  reminds  the  Corinthian  Christians  that  he  wrote  unto  them 
with  many  tears.  He  says  to  the  Galatian  Christianj5,  '^  My  little 
children,  of  whom  I  travail  in  birth  again  until  Christ  be  formed  in 
you,'^  and  again,  "  I  will  very  gladly  spend  and  be  spent  for  you  J 
though  the  more  abundantly  I  love  you,  the  less  I  be  loved."  And 
to  the  Thessalonian  Christians,  he  says,  "  So  being  alTectionately 
desirous  of  you,  we  were  willing  to  have  imparted  to  you,  not  the 
Gospel  of  God  only,  but  also  our  own  souIf,  because  ye  were  dear  unto 
us.'' 

It  is  this  heart,  this  spirit,  this  love  which  has  power  with  men. 
What  we  do  is  imjx^rtant :  what   we  say  is  important,  but  what  we 
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arcy  is  all  important,  the  sine,  qua  non  of  success.  The  faith,  the 
earnestness,  the  love  to  Christ  and  to  men,  the  life,  which  are  behind 
oi:r  words  and  deeds,  largely  give  them  their  value,  and  make  them 
i-uccessful. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  a  single  faithful  missionary  in   Japan,  who  has 
.  not  accomplished  far  mure  tlirongh  the  silent  influence  of  hLs  pcrs(.)n- 
ality,    through    his  spiritual  influence,  than  he  has  by  all  his  wonls, 
and  deeds,  apart  from  the  influence  of  his  faith,  and  love,  and  devo- 
tion. 

As  we  think  of  our  messiige,  and  all  which  it  involva<?,  we  may 
well  exclaim.     **  Who  is  sufficient  for  these   things  ?'*     But  it  is  our 
privilege  to  say  with  Paul,    ''  I  can  do  all    things   througli   Him  who 
strengtheneth  me."     I    wish  to  express  my  conviction    that   there  is 
room   for  miiny    more  of   this   kind  of  message    l)ear<Ts   in    Japan. 
There  is  room  for  us  all,  and  this  is  an  important  work    wliich  the 
older  workers  in  Japan  can  do.     But  is  there  not  a  very  imixirtant 
work  which  young  men  am  do  who  will  come  here  and  work  shoulder 
\o  shoulder  and    heart  to  heart    with  the   young   Japanese    workers, 
influencing  them  perhaps  more  by    their   pei'sonality    and  silent  in- 
fluence, aj  they  walk  and  talk  and   preach  with  them,  than    by  their 
words  ? 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  Jai)anese  workers  need  a  living  message 
borne  to  them  in  tijis  way.  They  need  the  steadying,  inspiring, 
helpful  influence  whicli  bands  of  foreign  consecrated  workers  whose 
hearts  are  filled  with  the  love  and  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ  Ciin  give 
tbeu]. 

By  all  means  let  us  go  back  to  the  Cross  !  But  let  us  go  past  the 
Cross,  and  the  rent  tomb,  and  the  ascension,  to  the  living  Christ,  to 
the  tongues  of  fire  on  Pentecost.  Let  us  ''  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghcjstl'* 
a«d  let  us  be  filled  with  the  Spirit ! 

It  has  been  my  hope  and  prayer  for  months  that  this  Conference 
vould  result  in  a  new  filling  of  all  our  hearts  with  the  pra^^ence,  and 
power,  and  love  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  we  may  go  forth  hence 
and  deliver  our  message,  Christ's  message,  to  this  people  with  so  much 
rflove,  and  faith,  and  earnestness,  and  prayer,  that  there  shall  be  a 
gteat  turning  unto  the  liOrd  in  this  land. 
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We  read  that  the  first  missionaries  were  called,  sepamted,  and 
sent  forth  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  afterward  guided  by  Him.  It  is 
only  as  we  are  filled  and  guided  by  the  same  Spirit  tliat  we  shall  be 
faitiiful  to  the  message  wliieh  is  ours  to  give  to  this  i>eople. 
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GENERAL  HISTORIC  REVIEW  OF 

MISSIONARY  AVORK  IN  JAPAN  SINCE  1883. 

FIRST  PAPER. 

(Conditions  nuder  wliich  the  Missionary  Work  hcas  l)ecii 
carried  on  since  1883). 

The  Rkv.  D.  C.  Greknk,  D.  D. 

During  the  seventeen  yeara  since  the  last  Mission  try  Conference 
in  1883,  Japan  has  witnessed  some  of  the  most  significant  even  1*5  of 
]ier  dramatic  history.  While  the  secular  historian  wilt  not  fix  \\]Mm 
Uiat  year  as  an  epochal  date  in  Japanese  chronology,  still  it  stands 
noar  two  important  concessions  to  the  nation's  demand  for  representa- 
tive institutions,  namely,  the  establishment  of  provincial  assemblies  in 
1878,  and  the  Ini[)erial  Rescript  definitely  promisini;  a  national  con- 
stitution within  ten  years,  which  was  promulgated  Oct>ber  I*2th,  1.^81, 
— concessions  which  will  receive  increasing  attentiorj  from  students  .»f 
c*iQstLtutional  government. 

Few  foreign  ob??(»rver.s  appreciate  the  strain  to  wiiich  tin*  (I-overn- 
raent  of  Japan  was  subjected  by  the  efforts  of  the  reactionists  who 
imide  their  Ijist  desi:)cratt^  struggle  in  the  Satsnma  Rebellion,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  tliose  of  the  ultra-mdicals  on  the  otiier.  A  nvoitt 
Japanese  writer  with  abundant  o[)portunities  for  knowing  the  oijinions 
iif  the  leading  stiitesmen  <»f  tlie  time,  referring  to  the  condition  of 
afiiiii>4  during  that  i)eriod  of  conflict  says  : — '•  The  oi>position  divided 
itHslf  into  two  tactions :  reactionists  who,  proBting  by  the  conservative 
Kpirit  of  certain  of  the  peo[)ie,  would  establish  a  military  oligarchy,  if 
not  a  feudal  system ;  radicals,  or  rather  revolutionists,  who,  pushing 
^he  democratic  principle  to  an  extreme,  would  transform  Japan  into  a 
|mre  parliamentary  monarchy,  if  not  into  a  republic." 

Again  the  same  writer  says : — "  Wc  believe  our  readers  can  eiisily 
imagine  what  the  political  a:)ndition  of  our  country  would  have  been 
in  case  the  constitution  had  not  been  promised  in  1881,  nor  promul- 
gated in  1889.     ...     If  the  centralist  form  of  Government  had 
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been  coatinued  for  ten  or  twenty  years  aCtT  Uil*  orgtini»ition  of  the 
Liberal  and  Trogressive  parties,  who  can  say  tliat  the  passionate  radi- 
ces would  not  have  appealed  to  violent  means  ?  .  .  .  The  inau- 
guration of  constitutional  Government  wjvs  at  tliat  epoch  the  only 
natural,  not  to  say  i>ossible,  way  of  s^^lving  the  ([uestion  at  issue.*'  * 

Those  who  recall  the  fierce  antagonisms  of  that  period,  of  which 
1883  might  1)6  looked  upon  as  a  representative  yeiir,  will  not  regard 
this  da«cription  as  exaggerated.  It  was  a  time  of  intense  excitement, 
and  to  all  true  friends  of  Japan  one  of  great  anxiety.  The  question 
continually  aro<e  in  the  minds  of  thougiitful  men :  Will  the  com- 
promiF*  measures  and  the  accompanying  [.romisiis  of  the  Government 
SLi've  to  allay  the  prevailing  excitement  ? 

The  place  which  political  questions  occu[)ied  at  that  time  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  render  it  fitting  that  in  this  account  of  the  condi- 
tions luuler  which  mis^^ionary  work  has  bL*en  carried  on,  the  fii-st  place 
yhouM  be  given  to  a  brief  sketch  of  the  [)()li tics  of  the  period  which 
this  p:i[)er  is  expected  to  survey. 


Intrrnal  Politics. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Mciji  Kra,  the  question  of  repre- 
sentative government  has  (X5cupied  a  prominent  place  in  Japanese 
politie-'.  In  the  so-called  '*  Charter  Oath  "  taken  by  His  Imperial 
I\Iajesty  when  he  ascended  the  throne  in  18<]8,  the  first  article  stands 
as  follows :  — 

*•  A  deliberative  assembly  shall  be  formed  and  all  inoasnres  shall 
be  decidi^d  by  public  opinion/' 

How  f.ir  ihe  thoughts  of  His  Imperial  .Majesty  and  his  counsellors 
l}*vd  de(iuitA3ly  crysUilized  at  that  time,  it  is  im[)ossible  to  say;  but  fol- 

*  TIjo  writer  not  lono;  8ince  \r:\n  invitod  to  dine  with  certain  prominent  Dien  in  a 
provincial  capital.  One  of  tl»e  guests  was  the  wanlen  of  a  lars^»  )H>nitentiary  ami  cari- 
ously  enough  fonr  otiier  gucHts  had  in  the  troublous  days  referred  to  in  the  text  been 
arrested  fur  |K)l!ti(Ml  a<^itiition  and  detained  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  neightiouring 
prefecture  under  tlie  cjire  of  this  same  warden.  Of  these  ex-prisoners,  one  is  a  piondnent 
nieni:>er  of  the  National  Diet  and  another  is  the  president  of  a  h>cil  ns^mblv.  There 
could  liardly  U*  a  Iwtter  illustration  of  the  efficacy  of  the  pacific  |K>licy  above  referred 
to. 
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l<»\ving  tlio  overthrow  of  the  Sliogunate  a  special  council  coraposed  of 
tlie  rei>resentatives  of  the  feudal  lords  was  organized.  This  council 
«iuie  to  an  end  with  the  breakiug-up  of  the  feudal  system  in  187], 
(^ther  expedients  for  aj^certainirig  the  Fentiuieuts  of  th^  people  were 
rc^jrted  to,  hut  nothing  approaching  the  niiKlern  conception  of  repro- 
M-utative  institutions  was  ventured  \\\^m  until  1878,  when  in  a  cau- 
tious way  provincial  a«J?eniblios  were  established,  simply  for  delil)ei-a. 
tion  and  counsel. 

These  provincial  jmrlianiPiits  rapidly  outgrew  their  constitution 
and  took  on  a  distinctly  legislative  chnrrtcter.  At  first  this  giT)wth  of 
intluence,  and  even  authority,  was  looked  upon  with  sus])icion  by  tho 
[uovincial  prefects  ;  but  the  great  advantage  secured  by  devolving  res- 
l>cnsibility  upon  the  representatives  of  the  pwple  led  very  early  to  a 
iHOfliis  Vivendi  which  gave  the  people  a  substantial  share  in,  one 
ini;iht  almost  Siiy  the  control  of,  the  local  admiuivStration. 

The  Imperial  Rescript  of  18SI  wa**  is.<ued  in  the  light  of  this  ex- 
periment, though  before  its  fullest  and  best  fruit  was  known  ;  still  the 
Ik^script  undoubtedly  carried  special  weight  from  the  fact  that  it  pro- 
mised something  not  altogether  new,  but  rather  the  nationalization 
and  enrichment  of  a  scheme  which  in  a  local  and  meagre  form  was 
known  and  prized. 

Political  excitement  by  no  means  disappeared, — indeed,  If  we 
eavc  out  of  account  tho  armed  conflicts  of  the  preceding  decade,  it 
may  i>e  questioned  whether  tlje  excitement  was  not  greater  after  than 
Ijefore ;  but  however  this  may  be,  it  ceased  to  jissume  a  threatening 
cliaracter,  and  it  became  evident  that  the  wise  statesmanship  of  the 
time  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  in  spite  of  some  harsh  nieasure«««  of 
re[»ression  which  may  perhaps  be  condoned,  though  they  can  hardly  be 
jiistificHl. 

It  was  natural  that  the  two  great  clans,  Choshu  and  Satsuma, 
which  took  the  lead  at  tlie  time  of  the  Restoration,  should  exercise 
great  influence  upon  the  Cirovernment.  Ho  strong  was  that  influence 
and  80  persistent,  in  spite  of  many  changes  of  j>ersonnel,  that  a  new 
word  was  coined  to  indicate  the  origin  of  tlieso  successive  administra- 
tions. They  were  descril:)ed  as  so  many  different  phases  of  the  Sat-cho 
qmdicate  which  was  said  to  control  the  Government.     "Down  with 
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clan  government"  became  a  party  cry.  However,  in  the  main  the 
combination  worked  well  and  deserves  mucb  credit  for  what  the  nation 
has  accomplished.  Under  this  arrangement  ministerial  positions  were 
n(^t  at  all  restricted  to  these  two  clans,  but  the  p:)wer  was  in  their 
hands,  one  might  say  almost  continuously,  until  the  present  cabinet 
was  formed,  largely  out  of  new  men,  with  little  or  no  reference  to 
their  clan  relationship. 

The  promised  constitution  was  promulgated  February  11th,  1889, 
and  the  iirst  Diet  met  for  organization  in  December,  1890.  The 
Constitution  provided  for  a  uiini«try  re*^ponsible  solely  to  the  Throne 
and  the  action  of  the  Diet  was  liinitj*d  to  a  relatively  narrow  sphere, 
th«'  bulk  of  tlie  Bu^lget  Uing  purpcsely  pliiced  outside  its  control. 
The  House  of  lleprcsentatives  comprised  30()  members  from  jis  many 
dection  districts  into  which  Japan  proper  was  divided.  The  House  of 
Peers  was  made  up  of  (I)  princes  of  the  Imperial  Blood  ;  (2)  princes 
(dukes)  and  marquises  sitting  by  virtue  of  their  rank ;  (3)  representa- 
tives of  tile  counts,  viscounts  and  barons  elected  by  their  respective 
orders  ;  (4)  one  representative  from  each  of  the  prefectures,  chosen  by 
the  fifteen  highest  tax-pavers  from  among  their  own  number  ;  (5) 
eminent  mej«  from  different  walks  of  lif(*,  appointed  directly  by  tlie 
Kin|na-or 

Fn-m  tlie  (ir>t  session  of  tlie  Dut  until  the  war  with  China  in 
1S94,  the  struggle  for  party  Fuiavmacy  U^gun  out^^idn  wtis  hotly  con- 
tinued within  the  Diet,  greatly  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  G-overn- 
ment.  These  jjarties  were  not  differentiated  so  much  by  radically 
different  jKjlicies,  as  by  questions  of  method,  or  of  traditional  associa- 
tion, or,  it  would  appear,  often  Kim])ly  by  purely  personal  attachments. 
As  regards  the  purpose  to  secure  enlarged  scope  for  legislation,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Iiower  House  was  stoutly  opposed  to  the 
Government  and  stood  firmly  together,  so  far  as  destructive  measures 
were  conceriif^d, — indeed,  there  seemed  no  sufficient  reason  why  the 
various  cliques  should  not  unite  into  one  strong  [)arty ;  but  such  a  con- 
solidation was  not  consummated,  tliongh  a  temporary  union  was  effect- 
ed mme  years  latcT.  This  persistent  conflict  led  to  frequent  dissolu- 
tions, but  the  authority  of  tlie  Lower  House  gained  fuller  recognition 
and  wider  scope,  notwithstanding  the  manifest  purpose  of  the  succes- 
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sive  ministries  to  keep  the  Diet  strictly  within  the  field  niarkeil  out  hy 
the  constitution. 

The  war  with  China  brought  all  parties  into  tenij)orary  harmony 
in  view  ot  their  (x^nimon  determination  to  maintain  the  prestige  of 
Japan.  The  Crovernment  receive<l  the  enthasiastic  .sup|)ort  of  the 
entire  ixH)ple  and  conducted  the  war  to  a  successful  issue,  although, 
owing  to  the  interference  of  certain  Powers,  Japan  was  deprived  of 
some  of  the  fruits  of  her  victory.  To  the  effects  of  that  war  upon  tlie 
life  of  the  natitm  reference  will  Ix^  made  elsewhere  In  this  e>say.  It  is 
sufficient  here  to  note  its  influence  ui)on  the  relations  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  Diet. 

The  ex|HTience  gained  during  the  war  showed   impressively  the 

advantage  to  the  Ministry  of  a  strong  following  in   the  Ix)wer  lloust* 

of  tiie  Diet.     Tiiii*   le<l  the   later  administrations  to  ally   thcmsi*! ves 

with  one  or  another  of  the  jx)litieal  parties.     At  times  it  has  seemed 

that  the^e  alliances  would  sj)wdily  (>i)on  the  way  for  party  government 

in  the  true  sense  of  the  term, — indeed,  the  late  Okuma  Ministry  was 

haileil  by  some  as  a  party  ministry  ;   but  the  pres(»nt   trend  of  affairs 

does  not  seem  to   be   in   that  direction.     Some  of  the  ablest  men,  n)«^n 

who  a  few  years  ago  were  the  untiring  advocates  of  party  government, 

arc  now  urging  the  maintenance  of  the  constitutional  method  of  minis- 

tric-s  resi>onsible  to  the  Throne. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  syjiehronism  between  this  reaction 
against  jmrty  government  and  that  manifest  in  recent  years  in  (Jreat 
Britain  and  even  in  the  United  States.  The  well-known  letter  of 
Prof.  Goldw^in  Smith  to  the  Ijondon  Times  nearly  two  years  a;50,  in 
which  he  gave  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  question,  '^  Is  l*arty 
tlovern men t  Decaying?"  was  almost  immediately  reproduced  in  the 
Kdkumin  JShimbun,  The  distrust  of  parliamentary  institutions  in  tlie 
United  States  on  the  part  of  certain  thoughtful  men  is  also  well 
attested. 

Here  in  Japan^  the  new  conservatives,  if  they  may  be  so  trailed, 
^ue  to  be  found  often  among  the  young  men  of  education,  some  of  whom 
We  gained  high  scholastic  honors  abroad.  Such  men  appear  to  hold 
their  views  tentatively,  with  as  great  a  hatred  of  bureaucracy  as  their 
ivdical  oonfr^ree;  but  others   would   emphasize   the   ix)wer   of    the 
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Govcnimeiit  at  every  turn,  regaiding  tlic  Diet  as  a  necessary  evil,  tlie^ 
scope  of  which  should  be  narrowed  at  every  jx)int.  Ap^mrently  the 
jKjlitical  association  lately  formed  under  the  presidency  of  Marquis  Ilo 
represents  the  former  of  these  two  sections  of  what,  for  lack  of  a  better 
name,  may  be  termed  tlie  new  conservatives.  So  far,  however,  as  this 
association  has  declared  its  purj)oses,  it  would  seem  to  limit  its  con- 
servatism to  the  point  now  under  consideration.  In  other  respects  it 
bids  fair  to  become  the  organ  of  a  true  liberalism.  The  questions 
which  this  reaction  raises  possess  great  i interest  to  the  student  of  public 
affairs,  but  time  forbids  an  attempt  to  answer  or  even  to  state  them 
here. 

This  synchronism  to  which  attention  is  called  is  not  a  mere  coin- 
cidence,— what  some  would  style  a  Nipponism, — which  has  just  hap- 
jjened  to  manifest  itself  at  this  particular  time.  Neither  is  it  on  the 
other  hand  a  mere  imitation.  It  is  rather  a  new  and  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  close  intellectual  bond  which  hinds  Japan  to  the  West. 
It  is  the  natural  reproduction  in  Japan  of  a  habit  of  thought  now  cur- 
rent throughout  the  civilised  world,  and  it  is  current  here  because 
Japan  is  now  a  ])art  of  the  civilised  world. 

In  this  connection  it  is  projxjr  to  note,  as  an  index  of  the  careful 
attention  paid  to  the  question  of  jx)litical  ref  >rm,  the  provision  for 
minority  representation  enncte<l  by  the  present  Diet.  It  is  understood 
to  be  chiefly  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Hayashida,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Lower  House.  This  scheme  greatly  enlarged  the  election  districts  and 
provided  tiiat  three  or  more  representatives  to  the  respective  provincial 
and  municipal  assemblies  should  be  cliosen  from  each  district,  but  at 
the  same  time  allowed  each  voter  to  cast  his  ballot  for  a  single  candi- 
date only.  The  first  elections  under  this  law  were  held  in  August  and 
September  of  last  year.  The  re^ult  is  rejwrted  to  have  been  even  more 
satisfactory  than  had  been  ex|)ected.  The  effect  was  to  give  the  minor- 
ity a  representation  in  each  local  assembly  in  very  close  accord  with 
its  strength  in  its  r(!si>ective  province  or  nmnicipality.  An  interesting 
exception  to  the  ecjuitable  working  of  the  system  is,  however,  reported 
from  one  of  the  northern  provinces,  where  it  is  said  that  a  candidate 
of  unusual  popularity  lost  his  election  simply  because  his  followers;,- 
fcaring  that  this  popularity  would  attra«;t  to  him  an  undue  proportion* 
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of  the  volt's,  cast  their  ballots  for  the  other  candidates  of  their  ])arty- 
The  difficulty  which  this  incident  illustrates  can,  it  is  believed,  be 
guardeil  against.  At  all  events  it  is  not  thought  by  the  supiK>rtei-s  of 
tlie  scheme  to  constitute  a  serious  objection.  A  provit^ion  of  this  law, 
by  lowering  the  proixjrty  qualification,  increased  the  total  nunilxT  of 
voters  at  the  local  elections  from  about  450,000  to  2,100,000.  The 
national  elections  arc  now  to  be  conducted  ui)on  a  similar  plan.  Both 
the  Government  and  the  Ix)wer  House  sought  to  plaw  the  suffrage 
apon  the  same  basis  as  in  the  case  of  the  local  elections,  but  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Hoase  of  Peers  rendered  a  compromise  necessary.  Asa 
result,  the  number  of  jxirsous  entitled  to  vote  in  the  national  elections 
became,  it  is  officially  estimated,  about  one  million. 

Another  provision  of  the  new  election  law  is  intended  to  enlarge 
the  representation  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  classes.  Another 
removes  tlie  jn-operty  qualification  for  memliershij>  in  the  Lower  House. 
These  two  clauses  working  together  will,  it  is  believed,  change  coii- 
riderably  the  complexion  of  the  House,  and  by  bringing  in  a  larger 
pro|)ortion  of  samurai  raise  somewhat  the  standard  of  education  and 
general  intelligence. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in    this  connection  that  in  the  pre*^^ent 

House  of  Representatives  there  were  recentry  224  heimin  and  only 

76  shizoku.     These  figures  indicate  the  great  influence   upon  public 

affairs  now  accorded  the   common  people.     They  possess  a  very  hu'go 

proportion  of  the  taxable  property.     Hence  in  an  assembly,  nuinber- 

«hip  in  which  depends  on  a  property  qualification,  their  representatives 

a.re  naturally  in  the  ascendant.     As  a  result  of  the  public  schcxjls  and 

t.lie  democratic  features  of  the  national  constitution,  the  distinction 

\>etween  the  ahizdlzu  and  heimin  is  slowly  but  surely  passing  away. 


Legal  Reform. 

Very  early  in  the  Mciji  Era,  the  work  of  legal  reform  was  serious- 
ly taken  in  hand,  with  the  aid  of  thoroughly  competent  foreign 
adviaerg,  the  value  of  whose  services  is  gratefully  remembered.  Let 
tny  one  read,  for  example,  Mitford's  Tales  of  Old  Japan,  or  one  of 
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Enclio'.s  novels,  in  imagiuation  reconstruct  tlie  s^xiiety  which  they 
represent,  and  then  contrast  it  with  that  which  exists  to-day.  The 
comparison  cannot  fail  to  make  a  deep  injpression.  The  progress 
which  it  reveals  has  never  been  seen  elsewhere  within  the  same  .slmrt 
qiMce  of  time  in  all  the  world's  history,  and  the  progress  is  on  tho 
whole  fairly  represented  by  the  codes. 

Even  as  early  as  1884  the  jurists  and  penologists  of  Europe  and 
America  had  in  their  hands  the  first  edition  of  the  criminal  codi»j«. 
Such  men  as  Wines  of  the  United  Sfcvtes,  Berner  of  Ik'riin,  Jlayer 
and  Stein  of  Vienna,  Labbe  of  Paris  and  others  thought  them  worthy 
oi  high  commendation.     Van  Hamel  of  Amsterdam  wrote  :  — 

'*  A  penal  code  far  from  all  reminiscence  of  a  backward  age  and 
crude  law,  inspired  by  a  liberal  spirit,  revealing  a  Fcientific  sense, 
corapoFed  with  a  legislative  art  worthy  of  praise;  a  Code  ol  Criminal 
Procedure,  which  does  not  deserve  it  is  true  to  figure  in  the  first  rank 
and  does  not  open  any  new  horizons,  but  nevertheless  sanctions,  in 
general,  the  grand  principles  of  modern  procedure,  the  irrevcxjable 
conquests  of  civilization  and  justice:  such  are  tli«-  pucious  gifts  the 
Japanese  Government  has  just  made  to  its  people."  * 

The  Civil  and  allied  codes  published  more  recently  have  been 
lK)rn  of  the  sjime  spirit.  Their  humane  provisions  have  not  in  all 
cases  been  effetive,  partly  no  doubt  owing  to  the  large  allowance  made 
in  the  codes  themselves  for  traditional  us-vge  and  local  custom*,  an 
allowance  in  general  suitable  and  perhaps  neces&iry,  but  which  it 
would  appear  has  been  at  times  the  occasion  of  serious  injustice.  This 
injustice  must  not  l)e  minimized,  but  emphasise  it  as  we  may,  tlie 
administration  of  these  various  codes  has  resulted  in  a  heu(At  -o  great 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  it  Both  in  the  Hude  and  in 
the  family,  the  individual  has  his  rights  defined  and  protection  assur- 
ed. 

Van  Hamel  in  the  passage  cited  alwve  refers  to  these  privilnges 
AS  **  the  precious  gifts  of  the  Japanese  Government  to  its  [)eople,"  and 
he  is  justified  in  so  doing.  It  would  not  be  right  to  infer,  however, 
that  the  people  have  had  no  share  in  the  formation  of  the  general 
^stem  of  law  which  the  codes  emliody.  They  are  truly  the  fruit  of 
*  Japnn  Weekly  Mail,  April  19th,  1884,  p.  368. 
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ii  gentimeut  widespread  in  the  nation  and  whicli  is  in  importiint  par- 
ticulars even  in  advance  of  the  written  law. 

The  press  and  the  piihHc  school  have  fostered  and  di&seniinated 
this  nn»dern  humanitarian  sentiment — this  respect  for  man  as  man — 
througliont  the  community  to  an  extent  not  generally  appreciated, 
und  there  is  no  reason  to  aj^prehend  a  reaction  in  this  regard.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  Kome  |)oints  of  importance  which  await  revision.  In 
criminal  pnxiedure,  the  liberty  of  the  accused  is  unnecessarily  restrict- 
ed ;  the  private  examination  of  criminal  defendants  without  the 
privilege  of  counsel,  aUindoned  by  Germany  and  France,  is  still  in 
vc^gue ;  the  discretion  of  the  judges  in  the  matter  of  l>ail  and  in  the 
tieatment  of  evidence  would  seem  to  be  exc<»sisive,  or  at  least  unwisely 
exrrol>ed,  to  t)ie  extent  of  seriously  weakening  the  defence,  and  it  is 
to  Ik*  feared  also,  of  lessening  unhappily  the  respect  of  tlie  ])eople  for 
the  judiciary.  Imprisonment  figures  far  tfx)  largely  also  as  a  j>unish- 
inent  for  slight  oifences. 

Then^  codes  and  the  administration  of  justice  founded  upon  them 
;:iu-t,  of  course,  l>e  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  the  law  and  practice 
i>f  Continental  Europe,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  revision  of  the  crim- 
inal laws  now  in  progress  will  bring  them  np  to  the  high  standard  of 
France  and  Germany.  Even  the  revised  cxle,  however,  will  j>re>ent 
many  |K)ints  of  contrast  with  the  English  and  American  systems,  and 
it  is  difficult  for  one  accustomed  to  the  latter  to  s|)eak  fairly  of  the 
former ;  but  it  must  not  he  forgotten  that  some  of  the  most  learned 
jurists  of  the  world  take  sides  against  the  English  system  and  that, 
too,  ujKin  humanitarian  grounds.  However  this  may  be,  the  Japanese 
codes,  viewed  as  a  whole,  are  the  embodiment  of  a  noble  ct:>nception  of 
the  relations  of  the  individual  to  society  and  to  the  tState. 

International  Relations. 

When  the  period  under  review  began,  the  question  of  treaty  re- 
viaion  was  receiving  the  eager  attention  of  all  thinking  Japanese.  The 
bordeDS  imposed  by  extra-territoriality  were  serious  at  the  outset  and 
became  heavier  as  the  foreign  settlements  increased  in  size  and  the  re- 
lations of  Japan  with  the  foreign  Powers  became  more  complicated. 
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Even  at  the  beginning,  Mr.  Townsend  Harris  perceived  the  difficulties 
which  were  impending.  He  wrote  in  1858,  '^  The  provision  j^iving  the 
right  of  extra-territ^jriality  to  all  Americans  in  Japan  was  agiiinst  my 
conscience.'^  Again  he  wrote,  "  I  fear  I  shall  not  live  to  see  it  abio- 
gatecl  "^'  That  the  provisions  of  the  old  treaties  were  necessary  at  the 
time  will  be  conceded  by  most  candid  students,  both  Japanese  and 
foreign.  That  they  were  attended  by  some  incidental  l^enefilsof  great 
value  is  quite  plain.  Still,  that  they  should  have  been  continued  in 
'force  so  long  without  amendment  was  certainly  not  creditable  to  the 
Western  Powers. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss  the  different  attempts  at  revi- 
sion made  prior  to  1894.  The  successive  disappointment",  place  the 
-resi)onsibility  where  we  may,  pnxiuced  a  most  unfortunate  impresf-ion 
•  upon  the  nation  an<l  served  to  intensify  the  morbid  nationalism  which 
formed  so  unhappy  a  feature  of  tiie  history  of  the  past  decade. 

The  struggle  for  revision  ])ractically  ended  \vith  the  signing  of  the 
British  treaty  in  London,  July  16,  1894.  Ratifications  were  exchanged 
lin  Tokyo,  August  25,  of  the  same  year.  Treaties  with  the  other 
Powers  followed  in  due  course.  All  agreed  in  ])roviding  for  the  as- 
sumption, on  the  part  of  the  Japanese*  Government,  of  direct  authority 
.over  resident  foreigners.  These  treaties,  excepting  those  with  France 
and  Austro- Hungary,  came  into  operation  on  July  17th,  1899,  those 
with  the  two  Powers  mentioned  becoming  effective  on  tlie  4th  of 
August,  For  many  years  previous,  the  sentiment  of  the  missionary 
community  had  been  decidedly  favorable  to  the  abolition  of  extra- 
-territoriality,  and  the  missionaries  accepted  the  new  conditions  with 
great  cordiality.  It  was  inevitjible  that  the  change  should  bring  with 
it  some  inconveniences  arising  from  unfamiliarity  v/ith  the  Japanese 
methods  of  governmental  administration,  but  the  transition  has  taken 
place  without  serious  friction  in  any  quarter,  while  experience  certain- 
ly goes  to  show  that  the  new  order  is  much  more  favorable  to  health- 
ful progress  in  every  department  of  missionary  work  than  the  old. 

If  n»gard  be  also  had  to  the  broader  interests  of  the  whole  body 
of  foreign  residents,  in  spite  of  certain  important  questions  now  under 
.discussion,  a  hardly  less  favorable  report  must  be  made.  While  there 
*  loho  Times,  July  21st,  1872. 
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nre  certain  features  of  the  Jiipaiiese  law  which  Anglo-Saxons,  at  least, 
luight  wisli  different,  and  fonie  which  tln^y  view  with  deep  regret,  the 
S3*stem  as  a  whole  promises  to  work  well  and  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  interests  of  all  law-abiding  residents. 

The  war  with  China,  which  was  formally  notified  to  the  foreign 
Powers  August,  25,  1894,  and  which  terminated  with  the  treaty  of 
peace  signed  at  Shimonoseki,  April  20th,  1895,  exerted,  as  has  been 
described,  a  powerful  influence  upon  domestic  {)oIiticf?.  Its  imi^rtance 
in  the  history  of  international  aifairs  was  not  less  marked. 

Si)eaking  in  general  term*,  the  war  may  be  said  to  have  grown 
out  of  the  constant  interference  of  China  in  Korea,  which  producod  a 
a";udition  of  unrest,  not  only  in  Korea  itself,  but  also  in  Japan. 
EflForts  to  secure  a  definite  uudersUiuding  with  the  Chinese  Govern- 
mont  failed,  and  it  became  evident  that  China  had  resolved,  so  far 
from  receding,  to  strengthen  her  position  by  the  use  of  an  armed  force. 
The  reifult  Wiis  a  war  in  which  Japan  exhibited  unexpected  military 
4ind  naval  strength,  coupled  with  great  skill  in  organization.  The 
war  came  to^>  late  to  exert  an  influence  upon  the  movement  for  treaty 
revision  ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  secured  for  Japan  a  new  place  in  the 
family  of  nations.  The  instructions  isMied  to  the  commanders  in  the 
field  embodied  an  enl lightened  philantliropy  which  was  in  the  main 
manifest  in  the  conduct  of  officers  and  men.  The  few  lapses  which 
occurred  were  in  the  face  of  unusual  provociition.  They  were  far  less 
aggravated  than  some  which  have  lately  disgraced  the  Christian  name 
in  North  China. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  not  only  the  purpose  of  the 
Government,  but  the  will  of  the  nation,  that  the  military  and  naval 
forces  shall  be  kept  in  strict  discipline  and  restrained  from  all  oilences 
against  non-combatant*?.  The  degree  of  success  her  commanders  have 
met  with  in  this  regard  lias  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  respect 
which  New  Japan  has  won  from  foreign  observers. 

The  fact  that  the  combined  action  of  certain  Europciin  Powers 
deprived  her  of  what  her  people  regarded  as  the  natural  fruit  of  her 
victory  has  affected  unhappily  the  life  of  the  people;  for  it  has  caused 
an  undue  concentration  of  thought  upon  the  (jue.vtion  of  national  de- 
fence and  has  led  to  an  enlargement  of  armaments  out  of  propirtion  to 
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the  wealth  of  the  nation.  The  conviction  is  very  strong,  however,  in 
all  quarters,  that  encroacliments  upon  the  rights  of  Japan  can  only  i)e 
prevented  by  a  vigonms  preparation  for  armed  resistance. 


The  Growth  of  the  Nation. 

Ah  one  of  the  results  of  the  War  with  China,  the  island  of 
Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  group,  with  a  population  estimated  at 
about  3,000,000,  came  into  tlje  jK)sses!;'ion  of  Japan.  This  new  terri- 
tory is  held  as  a  colony  with  the  view  to  its  ultimate  absorption  as  an 
intc^'ral  part  of  the  Empire.  There  have  been  many  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  administration  of  the  colonial  government,  i-ome  of  the 
most  srrious  being  due  to  the  lack  of  homogeneity  in  the  population. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  they  have  been  overcome.  Progress  has  been 
slow,  and  opinions  differ  as  to  the  degree  of  success  obtained ;  but 
Japanese  observers  in  general  claim  that  substantial  results  have  lieen 
gained  and  speixk  confidently  of  the  future.  Tliis  confidence  is  shared 
by  some  at  least  of  the  resident  foreigners,  and  would  seem  to  be  justi- 
fied. 

The  Hokkaido,  the  Jesso  of  the  early  Dutch  geogra[)hers  and  the 
Yezo  of  later  times,  while  no  new  acquisition,  lias  not  even  yet  been 
accorded  the  full  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Empire  at  large. 
It  does  not,  for  example,  have  representatives,  in  the  Diet,  and  I(x»l 
j-elf-government  has  been  but  partially  introduced.  Still,  arrange- 
ments have  been  niade  by  which  six  representatives  will  be  sent  to  the 
next  Diet.  The  population  is  yet  sparse,  but  it  is  growing — in  certain 
portions  very  rapidly.  With  the  better  means  of  communication  to 
l)e  afforded  by  the  gradually  growing  railway  system,  and  the  harlx)ur 
improveiiients  now  in  progress,  immigration  will  surely  incrcijse.  The 
natural  resources  of  the  island,  both  as  regards  agriculture  and  mining, 
suggest  a  future  of  unusual  material  prosperity  ;  and  the  resident*',  in 
spite  of  the  intense  cold  of  the  winters  and  the  many  hardships  of  a 
quasi  colonial  life,  seem  contented  and  hopeful. 

The  iK)pulation  of  Japan  proper,  that  is,  excluding  Formosa  and 
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tlie  Pesciidores,  has  grown  from  37,451,764  in  1884  to  43,760,815  ia 
1S98.* 

Comparative  statistics  showing  the  distribution  of  the  population 
for  the  year  1884  are  not  at  hand,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pise  to  take  those  of  1886  and  compare  them  with  the  latest  available, 
namely  those  of  Deceml)er,  1898. 

In  the  eleven  yean',  the  total  pojtulation  of  Japan  proper  in- 
cre;\sed  from  38,151,*217  to  43,760,81."),  that  is  to  my,  fourteen  and 
j^even-tenths  percent.  Tlio  population  of  the  cities  and  to\yus(sh{, 
vho,  son)  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants  increased  durini^  the  siime 
interval  from  4,506,060  to  8,066,.303,  that  i.*,  slightly  over  seventy  nine 
|)er  cent.,  more  than  five  times  the  growth  of  the  Empire  at  large. 

It  will,  of  cimrse,  be  understoo*!  that  c.Ttain  allowances  nn^t  be 
nitule  in  quoting  these  figures.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  un- 
doubtedly in  1886  a  considerable  number  of  towns  whose  population 
was  verging  on  10,000.  The  addition  of  a  few  score  to  the  poj dilation 
of  huch  towns  would  materially  afiect  the  percentage.  Ajj:ain,  the?o 
divifc^ions  are  gcjvernmental  rather  than  b'ociological,  and  sometimes 
include  no  little  nmxl  population.  For  example,  one  'niura'\  in  the 
lifct  has  a  population  of  25,000.  S<*veral  other  mura  have  over  20,000. 
The  presumption  is  very  strong  that  in*the?e  Ciises  the  i)opulation  is 
altogether  rural.  Still  again,  recent  political  reorganizations  have 
brought,  not  infrequently,  outlying  villages  under  the  government  of 
cities,  80  that  their  populations  have  gone  to  swell  the  number  of  so- 
called  city  resident**. 

Still,  making  due  allowance  for  all  these  necessary  defects  in  our 

•The  Japanese  censtis  is  taken  on  the  Slst  of  December  of  each  year.  Certain  por- 
tionti  of  the  retunis  generally  appear  in  the  Government  Oazftle  in  the  followinjj 
autumn  ;  but  the  fully  tabulated  report  U  not  published  until  two  years  nfiereiich  census. 
That  report  is  called  the  Tokei  Nenkwan*  The  Statibtics  of  this  paper  arc  taken  fronj 
tlie  Tokci  Nenhwan  published  in  December,  1900,  which  gives  the  ceasus  of  1S98. 

t  A  mura  is  a  rural  political  division  corresponding  to  the  country  towns  of  New 
England,  though  the  term  is  usually  translated  village.  The  mura  (Chinese,  son)  under 
the  Gorrent  claflsification  often  comprise  many  hamlets  and  even  villages.  If  we  restrict 
oar  oomparisoD  to  the  cities  and  towns  which  had  in  1888,10,000  inhabitants,  we  find 
the  increase  in  tlie  decade  ending  with  1898  was  approximately  forty-seven  and  a  half 
percent. 
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calculations,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  city  i^pulation  has 
increased  nearly,  perhaps  fully,  three  times  as  rapidly  as  that  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  The  percentage  of  increase  of  some  of  the  import- 
ant cities  *  for  these  eleven  years  was  as  follows : — 

Nagoya   ...  .     57.5 


Osaka    .     .     . 

.     .     85.5 

Yokohama  •     . 

.     .     62.9 

Hakodate    .     . 

.     .     48. 

Kobe 86. 

Tokyo. 9.65 

From  these  comparisons  it  will  be  seen  that  many  of  the  pr:)blem3 
which  are  now  perplexing  the  sociologists  of  the  West  will  soon  force 
themselves  upon  the  attention  of  their  Japanese  colleagues. 

The  national  revenue  ha.s  risen  rapidly,  os(>ecially  pince  18.^)1, 
when  that  derived  from  taxation  stood  at  yen  103,231,000.  That 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  April  1900  was  yen  236,7 1. "), 000  f 

The  Army  on  a  peace  footing  in  1891  waa  41,379.  It  was  in 
1898  reported  to  be  97,379. 

The  navy  in  1891  cunniated  of  30  vessels  aggregating  42,284  tons, 
with  a  force  of  9,563  officers  and  men.  In  1898  there  were  52  vessels 
aggregating  162,181  tons,  with  24,779  officers  and  men.  The  tonnage 
now  actually  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  is  stated  by  competent 
authority  to  be  about  200,000 ;  while  that  under  construction,  or 
definitely  provided  for,  will  bring  the  total  to  not  far  from  250,000. 

The  National  Wealth. 

In  describing  the  growth  of  Japan,  the  increase  in  the  national 
revenue  has  already  been  referred  to.  It  is  fitting  that  the  national 
wealth  upon  which  that  revenue  is  based  should  also  receive  our  atten- 
tion. It  is  of  course  impossible  to  attempt  an  exhaus^tive  statement, 
but  it  is  essential  to  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  conditions  under 

*The  growth  of  the  urban  population  is  unfairly  represented  by  the  statistics  of  the 
cities  mentioned.  Especially  in  Osaka,  and  Yokohaow,  it  lias  far  over-leaped  the 
boundaries  of  the  respective  municipalities.  In  the  case  of  Tokyo,  the  i^niwth  has 
been  chiefly  in  adjacent  inunicipalilit-s  which  sociologiciilly  speaking  form  u  frfirt  of  the 
nietro]>oiis. 

t  Allowance  must,  ol  course,  be  made  in  these  and  following  statistics  lor  the  dccina 
in  the  value  of  silver  and  the  recent  adoption  of  the  gold  standard. 
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icli  the  missionary  work  htus  been  carried  on,  that  the  degree  of 
terial  prosperity  which  the  nation  has  enjoyed  should  be  indicated, 
will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  cite  certain  illustrative 
tistics  relating  to  different  departments  of  life. 

In  an  old  country  hke  Japan  one  might  not  expect  to  see  striking 
•gress  in  {igriculture,  but  the  figures  subjoined  show  a  considerable 
rea'^e  in  the  area  under  cultivation,  as  well  as  in  production.  In 
5  Hokkaido  alone  in  the  single  year  1897,  the  area  under  cultivation 
Teased  more  than  100,000  acres.  (See  Acting  Consul  Chalmers 
ade  Eeport  for  1899.) 

During  the  twelve  years  from  1885  to  1897  the  land  classed  as 
(usually  called  rice  land,  but  not  all  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
e)  increased  to  the  extent  of  95,268  cho  ;  other  tillage  land,  399,138 
> ;  amounting  to  494,406  cho  in  all.  A  clio  is  equal  to  about  two 
d  one  half  acres,  so  that  the  totjJ  increase  was,  roughly  speakiii;L!:, 
^30,000  acres,  a  trifle  lens  than  eleven  per  cent. 

Land  actually  under  cultivation  as  rice  land  increased  during  the 
ne  interval  by  276,858  cho  and  that  devoted  to  mugi^  that  is, 
leat,  barley  and  rye,  215,480  clio,  or  eight  and  three-fourths,  and 
irteen  percent,  respectively.  In  comparing  the  proibiction,  there 
more  difficulty  because  of  the  irregularity  due  to  meteorological  con- 
:ions ;  but  if  we  take  the  average  of  the  five  years  1884-8  and  coni- 
re  it  with  the  average  of  the  years  1894-8,  the  result  will  be  lairly 
istworthy.  Such  a  comparison  shows  a  gain  in  the  pnxluction  of 
e  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  of  about  twenty-eight  per 
it  in  that  of  wheat,  barley,  etc. 

In  the  case  of  silk,  statistics  covering  the  same  period  are  not  at 
,nd,  but  during  the  years  1888-97  the  increase  in  the  area  planted 
th  mulberry  trees  amounted  to  forty  per  cent.,  while  the  prinluc- 
>n  of  raw  silk  increased  by  sixty-two  and  a  half  per  cent. 

In  1884  the  number  of  manufacturing  ct:)mpanies  recorded  was 
9  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  yen  5,048,299.  In  1898  there  were 
164  companies  with  an  aggregate  of  yen  122,066,653.  In  the  same 
terval  the  nural^er  of  commercial  companies  increased  from  654  with 
capital  oiyen  8,987,560,  to  4,178  with  a  capital  of  yen  300,039,664. 
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Transportation  coinpiinies  increased  from  204,  with  a  capital  of  ?/pf» 
6,891,f>34  to  536  with  a  oipital  of  yew  197,233,421. 

The  Sinn  total  of  the  foreign  trade  for  1884  was  yen  66,141,044. 
In  1899  it  had  bocnme  yen  -  472,828,751. 

None  of  tliese  figures  are  iiulicritive  of  j;n?:itcr  benefit  to  Japan 
th:in  those  bearing  ni>on  tmnsportation.  They  sngijjeKt  how  much 
has  l)een  done  to  bring  the  different  provinces  together  and  all  into 
close  relations  with  the  centres  of  the  national  life.  It  is,  neverthe- 
less, still  true  that  the  excessive  cost  of  trans[>ortation  is  a  burden 
which  weighs  heavily,  especially  upon  the  interior  provinces. 

Asiile  from  these  stati^^tic^  indicative  of  business  activity,  it  is 
worthy  nf  note  that  the  introduction  of  banks,  which  are  now  found  in 
all  the  largir  towns,  and  sometimes  also  even  in  the  villages,  insur- 
ance coni[)anies,  jmblic  warehouses,  etc.,  has  tended  to  lower  the  rate 
of  interest  and  to  lessen  the  speculative  element  in  ordinary  commerce, 
and  in  this  way  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  middle  classes. 

TIjc  increase  in  the  vohune  of  trade  is  of  no  little  importance  as 
showing  the  greater  effectiveness  of  labor.  Methods  have  been 
inii)roved  ;  the  workninn  multiplies  hinisulf  to  no  small  extent  bj* 
the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery,  often  of  a  humble  sort  no  doubt, 
but  still  ]ab)r-Siiving. 

The  change  in  this  respect  has  been  much  greater  than  is  gener- 
ally supposc^d.  Perhaps  no  better  illastration  can  be  given  than  that 
of  the  ordinar}'  blacksmith  shops*.  They  are  humble  enough,  and 
their  owners  are  still  content  with  methods  which  seem  awkward  and 
ineffective  ;  but  if  their  outfit  l)e  compared  with  that  which  shops  of 
the  sjime  relative  grade  would  have  had  thirty  years  ago,  it  will  ht* 
found  that  there  has  been  added  an  imported  anvil,  a  vice,  one  or 
more  screw  cutting  tools,  and  quite  likely  an  improved  drill,  represent- 
ing altogether,  probably,  a  capital  several  times  the  entire  equipment 
of  their  forerunners.  The  a^regate  of  such  investments  on  the  part 
of  the  artisan  classes  must  be  very  large. 

But  allowing  for  all  this,  there  is,  none  the  lass,  reason  \a^  Injlieve 
that  the  average  workman  has  become  more  forceful  and  performs 

*  In  1808  the  total  was  yen,  522,  707,131,  bat  this  waa  due  largely  to  Governmcot 
importations  for  national  defence. 
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bis  tasks  with  more  energy  than  his  fatliers.  In  other  words  he  luw 
gained  in  some  way  a  new  moral  impulse.  What  in  the  writer's 
judgment  the  source  of  that  iinpul^  is  will  be  indicated  later.  At 
the  same  time  the  industrial  activity  thus  illustrated  has  naturally 
lessened  considerably  the  attentiou  which  might  otherwise  have  bec^n 
turned  to  religion. 

Education. 

As  the  progresR  in  education  will  be  discussed  in  another  paper, 
minuteness  of  detail  will  not  be  necessary  here  ;  still  its  imix)rtance 
and  the  close  relation  it  sustains  to  the  missionary  work  demand  a 
place  for  it  in  this  survey. 

Owing  to  changes  in  the  statistical  arrangements  and  in  the 
educational  system,  the  year  1889  is  taken  as  the  starting  point  ot  our 
comparisons.  In  the  case  of  the  Fo-called  "  higher  schools,"  which 
may  be  said  to  carry  their  students,  perhaps,  somewhat  father  than  the 
close  of  the  Sophomore  year  in  the  American  college,  the  starting 
|H>int  is  the  year  of  their  organization.  Before  that  time,  their  place 
was  partially  filled  by  schools  of  another  name,  but  only  partially,  so 
that  a  comparison  with  them  would  be  misleading.  Similar  consider- 
ations lead  to  the  insertion  of  the  1897  instead  of  1898  in  the  case  of 
special  schools.  As  the  pur{)ose  is  merely  to  illustrate  the  progress 
made^  rather  than  to  give  an  exhaustive  statement  of  either  the  present 
or  the  past  condition  of  the  educational  system  of  Japan^  this  lack  of 
uniformity  will  not  prove  a  serious  defect. 

The  number  of  students  increased  as  follows : — 

Institutions.     Instructors.  Student?. 

Imperial  Universities J 

^  X  1898  2  266  2,913 

Higher  Schools j  ^^^^  '  ^'^^  ^^356 

^  1  1898  5  337  5,090 

Middle  Schools.  P8«»  ^5  1,123         12,352 

i  1898  168         2,569         61,381 

SjKxnal  Schools \  ^^^  ^4         1,439         16,518 

^^  1  1897  272         2,589         36,614 


f  1889  . 

26,102 

Cj,GG5 

3,031,938 

1  1898 

2C,824 

83,564 

4,002,418 

j  1889 

25 

278 

.  3,274 

(  1898 

33 

389 

8,166 

S()                         Tokyo  Missionary  .Confkuenci:. 
Primury  8chcx>ls 

Girls'  Bclu)o!s 

The  increased  attendance  at  the  universities  and  middle  schools 
is  vtry  marked,  and  it  is  said  that  the  supply  of  such  schools  is  not  yet 
equal  to  the  demand.  The  attendance  at  the  colleges  has  not 
greatly  changed,  because  the  limit  of  accommodation  has  boon  reached. 
The  attendance  at  the  prinijiry  schools  is  still  less  than  it  should  b«», 
but  the  law  passed  at  the  hist  session  of  the  Diet  abolishing  th(i  fees 
hitherto  paid  by  the  pupils  of  the  common  schools  will,  it  is  believed, 
prove  a  great  Ux)n  to  poorer  families  and  will  tend  not  only  to  bring 
more  children  into  the  schools,  but  ako  to  keep  them  longer.  Unfortu- 
nately a  large  number  of  cliildren  have  been  in  the  past  withdrawn 
so  tarly  that  their  schooling  has  been  of  small  benefit. 

The  reform  in  the  method  of  writing  the  languai^e  which  i* 
receiving  nmch  attention  in  these  days,  if  it  can  be  made  eifective, 
will  simplify  the  task  of  the  children  very  greatly.  Two  metluxls 
have  been  proi)osed  :  one  aims  merely  at  reducing  the  nunil>er  of 
Chinese  characters  to  be  used  in  ordinary  litemture  to  perhaps  1,200; 
the  other  seeks  to  abolish  the  ideograpiis  altogether  and  t(»  substitute 
the  Roman  alphabet  for  the  native  syllabary.  The  De[)artment  of 
Education  is  interested  in  l)oth  methods.  The  difKculties  in  the  way 
of  transliteration  are  very  grave,  but  sooner  or  hiter  Japan  must  coiue 
to  a  phonetic  system  of  writing,  and  the  lloman  letter  possesses  very 
great  advantages  over  the  native  syllabary. 

There  has  been,  certainly  of  late  years  under  the  influence  of  an 
over-wrought  nationalism,  a  disposition  to  bring  all  primary  and 
middle  schooli^,  lK)th  public  and  private,  into  one  inelastic  system,  with 
a  rigidly  prescribed  curriculum.  It  is  tpue  the  plans  of  the  advocates 
of  this  system  did  not  in  terms  include  a  prohibition  of  schools  outside 
the  system,  but  the  privileges  denied  them,  namely,  postponement  of 
military  service  and  affiliation  with  the  higher  Government  institu- 
tions, were  so  important,  that  it  became  a  serious  question  whether 
they  could  secure  student?.  This  disposition  found  expression  in  the 
Private  Schools'  Regulations  of  August,  1899. 


I 
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Many  of  the  Christian  schools  had  joined  the  so-called  national 
system  and  had  consequently  adopted  the  prescribed  curricula.  In  the 
new  n  gulations  there  was  a  clause  forbidding  religious  instruction  in 
any  schools  following  the  curricula  prescril)ed  by  law.  As  a  con- 
sequence, most  of  the  Christian  schools  gave  up  their  licenses  and  tho 
attendant  privileges. 

It  was  strenuously  denied  that  this  clause  indicated  any  anti- 
Christian  purpose,  and  some  undoubted  Christians  have  sustained  tho 
|X)licy  of  the  Government.  Tho  discussion  which  preceded  the  pro- 
mulgJition  of  the  regulations,  when  they  were  l)eforo  the  IIi;zh  Educa- 
tional Cnunctil,  however,  certainly  showed  on  tho  |)art  of  ct  rtain  advo- 
ciites  of  the  measure  a  decidedly  hostile  attitude  to  Ciiristiauity  ;  but 
the  administration  has  been  less  stringent  than  w?us  feared  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  more  serious  disabilities  will  soon  be  removed.  Tho 
privil«.»ge  of  po8t|>oning  military  service  is  already  granted,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  religious  features  of  the  schools  concerned. 

In  olden  times  the  shizoku  (gentry)  of  Japan,  together  with  the 
priests  ]K)sse8sed,  one  might  say,  a  monopoly  of  learning ;  but  since 
the  inauguration  of  the  public  school  system,  the  common  people  have 
been  gradually  advancing  their  claims  to  a  share  in  that  good  gift. 
Through  tho  kindness  of  an  officer  of  the  Imperial  University  of 
Tokyo,  we  are  able  to  present  the  following  statistics  showing  tho 
number  of  haazoku  (nobles),  sJihoku^  and  hcimin  (common  people)  in 
the  respective  departments  of  the  University.  A  certain  allowance 
must  be  made  for  shizoku  who  have  for  various  reasons  become  heiminy 
but  this  allowance  would  not  probably  affect  the  proportion  very 
greatly.  The  figures  represent  the  University  proper  and  exclude  tho 
special  students,  and  those  connected  with  the  Univei'sity  Hall  which 
in  some  degree  takes  the  place  of  the  graduate  schools  of  American 
universities. 

College  of  Law : — 

Kwazoku 28 

Shizoku 42G 

Heimin 4*20 

College  of  Mediciin* 

Shizoku 155 

Heimin 332 
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Collie  of  Encjiiieering : — 

Shizoku 211 

Heimin 178 

CoUege  of  Literature  : — 

KwazoUn 1 

Shizoku 184 

Heimin 152 

College  of  Science : — 

Shizoku 33 

Heimin 20 

College  of  Agriculture  : — 

Shizoku 27 

Heimin 30 

Total 2^206" 

This  sketch  of  e^lucational  progress  would  l)i»  incomplete  without 
a  reference  to  the  number  of  Japanese  students  who  have  studiwl 
abroad.  "What  this  numl)er  is,  it  is  impof^sible  to  Fay,  for  there  are  no 
available  statistics,  but  it  must  l)e  very  large  and  includes  representatives* 
of  many  departments  of  life.  Among  them  a  remarkable  proportion 
have  received  recognition  as  advanced  rehoLirs  in  their  special  branches. 
They  form  an  important  link  in  the  chain  which  binds  Japan  to  the 
countries  of  the  West.  Their  prestjnce  in  their  native  land  must  in 
the  long  run  tend  toward  harmony  in  thought  and  life  l)etween  Japan 
and  her  sijiter  nations. 

The  Pkkss. 

After  the  school  system  and  the  supplementary  schools,  perhajtf 
the  most  important  secular  agency  at  work  in  Ja()an  is  the  Press. 
The  printed  page  is  already  ubiquitous.  The  following  com^iarison 
will  indicate  the  progress  during  the  period  under  survey. 

1884.  1898. 

Books  (titles)  published    ....     9,893  *  20,8 14 

Newspapers  and  Magazines, 

oggr^ate  Circulation   .     .      (]1,IC2,611  464,458,141 

*  In  1897  the  corresponding  figures  were  23,578. 
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As  a  result  of  the  public  school  aud  the  press  many  even  among 
the  lowly  have  come  to  take  an  interest  in  world-jmlitic^.  So!ne 
years  Si<ro  the  writer  overheard  two  cliair  cof>lies  on  Mt.  Hiei  discussing 
the  questions  at  issne  in  an  Anieriain  presidential  canif)aign.  A  little 
attention  to  the  subject  will  disclose  a  very  rnnarkahle  widening  out 
of  the  tlioughts  of  many  who  seem  at  first  sight,  to  Ire  living  in  the 
jjiime  world  with  their  father-'. 


Eleemosynauy  Work. 

An  account  of  tlic  extraordinary  eleemosynary  movement  of  the 
p«»riod  might  naturally  find  a  place  here.  Thnt  niovement,  is  so  im- 
portant and  its  discussion  would  almost  inevitiibly  involve  so  much  of 
iletail,  that  it  has  very  properly  br-en  niJide  tlie  subject  of  a  separate 
pfil^r.  Neverthele^'',  its  close  relation  to  the  spread  of  Chriistianity, 
and  the  fact  that  it  serves  as  a  noteworthy  exponent  of  the  new  con- 
ception of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  society,  which  plays  so 
large  a  part  in  the  life  of  new  Japan,  lK)th  render  a  [)assing  reference 
imperative. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  degree  of  interest  in  the  various 
f(»rms  of  charity  might  have  arisen,  had  organized  Christianity  never 
appeared  in  Japan,  but  attention  may  well  be  called  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  starting  point  of  charitable  effort  has  been  found  in  the 
Chri:?tian  community,  as  well  as  to  the  further  fact  that  the  leadership 
in  such  matters  has  been  largely  committed  to  Christian  men.  With  no 
"dis[i06ition  to  minimize  the  immense  good  accomplished  by  the  Red 
Cross  Society  and  the  many  Buddhist  charitable  organizations,  it  is 
im|)ns8ible  not  to  see  in  the  large  volume  of  work  controlled  by  the 
Christian  community,  comprising  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of 
-the  total  population,  the  evidence  of  a  special  sense  of  social  responsi- 
bility. 

The  Kthical  Situation. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  social  and  political  agitation  through 
"which  Japan  has  passed  should  leave  a  profound  impress  upon  the 
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ethical  sentiment  of  the  nation.  The  other  day  as  the  writer  was 
riding  by  one  of  the  Government  schools  which  prepare  students  for 
the  Military  Academy,  his  jinrikisha  co(^lie  remarked, '•' I  have  two 
nej)hews  in  that  school."  The  youths  in  question  were  the  sons  of  a 
small  farmer  in  a  neighlK)nring  prefecture.  Under  the  old  regime, 
men  of  that  class  would  have  been  practically  serfs.  In  son)e  provinces 
they  belonged  to  the  land  and  lived  lives  determined  for  tiiem  by  a 
rigiil  custom  which  included  the  crops  they  should  raise^  tiie  clothes 
they  should  wear,  and  an  abject  subservience  to  their  .sKjial  superiors. 
Now  the  pathway  is  open  not  merely  to  military  commissions,  but  to 
the  highest  offices  of  State.  Such  a  radical  change  in  social  relations 
induced  a  new  atmosphere,  which  has  i)ermeated  every  corner  of  the 
land. 

The  question  at  once  arises.  Has  this  changed  atmosphere  been 
favorable  or  otherwise  to  the  character  of  the  people  ?  Many  obser- 
vers lK)th  Japanese  and  foreign  think  it  lias  not.  They  claim  that  the 
ij^.orals  of  the  people  have  deterionited,  some  would  say,  to  an  alarming 
extent.  It  is  asserted  that  the  criminal  population  has  increased,  and 
especially  that  the  number  of  youthful  delinquents  has  l)ecome  dispro- 
portionately large ;  that  dissipation  in  various  forms  is  rife  in  many 
schools  ;  that  politicians  are  corrupt,  etc.  One  in  close  contact  with 
the  people  hears  such  jeremiads  almost  daily.  Still  there  is  room  to 
question  whether  the  facts  adduced  warrant  the  wide  inference  drawn 
from  them.  As  to  the  growth  of  the  criminal  population,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  this  means  an  actual  increase  of  offences  against  life 
and  property.  Probably  life  and  ])roperty  were  never  before  so  secure 
as  now.  The  scope  of  law  has  l>een  widened  and  the  complicated  con- 
ditions of  modern  life  have  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  many  acts  which  in  otlier  days,  if  they  met  disapprobation  at 
all,  never  came  within  the  cognisance  of  the  Government.  As  to  the 
schools,  tlie  means  of  comparison  hardly  exist  and  the  charges  are  too 
indefinite,  and  affect  too  small  a  proportion  of  the  public  schools  to 
make  them  a  satisfactory  l)asi8  for  a  wide  generalization  ;  still  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  the  middle  school  system  which  brings  together 
large  numbers  of  young  lx)ys  with  a  very  inadequate  substitute  for 
parental  guardianship  is  fraught  with  grave  evils.     As  to  ]X)litical  cor- 
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Ttiptie)]).  ihow  is  tl)nl)tles8  far  too  much,  but  a  somewhat  close  attention 
to  tiu?  [K>litical  history  of  tlie  past  thirty  years  appears  to  show  that  the 
char^rs  lire  greatly  exaggerated.  The  nio.^t  that  can  be  saiil  is  that 
the  new  freedom,  the  new  educational  arrangements,  and  tlie  new  poli- 
tical system  have  been  attended  with  eerbiin  serious  evils. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  national  conscience  is  alive 
and  that  its  criticisms  extend  into  a  broad  territory-  wliich  in  former 
times  was  fnr  the  mo^t  ])art  outside  its  view.  Take  for  exami)le  tiie 
present  attitude  of  public  sentiment  toward  the  lowly  and  despised,  the 
ciMuif ,  th<»  eta,  and,  recently,  the  prostitute.  It  is  not  merely  that  the 
law  is  inrerpn'ted  in  their  favour,  but  that  public  sentiment  is  excited 
anil  stimulates  the  administration  of  the  law.  Take  also  tlie  new 
fense  of  duty  toward  the  afflicted  and  suffering  embodied  in  the 
elotM  nosy  nary  efforts  already  referred  to.  Even  as  regards  the  evila 
nienrioiKjd  and  who.se  existence  n)ust  be  admitted,  it  may  well  be 
d<iubted  whether  in  any  previous  age,  the  condemnation  by  the  public 
wjiK  ever  so  severe  or  st>  i>ersi8tent. 

A  certain  sc1uk»1  of  writers  has  demanded  a  special  ethiciil  system 
f  I  J  ipan,  based  on  the  [irinciple  of  loyalty.;  but  there  have  not  l)een 
wanting  other  force  fid  writers  who  have  shown  that  a  national  system 
of  etliics  in  these  mcKleru  times  is  as  untiiinkable  as  a  national  system 
of  mathematics  or  chemistry.  There  is  not  space  to  treat  tliis  subject 
fully,  but  as  an  illustration  of  the  enlarged  scope  of  ethicjvl  thought 
among  leaders  of  public?  opinion,  it  is  worth  while  to  note  two  remaik- 
able  addresses  delivered  in  the  early  snmuier  of  1895,  one  by  Professor 
lyenaga,  then  of  the  Keio  Gijiku,  Mr.  Fukuziiwa's  famous  University, 
and  later  of  the  Higher  Commercial  hfchool  of  Tokyo,  and  the  other  by 
Marqui**  Sjiionji,  at  that  time  Minister  of  Education.  Professor  lye- 
naga maintained  that  deecls  like  the  attempted  assassination  of  Li 
Hung-0!iang  could  not  Ije  treated  as  mere  8[)oradic  cfises  of  crime,  but 
that  they  were  the  legimate  result  of  the  defects  of  the  Confucian 
system  and  proved  its  incompatibility  with  the  facts  of  modern  life. 
The  Mirquis  Stuonji  in  similar  terms  condemned  the  deficiencies  of 
the  t»hl  system  and  indicated  that  his  administration  would  favour  a 
broader  and  more  cosmopolitan  view  of  social  obligations. 

The  writer  hesitates  to  discuss  the  vexed  question  of  commercial 
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morality,  but  he  ventures  none  the  less  to  express  his  conviction  that 
the  development  of  large  business  interests  ia  having  a  most  valuable 
educative  influence  upon  the  mercantile  classes  and  has  already  in- 
duced a  more  healthy  public  sentiment  regarding  commercial  ques- 
tions. 

Japan^  like  her  sister  nations,  clearly  has  her  own  peculiar  ethical 
problems — some  of  them  of  much  gravity ;  but  at  the  same  time  her 
statesmen  and  moralists  have  every  reason  to  l)e  gratified  by  the 
promptness  with  which  the  people  have  recognised  tlie  responnibi titles 
of  the  new  regime  and  to  believe  that  their  problems  c:in  and  will  be 
Bolved.  Taking  the  ethical  situation  as  a  whole,  the  outlook  is  full  of 
encouragement. 

The  Religious  Situation. 

The  most  marked  feature  of  tl.e  period  under  survey  has  been 
the  rationalistic  movement  of  the  past  twelve  years.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  |)eriod  the  rationalizing  spirit  has  been  abroad  in  Japan. 
In  the  first  years,  the  deism  of  the  eighteenth  century  attracted  much 
attention.  The  old  arguments  of  Tom  Paine  were  revani[ied  and  used 
by  the  Buddhists  as  weapons  against  Christianity.  That  form  of  attack 
was  not  successful.  While  the  onset  was  most  severe  the  church  seem* 
•ed  to  grow  most  rapidly. 

A  few  years  later  the  new  liberalism  entered  Japan.  It  spread 
rapidly  and  widely  and  wrought  sad  havoc  with  the  faith  of  some  who 
had  been  looked  upon  as  leaders  of  the  young  church.  Some  have 
been  disposed  to  place  the  re8i)onsibility  with  the  representatives  of  the 
liberal  theology  in  the  missionary  body.  Possibly  their  presence  may 
have  accentuated  the  movement,  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain.  It 
had  already  gained  headway  before  they  came  and  it  certainly  went 
farther  than  most,  perhaps  than  any,  of  them  wished  or  expect^. 
Among  them  were  found  some  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  spiritual 
religion,  men  who  believed  in  and  proclaimed  a  God  of  providence, 
belief  in  whom  was  the  crying  need  of  Japan. 

The  more  reasonable  view  is  that  this  wave  of  rationalism  is  simply 
the  manifestation  in  Japan  under  special  conditions  of  a  force  which 
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has  been  felt  tliroughout  the  civilized  world.  It  is  associattKl  with 
the  siiine  agnostic  philosophy  and  appears  to  be  closely  connected  with 
the  same  evohuioiiary  theories  of  the  universe.  The  doctrine  of  evrolu- 
tiou  is  not  necos^ariiy  incompatible  with  a  clear  and  definite  Christian 
faith.  There  is  every  reason  to  l)elieve  that  the  faith  of  the  Church 
will  in  due  time  become  as  fully  adjusted  to  the  doctrine  as  it  is  to 
the  Coj)ernican  tli(?ory  of  the  universe,  which  once  was  so  serious  a 
stumbling  block  ;  but  for  the  time  being  it  has  been  a  source  of  per- 
plexity and  douht  to  many  souls  even  in  the  oldest  Christian  land?*. 
What  wonder  then  that  in  the  Church  of  Japan,  m>  }<)ung  in  ex-  ■ 
l)erienco,  it  should  have  chilled  enthusiasm  and  checked  the  faith  of 
many  ? 

It  was  but  a  natural  result  that  preaching  should  become  dis- 
proportionately apologetic  and  ethical,  that  there  should  be  too  little 
nourishment  for  the  faith  that  worketh  by  love.  The  ciuuches  in 
every  quarter  have  suliered, — some  more  than  others  no  doubt,  but  all 
have  had  their  life  in  some  degree  impaired.  Signs  are  not  wanting, 
however,  of  a  revival  of  faith. 

It  would  appear  that  not  Christianity  alone  has  felt  the  force  of 
the  incoming  tide  of  rationalism.  As  regards  Shintoism,  the  effect  is 
seen  in  the  denial  that  its  ceremonies  embody  the  idea  of  worship. 
They  are,  it  is  said,  simply  forms  by  which  reverence  fur  one's 
ancestors  is  expressed  and  whicli  may  properly  be  observed  by  any  one, 
wliatever  his  religious  faith  may  be. 

Among  the  Buddhists  the  result  would  appear  to  be  more  similar 
to  that  among  the  Christians.  There  is  more  stress  laid  on  the 
ethical  element  in  religion,  at  least  this  is  the  impression  made 
upon  the  writer. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  parsing,  that  as  in  other  lands  so  in 
Japan,  the  growth  of  a  rationalistic  habit  of  thought  among  the  more 
iDtellectual  clasi'es  has  been  attended  by  a  marked  reaction  in  other 
quarters.  The  vagaries  of  Christian  Science  and  other  forms  of 
Ri|)eiBtition  in  America  find  their  parallel  in  the  Tenrikyo  and  the 
Itemmojikyo  *  of  Japan. 

•Tenrikjro,  or  the  Teaching  of  the  Heavenly   Principles,   is  a  reactionary  sect  ot 
feShintdnn  originating  with  an  old  peasant  woman  of  Yamato.    Its  chief  doctrine  is 
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Buddhism  lias  felt  in  a  marked  degree  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity, at  least  in  its  methods  of  work  and  in  the  life  which  it  in- 
culcates. It  essiiys  to  organize  its  believers  into  young  men's  associji- 
tions,  women's  and  children's  societies  of  various  kinds,  etc.  They 
have  their  hospitals,  orphan  asylums  and  the  foundation  at  least  of 
one  child-saving  society  has  been  laid,  not  to  speak  of  a  goodly  number 
of  schools  formed  in  apparent  imitation  of  the  Christian  schools. 

In  some  quarters  this  competition  has  been  attended  with  ill- 
dii^uised  hostility,  but  in  the  main  there  has  been  little  for  the 
.CJFirisitians  to  complain  of, —  indeed,  it  is  gratifying  to  record  that 
while  the  so-called  Keligions'  Bill  was  under  discussion  in  1899  and 
the  early  months  of  1900,  the  Abbot  of  the  Western  Branch  of  the 
great  Shin  sect  used  his  influence  in  a  most  Iil)eral  and  irenic  spirit. 

The  only  s(Tious  feeling  of  restriction  came  in  connection  with 
the  Private  Sciiool's  Regulations  whose  effect  upon  the  Christian 
Schools  has  been  elsewhere  sufficiently  discussed. 

The  Religions  Bill  referred  to  above,  while  it  failed  to  gain  the 
sanction  of  the  House  of  Peers,  was  evidently  in  accord  with  public 
sentiment  It  failed  of  enactment  chiefly  because  of  the  opposition 
of  the  E:isteru  Branch  of  the  Shin  sect;  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
sup|>ose  that  with  some  possible  modifications  it  will  soon  become  law. 

That  bill  recognizes  the  equality  of  Shintoism,  Buddhism,  and 
Christianity  before  the  law.  This  is  its  chief  characteristic.  It  is 
based  upon  similar  legislation  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Continental 
Europe,  but  is  framed  in  a  liberal  spirit  While  there  are  certain 
clauses  the  wisdom  of  which  is  at  least  questionable,  there  is  nothing 
in  it  which  w^ll  seriously  restrict  the  liberty  of  belief  or  practice.  This 
measure  when  once  sanctioned  by  the  Diet  will  be  a  fitting  recognition 
of  the  i)osition  already  accorded  to  the  Christian  Church. 

Another  paper  will  narrate  the  history  of  the  Christian  move- 
ment, but  it  will  not  be  out  of  i)lace  to  indicate  by  a  few  illustrations 
the  place  which  Christian  men  have  won   in  Japanase  society.     In 

tliat  of  failhhcaliDg.     Reramonkyo,   tlie  Teaching  of  the  Lotus  Gale,  is  a  similar  sect 
also  originating  with  a  woman.    The  latter,  though  bom  of  a  peasant  family  in  Choshu 
was  chiefly  associated  with  town  life  in  northern  Kyoshu.    The  adherents  of  these  sects 
.  number  several  millions. 
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<loing  so,  use  will  be  made  of  an  article  in  the  report  of  the  Japan 
Mission  of  the  American  Board  for  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1900. 
According  to  the  latest  statistics,  the  number  of  enrolled  Chris- 
tians was  as  follows : — 

Protestants 41,808 

Greek  Catholics 25,231 

Roman  Catholics 53,924 

120,963 

Here  we  have  in  round  numbers  121,000  Christians,  representing 

a  Christian  community,  including  children  (which  are   not  included 

m  the  Trotestant  rolls)  and  other  dependants,  of  not  far  from  225,000 

souls,  or  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Japan 

Ciuti^ide  of  Formosa.     This   comparatively   small   body    has    already 

f  urnirshed  one  cabinet  minister,  two  justices  of  the  Court  of  Cassation 

( the  national  Supreme  Court),  two  Speakers  of  the  Lower  House  of 

t,lie  Diet,  one  of  them  having  been  twice  elected,  two  or  three  vice- 

-« Ministers  of  State,  not  to  speak  of  several  heads  of  bureaux,  judges  of 

•Che  courts  of  appeal,  etc 

In   the  first   Diet,   besides  the  Speaker,  the  Chairman   of  the 

AVhole   and  eleven   other  members  were  Cliristians,  out  of  the  300 

^nembers  of  the  House, — nearly  nine  times  the   normal  proportion. 

In  subsequent  Diets,  the  proportion  has  never  been   less  than    four 

times  the  normal.     In  the  present  Diet,  besides  the  Speaker,  thirteen 

members  of  the  House  are   Christians,   and  among  them  are   to  be 

ibund  some  of  the  most  efficient  men  in  the  Diet.     One  of  them  was 

iilected  in  a  strongly  Buddhist  district  by  a  majority  of  five  to  one. 

In  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  great  Liberal  Party  kst 
year,  two  of  the  three  members  were  Christians,  while  for  the  present 
ytar  the  mtio  is  one  to  three  in  the  same  Committee. 

In  the  army,  tliere  are  said  to  be  155  Christian  officers,  that  is, 
about  three  per  cent.  In  the  navy,  too,  there  is  a  goodly  proportion  of 
Christian  officers,  including  two  or  three  of  high  rank.  The  late 
Bear-Admiral  Serata  was  a  most  ardent  Christian  and  prominent  in 
the  activities  of  the  Church. 

In  the  universities  and  Government  colleges,  both  among  the  in- 
*^tor8  and  students,   Christians  are  found  in  abnormal  numbers. 
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The  Hvme  is  trae  of  the  student*?  sent  ibroad  at  Govprnment  expense. 
There  are,  it  is  «?aid,  at  the  present  time  six  graduates  of  one  of  tlio 
host  Government  collies  studying  abroad,  and  among  these,  five  are 
Christian?. 

Not  less  than  three  of  tlie  great  dailies  of  Tokyo  are  largely  in 
the  liand.s  of  Christian  men,  while  in  the  case  of  several  others, 
Christians  are  at  the  head  of  departments  on  the  editorial  staff. 

As  has  been  already  noted,  the  most  successful  charitable  institu- 
tions are  also  under  Cliristian  leadershij),  an  I  the  Tolutne  of  such 
work  in  Christian  hands  is  very  large.  The  largest  public  institution 
for  tlie  poor  in  all  Japan  is  also  greatly  indeljted  to  the  wise  counsel 
and  eflicient  service  which  it  has  <1rawn  from  the  same  sn.all  fraction 
of  tile  nation. 

This  prominence  of  Christian  men  in  so  many  departments  of 
life  is  not  due — it  cannot  be  due — to  accident ;  it  must  be  attributed 
to  a  cirtiiiu  stimulus  which  is  the  product  of  their  Christian  faith. 
They  have  made  a  deep  impression  up«?n  society.  They  fill  these 
numerous  positions  of  influence  because,  in  spite  of  much  ]>rejudice, 
they  have  proved  themselves  worthy  and  have  won  the  confidence  of 
their  countrymen.  The  influence  accorded  them  Ls  an  unconscious 
tribute  t^)  tln^  faith  which  has  made  them  what  they  are. 

Conclusion. 

In  the  various  changes  which  have  been  thus  hurriedly  described, 
there  is  manifest  the  co-operation  of  two  forces  born  of  contact  with 
Western  nations, — two  thought^  which,  if  not  strictly  speaking  new, 
have  yet  assumed  such  new  definiteness  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
that  they  are  practic<illy  new  thoughts.  They  are  the  conception  of 
national  unity  and  the  conception  of  the  value  of  the  individual. 
These  two  new  thoughts  introduced  into  a  strong  and  vigorous  nation 
have  borne  their  natural  fruit. 

Those  who  years  ago  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  accounts 
the  lamented  Dr.  Verbeck  was  accustomed  to  give  of  his  early  experi- 
ences in  Japan  will  remember  the  vivid  picture  he  drew  of  the  frag- 
mentary condition  of  society  and  the  intense  jealousy  and  suspicion 
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between  the  shizoku  of  the  difFerent  clans.  He  stonily  maintained 
that  national  patriotism  did  not  exist  save  in  a  very  rudimentary 
form.  Certainly  local  interests  were  in  those  days  the  most  prominent 
and  the  most  absorbing.  Though  we  now  know  that  a  national 
movement  had  gained  some  headwaj',  there  is  no  evideDce  that  it 
would  have  })revailed  but  for  the  effect  of  foreign  intercouree.  The 
nationi  however,  soon  lx?canie  ripe  for  the  revolution  of  1868,  which 
unqnast  ion  ably  was  carri*;d  farther  than  its  protiioters  anticipated  or 
dirfiired,  and  Japan  became  a  true  empire. 

Since  that  day,  the  patriotic  desire  to  forward  the  interests  of  the 
Imperial  House  and  of  the  nation  has  been  an  ever-present  force  in 
the  minds  of  all  intelligent  subjects.  This  desire  would  in  any  case 
have  become  a  powerful  factor  in  the  building-up  of  a  centralized 
government,  but  within  the  period  with  which  we  are  now  concerned, 
it  allied  it«elf  with  the  new  nationalism  (or  shall  we  not  say  chauvin- 
ism?) which  has  been  so  oonsjiicuous  a  feature  of  Euroix^an  and 
American  history  during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  As  Dr.  Nitolie 
Iwsftud,  sj^eaking  of  one  as|>ect  of  this  nationalism,  'Mhe  Ja|)ane?e 
anti-foreign  reaction  is  but  a  wavelet  in  this  universal  wave.''  The 
political  and  social  history  of  the  j>eriod  furnishes  abundant  evidence 
^  the  strength  and  persistence  of  this  force  and  the  great  value,  on 
tlie  whole,  of  its  operation.  Its  fruit  may  be  seen  in  every  depart- 
ment of  activity. 

But  emphasize  this  nationalism  as  we  may,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  citation  of  the  second,  and,  as  the  writer  Wieves,  more 
potent,  of  the  two  great  forces,  namely,  the  new  conception  of  the 
^hd  of  the  individual.  In  another  section  of  this  eseay  reference  has 
heett  made  to  the  vast  extension  of  the  sphere  of  the  individual  and 
the  huge  liberty  of  action  now  guaranteed  him  under  the  new  regime. 
The  Japanese  of  to^lay  lives  in  a  new  world.  Under  the  intluence 
rfthi«  changed  moral  environment  he  thinks  new  thoughts, — he  is  a 
Dew  man.  His  sense  o(  responsibility  is  increased^  his  labour  is  more 
^tive,  and  lie  ha^  learni^  how  to  combine  the  fruits  of  this  increased 
^^OST  K>  as  to  mnltiply  the  national  wealth  and  the  national  strength. 
The  effect  of  this  new  thought  upon  the  life  of  men,  upon 
^A  and  political  reform,  has  been  {iredsely   what  it   has  been  in 
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Western  lands  during  the  past  400  years.  In  the  West  this  thought 
was  the  product  of  Christianity,  of  Christian  preaching,  and  came  to 
men  in  an  intensely  religious  form.  They  began  to  realize  that  men 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex  stand  face  to  face  with  a  personal 
God.  The  first  effi'ct  was  se«n  in  a  warmer  religious  life,  but  tliat 
warmer  religious  life  was  followed  by  truer  ethical  conceptions,  a  keener 
sense  of  social  responsibility,  greater  effectiveness  of  labor,  and  gniJii- 
ally  by  increased  national  wealth  and  strength. 

E-'jferring  to   this  general  subj^^ct,   the  Tjondon     S2)ectato'r  says 
(Aug.  21,  1897,  p.  241)  :— 

'^  But  no  religious  movement  like  Methodism,  ever  stops  short  at 
moral  results ;  it  stirs  up  the  whole  forces  of  our  nature,  it  rallies  and 
fiustains  the  most  subtile  and  active  j)ower3  of  man.  Jnst  as  no  great- 
er  harm  was  ever  done  to  any  nation,  whether  politically,  intellectual- 
ly, morally,  or  socially,  than  was  done  to  France  by  the  banishment  of 
the  Huguenots,  so  no  more  effective  stimulus  to  activity  in  every  de- 
partment of  life  has  been  applied  than  in  the  great  religious  move- 
ments of  England.  Lollardism,  Puritanism,  Methodism,  all  in  their 
turn  enlarged  the  national  intellect,  and  the  enlargement  is  seen 
just  as  truly  in  political  and  industrial  life  as  in  the  region  of  faith 
and  morals.  Men  are  not  built  in  water-tight  compartments,  but  the 
sea  of  thought  surges  all  over  man's  nature  and  creates  a  soul  under 
the  ribs  of  death.'' 

In  Japan  the  new  life  and  energy  may  not  have  oome  so  directly 
from  a  religious  source,  yet  they  have  come  from  contact  ^^ith  Chrisi- 
tian  nations  and  are  indirectly  at  least  the  product  of  Christian 
thought.  They  are  also  in  the  main  developing  in  harmony  with 
Christian  sentiment  They  are  the  result  of  a  keener  appreciation  0£ 
the  place  of  man  in  nature  and  the  strong,  one  might  almost  say 
dominating,  power  of  his  will.  That  appreciation  will  be  found  in 
tlie  long  run  to  lead  to  a  theistic  view  of  the  universe  namely,  one 
which  places  it  under  the  control  of  an  ever  prestmt  Divine  Will. 

But  this  new  life  and  energy  have,  even  in  Japan,  in  an  import* 
ant  degree  developed  under  a  strong  religious  stimulus.  In  another 
section  attention  has  been  called  to  the  abnormally  lai'ge  number  of 
Christians  in  high  socijd  and  official  positions.     Conscioasly  of  un- 
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consciously  tliey  are  moulding  public  opinion.  Christian  congregations, 
too,  are  scattered  all  over  the  land.     It  would  appear  that  an  army  of 
2,500,  possibly  3,000,  young  people  passes  out  of  the  Christian  schools 
every  year,  each  having  spent  on  the  average  four  years  under  Christian 
training,  and  having  come  to  be  more  or  less  controlled  by  Christian 
conceptions  of  life  and  duty.     They  carry  these  tlioughis  with  them 
wherever  they  go,  not  alway?-  artively  propagating  them,  but  still  living 
lives  more  or  less  framed  under  tlie  influence  of  Christian  teaching,  and 
helping  to  strengthen  an  ethical  sentiment  in  harmony  with  it.    Wliat- 
ever  obstacles  may  for  the  time  seem  to  stand  in  the  way  ol  the  progress 
of  Christianity,  so  long  as  that  sentiment  grows  and  men  become  in- 
creasingly accustomed  to  the   thought  of  their   i)ersonal,    individual, 
responsibility,  the  more  sensitive  must  they  become  to  the  api)eals  of 
a  religion  which  speaks  of  a  personal  God  and  a  j)ersoniil  Saviour. 

Another  thought  of  great  interest  is  suggested  by  this  review. 
It  is  the  close  intellectual  relation  which  Japan  sustains  to  the  West. 
Tliis  does  not  mean  that  Japan  has  lost  her  independence,  any  more 
than  the  clase  intellectual  relation  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany,  means  that  either  nation  has  lost  its  inde|>endence, — 
certainly  there  is  no  loss  in  any  invidious  scMise  of  the  term.  It  is 
simply  a  plain  matter  of  fact  that  any  deep-moving  current  of  thought 
or  feeling  which  appears  in  one  country  of  the  civilized  world,  s(X)ner 
0^"  later,  possibly  modified  by  local  influences,  makes  itself  felt  in 
other  lands.  Ja^mn  in  casting  in  her  lot  with  the  representatives  of 
inodem  civilization  has  made  herself  partner  in  the  good  and  ill 
'^hieli  the  great  world  movements  cause.  The  construction  of  a 
national  pystem  of  ethics  or  philosophy  may  for  a  time  seem  feasible 
w>  some  minds,  but  in  ,the  face  of  such  great  tides  of  thought,  its 
foundations  give  way  and  tlie  unity  of  the  fannly  of  Ilim  who  hath 
loade  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  asserts  itself. 

Tliat  Japan  has  already  responded  promptly  and  strongly  to  the 
movements  of  thought  which  agitate  the  civilized  world  must  be 
evident  to  any  who  have  wat^Jied  her  ix'cent  history.  The  morbid 
nttion&lism,  the  loss  of  enthusiasm  for  party  government,  the  ethical 
movements  of  the  i>ast  seventeen  years, — all  betray  the  same  tendency 
tovrard  unity  of  thought  and  life. 
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The  ultra- lilxfralism,  too,  which  has  checked  the  growth  of  our 
churches  ig  no  isoluteil  phenomenon  to  lie  assigned  to  local  causes ;  it  is 
rather  tlie  res]>r)nst^  which  Japan  has  made  to  a  movement  manifest 
throughout  the  world.  L')cal  influences  have  no  doubt  modified  it  in 
Cf^rtain  featur(f«,  but  their  effect  would  liwe  luien  small,  except  for  that 
title  of  doubt  which  has  shalcfu  the  world. 

To  the  Christian  who  believes  in  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  and  the  certain  establishment  of  Ills  Kingdom,  this  growing 
harmony  of  thought  and  feeling  is  a  source  of  rich  inspiration.  If 
Japan  shares  with  Western  lands  the  doubts  and  conflicts  of  these 
troublous  times,  it  is  because  she  has  become  a  true  sister  nation. 
When  they  shall  have  fought  their  way  to  a  clearer  and  more  definite 
faith,  she  will  stand  by  their  side  and  lift  lu?r  voice  in  the  same  glad 
song  of  victory. 
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SECOND  PAPER. 

(Tlie  PiT'gre88  of  the  Work.) 

Ki:v.  David  Tiiomi'son,  D.  D.,  A.  P.  C,  Tokyo. 

{N6i€.  For  Dp.  Verbeck's  paper  on  this  theme  at  the  Ossika  (.'onferer.ce.  and  f -r 
fiupplenientary  juijwr.s  on  the  Five  groups,  other  Missions,  etc.  see  Appendix  to  (his 
volume.) 

By  way  of  announcement  to  enable  you  to  understand  wliy,  in 
this  paper,  I  do  not  deal  niucli  in  statistic^   nor  mention    particular 
luissions,  nor  give  many  names  of  individuals,  or  dates,  let  me  here 
j?ay  that  tables  of  statistics  have  been  prepared  by  competent  per.-rons 
-cbj\rged  with  that  work,  and  in  all  probability  will  be  published  along 
witb  the  proceedings  of  this  Conference.     Those  may  be  readily  con- 
sulted.    Also,  since  the  Osaka  Conference,  reports  by  the  various  mis- 
sions have  been  regularly   published.     These  are  generally  accessible, 
and  may  be  referred  to  for  detailed  information  on  many  iK)int>'.     B(j- 
fiides  all  these,   special   histories  of  missions  have  been  published  like 
Ritter's  History  of  Protestant  Missions  in  Jai)an,   witii   its  valuable 
supplementary  chapter  by  Dr.  Greene,  issued  in  1898  by  the  Method- 
ist Publishing  House,  Tokyo.      These  cover   the   whole  ]>eri(Hl  down 
almost  to  the  present.     Still  more,  it  is  understood  that  a  number  of 
historical  sketches  of  the  main  groups  of  missions  and  churches  have 
"been  written,  or  are  in  course  of  preparation,  by  pers4:)ns  who  have  ac- 
cess to  l)etter  sources  than  I  can  command.     These  will,  it  is  j^resumed, 
l)e  published  in  due  time.     These  will  make  any  reference  to  dates, 
narne^,  and  detjiils,  quite  superHuous.     Hence  in  this  paper  on  the 
Progress  of  the  Work  since  1883,  I  will  aim  to  give  an  outline  sketch 
of  the  most  important  facts,  or  movements  in  the  history  of  each  fami- 
ly, or  group  of  churf;lies,  in  a  natural  order,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  show  what  progress   luis    l)een    made    towards  realizing  the   ideals 
which  we  should  liave  before  u«,  and  which  the  churclies  that  send  us 
W,  judging  from  recent  action,  more  and  more  desire  to  have  us 
«ttve  to  realize.     Action    taken    at  and  since   the   late   Ecumeniavl 
^ncil  lield  in  New  York  shows  that  it  is  the  growing  desire  of  the 
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l.uiiK*  cliurohcs  to  have  m  attain  the  greatest  possible  unity,  co-opera- 
tion, harniony,  and  efficiency,  in  all  mksion  work.  This  also  should 
l)e  and  has  been  our  aim.  In  this  paper,  while  marking  general  pro- 
gro^',  I  will  note  chiefly  those  facts  that  suggest  and  indicate  progress 
towanls  the  realization  of  these  our  ideals. 

Dr.  Verbeck,  (now  alas!  no  longer  with  us)  in  his  Historical  Sketch 
of  Protestant  Slissions  in  Japan  read  at  the  Osaka  Conference,  divided 
the  history  of  the  previous  twenty  four  years  of  mission  work  into  two 
nearly  equal  periods  ;  the  first,  the  period  of  preparation  and  promise 
extending  from  1859,  when  mission  work  began,  to  1872  ;  the  second^ 
the  period  of  progressive  realization,  extending  from  1872  to  188.-*  the 
year  in  which  the  conference   was  held.     In  iiis  history  of  the  firsts- 
pjriud  he  notes  the  arrival  of  the  first  missionaries,  their  work,  difficult 
tics,  and  early  converts.     In  his  history  of  the  second  period  he  give^ 
an   account  of  the  organization  of  the  first  churches,  and  a  sketch  of" 
the  work  of  each  distinct  missionary  society,  year  by  year,  for  ten  year?^ 
from  1872  to  1882.     He  does  thi^  in  a  fixed  order,  following  the  ordex' 
of  the  arrival  of  the  first  representatives  of  each  mission  in   Japan. 
The  first  was  the  American   Episcopal ;   the  sec»ind,  the  Amerlcau 
Presbyterian  ;  the  third,  the  American   Eeformed  (Dutch) ;  then,  the 
P>aptists ;  next,  the  American  Board,  the  Church   Missionary  Society, 
the  American  Methodist,  the  Canadian  Methodist,  and  the  Society  for 
the  Projiagation  of  the  G-ospel ; — nine  societies  in  all  to  begin  with  in 
1873.     To  these  he  adds  new  societies  from  year  to  year  as  they 
arrived  in  Japan  during  the  following  ten  years  till,  in  18^:^2,  the  whole 
number  of  societies  in  the  field  was  eighteen,  that  is,  just  double  the 
number  at  the  beginning  of  this  second  period.     All  these,  with  other 
societies,  as  the  three  Bible  Societies,   American,  British,  and  Scotch, 
and  the  Mission  to  Seamen,  were  represented  in  the  Osaka  Conference 
with  a  total   of  145  laborer-',  89  men,  and  56  women.     Having  to 
start  with  such  a  number  of  mission  and  other  societies  and  workers, 
a  numl)er  that  hixs  gone  on  increasing  ever   since,  until  to   day   we 
may  count  thirty-six  distinct  Societies,  just  double  the  number  re^wrt- 
ed  in  1883,  with  a  corresjKjnding  increase  of  members  in  the  leading 
societies,  it  will  lie    impossible    for  me    to   continue   to   follow    Dr. 
Verbeck's  order  fully.     I  will  however  follow  it  in  one  point,  that  is, 
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ill  the  matter  of  naming  tlie  diiferent  Mission  Societies  in  the  ordtr 
of  their  arrival  in  Japan.     In  other  respects  I  will  follow  the  example 
of  Ritter  in  his  Hb^torj  of  Protestant  Missions,  and  will  arrange  as  far 
as  possible  the  various  missions  in   families  or  groups.     It  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  it  Is  now  no  longer  necessary  to  make  Dr.  Verl>eck*s 
distinctions,  or  obfierve  his  order,   Leciiuse,  mainly  since  he  wrote  m 
1882,  many -of  the  perfectly  distinct  societies,  then  all  working  separ- 
ately, have  united  to  form  one  church  in   the  building  up  of  which 
kindred  missions  now  co-operate.     This  itself  is  a  notable  instance 
and  illustration  of  the  Progress  of  the  Work^  the  subject  assigned  me, 
and  which  I  am  exi>ected  to  treat  in  this  paper.     The  history  of  tiiese 
last  seventeen  years  is  mainly  important  beaiase  in   it   more  than  one 
union  of  kindred  bodies  has  been  consummated,  adjustments  have  been 
effected,  and  arrangements  made  to  carry  on  co-operative  work.     These 
c»nnot  fail  to  greatly  influence  and  determine  hereafter  the  character 
cf  the  church  of  the  future,  and  of  our  efforts  for  its  upbuilding. 

T.      TfIE   El'ISCOPALrAN. 

(Nippon  Sei-ko-kwat.) 

Following  then  so  far  Dr.  Verbeck's  example  I  begin  with  the 
Episcopal  group,  but  unlike  him,  will  make  no  sejMirate  mention  of  the 
American  Episcopal  Society,  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  related  societies.  Wlien  Dr. 
Verbeck  wrote  in  1883  these  all  then  working  separately  required 
each  separate  consideration.  To  day  they  co-operate  ;  and  for  nujst 
of  the  time  since  1883  they  have  co-operated  in  building  up  in  Japan 
one  church  known  here  as  tlie  *^  Sei-ko-kwai,"  or  Holy  Catholic  Churcli. 
The  time  at  my  disposal  must  be  devoted  to  giving  an  account  of  how 
this  union  in  work  has  been  effected.  This  movement  which  has  re- 
salted  in  the  formation  of  the  Sei-ko-kwai  and  mission  co-operation 
in  the  same,  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  period  l)etween  1883  and  the 
present  and  is  a  good  part  of  that  history  ;  hence  I  direct  attention 
mainly  to  it. 

From  the  Constitution  and  Canons  of  the  Nippon  »rk-i-ko-kwai  we 
learn  that  .they  were  drawn  up  at  a  Synod  ct)n8isting  of  English  and 
American  Bishc^  the  Japanese  and  foreign  clergy,  and  Japanese  and 
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Foreign  Lay  Delegates  held  at  Osaka  in  Feb,  1887.  The  Constitution 
which,  with  the  Canons,  is  set  forth  provifiionally,  determines  the 
name,  the  sbiudards,  and  order  of  the  church,  and  al<o  i\w  ooiuposi- 
tion  and  powers  of  the  Synod.  The  Canons  contain  i-egulations  for 
the  admis.sion,  superintendence.,  and  examination  of  candidates  for 
Holy  Orders,  along  with  general  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
fhurch.  It  also  provides  for  the  organization  of  lixial  churches,  and 
.  Councils,  and  a  Board  i»f  Mi^«i<^ns.  It  should  be  here  observed  that 
before  this  Constitution  was  adopted  in  1887,  just  six  months  after 
the  Osaka  Conference  in  1883,  on  the  18th  of  October  following, 
Bishop  Poole  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Japan.  After  a  short  period  of 
service  he  died  in  1885,  and  was  succeeded  by  Bishop  Bickersteth. 
He  and  Bishop  Williams  were,  at  the  time  when  the  Constitution  and 
Canons  of  the  church  were  drawn  up,  respectively  bishops  of  the 
English  Church  missions,  and  the  American  Church  missions  in  Jajmn. 
To  these  men,  aided*  no  doubted  by  men  like  the  lamented  Wairen, 
this  work  is  in  good  part  due.  In  1889,  Bishop  Williams  retireil, 
after  having  exercised  his  episcoi)ate  for  thirty  three  years,  and 
the  Americiin  bishopric  remained  vacant  four  years.  During  part 
of  this  time  the  American  Mission  was  administered  by  Dr.  Hare, 
Bishop  of  South  Dakota,  who  arrived  in  Japan  in  the  Spring  of  1891. 
During  this  year  and  the  two  succeeding  ones  important  negotiations 
were  carried  on  with  tlie  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  England,  emd 
the  Houi^e  of  BLshops  in  America,  with  regard  to  the  respective  juris- 
dictions of  the  English  and  American  bishops  in  Japan,  and  the  deli* 
mitation  of  dioceses.  In  a  joint  memorandum  issued  by  Bishops  Hare 
and  Bickersteth  a  territorial  division  was  proposed,  which  in  th« 
Spring  of  1894  was  accepted  in  a  modified  form  by  a  fairly  unanimous 
vote  of  the  English,  American,  Canadian,  and  Japanese  clergy  and 
lay  representatives  convened  in  a  s^^ecial  Synod  in  Tokyo.  Ja|)an  was 
tlius  divided  into  six  dioceses  Two  of  these,  Hokkaido  and  Kyushu, 
have  natural  ge(^raphical  boundaries,  witli  their  centres  at  Hakodate 
and  Kumamoto.  The  Hondo  is  divided  into  four  dioceses,  viz.,  North 
Tokyo,  South  Tokyo,  Osaka  and  Kyoto.     On  June  14th  1893,  ilufi  Rev. 

*  Bishops  Willjams  and  Bickersteth  vreie  tiasisted  by  nine  American  and  Engtkh 
I'rfsbyters  who  drew  iip  the  provisional  Constitutions  and  Canoott  in  July  1886. 
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Jao.  McKim  was  consecrated  Bishop  William's  successor.     He  is  now 
bishop  of  the  North  Tokyo  diocese  with  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Tokyo. 
Since  the  death  of  Bishop  Bickersteth  in  1897,Bishop  Awdry^  since  1894 
bisliopof  Osaka,  has  been  transferred  to  South  Tokyo.  Bishop  Foss  suc- 
ceeded him  in  O^ka.     On  March  4th   1894,  and  on  June  29th  1894, 
the  Bev.  H.  Evington  and  the  Rev.  P.  K  Fyson  missionaries  of  the 
G,  M.  S.  of  twenty  and  twenty  two  years  experience  in  this  mission 
were  consecrated,  the  former  Bisliop  of  Kyushu,  and  tlie  latter  Bishop 
of  Hokkaido.     Bishop  Partridge  of  the  Protestant  Episcojial  Church  of 
America  waa  consecrated  to  the  diocese  of  Kyoto  in  Feb.  1900.     Thus 
gradually  has  the  present  framework  of  this  church  in  Jajjan  been 
perfected,  in  the  main,  it  would  seem,  since  the  O^^ka  Conference 
in  1883      This  roust  appear  to  those  who  have  laboriously  efiected 
"thiB  work  a  great  step  in  advance. 

As  a  significant  indication  of  progress  and  of  a  purpose  yet  to 
znake  progress  in   this  family,   it   may  be  noted  that  the  number  of 
xnisBionaries  now  connected  with  the  societies  ot)-operating  in  the  work 
of  evangelization  is  as  great  or  greater  than  the  whole  number  of 
^missionaries  of  all  societies  in  Japan  when  the  Conference  was  held  in 
1883.      The  bare  enumeration   of  all  the  forms  of  Christian  work 
carried  on  by  this  large  number  of  workers  distributed  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  operating  among  M  classes  and  races  would  con- 
sume too  much  of  our  time: — let  it  suffice  to  say  that  all  forms  of  work 
are  carried  on  at  many  points.     For  particulars  I  must  refer  you   to 
the  published  Beports  and  the  Statistical  Tables. 

II.     The  Pbesbyterian. 
(Nippon  Kibisuto  Kyokwai.) 

The  next  is  the  Presbyterian  family  or  group.  This  consists  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  (Northern),  the  Reformed 
{Dutch)  Church  in  America,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland,  the  Presliyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  (Southern),  the 
Beformed  Church  in  the  U.  S.,  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
-Chnrdiy  and  the  Woman's  Union  Misdonary  Society,  all  co-operating 
with  the  *^Nihon  Kirisuto  Kyokwai,"  or  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 
Dr.   Verbeck  in  his  History   of   Protestant    Missions  in  Jai)an,   pp. 
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84  91,*  gives  a  full  account  of  the  origin  of  this  union  in  1872.  lit 
1877  hut  four  bodies-,  viz.,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
St  ites,  the  Keformod  (Dutch)  Cliurch,  the  United  Presbj'terian  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  the  Womans  Union  Missionary  Society  joined  in 
this  movement.  T\m*  stiindMrds  of  doctrine  then  adopted  were  the 
Westminster  Shorter  and  Heidell)er<.'  Catechisms,  the  Westminster 
Confen-ion  of  Faith,  and  the  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort.  Subse- 
quently, the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  (Southern)  joined  this 
movement  (1885).  Afterwards  the  German  Reformed  (1886),  and 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterians  (1889)  united  in  it.  The  Woman's 
Union  Missionary  Society  has  co-operated  from  the  first.  Thus  in 
the  matter  of  the  number  of  co  operating  lx)dies  there  has  U*en 
prc^eas  during  the  last  17  years.  In  the  history  of  this  period 
two  or  three  things  deserve  special  consideration.  The  first  of  these- 
is  the  adoption  by  Synod  Dec.  3rd  1890,  of  the  present  Confession  of 
Faith,  Constitution  and  Canons  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japai> 
after  a  previous  eflFort  at  revision  of  the  Standards  adopted  in  1877. 
This  effort  at  revision  was  made  in  order  to  union  with  the  Congrega- 
tional body.  Some  such  union  was  regarded  as  j)ospible  and  desirable 
from  the  first.  Attempts  were  made  and  again  abandoned.  At  last 
in  1887  n^otiations  looking  toward  union  were  initiated  by  the  Synod 
and  the  General  Conference.  These  were  continued  in  1888-9, 
Many  were  the  meetings  of  Synod  and  Conference  and  committees 
from  both  bodies  chosen  and  appointed  to  advance  this  work. 
However,  in  May  1899)  negotiations  were  discontinued  without  results, 
or  rather,  without  attaining  the  end  proiK)sed.  Afterwards,  also  in 
1889,  a  new  committee  of  Synod  was  appointed  to  continue  the  work 
of  creed  revision  with  the  result  that  in  Dec.  1890,  the  present  Creed, 
Constitution,  and  Canons  were  iwiopted.  These  have  given  general 
satisfaction  hitherto.  They  appear  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  church, 
and  promise  to  be  Iruitful  of  further  good  results. 

Alongside  of  this   movement  for  creed-revision  and  union  was 

another  which  those  who  participated  in  it  will  remember  with  lively 

interest     This   was   the  effort   made   during  several  years,   roughly 

speaking  from  1879  to  1894  at  co-operation  of  the  different  missions 

*  Osaka  Conference  Proceeding. 
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with  the  Japane-ffi  churches  in  evangelistic  work    In  1879  a  '*  Dondo- 
Kyokn   or   Board   of  MiFsions  was  formed,   and  dissolved    in    1883. 
Again  in  188C  the  Daikwai,  or  Synod   established   and  approved  a 
^*  Den  do  Kyokn  ^'  in  which  a  number  of  representatives  of  the  mipfiinns 
co-operated  with  an  equal  number  of  Japanese  pastors  and  evangelists 
chosen  according  to  understood  rules.     These  continued  to  work  to- 
getlier,  not  without  some  success  and  encouragement  in   evangelistic 
work  for  Feveral  year.^.     In    1890   the  Synod  wa«?  led  to   esbiblish  a 
centralized  Board  of  Missions.     In  1894  a  central  and  independent 
board  was  formed  by  Synod.     In  the  meantime  the  first  plan  of  co- 
operation was  discontinued.     Each  mission    now    susfciins  and    looks 
after  its  own  evangelistic  work;  while  the  independent  board  of  the 
Synod,  for  the  last  five  years  has  maintained  and  directed  its  own 
evangelistic  work  in  different  places,  depending  almost  wholly  upon 
contributions  from  native  Christians.     These  contributions  appear  to 
ancreiise  J^teadily  year  after  year,  being  yen  562  the   first  year,  1469 
^he  second,  1909  the  third,  2891  the  fourth,  and  nearly  4000  the  past 
€Dr  fifth  year.     While  this  work  is  going  on  Fiip|)orted  and  directed  by 
^he  Japanese  churches  and  ministers,  the  mis-ions  carry  on  their  own 
evangelistic,  educational,  and  other  work,  in  full  harmony  with,  and  in 
^rder  to  build  up,  the  same  church,  thus  cooperating  with  it. 

III.  TfiE  Baptists. 
This  family  may  be  regarded  as  fortunate,  in  one  respect,  in  that 
the  simplicity  of  its  ecclesiastical  organization  has  exempted  it  from  the 
trying  work  of  effecting  unions  and  adjustments  ^uch  as  I  have  des- 
cribed in  the  account  given  of  the  two  preceding  families.  Being 
thos  exempted  largely  from  such  labors,  it  has  been  more  at  liberty  to 
direct  and  devote  all  its  energies  and  efforts  to  strengthening  its  chosen 
evangelistic  work,  its  churches,  and  fchools.  Sines  1889  when  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Union  sent  out  eleven  new  missionaries,  new 
stations  have  been  opened  by  that  mission,  and  old  ones  have  heen 
Btiengthened.  In  1892  work  was  extended  from  Kobe  to  Osaka. 
Evangelistic  work  throughout  the  country  from  Nemuro  on  the  north 
to  Shimonoseki  in  the  south  has  been  carried  on  in  continuation  of 
what  had  been  the  distinctive  policy  of  the  mission  from  the  first. 
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From  1890  and  onward  additioual  needed  eduaitional  work  was  tiuder- 
taken.  In  1893  provision  in  the  way  of  buildings  and  teachers  was 
made  for  the  Theological  School  located  in  Yokohama.  Mr.  Clement 
in  1895  oi)ened  an  academy  in  Tsukiji  for  the  education  of  young 
men  in  advanced  general  education,  and  to  prepare  for  entrance  into  the 
Theological  School.  Before  1889  there  were  two  girl's  schools,  one  in 
Tokyo,  and  one  in  Yokohama,  with  84  f?cholar?.  These  have  grown  in 
numbers  and  in  influence.  Besides  these  three  others  like  them  have 
been  established,  one  in  Sendai,  one  in  Himeji,  and  one  in  Chofu, 
with  249  scholars  in  all.  These  schools  are  all  now  accommodated 
with  good  buildings.  In  addition  there  are  numerous  day  and  evening 
schools,  and  Sunday  schools  in  the  churches.  Among  the  many  forms 
of  evangelistic  work  now  successfully  carried  on,  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  "  Fukuin  Maru,''  the  Ba])tist  Mission  Ship  for  use  in  the 
Inland  Sea,  and  adjacent  islahds.  This  vessel  wliich  is  well  manned 
and  which  lias  recently  made  its  trial  trip  is  designed  for  service  for 
about  eight  months  in  the  year  in  the  Inland  Sea  with  its  numerous 
islands.  Probably  four  months  a  year  will  Xh^  spent  outside  between 
the  straits  of  Shimonoseki  and  the  Liu  chiu  Island.^'w  ^*The  sim2)Iest 
forms  of  evangelistic  work  are  contemplated.  The  distribution  of 
literature,  the  sale  of  Scri])ture  portions,  preaching  in  houses  or  in  a 
tent,  or  on  the  vessel's  deck,  sometimes  with  the  aid  of  a  m  igic  lantern, 
convereatious  with  individuals  by  the  way  side,  and  house  to  house 
visiting,  will  be  resorted  to.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  needs  of 
the  large  fishing  ix»pulation.  Meetings  will  be  held  on  b^utl,  or  on 
the  beach  for  tlie  men,  and  first  aid  given  in  the  case  of  the  accidents 
which  are  so  frequent  among  them."  With  this  end  in  view  cniises 
have  recently  been  made,  and  re|v)rtc^d  by  Captain  Bickel  wIk)  is  in 
charge  of  this  vessel.  Certainly  all  wisli  him  gi'oat  success  in  this,  in 
Japan,  hitherto  untried  method  of  bringing  the  Gospel  to  the  notice 
of  all. 

In  1889  the  Baptist  Southern  Convention  sent  two  families 
to  work  in  Kyushu  ;  one  of  which  has  sinoi^  returned  to  the  U.  S.  Two 
more  families  have,  however,  since  arrival  in  this  field.  This  niisnioB 
engages  in  purely  evangelistic  work,  whicli  it  carries  on  in  haiinony 
with  tliose  of  the  Kime  family  alrea<ly  er^gage<l  in  this  work. — 
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The  Church  of  Chrif?t*^  in  Japan  being  in  accord  witli  B.iptists  on 
the  practice  of  immersion  on  ccMifession  of  faitli,  ouglit  perhaps  to  lye 
included  in  the  Baptist  group  even  though  there  is  no  organic  connec- 
tion l)ftween  either  chnrcliesor  missions.  It  begiin  work  here  in  1883, 
the  rear  when  the  O.-aka  Conference  was  held.  Its  main  station  is 
Tokyo,  besides  which  it  now  has  fifteen  stations  throughout  the 
Empire.  These  are  aired  for  by  the  missionariefl  on  the  field  along 
with  a  number  of  Japanese  evangelists.  Their  work  is  carried  on  in 
churches  and  Sunday  tch(X)ls ;  also  in  charity  Fchools  and  denomina- 
tioDal  schools  for  girls  in  the  homes  of  the  mi^sionarit'>\  A  magazine 
and  tracts  are  printed  and  one  missionary  engages  in  medical  work. 

IV.       The   CONGKEGATIONAl.ISTS 

The  first  representatives  of  the  American  Board,  Dr.  and  Mrs, 
Gret'.ne,  arrived  in  Japan  in  1869.  In  1883  when  the  0?idva  Con- 
ference met  there  were  35  missionaries  in  the  field  with  19  organized 
churches  and  1097  members.  From  pnbli.shed  re^x^rts  we  learn  that 
the  chief  work  of  the  mission  has  been  and  is  geneml  or  evangelisitic. 
Foreign  missionaries  engaged  in  this  form  of  work  reside  in  twelve 
stations  now  permanently  occupied,  namely,  Kobe,  Kyoto,  Maebashi, 
]!irlatsuyama,  Miyazaki,  Niigata,  Okayama,  Osaka,  Sapporo,  Sendai, 
Tokyo,  and  Tottori.  To  promote  this  general  evangelistic  work  the 
mission  carries  on  educiitional  work,  supporting  and  directing  some 
schools,  and  contributing  teaching  force  to  otherr,.  In  all,  ten  schools 
and  kindergartens  are  thr.s  supported.  Medical  wurk  is  carried  on  as 
is  also  the  work  c»f  })ublication.  For  the  first  seven  or  eiglit  years  after 
the  O.-aka  Conference  this  mission  in  common  with  all  others  then 
established  in  Japan  enjoyed  a  period  of  great  pro?»perity.  Then  were 
heard  reports  of  great  religious  interest  manifested  at  many  jK)ints 
throngiiout  the  country.  Large  numbers  professed  their  faitii  and 
were  admitted  into  the  churches,  many  of  them,  we  now  think,  with- 
out mifficiently  deep  ajnvictions  At  the  same  time  there  was  mani- 
fested an  enthusiastic  eagerness  for  a  knowledge  of  foreign  things, 
languages  especially,  aUo  science  and  even  religion.  As  a  result,  the 
Bchools  for  boys  and  girls  were  every  where  thronged.  In  1890  Dr. 
Niiflhima  died  leaving  the  school  he  had  built  up  and  the  mission  to 
*  DS&ctplcsA 
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meet  and  contend  with  tlie  period  of  reaction  that  shortly  afterwards 
set  in.  In  this  first  [)eriod  this  mission  Bhared  with  tlie  Pre.sln^terian 
group  of  missions  the  labor  and  anxiety  of  long  continued  and  ulti- 
mately fruitless  efforts  to  effect  organic  union.  Tlie  following  period 
of  nine  year;*  from  1891  to  the  present  has  been  marked  by  an  equally 
strange  antipathy  to  thing's  foreign.  In  these  day.s  the  spirit  of  old 
Japan  (Yamato  damasliii)  has  bc^en  aroused  and  nmch  has  l)een  spoken 
xind  written  on  tlie  subject  of  the  preservation  of  national  characteris- 
tics. The  flame  of  patriotism  thus  kindled  has  been  fanned  by  breezes 
from  across  the  sea.  Literary  men  from  other  lands  by  subtle  adula- 
tion of  oriental  religions  have  made  matters  worse,  as  have  self  styled 
^'thinkers''  who  have  brought  in  a  flood  of  agnosticism  and  free 
thought.  The  rcHilt  has  been  that  the  churches  have  made  little  pro- 
gress numerically  in  the  la^^t  eight  or  nine  years,  while  tlie  schools  have 
declined  in  consequence  of  the  altered  state  of  feeling  and  hostile  legis- 
tation.  Of  schools,  the  Uoshisha  hivs  been  the  most  severely  tried. 
An  account  of  its  vicissitudes  in  recent  years  will  l>e  instructive.  In 
giving  this  I  quote  largely  from  the  Rejiort  of  the  American  Board's 
Missions  till  June  1900.  This  will  give  us  a  correct  view  of  the  past 
proceedings  and  present  status  of  the  int^titution.  As  all  know,  the 
Doshisha  was  designed  by  its  founders  to  be  a  Christian  school.  This 
fact  was  stated  expnssly  in  its  constitution.  Three  mis>?ionaries  were 
to  sit  with  the  trustees  tlunigh  without  the  right  to  vote.  Eventually 
however,  the  trustees  while  retaining  the  name  Christian  opposed,  or 
permitted  opposition  to  Christianity  within  tlie  school.  Here  the 
missionaries  protested,  but  no  attention  wna  paid  to  their  protest  In 
the  Autumn  of  1895  a  deputation  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the 
American  Brxird  visited  Japan.  The  trustees  were  found  unwilling  to 
define  their  attitude  towards  Christianity  beyond  saying  that  it  was 
the  purpose  of  the  school  to  cultivate  a  Christian  spirit.  They  said 
moreover  that  the  attempt  to  define  their  atitude  would  give  the 
l)a*^hisha  a  sectarian  character  which  they  felt  bound  to  avoid.  Also 
that  the  widest  toleration  of  religious  opinion  must  be  allowed  and  that 
on  this  understanding  they  had  accepted  the  trust.  Later  they  gave 
notice  that  all  aid  from  the  li  >ard,  excepting  unconditional  aid  w-ould 
be  declined  after  the  close  of  1896.     At  the  A?iuu  il  Meeting  that  year 
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it  was  dfcided  to  rfconirneml  the   missiouary  teachers  to  resign  th<Mr 
positions  in  the  school.     The  niiasionaries  se])arated  from  it.    President 
Eozaki  resigned,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Yokoi  was  apiwinted  his  fiuccessor.     For 
three  years  the  stition  at  Kyoto  was  out  of  relation  with  the  Doshisha, 
and  the  «;h(X)l  fell  into  line  with  the  national  system,  being  organiz*^ 
as  a  "  Middle  School."     At  letigth  after  much  ncgr^tiation  the  tnisteea 
and  president  were  led  to  resign,  leaving  the  way  ojien  for  reorganization. 
The  new  Iniard  of  directors  was  organized  July  1899  and  the  Hon.  S. 
Saibara,  M.  P.  was  elected  first  President  of  the  new  board.     Thn»e 
members  of  the  mission  took  their  seats  for  the  first  time  as  full  mem- 
bers of  the  Board.     Mr.  T.  Hirotsu  was  chosen  principal  of  the  school. 
The  directors  decided  to  give  up  the  connection  with   the  national 
ssystem  and  their  recognition  as  a  Middle  School.     The  si^^hool  was  at 
11  low  ebb  when  the  present  Board   took  hold  of  it  last  spring,     ^{r. 
Hirotsu  is  earnestly  striving  to   restore  the   old  spirit  of  the  school. 
Thus  "  the  institution  has  now  been  reorganized  and  has  terminated 
its  connection  with  the  national  system,  Jind  resumed  its  independence 
in  order  to  maintain  its  Christian  character,  and  some  of  the  station 
are  again  working  with  it  though  not  giving  so  much  time  to  it  as  in 
former  years.     Dr.  Albrecht  has  left  Mayebashi  for  Kyoto  "  to  help  solve 
if  possible  the  pressing  problem  of  raising  up  laborers  for  the  broad 
field  of  Japan,  by  his  services,  as  dean  in  the  Theological  Department 
of  the  reoi^nized  Doshisha, — a  department  which  takes  the  place  of 
the  Theological  School  which  the  Station  has  been  carrying  on  during 
the  last  three  years. 

V.  The  Methodist  Group. 
This  family  includes  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  the  U.  S., 
and  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada,  both  represented  in  Japan  since 
1873  ;  abo  the  Evangelical  Association  of  North  America  since  1876  ; 
the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  sines  1880  ;  and  the  M.  E.  Churchy 
Sonthy  since  1886.  With  these  co-operate  the  Women's  Conferences 
and  Societies.  The  first  of  these,  the  M.  E.  Church,  embracing  the 
Japan  Conference,  carries  on  evangelistic  and  educational  work  in 
neven  districts,  namely,  Tokyo,  Yokohama,  Nagoya,  Shinano,  Sendai, 
Hakodate  and  Sapjioro.     In  each  of  these  districts  resides  a  Presiding 
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Elder  who  superintends  evangelistic  work  in  tl»e  places  named  and  in 
many  outlying  stations.  A  Conference  similar  to  the  one  organized 
in  the  north  was  (established  in  Kyiisha  in  1898,  and  has  several 
stations.  In  1883,  when  educational  work  at  Aoyama  began,  Bishop 
Merrill  visited  Japan.  The  next  ymr  the  Annual  Conference  was 
organized  by  Bishop  Wiley.  Sirjce  then  from  year  to  year  different 
Bishops  visited  the  field  till  1896,  and  since  then  Bishops  Joyce  and 
Cranston  had  the  ov<^rsight  two  years  each.  This  year,  1900,  Bishop 
Moore  was  elected  to  serve  four  years  on  the  Japan,  Korean  and  China 
stations,  residing  in  Shanghai.  Of  u  tot^il  of  91  missionaries  arrived 
since  1883,  57  have  arrived  since  1894,  a  fact  indicative  of  rapid 
growth  in  recent  years,  in  striking  contrast  in  this  respect  with  several 
older  missions.  The  work  of  education  in  numerous  5c]v>ols  of  all 
gnides  and  chisses  has  been  vigorously  cju-ried  on,  jls  has  also  the  work 
ol'  ymblication. 

The  Methodist  Clmrc^h  of  Canada  luis  hvlK>red  chiefly  in  the 
central  ])ortion  of  Jajnin.  It  ha^  e*«tabli8hed  and  maintiiined  Christian 
work  at  Kanazawa,  Nagano,  Fukui,  Toyama,  Niigata,  Kofn,  JShizuolva, 
and  Tokyo.  In  1889  an  Annual  Conference  was  organized  in  which 
Japanese  ministers  and  laymen  had  an  equal  voice  with  the  mission- 
aries- in  organizing  and  developing  churches.  A  movement  to  secure 
the  autonomy  and  independence  of  the  Japan  Methodist  Church  was 
in  1884  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Conference  voted  prematureL 
A  like  movement  took  place  and  equivalent  action  was  taken  about 
the  same  time  in  several  other  missions.  Like  her  sister  societies  the 
Canadian  Methodist  Church  has  engaged  vigorously  in  all  forms  of 
evangelistic  work  and  edncational  work  as  well.  An  experiment  in 
evangelization  is  the  Hongo  Central  Tabernacle,  a  kind  of  institution- 
al church  founded  hy  Dr.  Eby.  This  b^ing  located  in  a  part  of  the 
city  much  fi-equented  by  students  gives  this  class  many  opportimitiee 
to  hear. 

l^e  Evangelical  Association,  a  hister  society  with  its  headquartens 
and  theological  school  in  Tokyo,  has  carried  on  like  Trork  with  the  two 
foregoing  «noe  1876.  Its  Annual  Conference  was  organized  by  Bishop 
Esher  in  1893.  The  period  since  1887  has  been  marked  by  steady 
growth  and  devefepment     Since  1890,  station  work  in  the  country 
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has  been  a  marked  feature.  This  mission  also  has  been  reinforced  by 
one  family  and  two  single  ladies,  just  arrived. 

From  1880  to  1887  the  Methodist  Protestant  Mission  confined  its 
efforts  to  Yokohama.  In  1890  it  established  the  Anglo  Jjvpanese 
College  at  Nagoya,  and  now  maintains  several  chapels  in  that  rity  and 
surrounding  country.  In  1892  it  began  work  at  Shizuoka  which  it 
carries  on  as  at  Nagoya  by  establishing  chapels  in  or  near  the  city. 
In  this  year  also  the  Japan  Missionary  Conference  was  organized. 

The  Methodipt  Episcopal  Church,  South,  since  the  establishment 
of  its  Mission  in  1886,  has  confined  its  activities  to  the  South  Western 
part  of  Japan  occupying  stations  adjacent  to  the  Inland  Sea.  In  this 
choice  of  a  field  it  has  manifested  a  desire  to  labor  in  harmony  with 
other  mission?  of  the  same  family.  It  supports  a  girls'  school  in  Hiro- 
shima, and  the  Kwansei  Gakuin  and  Bible  Training  School  in  Kobe. 

This  family  of  missions  has  all  along  shown  a  marked  zeal  in  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  Temperance  and  Social  Purity,  In  this  it  has 
been  ably  seconded  by  such  men  »\8  Mr.  Taro  Ando,  and  Mr.  Sho 
Nemoto,  M.  P.,  who  recently  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  prohibiting 
juvenile  smoking.  The  agitation  against  the  Social  Evil  in  Japan, 
inaugurated  and  carried  on  by  the  Rev.  U.  G.  Murphy  and  others  in 
Nagoya,  seconded  vigorously  by  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  and  the  soldiers  and  oflScers  of  the  Salvation  Army  as  well  as 
by  many  Japanese  reformers,  Christian  and  non-Christian,  editors  of 
Japanese  newspapers,  and  other  sympathizers,  has  resulted  in  a  signal 
victory  for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  purity.  This  victory  was  not  gain- 
ed without  conflict,  but  we  may  say  it  has  been  gained,  and  the  noise 
of  conflict  is  beginning  to  subside.  No  one  ought  hereafter  to  speak 
or  write  on  this  subject  without  first  having  read  what  has  been  pub- 
lished by  such  papers  as  the  Mainichi  Shimhun,  the  Nirdku^  the  Shin 
Nippon^  the  Jiji  Shimpo  and  others.  The  editors  of  these  papers  have 
been  in  earnest.  No  one  who  reads  the  editorials  that  have  appeared 
daily  now  for  some  months  can  fail  to  see  that  this  wide-spread  move- 
ment will  yet  lead  to  far  reaching  results.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  little 
ooold  have  been  efft.'cte<l  by  the  most  zealous  efforts  had  not  the  exist- 
ing courts  been  established  and  laws  published.  A  successful  appeal 
to  these  has  resulted  in  the  publication  of  a   Department  Instruction 
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wliich  makes  the  position  of  the  reformers  still  more  secure,  a^d  which 
will  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  conflict  with  still  better  results,  and 
hopes  of  success.  Doubtless  in  the  mean  time  r^ettable  incidents 
have  occurred,  and  these  will  no  doubt  continue  to  occur,  which  the 
enemies  of  this  reformation  will  use  to  discredit  it.  But  when  all  has 
been  said  and  done  it  will  be  found  that  a  substantial  achievement 
has  been  gained,  and  a  long  step  taken  toward  securing  a  recognition 
of  the  fundamental  rights  of  oppressed  unfortunates,  and  facilitating 
their  return  to  a  virtuous  life.  This  movement  so  recent  has  not  yet 
expended  its  force,  hence  I  cannot  do  justice  to  it  I  can  only  call  at- 
tention to  it  as  an  indication  that  the  cause  which  we  all  wish  to  pro- 
mote advances  and  will  finally  triumph. 

The  five  families  which  I  have  named,  it  will  be  found,  include 
a  large  majority  of  all  the  missionaries  in  Japan.  In  these  there  has 
been  a  noteworthy  movement  towards  organic  unity  and  cooperation 
since  the  Osaka  Conference,  and  these  several  families  work  side  by 
side  in  the  wide  field  which  each  seeks  to  cover  without  serious  friction 
or  conflict.  Besides  the  societies  already  mentioned  as  included  in 
the  five  main  groups,  there  are  a  number  of  other  missions,  as  the 
Friend's  Mission,  the  Mission  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
and  others  whose  helpful  work  in  their  several  spheres  has  contributed 
to  the  result  already  accomplished.  Time  today  does  not  permit  to  do 
more  than  refer  in  this  cursory  manner  to  that  work.  For  details  I 
must  refer,  as  already  stated,  to  their  published  reports,  and  to  the 
statistical  tables  prepared  for  this  Conference.*  There  are  also 
H)cieties  on  which  we  all  depend,  as  the  several  Bible  Societies, 
the  Book  and  Tract  Societies,  that  deserve  fuller  mention  than 
I  can  give,  as  do  the  Seamen's  Missions,  the  Scripture  Union,  and 
other  organizations  for  promoting  Christian  work.  Last  of  all,  there 
is  the  International  Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asecx^ia- 
tion  in  whose  spacious  haU  we  meet  The  work  of  this  body  is  before 
our  eyes,  and  needs  no  description  or  commendation.  All  that  I  have 
mentioned,  harmouiously  co-operating  to  advance  one  and  the  same 
great  end,  afford  us  a  striking  illustration  of  unity  in  diversity  which  ia 
interesting  and  instructive  to  contemplate.  The  diversity  observed  is 
*See  statistical  tables  and  also  further  reports  on  special  MLrsions  in  the  Appendix. 
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unavoidable,   but  a  review  of  the  whole  period  of  17  years  will  show 
many  |)oiiits  in  which  the  main  groups  are  strikingly  alike.     They  are 
alike  of  course  in  the  conmion  aim  whicii  all  have  in  view, — to  advance 
the  glor}'  of  the  one  tnie  God.     They  are  alike  in  the  variety  of  w^ork 
undertaken  and  carried  on,  evangelistic,  educational,  charitable,  medical 
*nd  literary,  as  well  as  alike  in  adopting  new  and  different  methods 
of  work.     All  have  carried  on  regular  work  in  cliurches  and  preaching 
place?.     The  Methodists  have  tried   "  Gospel   Societies "   and  Night 
Schools  with  success.     The  Episcopalian  group,  in  addition  to  ordinary 
church  work,   have   established  "Sekkyo  Kwan "  and  "Dendotai," 
(Preaching  Halls  and  Evangelistic  Bands)  to  reach  the  people.     With 
the  same  end  in  view  the  Baptists  have  built  their  '*  Gospel  Ship  "  to 
carry  the  glad  tidings  to  remote  and  unfrequented  places.      Others 
have  engaged  in  way  side  and  open  air  preaching,  and  house  to  house 
visitation.     All  are  alike  in  readiness  to  adopt  the  most  promising 
methods  of  evanorelization.     Again  most  if  not  all  the  families  men- 
tioned  are  alike  in  the  efforts  that  they  have  made  to  effect  union 
among  themselves,   and    cooperation    with  the  Japanese    Churches. 
Some  of  these  efforts  have  been,  successful,  others  not.     Moreover  the 
miaia  families  are  all  alike  in  claiming  and  exercising  the  right  to 
^arry  on  evangelistic  work  in  all  parts  of  this  wide  empire  from  the 
extreme  North  to  the  extreme  South,  from  Hokkaido  to  Loo  Choo 
and  Formosa.     Hence  the  Episcopalians,  the  Presbyterians  the  Bap- 
tists, the  Congregationalists  and  the  Methodists  have  their  Stations 
and  evangelists  every  where.     Yet  such  is  the  extent  of  territory  and 
rach  the  multitudes  to  be  reached  in  city  and  country  that  they  do  not 
aeriously  conflict,  nor  do  they  reach  all  the  people.     If  this  duplica- 
tion should  grow  to  be  a  great  evil  it  should  be  rectifu-d,  if  at  all,  by  the 
action  of  our  Home  Boards.      Again  all  alike  have  always  manifested  a 
i^sposition  to  rejoice  in  each  others  success  as  well  as  to  sympathise 
irith  each  others  misfortunes.      Tliis  leads  us,   though  not  actually 
united,  nor  even  cooperating  in  all  forms  of  Christian  work,  to  enter- 
tain mutual  regard  which  is  better  than  mere  external  unity. 

Once  more:  all  are  alike  in  having  shared  the  prosperity  of  the 
fet  half  of  the  period  under  review  and  the  adversity  of  the  last  half. 
^i  throughout   it  all,  in  having   made   sr.b^tantial   prepress,  as  the 
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statistical  tables  will  show,  besides  progress  wliich  no  statistical  tables 
can  show.  In  ecclesiastical  matters  adjui-tments  have  been  effected 
and  foundations  laid  that  bid  fair  to  be  permanent.  The  schoob 
have  become  better  equipped  and  are  more  firmly  established.  Sites 
have  been  selected  and  institutions  built.  Many  stations  throughout 
the  land  have  been  deliberately  and  judiciously  chosen,  and  let  us 
hope,  permanently  occupied.  All  this  means  progress.  Improve- 
ment too  may  be  seen  in  the  tone  of  the  church  papers,  and  in  the 
character  of  the  Christian  books  and  tracts.  The  same  may  be 
noticed  in  the  character  of  men  and  women  who  have  maintained 
their  faith  till  today.  Christians  have  been  tried  and  matured,  some 
of  whom  are  still  with  us.  Others,  foreigners  and  Japanese,  have 
died  in  the  faith  and  left  the  world  richer  by  their  memory.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  lamented  Niijiraa  and  Dr.  Verbeck 
whose  History  of  Protestant  Missions  in  Japan  was  read  at  the  0«aka 
Conference.  Of  the  three  Chairmen  of  that  Conference,  Hepburn, 
McClay,  and  Warren,  none  are  with  us  to  day.  Others  both  men 
and  women  have  left  us,  and  others  then  young  have  grown  old.  In 
the  meantime  we  see  indubitable  signs  that  the  glacial  age  in  the  east 
is  beginning  to  break  up.  The  Orient  is  moved  ;  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury is  just  here.  The  whole  world  is  astir.  What  revolutions  will 
tiike  place  in  the  period  before  us  ?  But  who  shall  live  when  Grod 
doeth  this.  Let  this  Conference  young  and  old  together  prepare  to 
take  one  more  forward  step. 
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FIRST  PAPER. 

How  Far  is  the  Ground  Covered  by  Existing  Agencies 
and  What  Remains  to  be  Done. 

Rev.  Gideon  F.  Draper,  M.  E.  C,  Yokohama, 

Dr.  Strong,  in  his  chapter  on  the  "  Mission  of  the  Church," 
refers  to  what  he  denominates  *'  a  vicious  dualism  which  runs  through- 
out life  separating  it  into  the  sacred  and  the  secular.''  It  sometimes 
appears  that  this  tendancy  to  a  *'  line  of  cleavage  '^  approaches  such  a 
vicious  dualism  in  mission  work  when  the  evangelistic  is  unduly 
separated  from  the  other  forms  of  Christian  effort.  We  are  here  for 
the  one  purpose  of  evangelizing  this  land,  and  the  work  is  one  though 
the  means  are  various.  All  we  do  should  be  imbued  with  the  evan- 
gelistic spirit  if  it  is  truly  missionary  work. 

There  comes  to  mind  the  example  of  a  medical  missionary  work 
carried  on  by  a  devoted  couple  in  one  of  the  cities  of  this  Empire,  which 
is  so  permeated  with  the  evangelistic  spirit  as  to  make  it  as  much  a 
center  of  spiritual  as  of  physical  healing.  It  is  Christian  medical  work 
mth  heavy  emphasis  on  the  "  Christian.*' 

So  likewise  in  educational  work  the  spirit  and  influence  of  the 
tthool  may  be  such  as  to  make  it  as  mighty  a  factor  for  the  spiritual 
^Deration  of  souls  as  any  church  in  the  land.  Who  can  calculate 
the  spiritual  dynamic  of  a  school  carried  on  in  the  spirit  in  which 
Unry  Lyon  founded  the  famous  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary  ?  Such  a 
spiritualized  intellectualism  will  develop  the  noblest  elements  of  human 
^ture,  and  bring  many  into  closest  sympathy  with  the  mind  that 
^asinChriflt; 

There  is  no  need  at  this  j)oint  to  eulogize  the  grand  results 
already  accomplished  in  Japan :  nor  have  we  time,  or  disposition,  to 
^''^OQni  over  the.  failures  or  shortcomings  that  have  caused  sorrow  in 
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tlie  past.  Those  who  labor  in  the  Master's  name  should  not  be  unduly 
elated  by  success  nor  depr??sed  beyond  measure  by  the  faihire  of  their 
plans  and  expectation?.  We  rejoice  today  that  Christ  is  being  pro- 
claimed so  widely  in  this  Empire,  and  praise  His  name  that  we  have 
a  share  in  this  glorious  work. 

A  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question  propounded  for  our  considera- 
tion   this  afternoon  is  not  a  little  difficult  because  of  the  '*  personal 
equation  "  and  the  varying  theories  of  mission  work.     To  those  who 
consider  that  the  chief  duty  of  the  messengers  of  the  cross  is  the  publi- 
cation of  the  "  Good  Tidings''  of  SiUvation — a  sowing  of  the  seed,  with 
small   attention  to  the  watering  and  cultivating  of  what  has  been 
planted — a  limited  force  of  enthuiiiivstic  and  energetic  preachers  might 
seem  sufficient.     On  the  other  hand,  if  our  purpose  is  to  build  up  a 
church,  well  founded  and  organized,  which  shall  continue  the  form  of 
polity  and  creed  we  are  sent  here  to  reprc^sent,  then  a  larger  force  is 
needed,  various  forms  of  work  must  be  undertaken,  and  the  questicm 
before  us  would  receive  a  different  answer. 

Again,  in  considering  the  question  we  find  it  almost  indissolubly 
linked  to  another  that  will  be  discussed  here  later.  While  from  the 
standpoint  of  simple  evangelism  the  question  seems  easy,  yet  if  a  self- 
supporting  aggressive  form  of  Christianity  is  to  be  established  difficul- 
ties appear.  Though  it  may  seem  to  be  anticipating  the  discussion 
of  another  subject  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  personally  the  longer 
I  am  connected  with  this  work  the  more  deeply  I  am  convinced  that 
it  has  been  a  serious  mistake  to  pay  settled  pastors  from  foreign  funds. 
If  it  he  permissible  to  differentiate  the  pastoral  from  the  evangelistic 
work,  we  might  say  that  it  is  tlie  latter  for  which  we  are  especially 
responsible,  and  which  we  are  considering  at  this  time.  The  pastoral 
office  would  be  gradually  filled  as  the  evangelistic  effort  resulted  in 
groups  of  Christians  who  felt  the  need  of  more  intimate  and  effective 
leadership  than  occasional  visit**  or  the  efforts  of  one  oi  their  own 
number  could  supply,  and  were  ready  to  sacrifice  for  it.  At  leost^  il* 
forces  are  to  be  increased  it  should  not  be  along  the  line  of  pastors 
supported  by  foreign  funds 

The  "ground''  that  we  are  considering  is  the  Empire  of  Japan, 
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excluding  Formosa  ;  and  the  "  existing  agencies  ^*  I  take  to  be  all  the 
evangelical  forces  now  in  the  field. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  to  lie  too  exact  or  elaborate  in 
the  figures  given,  for  we  know  that  statistics  are  decidedly  fallible. 
Basing  our  calculation  on  the  figures  given  for  1899,  which  will  be 
approximately  correct  for  today,  we  find  the  foreign  mif^sionaries 
number  244  men  and  254  wcmen  (unmarried),  or,  including  employees 
not  regular  missionaries,  a  total  of  512,  not  including  the  wives  of 
missionaries.  This  is  the  working  force  of  Protestant  Christianity  in 
Japan  that  has  come  frnm  abroad.  Add  to  this  550  Japanese  preach- 
ers and  helpers,  and  283  Bible- women  and  we  have  800  men  and  545 
women  who  are  supposed  to  give  their  full  time  and  strength  to  some 
branch  of  the  work  here,  a  total  of  1345. 

Let  us  suppose  that  this  body  of  workers  was  formed  into  two 
battalions  under  one  leader,  studying  the  whole  field  and  the  greatest 
economy  of  forces,  and  that  all  were  occupied  in  the  direct  evangelistic 
effort.  If  we  take  the  population  of  the  Empire  to  be  45,000,000 
souk  there  would  l)e  approximately  one  worker  for  every  34,000 
people.  If  we  consider  what  may  be  called  the  congestion  of  workers 
in  some  of  the  centers,  the  deductions  that  should  be  made  for  time 
and  strength  given  to  educational  and  other  work,  and  also  the 
numbers  continually  on  furlough  we  will  see  that  the  above  ratio  is 
entirely  too  favorable  a  showing.  If  the  policy  of  the  leader  was 
conoentration  of  forces  he  would  find  large  sections  of  the  country 
unsapplied,  while  if  he  attempted  an  even  distribution  of  his  force, 
flending  them  out  two  by  two  as  Christ  did,  each  pair  would  find  a 
popalation  of  about  67,000  to  be  evangelized  in  the  section  assigned 
to  them.  This  is  on  the  supposition  that  all  the  workers  are  on  the 
field  and  in  direct  evangelistic  work  all  the  time.  As  this  ideal  is  of 
oonrse  onatiainable  the  proportion  to  each  couple  would  probably  be 
well  over  100,000.  As  to  the  distribution  of  foreign  workers  ;-the 
reports  show  that  they  are  resident  in  sixty-seven  difierent  i)liices.  Of 
this  number  fifty-one  places  have  less  than  5,  seven  places  have  from 
5  to  10,  four  other  places  have  from  11  to  20,  and  five  places  have  over 
20  leudeDt  missionaries  each,  not  including  wives.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  of  these  are  in  Tokyo,  or  about  23^   of  the  entire  number. 
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Estimating  that  17 9i  of  the  JapaDe^  workers  are  there  also  and  that 
is  a  fair  estimate  judging  from  the  church  I  represent,  we  have  2O94 
of  the  Christian  workers  of  Japan  in  Tokyo,  which  roughly  speaking 
contains  but  SJ^^i  of  the  population  of  the  Empire.  While  we  may 
acknowledge  that  if  all  were  working  in  one  organization  this  percent- 
age might  be  reduced,  yet  I  am  sure  that  most  would  not  consider 
Tokyo  greatly  oversupplied  with  Christian  laborers.  The  uni&cition 
of  organization  would  be  valuable  not  so  much  for  reducing  numbers 
as  for  making  more  effective  use  of  the  forces  in  hand. 

If  we  go  out  of  Tokyo  we  see  a  nominal  average  of  one  worker  to 
40,000  people,  though  from  what  has  gone  before  it  is  evident  that  it 
is  virtually  nearly  double  that  figure.  The  great  majority  of  the 
inhabitants,  of  many  large  towns  have  scarcely  heard  the  Gospel,  and 
even  though  it  be  regularly  preached  in  many  places  the  town  as  a 
whole  sees  or  hears  but  little  of  it.  Tlien  as  we  go  out  through  the 
country  districts  and  along  the  coasts  with  the  hundreds  of  large  vil- 
lages and  thousiiuds  of  smaller  ones  in  which  the  word  of  Grod  is 
rarely  if  ever  proclaimed,  we  see  before  us  a  vast  field  of  work,  much 
of  it  virgin  soil,  with  various  difficulties  in  the  path  of  the  pioneer. 
The  soil  may  be  good  but  it  is  occupied  by  the  growth  of  centuries. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  enough  to  scatter  the  gmxl  seed 
broadcast.  Mucli  labor  must  be  expended  to  eradicate  prejudices 
already  deeply  rooted  and  clean  out  the  almost  impenetrable  under- 
brush of  indifference  as  well  as  the  stouter  growth  of  erroneous  faith. 
For  so  extensive  an  evangelistic  effort  our  forces  seem,  humanly  speak- 
ing, totally  inadequate.  A  tenfold  increase  in  the  number  does  not 
appear  too  extravagant  a  desire  in  order  that  Japan  may  be  speedily 
permeated  with  the  Gospel.  We  say  this  while  fully  recognizing  the 
fact  that  our  dependence  is  not  on  the  intellect  or  powers  of  man,  for 
God  can  work  by  many  or  by  few.  "  The  battle  is  the  Lord's."  He 
gives  the  victory  to  his  chosen  ones.  It  is  true  that  we  are  today  con- 
sidering the  human  factor  in  the  problem  of  Japan's  evangelization, 
but  the  other,  tlie  divine,  can  never  be  ignored. 

Then  not  a  little  depends  on  the  individual.  It  has  been,  said 
that  quality,  not  quantity,  is  what  should  be  most  sought  after  in 
mission  workers;  and  I  would  insist  especially  on  spiritual  quality. 
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Numbers  are  not  the  only  criterion  of  efficiency  or  saccess.  The  little 
Moravian  Church  has  done  more  for  the  railvation  of  the  world  as 
represented  by  the  downmoat  man  than  many  a  far  lai^er  body  of 
Christians,  proud  of  their  numbers  a  id  wealth.  A  few,  baptized  with 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  as  the  apostles  of  old,  will  be  far  more  efficient 
than  many  whose  main  anxiety  is  their  income,  whose  work  is  per- 
functory l)ecauFe  their  hearts  are  lukewarm  or  cold,  and  who  cannot 
even  understand  a  passionate  longing  for  the  salvation  of  the  dying 
souls  about  them.  If  the  workers  of  today  were  each  and  every  one 
JUled  with  the  Spirit — not  content  with  a  little  grace  in  the  bottom  of 
their  ve«els,  but  filled  to  overflowing — the  numbers  we  have  given 
would  be  enough  to  set  Japan  on  fire  for  God.  It  was  but  a  handful 
of  disciples,  not  one  tenth  of  our  present  force,  who  turned  the  world 
upside  down  throughout  the  great  Eoman  Empire  during  the  reigns  of 
Tiberius  and  Nero. 

Looking  over  this  field  today  and  noting  the  spiritual  weakness  ot 
many  and  the  lack  of  economy  due  to  the  overlapping  of  territory 
occupied  by  several  churches,  we  conclude  that  the  number  of  workers  is 
far  too  small ;  though,  as  already  intimated,  the  most  important  point 
is  not  the  increase  of  numbers  so  much  as  the  raising  of  the  standard 
of  spiritual  efficiency  in  the  force  we  now  have ;  this  would  go  far 
towards  the  solution  of  the  burning  question,  "  how   may   we  bring 
Christ  more  successfully   to  the  attention  of  the  indiiferent  multi- 
tudes ?"     A  prominent  Christian  worker  once  said  that  the  conversion 
of  the  world  speedily  was  but  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents.     Given 
means  sufficient,  the  Gospel  could  soon  be  proclaimed  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth.     He  was  more  epigrammatic  than  exact.     Y(^t  wo 
dl recognize  the  importance  of  money  in  our  work  and  would  like  to 
■ee  far  larger  sums  coming  into  the  mission  treasuries,  so  that  all 
witable  volunteers  might  be    sent  to  the  front  as  speedily  as  possible. 
It  is  not  the  time  for  reducing  sippropriations  to  this  field,  and  the 
Miafaon  Board  that  adopts  the  policy  of  decreasing  its  gifts  is  making 
ftKriong  mistake.     Bather  should  we  hear  of  additional  appropriations 
far  the  sending  out  of  large  reinforcements.  -    While,  as  intimated 
Wore,  my  penonal  preference  would  be  to  reduce  rather  than  increase 
^WHints  granted  in  aid  to  churches  for  pastoral  support,  yet  it  does 
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seem  a  wise  investment  to  largely  increase  the  evangelistic  funds  so 
that  missionaries  may  be  sent  to  as  many  places  as  i)ossib1e. 

Perhaps  we  do  not  need,  at  this  juncture,  to  make  a  geographical 
survey  of  religious  Japan,  to  consider  all  the  needy  portions  of  the 
Empire  or  which  may  seem  neglected,  and  to  elaborate  a  scheme  for 
their  speedy  occupation,  but  it  does  seem  that  it  would  be  a  practical 
undertaking  to  arrange  here  for  the  organization  of  a  permanent  in- 
terdenominational committee  which  should  take  time  to  survey  the 
whole  field  carefully  and  suggest  those  points  where  help  is  most 
needed.  This  might  be  done  with  the  understanding  that  the  mission 
most  in  force  at  the  nearest  point  would  be  the  one  to  assume  the  new 
work  if  it  felt  able  and  willing  to  do  so.  If  not,  then  the  case  would 
be  handed  over  to  the  next  in  force  and  proximity  until  one  was  found 
willing  to  take  it  up.  This  committee  would  probably  find  towns 
with  three  or  four  churches  where  two  would  be  sufficient,  and  might 
be  able  in  many  cases  to  arrange  for  the  unification  of  these  infant 
bodies  so  that  too  great  a  division  might  be  avoided.  I  say  two  ad- 
visedly for  in  my  opinion  two  churches  are  a  help  and  a  stimulus  to 
each  other  rather  than  a.  hindrance,  if  the  town  be  of  any  size.  I  am 
perfectly  aware  that  this  is  a  delicate  subject,  and  I  remember  our 
own  experience  when  trying  to  give  away  one  of  our  little  churches  in 
the  north.  The  membership  refused  decidedly  to  be  separated  from 
the  church  of  their  choice,  so  we  felt  obliged  to  continue  the  work. 
Nevertheless  this  is  not  too  delicate  a  subject  for  faithful  ministers  of 
the  Cross  to  consider  in  a  spirit  of  love.  One  of  the  strongest  eviden- 
ces of  the  forbearance  of  the  All-merciful  Father  is  not  so  ranch  hia 
tong  suffering  towards  rebellious  sinners  as,  his  patience  with  party 
strife  and  sectional  spirit  among  those  who  profess  to  be  imitators 
of  Christ  and  even  claim  the  high  honor  of  being  his  heralds  and 
representives.  It  is  a  glorious  indication  of  the  progress  of  Christiani- 
ty that  there  is  so  much  growth  in  the  fraternal  spirit  among  all 
bodies  of  Christians.  No  place  is  more  appropriate  for  its  manifeeta- 
tion  than  on  this  field  where  we  are  as  yet  but  a  comparatively  small 
handful  of  soldiers,  manning  the  outposts  of  Zion. 

While  we  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  for  what  has  already 
been  accomplished,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  room  for  self-gratu* 
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lation  Dor  for  a  feeling  of  satisfaction.  Many  feel  that  with  the 
forces  and  means  in  hand  a  consecrated  church  ought  to  have  effected 
far  more,  especially  during  the  past  ten  years.  Men  and  means  count 
for  much  and  meth(»d8  are  important,  but  it  is  the  vivifying  principle 
of  the  Spirit  working  in  and  through  men,  means  and  methods  that 
is  all  important 

Thus  in  considering  what  remains  to  be  done  we  feel  that  the 
first  step  is  a  renewal  of  our  consecration,  seeking  that  fulness  of  the 
Spirit  which  will  crown  our  limited  human  agencies  with  superhuman 
power.  The  missionary  who  minimizes  the  superhuman  and  super- 
natural is  planning  for  results  that  will  be  slow  and  small.  When  that 
remarkable  Hindoo  evangelist  David  was  in  America  he  was  asked  as 
to  the  need  of  mission  workers  in  India.  His  reply  favored  the  send- 
ing out  of  many  more  missionaries  but  only  such  as  had  proved  by 
their  w(  rk  at  home  that  they  were  truly  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
India  needs  such  today  :  China  needs  them  :  Japan  needs  them.  The 
wide  world  every  where  is  needing  the  Spirit-filled  Christian  worker. 
The  more  we  ponder  the  question  of  the  work  still  to  be  done  in  this 
land,  the  more  does  this  one  thought  fill  our  minds  and  stir  ourhearb?. 
A  double  responsibility  rests  upon  those  of  us  who  come  from  abroad. 
We  are  not  only  teachers  of  the  AVuy  but  ensamples  of  holy  consecra- 
tion to  those  who  would  become  teachers  to  their  countrymen.  The 
character  of  our  fellow  workers  raised  up  from  among  this  t>eo})le  de- 
pends so  much  on  the  example  we  set  that  the  responsibility  becomes 
almost  a  burden. 

Looking  the  entire  field  over  carefully  it  appears  that,  in  spite  of 
the  great  results  already  accomplished,  the  work  of  Christianizir^ 
Japan,  bnjadly  speaking,  still  remains  to  be  done.  Walk  the  streets 
of  any  town  on  the  Sabbath  :  go  in  and  uut  thn^ugh  the  country 
regions,  and  how  much  evidence  is  there  of  ay)plied  Christian itj-. 
That  it  is  an  official  rest  day  we  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful,  as 
many  are  thus  free  to  observe  the  Sabbath  according  to  their  consciences. 
But  churches  are  few  and  crowded  ones,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
extremely  rare.  If  some  one  objects  that  Sabbath  observance  is  not  a 
test  of  Christian  fiuih,  we  can  but  reply,  "  the  lessons  we  draw  from  the 
kktorj  of  liie  cbnrch  warrant  us  in  the  conclusion  that  a  Sabbathless 
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Ohristianity  is  such  an  emasculated  form  as  to  have  lost  all  virile 
power,  especially  for  aggressive  evangelistic  effort." 

Without  posing  as  judges  of  the  Christian  character  of  those 
already  enrolled  here  as  followerw  of  our  Lord,  we  may  say  that  only  a 
minute  fraction  of  this  nation  is  thoroughly  Christian,  and  though  this 
fraction  may  have  an  influence  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size  yet  it 
is  certain  that  we  have  not  reached  the  point  for  a  relaxation  of 
effort,  but  the  rather  for  a  girding  up  ol  cur  loins  with  renewed  energy 
for  a  vigorous  campaign. 

Nor  should  we  be  dismayed  at  the  vastness  of  the  work  before  us. 
Our  ensign  is  "  Japan  for  Christ,^^  and  with  Him  consciously  as  onr 
Leader  we  are  sure  of  the  outcome  and  can  never  rest  content  until 
we  see  this  beautiful  land  filled  with  living  churches,  active?  centers  of 
a^ressive  spiritual  life,  remolding  the  lives  of  the  mass  of  farmers, 
fisherfolk  and  laboring  people  which  comprises  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

We  look  at  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  this  picturesquH*  Ian 
and  find  them  dotted  with  temi)les  and  shrine^.  They  are  coucn-te 
evidences  of  a  faith  in  something  beside  the  sordid  gains  and  pleasures 
of  everyday  life.  To  us  is  given  the  high  privilege  of  turning  that 
faith-current  into  higher  and  holier  channels  so  that  it  ;;:ay  center  in 
Him  who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life.  We  see  a  great  work 
to  be  done  until  this  multitude  of  temples  and  shrines  shall  be  left, 
as  historical  relics,  to  the  guardianship  of  the  venerable  trees  that 
overshadow  so  many  of  them,  or  be  turned  into  places  of  worship  for 
the  Supreme  Being  who  ruleth  in  the  affairs  of  all  men  and  willeth 
that  all  men  should  be  saved. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  accomplishment  of  this  glorious  enterprise, 
which  will  bring  glory  to  His  name  and  truest  prosperity  to  this 
progressive  nation,  and  in  which  we  seek  nothing  for  ourselves  hut  an 
opportunity  to  serve  Him  who  died  for  us,  we  are  gathered  here  today 
as  brethren  to  gain  wisdom  and  help  from  united  counsels  and  rich 
blessings  from  united  prayers. 

I  should  be  happy,  in  the  first  place,  if  this  conference  were  to  pass 
a  resolution  urging  the  Boards  we  represent  to  take  steps  to  double  their 
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missionary  force  in  Japan  as  soon  as  possible :  and  secondly,  to  join 
with  all  in  a  league  of  prayer  to  our  Father  for  such  a  pentecostal 
outpouring  on  every  one  laboring  for  the  Master  in  Japan  as  shall 
render  us  fully  meet  for  His  service  and  hence  abundantly  successful  in 
leading  souls  into  the  Light 


DISCUSSION. 
Rev.  T.  C.  Winn.,  Am.  Presby.  Miss.  Osaka. 

Japan  is  a  country  where  very  many  agencies  of  Christian  work 
have  been  or  are  being  tried.  This  is  true  to  as  great  if  not  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  any  modern  mission  field.  It  would  take  more 
than  my  allotted  time  to  even  briefly  describe  them  all.  This  is  a: 
land  wheie  every  denomination  doirires  to  have  its  representatives; 
and  Hjme  persons  who  have  no  denomination  behind  or  before  them 
apparently  have  commissioned  them^Jclv^p.  Every  form  of  church 
government  that  was  ever  heard  of  at  home,  and  some  besides,  are 
taught  as  if  such  had  a  special  claim  for  acceptance  by  Japanese  con- 
verts to  Christianity.  Every  shade  of  theology  is  preached.  Beside 
the  regular  services  for  the  public  worship  of  Grod  and  the  preaching 
of  His  word  there  are  many  accessory  means  used.  Nokible  among 
these  are  the  "  C.  E.  Societies,"  the  Societies  of  "  Kings  Daughters," 
and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  In  the  educational-evangelistic  direction,  the 
missionary  body  has  established  and  tried  all  kinds  of  schools,  from 
the  Kindergarten  to  the  University ;  from  the  school  for  the  teaching 
of  English  only  to  the  Theological  Seminary. 

In  literary  matters,  the  zeal  manifested  has  been  fervent.  Reli- 
gious denominational  papers  and  those  for  the  individual  church ; 
magazines  and  lesser  periodicals  have  all  been  given  a  chance  to 
awaken  and  mould  the  truly  religious  life.  And  if  a  missionary  has 
not  put  out  a  tract  of  some  kind,  he  is  not  able  to  maintain  respect- 
able standing  among  his  brethren  ! 

The  healing  art  which  has  everywhere  proved  a  sucessful  method 
of  finding  a  way  to  men's  hearts  with  the  truth  was  early  in  this  field. 
ItB  history  here  has  again  proved  its  eflBciency.     It  would  be  difiicult 
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to  estimate  the  good  done  and  the  influence  exerted  by  the  phy- 
sicians in  leading  to  national  reforms  of  a  humane  character.  Other 
results  there  are  which  are  most  gratifying.  A  few  churches  that  are 
living  forces  for  righteousness  have  been  planted  in  the  land.  Preach- 
ers of  the  Gospel  who  proclaim  it  with  simplicity  and  power,  have 
been  raised  up  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Men,  not  a  few,  can  be  named  who  are  leaders  in  education  and 
in  the  best  thoughts  of  the  nation. 

Books  and  booklets  are  being  written  by  Christians  to  whom  the 
Gospel  has  come  with  enlightenment  and  inspiration. 

The  number  of  missionarias  seems  large  when  compared  with 
similar  bodies  in  other  lands.  But  having  come  here  from  convictions 
of  duty,  who  is  ready  to  leave,  or  who  is  there  that  will  say  that  we 
should  ? 

I  cannot  advocate  the  withdrawal  of  missionary  forces.  1  am  of 
the  contrary  opinion  that  there  remains  much  that  they  ought  to  do. 
Tlie  home  churches  have  yet  a  duty  to  perform  for  Japan.  Her  re- 
igious  future  dejwnds  much  upon  how  the  churches  and  Boards  act 
during  the  life  of  the  next  generation.  What  should  be  done  is  to 
widen  the  sphere  of  usefulness  by  enlarging  the  territor}^  covered,  the 
number  of  places  occupied  as  missionary  residences.  There  are  many 
places  larjii^e  and  small  whicli  afford  good  locations,  but  which  have  not 
felt  the  influence  of  the  foreigner.  But  where  this  question  is  present- 
ed to  residents  of  the  large  cities,  they  cry  out  that  they  are  over- 
burdened with  demands  upon  them  and  that  the  cities  can  not  be  left 
with  fewer  than  those  now  in  them.  This  conclusion  must  be  accept- 
ed as  their  judgement  after  conscientious  consideration  of  the  matter. 
And  truly  it  can  not  be  urged  that  the  cities  should  be  surrendered 
and  the  country  towns  chosen  instead.  The  cities  are  rightly  made 
the  centres  of  operations.  In  some  respects  it  is  a  particularly  desir- 
able position  that  the  missionary  has  whose  residence  is  in  the  city. 
It  would  be  a  most  mistaken  policy  to  materially  weaken  the  efforts 
that  are  being  made  for  city  evangelization. 

With  even  soniQ  of  the  jirefectural  caj)itals  entirely  unoccupied^ 
.and  with  many  millions  who  practically  know  nothing  of  the  teachings 
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of  Christianity  what  are  we  to  think  and  believe  as  to  our  future  duty  ? 
We  must  get  the  Gospel  to  the  town  and  village  population  !  and  with 
a  prearrai]gement  of  forces,  there  remains  but  one  way  of  relief  to  the 
ntuation,  viz,  the  increase  of  the  number  which  is  to  be  assigned  this 
larger  commifision.  The  kinds  of  agencies  at  work  are  enough.  The 
men  and  women  to  carry  them  on  are  too  few.  They  ought  and  can 
be  sent  out  in  such  numbers  that  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jehovah  shall 
be  made  known  throughout  the  Empire. 

One  of  the  Buddhistic  leaders  on  being  interrogated  as  to  the 
result  of  the  New  Treaties  is  reported  to  have  said ;  "  It  mejins  the 
flooding  of  the  Orient  with  Christian  agents  from  the  West.''  Would 
that  in  its  best  interpretation  this  saying  might  prove  a  prophecy. 

In  connection  with  the  wider  di^lIibution  of  misssionarics  there 
is  an  imperative  need  of  largely  increaved  numbers  of  Japanese  preach- 
ers and  evangelists.  The  foreign  mibsioutiry  body  will  not  be  able  to 
accomplish  its  work  and  pur[X)se  if  Japanese  colaborers  are  not  also 
forth-aiming.  This  necessity  is  evident  and  is  widely  recognized. 
For  the  foreigner  does  his  best  work  when  he  has  associated  with  him 
one  or  more  Japanese  between  whom  and  himself  there  exists  mutual 
faith  and  cordiality. 

Our  Master  Himself  when  considering  the  many  places  to  which 
He  would  go  with  His  Gospel,  sent  men  two  and  two  before.  To 
them  He  said,  "  The  harvest  is  great  and  pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  to  send  forth  (thrust  forth)  laborers  into  His  harvest.''**  Was 
the  thought  in  His  mind  that  from  those  places  men  would  be  so  con- 
vinced of  the  high  character  of  the  Gospel  claims  and  rewards  that 
the  Spirit  would  use  that  conviction  to  thrust  them  forth  as  its  mes- 
aengers?  Whether  that  supposition  is  right  or  not,  missionaries 
gather  around  them  in  their  different  and  separate  places  of  residence 
groups  of  believers  who  cannot  be  gotten  in  any  othei*  way.  A  few 
of  tiiese  may  be  expected  to  feel  the  responsibility  of  giving  to  others 
the  truth  which  has  set  them  free  from  sin  and  its  curse. 

Christians  gathered  into  the  church  through  direct  personal  effort 
have  been  called  the  hand-picked  fruit.  Those  men  led  into  the 
ministry  by  the  appeal  made  to  them  through  the  beauty  and  blessed- 
aeas  of  the  minister's  calling  as  exhibited  in  the  life  of  the  best  known 
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miseionarj, — these  will  be  the  choice  spirits  among  Japanese  pastors  and 
preachers.  This  personal  intimate  association  is  the  most  effective 
human  element  in  the  raising  up  of  the  indispensable  corps  of  Japanese 
laborers. 

Thus  far  in  the  history  of  missions  here,  those  who  have  made  the 
greatest  impress  upon  the  church  and  Christian  life  of  the  country,  did 
inost  to  inspire  the  Japanese  themselves  with  desire  to  bless  their 
fellow-countrymen.  Impelled  by  that  high  purpose  they  turned  aside 
from  every  enticement  and  yielded  themselves  to  the  Lord  for  His 
service  and  use.  He  will  do  most  for  Japan's  salvation  who  sets  into 
operation  the  largest  number  of  living  agents  who  have  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  Christ. 

These  two  things  which  I  have  mentioned  cannot  be  made  little 
of  at  this  juncture  of  affairs.  This  Conference  ought  in  some  way  to 
emphasize  the  necessity  for  missionaries  enough  to  take  possession  of 
all  the  strategic  points  in  the  land.  It  is  not  too  great  a  request  to 
make  of  the  Christians  at  home.  This  Conference  ought  also  to  niako 
it  plain  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  missionary  to  pray  and  labor  lor 
the  increase  of  those  who  in  their  own  tongue  wherein  they  were  bom 
shall  make  known  the  wonderful  works  of  God. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pettee,  D.  D.: 

There  were  two  resolutions  in  Mr.  Draper's  paper  that  should  not 
be  passed  by.  I  would  move  that  all  resolutions  offered  in  the  papers 
go  before  the  Committefe  on  Resolutions  without  the  five  signatures 
usually  necessary. 

Rev.  J.  H.  DeForest.  D.  D.: 

Are  resolutions  that  are  offered,  to  come  before  the  hou5e  Liter 
for  discussion  ?     Answer :  Yes. 

Rev.  James  Ballagh  : 

I  have  nothing  in  particular  to  say  on  this  subject,  but  it  should 
not  be  cast  aside  without  discussion.  There  is  perhaps  no  great 
difference  of  opinion,  and  this  explains  the  small  amount  of  discus- 
sion. I  am  satisfied,  and  have  nothing  more  to  say.  The  same 
is  probably  true  of  the  others  present. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Parshley  : 

I  have  been  greatly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  we  have  emas- 
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cuJated  the  Japanese  Chiu-ch  \iy  taJviiig  away  the  power  of  the  initi- 
Htive.  St  Pan]  said :  "  Work  out  your  own  salvation,"  but  we 
have  departed  from  this.  We  havo  not  suflSciently  impressed  the 
Japanese  wjtfa  the  idea  that  they  mii8t  evangelise  their  own  countr}' 
atad  support  their  own  pastors.  We  fon»igner8  are  suppre^ing  the 
Japanese  too  much.  We  are  holding  the  reins  too  tight.  And 
these  papers  suggest  tluit  wo  shall  mntinue  to  hold  them.  I  had 
nithersee  mission  work  crippled  than  have  the  jx)wer  of  initiative 
takea  from  the  JapanoKo. 


SECOND  PAPEE. 

Woman's  Evangelistic  Work,-Past  Efforts  and 
Results  and  Present  Opportunities. 

Miss  J.  E.  Dudley,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Kobe. 

In  the  annuals  of  the  Chim^h  we  search  in  vain  for  an  opportuni- 
ty of  woman's  work  for  women  that  can  compare  with  that  which 
came  in  the  opening  of  Japan  to  western  civilization.  At  this  same 
time  also  the  hearts  of  western  women  were  stirred  with  a  deeper 
desire  to  carry  to  those  who  had  not  received  it  the  Grospel  which 
had  enriched  their  own  lives. 

We  jwrhaps  have  all  heard  of  the  little  basket  that,  years 
before  the  opening  of  the  country  had  found  its  way  acrcNss  the 
ocean,  and  how  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  praying  woman  lier 
heart  was  stirred  for  the  women  of  the  unknown  land  whose  people 
ooold  fashion  a  thing  so  dainty.  We  have  also  heard  how  she  met 
\viiih  other  godly  women,  the  forerunners  in  the  gretit  missionary 
movement^  and  prayed  for  Japan,  and  they  brought  their  gifts  long 
yean  before  the  way  was  opened  for  their  use,  and  when  importuned 
that  they  might  be  given  to  work  already  opened  they  still  kept  fast 
to  their  purpose,  and  the  money  was  held  sacred  for  Japan  until  it 
WBB  finally  used  for  the  desired  end. 

We  may  well  pause  today  and  consider  what  would  have  been 
the  result  had  woman  withheld  her  aid, — had  Japan  pn)gressed  in 
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material  things  alone,  or  had  half  her  citizens,  her  wives  and  mothera 
been  left  untouched  by  the  influences  which  make  the  crowning  glory 
{){  a  nation. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  our  review  of  the  past  to  consider  minutely 
the  condition  of  the  field  to  which  we  oame.  It  is  but  just  to  say 
that  in  no  other  land  to  which  the  Gospel  of  Christ  has  been  taken 
has  the  condition  of  women  been  on  so  high  a  plane. 

The  literature  of  Japan  is  rich  in  the  histor}'^  of  women  whose 
names  well  deserve  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  gifted  women  of  other 
lands. 

Deeds  of  devotion  to  others  have  been  performed,  songs  have 
been  sung  and  poems  have  been  written  by  the  women  of  this  country 
long  before  western  civilization  touched  her  shores.  But  we  know 
that  tli(»  place  assigned  her  in  life  was  circumscribed,  her  vision 
narrow,  and  her  home  life  often  full  of  sorrow.  Was  it  not  because 
she  had  l)een  given  a  higher  place  in  the  social  scale  that  she  more 
quickly  recognized  her  needs  ?  And  as  the  country  wakened  from 
its  long  sleep,  and  facing  the  struggle  before  it  took  into  account 
every  factor  that  could  aid  it  in  its  onward  march,  and  early  re- 
cognized the  need  of  education  and  western  ideas  for  its  women,  it 
gave  a  kindly  welcome  to  the  missionary  woman,  and  the  seed  she 
sowed  often  fell  into  good  groimd. 

True,  one  of  the  missionaries  can  remember  that  when  her 
application  to  go  to  Japan  was  proffered  to  the  Board  at  home,  the 
good  secretary  replied  that  the  Board  feared  that  it  was  too  early  to 
send  ladies  to  Japan,  and  suggested  that  Africa  might  be  a  more 
open  field. 

But  as  early  as  1863  it  was  deemed  wise  by  some  of  the  mission- 
ary families  on  the  ground  to  make  the  experiment,  and  Miss  Janett 
Conovan  who  had  crossed  the  ocean  with  Mrs.  Hepburn,  was  asked 
to  go  to  Kanagawa,  where  some  of  the  mission  families  were  set- 
tled, but  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  she  soon  left 
Japan  and  went  to  Shanghai.  For  six  years  more  the  field  was 
vacant  as  far  as  unmamed  lady  missionaries  were  con:erned,  but  the 
wives  of  the  missionaries  gladly  accepted  opportunities  for  work,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  coming  of  those  who  could  devote  them- 
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!?elv(?s  more  entirely  to  it  when  the  time  ^eemeil  ready  for  them. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Kidder  (wlio  aftenvards  become  Mrs.  E.  R.  Mil- 
ler) ha^  the  honor  of  being  the  first  unmarried  lady  missionary  sent 
to  this  countr}'.  She  joined  the  Reformed  Church  Mission  in  1869. 
I  may  \re  allowcnl  to  quote  a  few  words  from  an  old  published  report 
which  throws  light  on  those  early  days.  She  says  "  I  came  in  the 
Autumn  and  my  first  home  was  in  the  iamily  of  Dr.  S.  R.  Brown 
who  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Japanese  Government  in  Xiigatji. 
Here  we  remained  until  July  1870,  While  here  my  time  was  wholly 
given  to  the  study  of  the  Japanese  language.  We  were  entirely 
among  the  Japanese,  there  being  no  other  foreign  ladies  in  Niigat^i, 
and  this  greatly  facilitated  my  opportunities  for  study.  Our  home 
was  constantly  thronged  with  Japanese  so  that  1  always  felt  as  if 
I  were  on  show."  ^Vfter  about  eight  month.^  she  retm-ned  with  the 
family  to  Yokohama,  Dr.  Brown  having  been  recalled  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mif«  Kidder  then  eonunenced  teaching  three  hours  a  day  in  a 
day-school  for  children. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  yejir  the  girls  had  increased  to  six,  and, 
resigning  the  boys  to  a  lady  who  had  just  come  out  from  home,  she 
devoted  herself  entirely  to  the  girls.  The  second  year  the  class 
increased  to  twenty-two,  and  was  removed  to  Ise  Yama,  the  official 
jiart  of  the  town.  The  governor,  Mr.  Oye,  rendered  her  much  as- 
t»istance  so  that  the  school  was  no  expense  to  the  mission.  Among 
othtT  things  she  writes  '*  He  i)resented  me  with  a  pretty  closed  car- 
riage drawn  by  coolies  saying  the  distance  was  too  great  for  me  to 
walk  !"  As  yet  there  had  l)een  no  special  interest  in  religious  truth*. 
The  children  sang  the  hynms  and  enjoyed  them  becaiLse  they  were 
new.  But  in  the  Autmun  of  1872  Hisa  Okuno  the  daughter  of  the 
good  elder  of  the  young  church  in  Yokohama  asked  for  baptism  and 
rec^ved  it  with  her  mother  and  little  brother.  *'  She  was  a  gifted 
girl,  aooomplished  in  Japanese  ways  and  had  come  to  understand 
English  well,  and  was  modest  and  consistant  as  became  a  follower 
of  our  Saviour.''  In  1874  she  writes  again  of  the  presence  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  her  pupils,  one  of  the  girls  sliowing  great 
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patience  and  fortitude  under  a  severe  trial  of  her  faith.     The  follow- 
ing year,  1875,  Ferris  Seminary  was  o^wned. 

Mrs.  Pniyn,  Mr«;  Pierson  and  Miss  Crosby,  tlie  pioneers  in  the 
Woman's  Union  Missionary  Sc^ciety  an-ived  in  the  autumn  of  1871 
and  opened  their  boarding  school  known  as  the  Kyoritsu  Jogakko  at 
Ko.  48  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

The  next  year  it  was  removed  to  its  present  site.  But  while  for  a 
time  the  pupils  were  few  in  number,  emplo^nnent  for  the  teachers 
was  not  wanting.  A  class  of  English  speaking  jDung  men  was  form- 
ed for  the  study  of  the  Bible,  but  imdoubtedly  there  was  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  to  improve  their  English.  Mrs.  Pierson  had 
the  princiiml  care  of  this  class,  and  the  majority  of  the  young  men 
became  Christians,  and  a  number  of  them  are  still  pastors  and 
teachers. 

In  the  Spring  of  1873  four  of  the  jmpils  of  the  school  asked  for 
baptism  and  a  Christian  atmosphere  prevailed  in  the  school.  Some 
of  these  early  converts  endured  pei-secutioii.  One  young  girl  for  con- 
science sake  gave  up  a  life  of  luxury  and  ease.  She  was  disowned 
by  her  family  and  afterwards  married  a  pa:^tor  with  whom  she  has 
been  a  faithful  coworker  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

At  the  coming  of  these  ladies  there  were  no  churches  and  no 
Christian  organizations,  but  on  March  16,  1872  the  first  Protestant 
church  was  organized  in  a  small  building  which  stood  at  the  rear  of 
the  lot  occupied  by  the  ])resent  church  in  Yokohama,  (now  known  as 
as  the  Eaigan  church.)  All  entered  by  the  door  at  the  rear  that  the 
large  number  of  geta  (wooden  clogs.)  might  not  attract  attention. 
Nine  were  baptized,  all  I  believe  members  of  a  school  for  young  men 
in.  Yokohama.  Tliese  with  two  others  previously  baptized  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  present  flourishing  chiurch.  There  had  been  sever- 
al private  baptisms  before  this,  and  among  them  were  at  least  four 
women.  One  old  woman  was  called  l)y  the  missionary  children 
^'  Tamago  0  Baa  San,^'  because  she  sold  eggs.  She  died  soon  after 
baptisms.  The  other  three  were  Ogawa  Kin  whose  husband  wa« 
chosen  elder  in  the  first  chun»h,  Takemura  Koai  and  Fukuzaw^i 
O  Kyo.  and  tlRve  later  on  removtHl  from  Yokohama  and  fijnneil  p.iit 
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<rf  the  first  church  in  Tokyo.  They  are  all  still  living.  The  wife  ot 
the  first  photographer  in  Japan,  Shimoka  Renjiro,  was  baptized  on 
her  death  bed.  She  passed  away  singing  the  first  Christian  hymn  in 
•Japanese, — "  Jesus  loves  me."  Her  well  preserved  tomb-stone  bears 
•the  flrat  two  line.^  of  this  h}Tnn,  and  on  the  reverse  side  the  symbol 
of  her  faitli. 

In  1873  thi-ee  ladieii  came  out  under  the  Presbyterian  Board. 
Miss  Park  in  April,  Miss  Youngman  in  July,  and  Miss  Gamble  later 
in  the  year.  In  April  of  the  same  year  Miss  Talcott  and  Miss  Dud- 
ley of  the  American  Board  Mission  arrived  in  Japan  and  joined  their 
mission  in  Kobe.  An  interesting  field  of  work  soon  opened  to  them 
throngh  the  former  daimiyo  of  Sanda.  He  had  removed  shortly  be- 
fore this  with  his  family  and  many  of  his  old  retainers  to  Kobe.  He 
was  a  progressive  man,  and  from  the  first  a  true  and  faithful  friend 
to  the  missionaries,  and  many  doors  were  oi)ened  to  the  new  comers 
through  his  influence*.  At  his  request  Christian  work  had  already 
been  opened  in  Sanda,  and  within  the  yeiir  one  of  the  ladies  visited 
this  place  in  company  with  the  mother  and  sLster  of  the  daimiyo. 
With  such  an  introduction  the  meetings  were  crowded.  On  the 
Sabbath  a  missionaiy  usually  went  up  from  Kobe.  The  ne/ids  of  the 
work  Formed  to  require  more  time  than  these  occasional  visits,  and 
one  of  the  ladies  spent  several  months  at  the  place.  Tlie  women's 
meetings  from  the  first  were  especially  interesting.  At  one  of  these, 
for  the  first  time,  several  of  the  women  opened  their  lips  in  prayer. 
He  young  helper,  herself  an  infant  in  the  new  life,  said  afterwards 
n^'ith  a  wonder  upon  her  face,  "  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  phice  and 
I  knew  it  not."  This  young  girl,  afterwards  a  graduate,  then  a 
teacher  in  Kobe  Girls'  School,  showed  gre^it  tact  in  teaching  children. 
She  afterwards  studiwl  kindergartoning  in  Boston,  and  for  sevcml 
years  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Japanese  kindergarten  in  Honolulu, 
where  her  influence  is  stn)ngly  felt  for  good  in  the  Japanese  church. 
The  third  church  of  the  Kuniiai  l)ody  was  organized  in  Sanda. 

Tliesame  daimiyo  gave  libemlly  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Kobe  Girls'  School,  and  the  blessing  he  vr)ught  for  his  people  has 
Tested  in  no  small  measure  upon  them.  At  the  monthly  meetings 
for  the  older  women  in  the  Kobe  church  as  many  as  twenty  of  these 
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Saiula  women  may  still  be  seen,  earnest  in  good  work  an  in  Christiau 
living. 

In  October  1875  the  KdW  Girls'  School  was  established. 

Miss  Ellen  Eddy  the  jiioneer  in  the  woman's  work  of  the 
Anierican  Episcopal  church  in  Japan,  came  out  in  November  1874 
and  located  in  Osaka  where  she  oi)cned  a  Girls'  School.  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  sent  out  its  first  representatives  in  1874 
Miss  Higgins  who  located  in  Yokohama,  and  Miss  Dora  Schoon- 
maker  who  opened  a  school  for  girls  in  an  old  temple  in  Mita,  Tokyo. 
The  following  year,  November  1S75,  Mis^  Anna  Kidder  and  Miss 
Clara  Sands  joined  the  American  Baptist  Mission.  Miss  Sands 
located  in  Yokohama  and  afterwards  mamed  Rev.  J.  C.  Brand. 

The  English  Church  Missionary  Society,  which  now  outnumbers 
any  of  the  other  societies,  was  later  in  entering  the  field.  Misses 
Julius,  Tristram  and  Tapsoji  came  out  in  1888  There  were 
several  ladies  who  were  working  under  the  Society  for  Female  Edu- 
cation in  the  East  and  also  a  kindred  German  Society.  These  al- 
though different  in  name,  were  working  in  direct  communication 
with  this  Society  (the  Church  Missionary)  and  preceded  them  in  point 
of  time.     They  have  since  1x^(mi  iiicc>rporated  into  this  organization. 

We  have  mentioned  but  briefly  the  beginnings  of  the  work  of 
some  of  the  older  societies.  The  numbei's  increased  from  year  to 
year.  In  1877  and  the  following  ye^ir  there  were  nine  additions  to 
the  unman'ied  lady  workers,  and  in  1881,  10  new  ones  entered  the 
field.  Dr.  Verbeck  reports  that  in  1882  there  were  82  on  the  ground, 
and  that  up  to  that  time  33  had  withdrawn.  The  latter  figures 
cover  marriages,  deaths,  and  those  who  had  returned  to  the  home 
land.     In  1890  Mr.  LoomLs  gives  189  and  in  1899,  260. 

The  e^irly  yeai-s  were  full  of  encouragement.  Open  doors  were 
waiting  and  the  missionary  wjis  often  sorely  perplexed  as  to  what  to 
refuse,  and  then  as  now  the  tem})tation  to  enter  the  work  without 
taking  time  t^)  jicquirc  a  knowledge  of  the  language  was  great.  la 
these  yeaif4  Japanese  women  wviv  si^ldom  seen  in  large  numbers  at 
jmblic  meetings.  As  we  undei-stand  today  how  strong  was  the  bar- 
rier that  separated  the  Japanese  women  from  public  life  we  wonder 
that  so  many  were  found  willing  to  subjwt  themselves  to  the  criti- 
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cisii)  iuciimid  in  attending  public  nieetiugs.  We  know  of  more  tlian 
i»ne  whose  hearths  failed  them  after  reaching  the  place  of  meeting, 
and  who  returned  home  ])referring  to  wait  until  evening,  and  come 
under  the  cover  of  darkness,  hoping  thiLs  to  escape  notice.  Non- 
Christian  men,  officials  in  high  position,  gladly  welcomed  the  lady 
luLs^sionaries  to  their  homes,  and  in  many  instances  allowed  their 
wives  to  attend  servicer  when  w  cinl  and  home  duties  did  not  inter- 

fCR*. 

It  has  been  said  that  women  in  Japan  have  but  little  influence, 
but  there  were  many,  even  under  the  old  regime,  who  influenced 
their  households  in  no  small  degree.  The  heart-to-heart  talks  with 
women  in  their  homas  have  shown  how  deeply  some  of  them  havi* 
recognized  their  need  of  a  Higher  Power  to  fit  them  for  the  respoasi- 
bilities  of  life. 

The  early  church  i-ecoi-ds  wer(»  not  kejit  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
tell  definitely  how  large  a  pn)portion  of  the  membership  were  women 
but  in  1883  we  find  there  were  on  an  average  26  women  to  74  men, 
in  1886,  37  women  to  63  men,  and  the  following  year  the  Pres- 
byterian church  reports  41  women  to  63  men  Of  the  different 
societies  represented  the  Church  of  England  has  now  44  unmarried 
ladies  besides  13  unconnected, — the  Methodist  Episcopal  32,  the 
American  Board  25,  the  Presbyterian  19,  the  American  Baptist  17, 
the  American  Episcopal  11,  the  Methodist  Church  Canada  14,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  South  8,  and  the  Methodist  Church  South  and 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Grospel  each  6,  St.  Hilda's 
Mission  Tokyo,  7,  Independent  6.  These  with  the  smaller  societies 
bring  the  number  to  the  figures  already  re|)orted,  260,  A  small  al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  those  who  have  returned  home  this  year, 
and  also  for  additions  during  the  last  few  months. 

Of  these  260  workers  about  one  lialf  are  engaged  in  Evangelis- 
tic work  in  various  waji?,  some  giving  all  their  time  to  direct  work, 
but  many,  a  portion  of  their  time  to  indirect  methods  of  reaching 
ftod  influencing  the  people. 

Besides  these  already  mentioned  we  must  remember  there  are 
over  200  women,  the  wives  of  tlie  mLssionaries,  who  though  in  most 
cases  .J(^eye^ted  by  home  duties  from  devoting  their  entire  time  to 
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the  work  are  yet  doing  valuable  Rcrvice  for  the  women  of  Japan  both 
in  the  object  lesson  of  Christian  home  life,  and  in  the  more  direct 
lines. 

As  to  the  location  of  the  unmarried  lady  missionaries  we  find 
that  of  the  43  Ken  in  Japan  28  have  some  of  these  workers.  Of  the 
three  Fu  Tokyo  has  56,  Osaka  20,  and  Kyoto  but  5.  There  are  14 
in  the  Hokkaido,  Kanagawa  Ken  has  16.  Nagasaki  and  Okayama 
Kens  have  each  14,  Hiroshima  and  Aichi  each  10,  Miagi  9,  Ishikawa 
8,  Kagoshima  and  Nagano  6  each.  The  other  Kens  included  in  the 
28  have  but  2,  3,  and  4  each,  and  in  far  away  Hiuga  there  is  but 
one,  while  in  the  remaining  15  Ken  there  are  none. 

These  workers  follow  different  methods  of  work  while  the  aim  is 
always  the  same,  to  bring  the  message  of  love  and  redemption  to  the 
w^omen  of  Japan,  and,  as  they  receive  it  for  themselves,  to  help  them 
to  build  up  such  characters  as  will  fit  them  to  occupy  the  same 
spheres  of  usefulness  in  their  homas  and  in  society  as  are  held  by  the 
women  of  Christian  nations, — ^to  help  them  to  see  and  improve  the 
opportunities  of  service  which  are  theirs  to  fill  and  of  which  no 
number  of  foreign  workers  can  relieve  them.  Let  us  not  in  our  zeal 
to  accomplish  much  ourselves  lose  sight  of  this  most  important  fact. 

There  arc  many  of  our  number  who  are  spending  most  of  their 
time  in  the  school  room,  but  great  as  their  sphere  of  influence  is 
there,  it  is  far  fix>m  being  the  limit  of  that  influence.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  those  who  have  sent  out  large  numbers  of  graduates. 
How  earnestly  their  prayers  go  out  after  them,  with  how  many  let- 
ters of  counsel  and  remembrance  they  follow  them  to  their  homes, 
and  how  often  they  turn  their  footsteps  in  search  of  them,  lest  in 
their  now  surroundings  the  cares  and  pleasures  and  responsibilities? 
of  life  deaden  the  better  hope,  and  the  vision  of  a  higher  woman- 
hood be  lost  under  the  blighting  influences  which  are  about  them. 

The  day  schools  are  centres  of  influence,  an  untold  blessing  to 
hundreds  of  children  otherwise  uncared  for.  Mr.  Loomis  reports 
that  in  1899  there  were  more  than  6,700  pu^»ils  in  these  schools. 
We  can  mention  but  one  which  will  doubtlefis  serve  as  an  example 
of  what  others  are  doing.  The  pupils  numlxnr  150,  the  teachers  «re 
all  Christians,  and  the  liible  and  Christian  hymns  are  taught  daily. 
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More  tlian  one  lialf  of  the  children  are  in  Sunday  school.  Friendly 
relations  are  maintained  between  the  missionary  in  charge  and  the 
families  of  the  children.  This  school  has  entered  its  serenth  year 
of  work. 

The  Christian  kindergartens  too  are  touching  the  very  spring^^ 
of  life,  and  bringing  to  the  receptive  minds  of  childhood  some  know- 
ledge of  the  heavenly  Father. 

An  effort  is  lieing  made  to  reach  the  girls  in  the  spinning 
factories  whore  thousands  are  hpsnding  their  miserable  lives, 
physically,  morally  and  sjaritually  most  pitiable.  While  this 
work  is  still  young  there  is  promise  of  good  success.  One  missionary 
family  in  Osaka,  that  great  manufacturing  centre,  became  inteixjstcd 
in  some  of  these  girls  and  invited  them  occasionally  to  the  home  for 
a  social  time.  Out  of  a  company  of  twenty,  two  became  Christians 
and  gave  up  their  work,  and  are  now  with  Mrs.  Drennan  in  Tsu. 

Another  line  of  work  most  heli'ful  to  the  country  churches  is 
the  touring  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  good  which  may  be 
accomplished  in  this  way  cannot  be  overestimateil.  A  number  of 
these  workers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  spending  a  month  or  more 
at  a  time  in  visiting  remote  churches,  and  have  frequently  been 
entertained  for  days  together,  and  this  for  consecutiye  years,  in  the 
homes  of  the  Christians,  and  in  this  way  ties  of  friendship  have  bi'on 
formed  which  are  not  easily  broken.  Truly  these  are  rare  oi)por- 
ionities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  Japanese  life,  as  well  a«?  for 
making  ourselves  better  understood. 

If  this  work  can  be  maintained  the  missionary  comes  to  know 
the  little  groups  of  Christians  in  remote  places,  slie  can  bring  fresh- 
ness and  new  suggestions  of  work  and  so  help  to  overcome  the  danger 
which  menaces  so  many  of  our  churches — lack  of  growth  in  Christian 
lift".  I  know  of  no  work  more  delightful — or,  more  wciirying.  But 
in  these  days  when  lines  of  rail -way  are  being  multiplied  it  is  easier 
iban  formerly. 

Mre.  Large — who  knows  more  of  the  work  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
-flian  any  of  us — says  "  That  it  is  a  help  to  the  evangelistic  work,  no 
-one  who  knows  what  the  organization  is  doing  can  deny.  Touching 
-as  it  does  the  every  day  problems  of  home,  scores  of  women  are  led 
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to  unite  witli  it  who  ooald  not  1x3  induced  to  attend  an  ordinary 
meeting  for  the  study  of  Christianity,  Imt  as  all  the  meetings  are 
opened  by  reading  of  Scriptures  and  prayer,  what  tliey  tolerate  in 
the  beginning  they  learn  to  desire  later  on,  and  soon  there  comes  the 
understanding  that  the  love  of  Christ  is  the  impelling  motive  of  the 
White  Ribbon  Army.  "  In  one  station,  in  ono  year,  fifteen  women 
were  won  to  Christ  through  this  society,  and  wherever  these  organized 
unions  are  found  there  are  women  who  have  been  lx)rn  again  through 
their  instnimentality."  The  present  total  membership  is  given  at 
2,250. 

Tliere  are  many  branches  of  work  which  bear  on  this  subject, 
for  wherever  one  of  these  workers  is  found  is  .slie  not  a  Ijearer  of  this 
glad  evangel ; — ^whether  book  translation,  classes  in  English,  work  for 
the  little  children,  or  drinking  a  cuj)  if  tea  with  an  0  Baa  San^  it 
may  all  be  classed  under  evangelistic.  ; 

The  indirect  methods  of  work  which  most  of  us  have  resorted  to 
as  a  means  of  gaining  acquaintance  witli  the  women  have  not  been 
unfruitful,  but  most  of  the  workers  agree  that  they  have  been  mainly 
f-(K'ial  helps  and  should  be  so  regarded.  There  is  less  call  for  such. 
wc>rk  than  formerly,  and  in  the  matter  of  knitting  and  crotchet  work 
our  pupils  soon  outstrip  many  of  their  teachers,  and  we  realize  that 
to  retain  a  hold  on  the  women  we  cannot  count  much  on  these  light- 
er accomplishments.  A  social  hour  in  the  home  of  the  missionary 
with  pictures,  music  or  games  Ls  often  most  enjoyable,  and  the  con- 
ventionalities of  life  are  easily  set  aside  and  friendly  relations  es- 
tabll^'hed.  The  danger  in  theve  indirect  methods  is  that  we  foi^t 
or  neglect  in  the  press  of  work  to  follow  up  or  maintain  the  ac- 
qiuiintances  we  have  made. 

The  training  of  Bible  women  will  be  fully  considered  in  another 
paper,  I  will  but  briefly  speak  of  a  little  of  the  work  done  by  them 
as  Christian  workers.  That  their  work  is  varied  we  know,  and  that 
no  carefully  prepared  tables  can  ever  tnithfully  repre^sent  them  we 
also  know.  Some  of  them  have  worked  for  many  years  for  the  same 
churches,  receiving  their  entire  supiwrt  from  ther«e  churches.  One 
such  has  for  twelve  year*  rendered  most  valuable  service  in  one  of 
the  Kumiai  churches  in  K»>l)o. 
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There  1  ave  been  three  such  women  in  the  Kumiai  churches  in 
this  place,  hupiK^rted  by  the  cliurches,  and  others  in  difiFerent  parts  of 
the  field  wlio  have  been  partially  cared  for  by  the  churches.  Of 
more  than  one  it  has  been  said  "  She  has  rendered  sen'ice  scarcely 
second  to  that  of  the  pastor."  In  the  mountain  region  of  Tamba 
one  such  woman  worked  for  years  until  her  name  became  a  house- 
hold word  in  all  that  region,  and  there  are  many  others  whose  lives 
and  work  speak  loudly  of  the  possibilities  for  the  future. 

In  drawing  to  a  close  let  us  look  at  our  fi.eld  of  work  today  and 
eee  what  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  brought  to  the  women  of  Japan. 
Many  influences  have  been  at  work  to  bring  about  the  results  we  see, 
and  it  is  with  gratitude  we  remember  that  we  have  been  given  even 
a  small  sharo  in  the  work.  Where  twenty-five  years  ago  there  was 
scarcely  a  Fcore  of  Christian  women  in  Japan  there  are  today  nearly  or 
quite  20,000.  While  among  this  number  there  are  some  whose  lives 
we  fear  have  not  been  greatly  changed  and  who  comprehend  very  dim- 
ly the  significance  of  the  step  they  have  taken,  there  is  a  large  majority 
who  are  tnily  Christian?.  Many  of  these  women  are  familiar  with 
the  Gtispels,  and  many  of  them  with  most  of  tlie  New  Testament 
Many  of  them  are  reading  daily  in  cx)nnection  with  the  Scripture 
Union  which  for  years  ban  done  such  excellent  service.  For  the  la^Jt 
two  or  three  years  there  seems  to  be  new  interest  in  the  study  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  some  places.  The  elFect  of  this  Bible  study  in  the 
home  and  on  the  Sabbath  and  often  in  the  mid-week  class  has  made 
a  marked  change  in  the  lives  of  these  women.  Some  who  seldom 
opened  a  book  have  l)ecome  thoughtful  and  earnest  in  this  best  of  all 
Gtody.  A  few  years  ago  in  a  countr}'  village  not  far  from  Kobe  ten 
women  who  could  not  read  entered  the  church.  With  two  younger 
ones  as  their  teachers  they  mastered  tlie  Kana,  and  within  a  few 
months  had  read  the  coloquial  Murk,  and  bought,  the  New  Testament 
which  they  learned  to  read  readily. 

The  weekly  prayer  meeting  of  the  church  is  usually  attended  by 
the  Christian  women  in  country  places  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  city 
cfaaiches,  and  tlie  different  meetings  for  various  purfKises  that  liato^ 
apmng  up  and  are  often  conducted  by  the  women  tliemselves  have 
develofe  I  in  them  a  good  degree  of  ability  in  these  matter.**. 
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Especially  is  the  meeting  for  prayer  held  each  Spring  alternately 
in  Tokyo  and  Yokohama,  and  at  the  same  time  in  Kyoto,  Osaka,  and 
Kobe,  and  in  numerous  other  centres  in  the  interior,  worthy  of  notice. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  this  kind  in  Kobe  600  women  of  different  denom- 
inations gathered.  The  meeting  was  entirely  arranged  and  planned 
for  by  tlie  women.  In  the  Scripture  reading,  the  prayers  which  follow- 
ed, and  in  the  short  talks  which  all  related  to  the  subject  previoa*ly 
selected  the  thoughts  were  uplifting  in  no  small  degree.  We  felt  in- 
deed that  a  new  day  had  dawned  on  the  women  of  Japan.  In  works 
•of  benevolence  and  charity  they  have  frequently  shown  not  only  wil- 
lingness in  attempting  them  but  tact  and  persistency  in  carrying  them 
out.  Church  debts  have  been  paid  and  needed  repairs  made  because 
the  women  of  the  church  have  put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 

The  Kyo-Fu-Kwai,  with  its  various  meetings  on  different  subjects 
is  a  means  of  education  not  only  to  Christian  women  but  is  leavening 
non-Christian  circles  with  purer  and  higher  ideals  That  Christiaa 
thought  has  gone  deeper  than  is  apparent  to  the  casual  observer  is  also 
true.  Women  whose  social  pixsitionn  make  it  difficult  to  meet  ojjeuly 
ivith  Christians,  are  in  some  cases  seeking  privately  for  themselves  ani 
their  households  the  help  of  Divine  truth. 

As  we  look  over  the  work  that  has  been  accomplished  and  ooant 
the  blessings  that  have  come  to  the  women  of  this  land  we  are  full  of 
gratitude,  and  rememl)ering  as  we  enter  the  work  of  the  new  century 
how  greatly  the  working  force  has  been  enlarged  we  are  full  of  hope- 
fulness for  the  future. 

The  doors  were  never  more  open  to  us  than  today.  The  difficult 
ties  of  the  earlier  years  have  largely  j)assed  away ;  but  we  must  not  de- 
lude ourselves  with  the  thought  that  those  to  be  overcome  now  are  less 
real  or  that  our  work  today  requires  one  whit  less  of  consecratioB. 
The  danger  of  an  increase  in  numbers  with  little  increase  in  spiritual 
power  is  greater  than  in  the  earlier  years,  and  the  danger  of  a  secular- 
ized S»ibbath  alarms  us.  This  for  the  Christian  church  ;  and  there  are 
the  millions  who  are  yet  practically  untouched  by  the  Gospel  we  bring. 
We  realize  how  few  there  are  among  the  f>eople  who  are  consecrating 
their  lives  to  this  service  for  their  country,  and  the  old  words  come  to 
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our  lips  "  Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  He  ^eud  forth 
laboren  into  His  harvest'* 

We  dare  not  and  need  not  fjicp  these  responsibilities  atone.  We 
retiiember  the  promise  **  Ijo  I  am  with  you  alway  "  and  that  other  one 
K>  full  of  divine  comfort  "  He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and 
be  aatisfied.'* 


DISCUSSION. 
Miss  Juija  L.  Leavitt,  C.  P.  C,  Tanabe. 

In  following  the  writer  of  the  paper  I  am  doing  what  I  began  to 
do  some  eighteen  years  ago  wlien  as  a  very  inexi)erienced  young  mis- 
sioDary  yet  at  language  study  only,  I  wivs  oppres?ed  with  the  respona- 
bility  of  choosing  a  plan  of  work.  I  had  heard  of  Miss  Dudley's  work, 
and  had  occiision  to  ask  her  advice  about  my  perplexity.  I  remember 
yet  how  relieved  I  was  when  she  told  me  not  to  worry  alK)ut  settling 
ou  a  plan  or  method  l)efore  hand,  but  to  do  what  ever  I  found  to  do 
first,  and  the  method  would  work  out  itself. 

I  took  her  advice  and  after  helping  a  little  here  and  there  in 
Osa.ka>  I  was  called  to  take  up  evangelistic  work  in  country  places,  aa 
we  were  just  then  occupying  new  fields. 

Except  for  short  inter\'als,  I  have  continued  in  this,  so  my  obser- 
vntion  has  been  limited  to  one  field  and  miDStly  to  my  own  work,  being 
alone,  since  we  had  to  divide  our  force  as  much  as  possible. 

The  fact  brought  out  that  between  one  fourth  and  one  fifth  of  the 
nnmarried  hidy  missionaries  are  in  a  single  city  is  to  me  somewhat 
startling.  Is  not  this  an  undue  proportion  when  fifteen  ken  are  with- 
out one  P 

A  great  increase  of  new  missionaries  for  evangeliHtic  work  is  much 
to  be  desired,  but  if  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  could  not  a  better 

ition  be  made  of  the  number  available  ? 

Could  not  some  of  os  who  are  able^  make  more  frequent  vissits  to 
where  there  are  no  resident  missionaries  ?     A  few  months  or 

.  a  year  in  a  tempomry  home,  where  there  are  a  few  Christians,  is 
iJMU  frequent  very  sbort  viats.     This  can  be  a  oent«r  from 
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which  to  roach  near  villages,  and  the  Christians  are  helped  meet  whea 
they  are  helping  the  ruissiondry  to  reach  others.  They  are  apt  to 
object  when  the  time  comes  to  change  to  another  place,  but  one  of 
them  likened  the  visits  they  received  to  the  revolving  light  over  on 
Oshima,  saying, — It  leaves  us  in  darkness  after  one  flash  of  light,  but 
we  learn  by  that  how  to  steer  until  it  turns  us  the  bright  side  again. 

Such  extended  visits  can  hardly  be  called  touring,  but  may  in- 
clude it.  There  is  enough  of  real  touring  in  Kishiu,  in  going  from 
one  station  to  another,  for  they  are  separated  by  three  and  four  days^ 
travel  on  foot.  There  are  a  few  Cliristians  and  inquirers  now  scattered 
along  each  route  of  travel.  They  are  the  leaven  of  the  country,  but 
breadmakers  know  that  leaven  must  be  cared  for  and  kept  warm  if  it 
is  exacted  to  work.  These  few  nearly  alwa}*s  have  a  good  number 
gathered  at  the  inn  to  hear  the  word.  There  is  nothing  so  bracing  to 
one  after  a  15  or  20  mile  walk  as  to  find  people  ready  and  glad  to 
listen  to  the  message. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  growth  of  Christian  work  among  the 
women  of  Japan  is  not  exclusively  ours.  So  neither  may  the  touring 
lady  missionary  limit  her  work  to  women  only,  although  her  efforts 
may  be  directed  to  them.  The  crowds  include  men,  women  and  cliild- 
ren.  To  these  country  people  the  Grosi)el  is  news.  Some  who  are  not 
yet  Christians  have  Ciirried  it  far  back  into  the  mountains  to  the  wood- 
cutters' caraj>s,  and  they  talk  It  over  around  their  camp  fires  and  come 
back  eager  for  more.  I  know  of  no  greatrn*  pleasure  in  missionary  life 
than  telling  of  God's  love  to  these  simple-hearted  country  folks. 

Since  being  settled  in  one  station  for  the  la?t  four  years,  I  have 
found  it  harder  to  get  away  for  long  trips. 

Regular  Bible  classes,  Sunday  wjhools  and  other  weekly  meetings 
.  can  not  be  inteiTupted  witliout  much  loss.  If  but  two  ladies  could  be 
had  for  each  station  a  good  division  of  work  could  be  made. 

Knitting  classes  and  other  indirect  methods  I  have  never  sought 
for,  but  finding  them  at  hand  and  desired  by  many,  have  used  them, 
always  in  connection  with  religious  instruction  as  good  opportunities 
for  gaining  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  women  and  girls.  The  re- 
sult was  an  increased  attendance  at  other  meetings,  and  incidentally, 
the  development  of  two  leaders  in  practical  benevolence,  who  made 
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the  work  of  the  knittiog  class  funiieli  the  church,  supply  the  Sunday 
school  with  literature  and  keep  a  fund  on  hand  for  the  needy  and  for 
emergencies 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  more  ahout  visiting.  Mine  has  been 
limited  to  people  whom  I  knew,  or  to  whom  I  was  introduced  by 
friends. 

Bible  lessons  with  individuals  or  classes  has  been  the  most  desir- 
able method  of  work.  The  women  can  be  led  to  study  ivith  some  one, 
but  I  know  of  very  few  who  do  so  alone.  Most  of  them  merely  read 
their  Bibles  more  or  less  regularly  for  spiritual  refreshment,  or  from 
habit.  The  few  who  are  willing  to  help  a  beginner  in  a  Bible  lesson 
like  to  review  it  first  with  some  one  to  get  the  teaching  point«.  I 
speak  of  unpaid  workers.  I  have  had  but  two  helpers  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  they  were  employed  for  social  work  and  personal  help 
only.  When  they  did  Bible  teaching  it  was  as  their  own  Christian 
duty. 

Personal  talk  with  people  in  their  homes  or  ours,  or  anywhere,  I 
have  found  to  be  the  handiest  weapon  to  put  down  prejudice  and  it 
raises  no  question  as  to  whether  they  can  read  or  not,  which  is  embar* 
rassing  to  women  who  can  not  do  so  when  they  come  into  a  class  for 
study. 

Tlii«,  and  in  fact  all  the  work  I  have  mentioned,  implies  and  re- 
quires a  substantial  knowledge  of,  and  ability  to,  use  the  Japanese 
language.  No  matter  how  widely  we  may  multiply  our  message 
through  our  helpers,  we  should  be  able  to  give  it  clearly  ourselves,  and 
understand  the  thoughts  of  the  people  which  they  do  not  reveal  readi- 
ly through  an  interpreter. 

Another  opportunity  is  always  with  us — that  of  being  neighbiyi'hj. 
This  takes  precious  time,  but  it  payp.  It  also  requires,  and  helps  to 
increase,  an  inside  knowledge  of  Japai.ese  homes  and  a  real  interest  in 
tilie  commoo,  human  welfare  of  the  people  and  brings  them  .nearer  to 
us. 

Children  respond  quickly  to  a  little  kindness,  and  through  them 
we  may  reach  their  mothers.  I  recall  several  instances  where  the 
mathers  or  other  members  of  a  family  have  been  led  to  know  Christ 
ibzoQgh  a  little  care  for  the  children,  given  only  for  the  child's  sake. 
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with  no  thought  of  the  eifi'Ct  it  might  have  on  others. 

Although  this  comes  under  another  head,  I  think  we  may  wbII 
make  the  mofit  of  the  opportunity  we  have  to  teach  the  mothevB,  indi- 
vidually  how  to  care  mt^re  wisely  for  their  children  and  for  the  health 
of  their  households.  Our  actions  may  be  made  to  speak  better  for 
Christ  than  our  tongues  can. 

I  have  lived  in  many  neighborhoods,  most  of  them  of  gentle 
neighborly  folks,  but  once  I  lived  in  a  nest  of  gamblers  who  were  vefy 
rough.  It  was  hard  to  find  a  way  to  be  neighborly  with  them,  bnt 
the  opportunity  came  through  a  family  fight  which  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  stop.  Still  I  had  no  thought  of  dendo  work,  I  just  could 
not  bear  to  see  a  woman  and  child  kicked  and  beaten.  It  was  but  a 
few  days  after  that  a  dozen  of  the  gamblers,  led  by  the  Fame  woman, 
came  in  and  spent  half  a  day  in  asking  about  Christianity.  I  moved 
away  from  them  soon  after,  so  thtj  only  result  I  know  of  was  that  tbev 
heard  the  Gospel  for  the  first  time,  and  had  some  mistaken  ideas  about 
it  corrected. 

As  to  present  opportunities,  it  would  be  hard  to  speak  too  strong- 
ly. We  have  all  the  opportunities  we  have  trver  had  to  teach,  train, 
visit  and  help,  only  the  opportunities  are  broader  as  the  country  is 
freely  o{)ened,  and  we  may  go  where  we  will,  even  alone,  without  fear 
or  danger.     New  roads  are  opening  to  make  travel  more  convenient, 

I  hope  one  result  of  this  meeting  will  be  a  call  for  an  incretufe  of 
new  missionaries  to  prepare  for  this  particular  branch  of  woman's 
work. 

BfiV.  James  H.  Ballagu: 

I  want  to  give  my  testimony,  and  express  my  hearty  approval  of 
what  has  been  said.  Japan  is  preeminently  the  place  for  lady  mission- 
aries. There  could  not  be  a  better.  In  a  residence  of  thirty-eight 
years  in  this  country,  I  have  not  known  a  single  case  of  a  foreign  lady 
traveling  in  the  country  meeting  with  insult  from  a  Japanese.  I  have 
met  with  those  that  were  afraid  of  such  things,  but  their  fears  were 
groundlea?.  The  Japanese  respect  ladies.  Their  doors  are  open  to 
lady  missionaries.  This  is  true  even  of  high  class  oificials.  There  is 
no  caste  system  here  as  in  India,  and  the  lady  missionary  is  free  to 
enter  the  homes  of  all  classes. 
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The  first  miasionaries  had  a  very  different  idea.  Thirty-eight 
years  ago,  when  some  of  the  home  Boards  w^ere  inquiring  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  sending  lady  miwionaries  to  Ja{)an,  the  reply  was :  "  Do 
not  send  them  unless  they  are  old  and  ugly,  or  unless  they  c^)me  as 
wards  in  families."  These  replies  were  Iwrrowed  from  opinions  in 
China. 

There  is  much  talk,  especially  by  some  newspapers,  about  the 
impropriety  of  lady  missionaries,  coming  to  the  East.  This  is  all  non- 
sense. They  can  come  even  to  China.  All  these  notions  are  of  the 
devil.  The  great  evangelizing  agency  in  Japan  is  Christian  women. 
They  are  respected  and  i)rotected  everywhere  by  the  official!^.  The 
revision  of  the  Psalm  that  now  reads  *^  The  women  that  publish  the 
tidings  are  a  great  host/'  came  none  to  soon. 
Mrs.  G.  p.  Pierson  : 

I  am  only  a  missionary  wife.  Mr.  Draper  in  his  paper,  quoted 
Dr.  Strong  on  the  *'  vicious  dualism  that  exists  between  the  religious 
and  the  secular  "  and  deprecated  a  similar  dualism  l>etween  educational 
and  evangelistic  work.  I  should  like  to  protest  against  the  "  vicious 
dualism  *'  between  married  and  unmarried  women  missionaries.  There 
18  no  distinction  made  between  the  married  and  unmarried  men  mis- 
nonaries.  Why  should  it  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  women  ?  Mr. 
Dra|>er  tells  us  there  are  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  male  missionaries 
in  Japan,  and  no  distinction  is  made  between  the  married  and  un- 
married ones  among  them^  though  I  venture  to  say  that  probably  two 
hundred  and  forty  of  them  are  married  and  the  remainder  soon  will  l)e. 
I  see  no  reason  why  any  such  distinction  should  be  made  in  the  case 
cf  the  women. 

An  immense  amount  of  missionary  work  is  done  by  some  married 
women.     Here  are  two  concrete  examples : 

I  know  of  one  wife  in  the  Hokkaido  wiio  has  not  been  in  the 
ooontry  three  years,  and  yet  she  has  a  thriving  Fujinkwai  with  30 
members  present  every  time,  who  contribute  $25  a  year,  a  flourish- 
iBg  B.  school,  dasses  in  English  for  men  and  boys,  and  a  knitting- 
dttOBfor^b.  She  has  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  charity  relief 
wofck    and  a    practical  jiart  in   rescue-work.     She  has  studied  the 
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language  and   passed  a  stiff  C.  M.  S.  examination  on  it,  and  she  is 
the  mother  of  the  finest  taby  in  Japan  ! 

I  know  of  another  in  Kyoto  who  has  done  all  this  except  to  take 
the  language  examination,  but  cooking-classes  and  mothers'  meetings 
can  be  added  to  her  list,  besides  superintending  several  Bible  women 
and  accompanying  them  with  her  two  babies  on  tlicir  trips  to  the 
outstation?. 

Eev.  E.  S.  Boom  : 

Three  minutes  is  too  short  a  time  in  which  to  say  anything.  I, 
agree  with  Mrs.  Pierson  that  women  have  not  all  their  rights  even 
at  the  end  of  this  nineteenth  century,  and  that  wives  should  be  counted 
as  missionaries  as  well  as  their  husoands. 

Wi»  must  not  jeopardize  the  opportunities  of  JapanesH?  women  to 
get  husbivnds  in  our  anxiety  to  increase  the  number  of  Japanese 
women  workers.  It  is  contrary  to  Oriental  feelings  for  Japanese 
women  to  enter  public  life.  We  must  have  regard  lor  these  feelings 
and  place  our  women  evangelists  in  such  relation  to  ourselves  and  to 
their  own  people  as  to  effectively  safeguard  them.  We  must  not 
jeopardize  the  modesty  of  these  women.  We  can  hardly  be  too  care- 
ful at  this  point.  There  is  great  demand  for  these  women  as  teachers 
Bible  women,  evangelistic  workers,  etc.  Ferris  Seminary  could  have 
placed  fifteen  of  them  this  past  year,  if  it  had  had  them.  Opportuni- 
ties are  constantly  occurring.  But  the  greatest  opportunities  for  work 
by  Japanese  women  are  in  the  home.  We  must  multiply  these  home 
centers. 

No  adequate  effort  is  being  made  in  Japan  to  produce  educated 
Christian  women.  The  schools  where  women  can  l>e  suitably  fitted 
for  these  proper  positions  are  still  very  few.  Men's  schools  are  still 
far  ahead  of  those  for  women. 

Rev.  R  L,  Pruett: 

I  heartily  approve  of  all  that  has  l)een  said  on  behalf  of  the 
single  ladies.  The  work  which  they  are  faithfully  performing  cannot 
be  overestimated.  Surely  there  is  no  one,  thinking  soberly,  who 
believes  that  Japan  is  the  best  country  in  the  world  for  the  comfort 
of  single  ladies.  It  is  a  trito  saying  that  makes  the  "  times  better 
than  they  were  thirty  years  ago."     But  to  say  that  ladies  do  not  meet 
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-with  insult  is  to  err  in  speech.  It  is  contrary  to  experience.  Tiiere 
«re  ladies  in  this  very  audience  who  have  been  shamefully  insulted. 
The  character  of  the  insults  is  such  that  I  dare  not  mention  it  Iiere. 
Let  us  thank  God  for  the  courage,  the  faith  and  the  sacrifice  of  the 
angle  ladies  and  pray  Him  to  send  more  of  them  to  this  land. 

Rev.  E.  C.  Fuy: 

In  at  least  one  or  two  of  the  smaller  missions  working  in  Japan, 
and  if  I  mistake  not,  in  some  other  missions,  the  wives  are  members 
oftbemisfflon  with  definite  assignments  as  workers  and  with^ecial 
arrangements  made  for  their  support  as  sqch.  The  plan  works  well, 
and  I  conmiend  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  larger  missions  and  of 
the  Boanls  sending  them. 

J.  D.  Davis: 

All  the  ladies  of  the  American  Board  Mission,  both  married  and 
single,  have  the  free  right  of  discussion,  and  vote  on  all  questions  just 
«8  the  men. 
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THE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE  OP  THE  MISSIONARY  HIM8ELP 

Philippians  11. ;  5 — 16. 
Rev.  John  Scott,  D.  D.,  M.  C.  C,  Tokyo. 

We  arc  met  together  to  spend  a  little  while  in  communion  with 
God,  so  that  we  may  learn  more  fully  his  will  concerning  us,  and 
may,  "  by  prayer  and  supplication  with  thanksgiving  let  our  request 
be  made  known  unto  God  "  To  aid  us  in  doing  so,  our  attention 
is  called  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  missionary  himself. 

The  spiritual  life  is  the  life  of  communion  with  God.  It  is  the 
reproduction  of  the  life  of  Jesus  in  the  believer  by  the  Holy  Spirit* 
The  spiritual  life  of  the  missionary  does  not  differ  from  that  of  othe^ 
Christians  in  its  nature,  source,  or  the  conditions  on  which  it  de- 
pends. Yet  there  is  a  fitue^^s  in  considering  it  a  part  at  such  a  con- 
ference as  this,  because  of  the  peculiar  duties,  responsibilities,  dis- 
couragements, and  dangers  associated  with  the  life  of  the  missionaiy. 

In  the  choice  of  subject  the  Committee  seems  to  have  been 
wisely  directed,  for  no  subject  more  deeply  vital  to  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions can  engage  the  attention  of  the  Conference. 

In  order  to  full  efficiency  in  any  work  to  which  one  may  be 
called,  he  must  possess  a  life  or  functional  activity  adapted  to  that 
work.  To  be  a  good  soldier,  for  instance,  a  man  must  possess  a 
complete  physical  life.  True,  he  ought  to  possess  an  intellectual 
and  a  moral  life  as  well ;  but  it  is  to  the  doctor  he  is  sent  for  exami- 
nation, and  the  tests  are  mainly  applied  to  the  physical  organs  and 
their  functional  activity.  Good  sight,  hearing,  digestion,  circulation, 
and  respiration  are  imperatively  demanded.  To  be  a  competea.^ 
profe38or,  say  of  mathematics  or  philosophy,  a  man  must  be  endowed 
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witli  an  intellectual  life  adapted  to  his  sphere.  A  physical  and 
a  moral  life,  indeetl,  are  necessan',  but  the  te8t^  are  mainly  intellec- 
tual. Power,  attainment,  and  functional  activity  of  an  intellectual 
kind  are  sought  after  as  (^ssentiak. 

So,  to  carr}'  out  well  oiu:  Lord's  great  commission  to  "  go  int<:) 
all  the  world,  and  disci]>le  all  the  nations,"  vigour,  freshness,  and 
functional  activity  in  the  spiritual  man  are  indispensable. 

The  ai)ostle  touches  the  very  core  of  the  spiritual  life,  when  ho 
says,  *'  Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus.'* 
That  mind  was  a  perfectly  spiritual  mind,  just  the  mind  which  in  a 
peculiar  sense  the  missionary  needs  to  possess.  It  was  a  mind  of 
unreserved  devotion  to  God,  of  profound  communion  with  God,  of 
unfiEiltering  faith  in  God — ^  mind  completely  set  apart  to  the  work 
of  saving  the  lost — ^tlie  mind,  therefore,  specially  needed  for  the 
spiritual  equipment  of  the  missionary. 

Let  us  reverently  and  in  humble  dependence  on  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  contemplate  the  great  example  in  which  the  apostle  sets 
forth  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ ; — "  Who  being  in  the  form  of 
God,  thought  it  not  a  thing  to  be  grasped  at  (or  held  fast,  to  con- 
tinue in  equality  with  God  in  the  glorj'  which  he  hail  with  the 
Father  before  the  world  was,)  but  emptitMl  himself" — of  what  ?  Oh* 
of  what  ?  Let  us  not  presume  to  be  able  to  say  how  much,  short  of 
his  Eternal  Godhead,  he  laid  aside  in  contlescending  grace,  emptied 
himself  of,  when  possessing  the  form  of  ijlrod,  he  todc  on  him  the 
form  of  a  servant,  and  was  nuule  in  tlie  likene:»  of  men,  from  the 
Father's  side  descending  to  the  manger,  "  where  low  lay  his  bed 
with  the  beasts  of  the  stall."  Thus  Kelf-emptied,  behold  him  now, 
(XHequal  with  the  Fatlier,  yet  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  subject 
to  cold  and  hunger,  weariness  and  want,  temptation  and  grief; 
Altering  with  us  into  race  rosponsibility  and  subjection  to  the  law 
«ppointed  for  us  ainfiil  men,  obeying  even  to  the  extent  of  enduring 

i      flie  penalty  of  the  broken  law ;  yea,  enduring  the  bitter  cup,  the 

1     lurple  rob^  of  acorn,  the  crown  of  thorufl,  the  crusliing  load — obedi- 

\     tat  evw  to  the  death  of  the  cross. 

#  Bete  we  would  all  delight  to  linger  in  silent  awe  and  adoring 
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"  Swoet  the  moment,  rich  in  blessing 

Which  before  the  cross  I  spend, 

Life,  and  liealth,  and  peace  possessing 

From  the  sinner's  dying  friend. 

"Here  in  humble,  grateful  sorrow 

With  my  Savior  will  I  stay  ; 

Here  new  hope  and  strength  will  borrow ; 

Here  will  love  my  fears  away." 
But  from  the  mount  we  are  called   away  to  the  multitude.. 
What  equipment  for  our  work  may  we  derive  from  this  'wondroufl^ 
scene  ? 

Here,  then,  behold  infinite  condescending  grace  without  one- 
trace  of  selfish  feeling,  or  personal  ambition  ;  surrender  to  the  Fath- 
er's will  without  question  or  murmur,  deep  humiliation  at  the  hands- 
of  sinners,  patiently  borne  so  that  his  mLssion  might  be  fulfilled, 
compassionate  love  for  sinners,  and  unswen^ing  devotion  to  the  work 
of  saving  them,  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross. 

That  in  brief,  imperfect  outline,  was  the  mind  that  was  in 
Christ,  And  here  to-day,  '*  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the 
liord,  may  we  be  changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory, 
as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord."  It  is  the  work  of  the  blessed  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  to  conform  us  to  the  likeness  of  Jesus.  Let  the  gracious 
Spirit  and  the  self-surrendering  believer  just  now  meet  together  at- 
the  cross  in  oneness  of  purpose  and  oneness  of  consecration,  and  tl* 
work,  we  humbly  trust,  will  certainly  be  done.  The  mind  that  was 
in  Christ  will  be  more  fully  reproduced  in  ever}'  missionary  present. 

Turning  now  from  this  wondrous  scene  of  the  cross,  "  wherefore,* 
my  beloved,"  appeals  the  apostle,  "  work  out  your  own  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling."  As  if  he  said,  "  while  laboring,  often 
wearied  and  worn  with  the  toil,  for  the  salvation  of  others,  neglect 
not  your  own  spiritual  life,  or  the  cultivation  in  yourself  of  the  mind 
that  was  also  in  Christ  JesiLs. 

This  charge  may  fittingly  be  addresserl  to  the  missionary  ia 
view  of  the  dangers  that  beset  his  spiritual  life,  and  that  may  well 
excite  him  to  "  fear  and  trembling."  It  is  quite  in  harmony,  «lso, 
with  the  example  of  the  apostle  himself:—  "  I  therefore  so  run,  not 
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as  uncertainly ;  so  fight  I  not  as  one  that  heateth  the  air :  but  I  keep 
under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection:  lest  that  by  any 
means,  when  I  have  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a 
castaway." 

Are  there  not  dangers  which  in  a  peculiar  sense  threaten  the 
missionary's  closeness  of  walk  with  God,  deepness  of  communion 
with  God,  liveliness  of  faith  in  God,  fullness  of  self — surrender  to 
God?  Severance  from  the  hallowed  Christian  associations  and 
helps  to  holy  living,  enjoyed  in  the  home  land ;  disappointments 
and  discouragements  in  the  work  ;  intellectual  problems  and  per- 
plexities that  are  in  the  air ;  hostilities  and  calumnies  sometimes  at 
the  hand  of  one's  own  countrymen ;  shattered  nerves,  and  aching 
head,  and  failing  energies  ;  these  and  many  other  forms  of  danger 
assail  the  citadel  of  the  missionary's  spiritual  life,  and  oblige  him  to 
work  out  his  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling. 

But  while  there  is  danger  to  be  encoimtered,  and,  personal  re- 
sponsibility unquestionably  to  be  borne  in  working  out  our  own 
salvation,  yet  ample  provision  w  made  for  us,  and  abounding  en- 
couragement, given  to  us.  "  For  it  is  God  who  worketh  in  you  both 
to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure." 

David  went  forth  with  but  a  sling  and  a  stone  on  a  perilous 
adventure  against  the  boasting  champion  of  the  Philistine  host ;  but 
he  went  fearlessly  and  triumphantly  forward,  in  this  firm  assurance : 
— "  The  Lord  that  delivered  me  out  of  the  paw  of  the  lion,  and  out  of 
the  paw  of  the  bear,  he  will  deliver  me  out  of  the  hand  of  this  Philis- 
tine." The  Lord  who  delivered  his  people  of  old,  brought  them  up  out 
of  the  horrible  pit  and  the  miry  clay,  and  put  a  new  song  in  their 
mouth  ;  the  Gt)d  who  brought  up  a  great  multitude  that  no  man  can 
number,  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  washed  their  robes,  and  made 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  worketh  in  you  to  will  and  to 
do  of  his  good  pleasure.  Therefore,  be  not  dismayed,  but  work 
oat  your  own  salvation,  cultivate  in  you  the  mind  which  was  also  in 
Chnst  Jesus  with  fear  and  trembling  indeed,  as  befitteth  the  stupen- 
iww  character  of  the  work  committed  to  you  and  the  formidable 
itttare  of  the  dangers  which  threaten  you,  but  at  the  same  time  with 
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confident  hope  and  joyous  certainty,  based  upon  the  faithfulness  and 
power  of  the  God  that  worketh  in  you  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure.  Do  so  with  the  ^eater  alacrity  because  of  the  example  of 
your  Redeemer's  exaltation  after  he  had  reached  the  lowest  depths. 
"  Wherefore  Grod  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a 
name  which  is  above  every  name  :  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every 
knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and 
things  under  the  earth  ;  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  to  the  glor}'  of  God  the  Father." 

We  come  now  to  the  practical  conclusion.  As  a  fig  tree  is 
endowed  with  vegetable  life  for  the  purpose  of  producing  figs,  so  the 
missionary  is  endowed  with  spiritual  life  for  the  purpose  of  yielding 
spiritual  fniit  in  leading  non-Christians  around  him  to  the  Saviour 
of  mankind.  "  That  ye  may  l)e  blameless  and  harmless,  the  sons  of 
God,  without  rebuke,  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  nation, 
among  whom  ye  shine  as  lights  in  the  world ;  holding  forth  the 
word  of  life.*'  Those  words  wx^m  to  Ix^r  a  special  application  to  the 
missionary.  He  labors  in  the  midst  of  a  people,  the  masses  of 
whom  are  walking  in  darkness,  and  without  God  in  the  world. 

The  light  often  most  effective  for  those  who  are  in  such  dark- 
ness is  that  of  the  truth  which  the  Holy  Spirit  causes  to  shine  thn)ugh 
the  blameless  and  harmless  lives  of  the  free  sons  of  God — lives  which, 
exhibit  the  excellency  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Such  are  the  lives  of 
those  alone  who  have  in  them  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus, 
and  who  are  working  out  their  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling. 

When  forms  of  Christian  doctrine  are  trcjited  with  indifference 
by  non-Christian  people,  and  indeed  when  some  of  the  human 
elements  in  such  fonns  of  do(»,trine  may  be  justly  assailed,  the  blame- 
less, harmless,  and  unrebukable  lives  of  the  sons  of  God — those  who 
have  in  them  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ — like  stars  in  a  midnight 
sky,  shine  as  luminaries  in  the  dark  places  of  the  etirth,  often  subdue 
bitter  prejudices,  and,  by  contact  with  the  crooked  and  i)erveree 
lives  around,  awaken  an  interest  in  Gospel  truth. 
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But  the  missionary  is  j>rompted  to  aggressive  movement  also 
upon  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  It  is  an  appalling  thought  to  him 
that  masses  of  the  people  around  him  are  dying  in  darkness.  Ke- 
joicing  himself  in  the  possession  of  the  truth,  as  of  a  pearl  of  great 
price,  the  mind  of  Christ  within  impels  him  to  "  hold  forth  the  word 
of  life."  As  one  would  raise  the  hand  with  food  to  the  lips  of  a 
starving  person,  so  he  stretches  out  the  hand,  holding  forth  the  word 
of  life,  eager  to  be  a  bearer  of  light  to  those  who  are  sitting  in  dark- 
ness and  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death. 


METHODS  OF  EVANGELISTIC  WOKK. 

FIRST  PAPER 

Rbv,  Walter  Andrews,  C.  M.  S.,  BUkodate. 

''Study  to  show  thyself  approved  unto  God  a  workman  that  needeth  not  be 
ashamed."     2  Time  2. 15. 

Importance  of  (1)  Pastor.il  Duties,  (2)  Itinerant  preaching,  and 
(3)  Practical  Training  of  Evangelists  in  the  work  of  the  Missionary. 

The  great  question  before  us  this  morning  appears  to  be  this: 
The  methods  for  evangelizing  the  forty  millions  of  people  in  this 
Empire  of  Japan. 

We  are  asked  to  consider  the  relative  importiince  of  three  of 
these  methods  so  far  as  the  Eurof)ean  and  American  missionary  is 
concerned.  In  other  words,  of  the  three  methods  of  evangelistic 
work,  namely  Pastoral  Duties, — Itinerant  Preaching,  and  Practical 
Training  of  Evangelists  —  which  do  we,  as  missionaries,  look  upon  as 
our  first  duty  ?  and  which  second  ?  and  which  third  ? 

We  know  that  Japan  when  compaied  with  other  countries  la 
unique  —  unique  as  to  its  customs  —  unique  as  to  its  people  and 
languagCi  and  though  the  gospel  message  which  is  to  be  preached  is 
the  very  same  as  that  preached  by  the  greatest  of  all  missionaries,. 
Paul  —  yet  perhaps  in  some  points  the  methods  to  be  used  in  evan- 
gelistic work  would  not  bear  the  same  relative  importance  to  each  other 
in  this  country  as  they  would  in  China,  India,  or  Africa.  So  it  must 
be  clearly  understood  from  the  outset  that  the  remarks  in  this  i)aper 
will  have  reference  only  to  Japan  and  Jajmnese. 

Let  us  picture  to  ourselves  the  building  of  a  brick  house  in  our 
home  lands.  There  is  the  bricklayer  high  up  on  the  scaffolding- 
with  his  trowel  and  a  few  bricks  and  a  tub  of  mortar  by  his  side. 
he  is  putting  up  the  building,  he  is  the  most  important  man  next 
to  the  architect,   he   is   to   the    front.        This    bricklayer   is    the 
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promiDent  man,  and  there  slowly  toiling  up  the  long  ladder  round  by 
round  climbs  the  bricklayer's  laborer  with  his  hod  on  his  shoulder, 
containing  a  few  bricks  or  some  mortar  or  what  not.  Patiently  the 
laborer  climbs  up  and  down  that  ladder  all  through  the  day  waiting  on 
the  bricklayer,  keeping  him  well  supplied  with  material.  He  occupies 
a  very  inferior  position  it  is  tnie,  but  still  he  is  doing  an  absolutely 
necessary  work.  The  bricklayer  could  not  get  on  without  him,  but  the 
passers  by  think  nothing  of  Aim  except  perhaps  to  remark,  "  that  man 
is  only  the  laborer,  there  is  the  builder  up  yonder,  and  they  praise  the 
bnilder  tind  his  skill.'' 

That  is  the  position  the  ordinary  missionary  has  to  take  in  this 
Qhiqne  country.     The  position  of  a  laborer  to  the  Japanese  builder. 

We  say  the  ordinary  missionary  has  to  take  this  position ;  by  this 
it  is  meant  to  exclude  some  of  those  missionaries  whom  we  well 
remember,  but  who  have  been  called  to  a  higher  and  more  responsible 
work  —  such  men  as  Dr  Verbeck,  Bishop  Bickersteth,  Archdeacon 
Warren  and  others  w'ho  were  born  to  lead  and  to  organize.  Ex- 
cluding such  and  speaking  generally  we  would  say  that  the  missionary 
must  take  the  position  of  the  laborer  who  supplies  the  Japanese 
brother-builder,  supplies  the  Japanese  catechist,  pastor,  Bible  woman 
with  material.  There  is  our  work  from  January  to  December,  from  the 
firet  year  we  arrive  in  this  country  to  the  twentieth  and  more.  By 
supplies  or  material  wo  do  not  mean  funds  or  money  —  away  with 
the  thought  —  but  couuFel,  moral  support,  matter  for  sermons,  for 
addresses,  all  the  help  and  strength  we  can  possibly  give.  Give, 
give,  give,  supply,  supply,  supply,  teach,  teach  and  toil,  keeping  ever 
the  lowest  seat  while  the  Japanese  brother   or  sister   is   doing   the 

building  of  the  great  Japanese  Church  of  the  future. 

"Hard  position"  some  would  say.   Yea   it  is  a   most  difficult 

podtion  to  take  as  every  one  who  has  tried  it  will  agree,  but  friends, 

the  reward  will  come  later. 

This  then  being  the  position  that  we,  may  we  say  ordinary  mis- 

ndnaries,  should  take  in  this  unique  countr}',  it  is  very  easy  to  decide 

■Police  on  the  relative  importance  of  the  three  duties  which  we  have 

'•^  under  discussion. 

In  the  fii^  place,  right  i^way,  far  above  the  other  two  comes  the 
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FracticaZ  Training  of  Evangdista^  or  the  daily,  hourly  filliog  o£  the 
bricklayer's  hod  with  bricks  and  mortar  and  the  slow,  nionotonous, 
daily,  hourly  carrying  of  this  material  to  the  young  Japanese  builder. 
Next  in  importance  we  would  place  the  Pastoral  Duties  of  the  foreign 
missionary,  and  liistly  those  of  Itinerating, 

Let  us  first  in  order  consider  the  last  in  importance,  viz.  the 
Method  of  Itinerating  as  a  means  of  evangelizing  this  people.  Why 
place  this  last  in  importance  on  the  list  of  three  ?  Is  not  the  com* 
mand  '-*-  Go  and  preach  the  gosp«^l  ?  '*  or  ia  other  words  "  Go  and 
itinerate  ?''  and  again  '^  Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel  ?"  Ln 
other  countries  it  might  be  that  itinemting  would  take  the  first  place 
in  the  methods  for  evangelization  but  here  in  this  independdot 
country  with  its  people  of  independent  spirit,  even  when  at  their  very 
best  still  looking  at  the  foreigner  a^  a  foreigner,  how  almost  iiopos* 
able  it  is  to  be  a  Paul,  or  a  Xavier,  or  a  Savanarola,  a  Whitfield,  or  a 
Moody  to  them.  Tou  will  understand  we  are  not  limiting  the  pow^ 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  make  us  all  Pauls  and  Peters  but  we  are  jjwt 
giving  the  usual  experience  of  an  itinerant  among  this  people. 

Can  we  not  do  more  real  itinerant  work  by  having  a  good  phono^ 
graph  or  two  always  with  us  in  the  sluipe  of  one  or  two  earnest  young 
men  of  Timothy's  type  and  pouring  into  their  minds  the  matc^'ial 
necessary  for  their  preaching,  giving  them  illustrations,  anecdotes^ 
methods,  and  hints.  How  much  better  they  will  put  the  message 
than  we. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  on  this  point.  We  must  not  by  any 
means  cease  intinerating  ;  itinerating  is  the  duty  of  every  missionary, 
let  not  one  word  we  utter  this  morning  deter  any  one  fi-om  performing 
this  duty.  But  when  asked  which  is  the  most  important  duty  of  the 
before  mentioned,  we  would  unhesitatingly  say — The  Practical  TVaiu- 
ing  of  Evangelistic  Agent<». 

Now  as  to  the  pastoral  duties  of  a  foreign  missionary  in  connection 
with  the  evangelizing  of  this  people.  We  place  them  second.  Mora 
important  than  itinemting  because  by  fulfilling  them  ho  does  to  a 
certain  extent  become  the  bricklayer's  laborer.  However  thoaa 
fiastoral  duties  are  only  tempocary.     Only  for  a  time,  till  the  churches 
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are  entirely  self-snpporting  and  liave  their  own  Japanese  pastors  who 
win  be  able  to  pastor  Japanese  sheep  Tj^tter  than  a  foreign  shepherd. 

Tlie  C.  M.  S.  lays  it  down  as  a  rule  that  their  missionaries  are 
not  pastors  but  missionaries.  As  soon  as  we  have  been  able,  by  Qod'a 
blessing  to  form  a  congregation  which  can  support  its  own  pastor  and 
he  entirely  self-supporting  in  all  respects  then  we  must  move  on  to 
other  spots.  And  while  that  congregation  is  being  formed  and  the 
Japanese  pastor  is  still  receiving  pecuniary  help  from  the  Society  to 
which  we  belong  we  have  certain  duties  to  perform  towards  that  con- 
gregation but  we  must  ever  be  careful  to  remember  that  we  are  only 
acting  as  pastor  for  the  time.  Experience  seems  to  show  that  if  the 
foreign  missionary  withdraws  his  pastoral  supervision  too  early  there 
is  a  danger  lest  the  young  church  should  lose  its  zeal  and  missing  the 
foreign  hand  which  held  the  helm,  (though  rather  glad  than  otherwise 
that  the  hand  is  withdrawn,)  should  l)ecome  weak,  slovenly  concerning 
public  worship,  unpunctual,  unmethodical  and  generally  lukewarm. 
Instances  of  such  churches  which  have  come  to  their  present  lukewarm 
state  through  the  foreign  missionary  withdrawing  his  pastoral  minis- 
trations too  quickly,  may  be  found  in  several  places  in  Japan. 

These  small  congregations  gathered  out  from  the  unbelievers  have 
to  he  taught  how  to  worship — their  duties  with  regard  to  self-support 
— their  responsibilities  as  being  members  of  the  one  great  Universal 
Church — that  they  are  not  only  members  of  that  particular  church  on 
whose  register  their  names  are  found  but  are  living  members  of  the 
one  Universal  Church  which  is  His  Body. 

The  foundatii  n  of  each  of  the  small  congregations  has  to  be  so 
laid  that  not  one  of  them  will  ever,  in  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  a  him- 
drod  years'  time  become  Bke  the  lukewarm  churches  mentioned  in  the 
Bevelation.  The  foreign  missionary  with  his  love  for  order,  method^ 
power  and  capability  for  organizing — his  natural  liking  for  keeping 
mies  and  general  business  habits  is  what  each  congregation  in  Japan 
needff,  till  its  foundations  have  been  firmly  fixed.  He  is  the  one  to 
paMor  these  sheep  in  such  a  way  that  bye-and-bye  it  may  be  said  of 
the  Japanese  chnrch  as  it  was  said  of  that  of  Thessalonica  "  from  you 
ffnmded  out  the  word  of  the  Lord — ^in  every  place  your  faith  to  God- 
wtrd  is  spntiA  ahroad  :  so  that  we  need  not  speak  anything." 
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But,  and  here  we  must  notice  how  the  bricklayer's  laborer's 
duties  come  iu,  the  foreign  missionary  must  pastor  the  Christians  in 
the  right  way.  It  must  not  be  by  being  their  head,  or  their  chief, 
or  their  minister  in  the  same  sense  as  we  understand  it  in  our  home 
lands.  For  the  most  part  his  pastoral  duties  must  be  done  by  and 
through  the  Japanese  pastor,  catechist,  or  deacon.  As  in  itinerating 
so  in  performing  pastoral  duties  he  must  have  a  phonograph  through 
which  he  can  work — a  Timothy,  whom  he  has  moulded  and  through 
whom  he  can  work  all  the  various  pieces  of  machinery  which  go  to 
make  up  the  health  and  pr(^ress  of  the  congregation — a  congregation 
not  dressed  up  in  English  or  American  church  form  or  worship  but 
one  thoroughly  Japanese,  suited  to  the  Japanese  and  based  on  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible. 

Were  we  always  to  do  the  direct  pastoring  we  should  probably 
without  meaning  it,  expect  the  Christians  to  become  Episcopalians, 
or  Methodists,  or  Baptist^,  or  Congregationalists,  or  Presbyterian^ 
and  that,  after  the  American  or  the  English  type.  We  should  cut  the 
type  and  require  them  to  conform  to  it  Grod  forbid  such  a  thing. 
Let  us  foreign  missionaries  carry  out  our  pastoral  duties  only  through 
the  Japanese  pastors.  Let  us  be  the  bricklayer's  laborer  and  then 
whatever  form  of  church  government  the  Japanese  ultimately  adopt 
there  will  be  this  one  satisfaction — while  their  church  will  be  a  Scriptu- 
ral one  it  will  be  after  a  Japvnese  model  and  so,  suited  to  the  Japan- 


We  must  just  glance  at  a  side  question  which  arises  here.  The 
women  from  Europe  and  America  and  the  wives  of  the  missionaries, 
who  are  all  working  for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  the  Japanese  are 
capable  of  doing  a  pastoral  work  which  we  men  cannot  do.  Without 
in  the  least  disparaging  all  the  very  excellent  work  done  by  our  sisters 
in  the  schools,  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  pastoral  work  they  can 
do  among  the  women  of  Japan  is  of  the  very  greatest  importance  ? 
Who  but  the  women  can  so  well  enter  the  homes  of  the  Japanese  and 
talk  to  the  women  about  their  hundred  and  one  griefs — cares,  and 
household  troubles — and  can  sympathize  with  them  in  their  griefi 
and  sorrows  and  rejoice  with  them  in  their  happiness.  The  pastor 
am  enter  the  homes  but  he  cannot  get  so  near  to  the  hearts  of  the 
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women  as  tlie  American  or  European  lady  can.  When  we  men  have 
all  finished  our  work  and  the  churches  are  all  self  supporting  and 
there  is  nothing  more  for  us  to  do,  then  these  women  from  our  home 
lands  will  still  he  the  spiritual  mothers — still  he  the  sisters  to  help  to 
bind  up  the  broken  hearts.  To  be  free  from  foreign  supervision 
is  a  natural  and  laudable  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Christians,  but 
there  will  never  be  the  time  when  there  will  be  a  shadow  of  a  wish  to 
shut  the  door  to  the  foreign  missionary  woman^  who  in  her  quiet  way 
of  working  and  teaching  is  doing  8o  much  to  build  up  a  strong  healthy 
church  for  the  future.  To  our  sister  workers  we  say, — Train  the 
mothers,  pastor  them,  and  the  future  of  the  church  in  Japan  will 
be  a  bright  one. 

Now  we  come  to  the  third  method,  namely  the  Practical  Training 
of  Native  Evangelistic  Agents. 

By  putting  this  fir;jt  in  importance  we  are  only  following  the 
plan  of  the  Master,  when  He  choee  twelve  to  be  with  Him  in  order  to 
get  a  practical  training  for  evangelistic  work, — the  plan  of  Wickliffe 
with  his  preaching  Lollards — the  plan  of  Wesley  with  his  itinerant 
preachers — Spurgeon  with  his  students,  and,  to  go  back  many  hundreds 
of  years, — Elijah  with  his  school  of  prophets. 

But  while  laying  jrreat  stress  on  this  being  the  first  duty  of  a 
foreign  missionary  in  this  field,  a  great  deal  must  depend  on  the  special 
characteristics  of  each  individual  missionary.  In  the  training  of 
native  agents  the  foreign  missionary  need  fear  no  rival,  need  not 
fear  at  all  lest  he  be  treading  on  the  toes  of  his  Japanese  brother- 
worker.  Here  is  work  cut  out  for  him.  Here  is  his  own  domain. 
Etere  he  can  be  king  and  bring  to  bear  on  this  work  all  his  school 
training — all  his  talents — his  stores  which  he  has  been  accumulating 
ever  since  he  first  began  to  walk  Zionwards.  Here  he  can  open  the 
store-house  and  bring  out,  like  the  wise  scribe,  things  new  and  old 
and  fill  as  many  phonographs,  as  many  young  men,  as  he  can  get 
around  him.  In  his  itinerating  and  pastoral  duties  he  is  but  one ; 
here  he  can  multiply  himself  as  many  times  as  the  number  of  students 
with  whom  he  keeps  in  touch.  He  throws  the  stone  into  the  pond 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  rings  which  speed  over  the 
fiurfaoe  of  the  water.      He  can  give   the  outlines — the  bones — of  a 
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practieal  eermon  to  these  his  brother?,  and  the  next  Sunday  that 
•ermon  may  be  preached  in  a  dozen  places,  clothed  in  a  Japant^ 
drew  suited  to  the  people.  In  this  way  be  can  preach  his  fifteen  or 
twenty  sermons  every  Sunday  in  as  many  different  places  and  still 
will  be  always  working  away  going  up  the  ladder  and  carrying  the  hod 
full  of  bricks  or  mortat  for  the  jH|)anese  brother. 

The  foreign  missionaryj  with  his  two  or  three  agents  suppljring 
them  with  illustrations,  hints,  notes  — filling  them  with  his  own 
experience,  can  be  a  power  for  evangelistic  work  which  no  Japanese 
Christ mn  or  pastor  or  catechist  at  the  present  time  could  be. 

But  to  be  clear.  It  is  Xkot  meant  that  every  missionary  should  be 
engaged  in  giving  lectures  in  a  divinity  school,  or  for  a  few  months 
in  the  year  in  teaching  some  theological  class.  No,  something  outside 
of  all  this  is  meant.  Something  in  addition  to  the  regular  way  of 
training  theolc^ical  students.  Not  sometliing  which  would  be  in 
opposition  to  these  excellent  theological  schools  which  are  already  in 
working  order  in  Japan  but  something  in  addition  and  which  perhaps 
each  missionary  might  do  for  himself.  It  is  this,  that  each  missionary 
who  feels  called  to  it,  should  have  by  his  side  two  or  more  young  men 
whom  he  intends  to  train  along  his  own  lines.  Not  necessarily 
giving  them  a  socalled  theological  training  but  helping  them  tor 
understand  by  ordinary  talk  and  life,  and  daily  reading  the  meaning 
of  practical  experimental  Christianity — showing  them  the  mine  there 
is  in  the  Bible — ^the  way  to  dig  for  the  treasures — teaching  them  by 
example  how  to  serve  the  Master  and  to  live  for  Him*  The  missionary 
must  get  into  personal  touch  with  such  and  some  of  the  fire  in  his 
own  heart  will  soon  enter  theirs  and  quicken  them  too. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  doing  this  than  by  picking  up  one  cr 
two  young  men,  twenty  if  money  is  sufficient,  and  with  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  like  day  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  mould  them 
morning  after  morning,  week  after  week,  into  praying  men,  who 
before  they  take  any  step  with  regard  to  their  work  will  always  fint 
seek  to  know  if  it  be  God's  will.  Such  men  whom  you  have  moulded 
you  will,  when  they  are  away  out  in  the  country  working  all  alone, 
be  able  to  trust,  and  the  percentage  of  those  who  disappoint  you  irill 
be  very  small. 
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Perhaps  siich  will  never  become  great  leaders  in  the  work  in 
Japan,  they  may  never  become  the  Moodys  or  the  Spiirgeong  or  the 
Chrysostoms,  each  are  to  bo  looked  for  i>erhaps  from  the  theological 
schools,  the  divinity  schools,  but  they  will  l)eoome  the  simple 
minded  Timothp,  who  well  up  in  the  Scripture?,  will  reach  the  hearts 
of  thousands,  and  we  foreign  missionaries  through  them  will  be  doing 
such  an  evangelistic  work  as  the  angels  themselves  must  long  to  bo 
allowrtl  to  do. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  that  men  cannot  lx».  foimd  for  training. 

Perhaps  the  following  reasons  may  be  two  among  more  which 
prevent  us  from  finding  suitable  men  to  mould.  We  |)erhaps  are  apt 
to  look  for  ready-made  diamonds.  That  ip,  we  look  for  perfect  young 
men — very  earnest — very  much  devoted — very  whole  hearte<i,  and 
consequently  are  disapi)ointed  when  we  cannot  find  any.  We  must 
not  look  for  ready-cut  diamonds.  Look  instead  for  a  stone,  rough, 
imcouth,  shapeless,  but  which  will  perhaps  when  cut  become  a 
diamond. 

We  do  not  find  ready-cut  diamonds  in  Japan  any  more  than  we 
do  in  our  home  lands.  They  have  to  be  cut  and  sometimes  from  the 
most  unlikely  specimens  of  stone  we  get  brilliant".  Only  diamond 
will  cut  diamond,  and  if  in  the  Master's  hand  we  are  His  jewels  we 
can  by  coming  into  contact  with  some  rough  specimens  which  perhaps 
the  faculty  of  a  divinity  school  would  be  unanimous  in  rejecting — 
make  them  into  brilliants. 

If  after  all  the  young  man  we  are  trying  to  train  is  only  a  stone, 
and  not  worth  the  polishing,  our  daily  method  of  teaching  and  talking 
will  so  act  upon  him,  that  he  will  leave  us  and  we  shall  see  that  he 
was  not  intended  to  be  an  evangelistic  agent. 

We  must  not  look  about  for  ready-cut  diamonds. 

Another  reason  for  the  scarcity  of  young  men  for  training  may  be 
that  the  foreign  missionary  sets  about  the  training  in  the  wrong  way. 

Japanese  clay  is  very  sensitive.  It  does  not  like  to  feel  that  it  is 
being  moulded  by  a  foreigner.  English  and  American  clay  perhaps 
IS  no  less  sensitive.  We  do  not  like  to  feel  that  we  are  being  made 
to  bend  to  others.  We  do  not  mind  being  led.  This  must  always 
be  bcMrne  in  mind  when  we  are  training  these  young  men  who  are  to 
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ff>  into  the  country  and  be  our  mouth-piecef.  We  have  not  to  drive 
but  to  lead  them.  This  young  student  by  our  side  must  never  be 
allowed  to  think  that  we  suppose  cAirselves  to  be  superior — that  we 
take  the  position  of  a  master  and  he  a  sort  of  brother-servant.  We 
must  be  content  to  give  him  sermon  after  sermon,  outline  after  outline^ 
illustration  after  illustration,  and  to  hear  all  this  material  used  as  if 
it  were  his  own  and  not  acquired  from  us.  We  must  always  be  sup- 
plying him  with  bricks  and  mortar  and  never  let  him  feel  that  we 
think  he  is  the  better  for  our  aid  or  that  he  could  not  do  without  us. 

These  seem  to  be  two  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  getting 
men  to  train  as  agents  by  our  side. 

Instead  of  being  content  with  a  rough  stone  which  could  be  cut 
and  polished,  we  eedj  for  ready-cut  ones. 

And  in  the  training  we  are  apt  to  take  the  }X)sition  of  master- 
builder  instead  of  laborer. 

However  this  paper  is  not  intended  to  discuss  the  method  or  plan 
for  the  training  of  the  agents  but  only  to  show  the  relative  importance 
of  the  three  methods  for  evangelizing  this  people.  Circumstances 
and  funds  may  make  it  difficult  to  carry  out  the  plans  thus  sketched. 
However  in  conclusion  let  us  go  back  to  the  figure  with  which  we 
started.     The  figure  of  the  builder. 

It  may  be  that  fifty  years  from  now  the  building  on  which  the 
Japanese  builders  are  now  at  work  will  be  completed,  —  that  there 
will  be  a  strong  vigorous  healthy  Japanese  church.  People  pass  by 
and  look  at  the  building  with  a  critical  eye.  The  praise  of  the  builder 
will  be  in  every  one's  mouth.  The  stability  of  the  Jai>anese  church,  in 
fifty  years  time,  will  be  the  talk  of  the  Christian  world.  Built  by 
Japanese,  furnished  by  Japanese,  and  those  Japanese  pioneers  of  the 
church  will  ever  be  remembered  and  praised  by  the  Christians  of 
succeeding  generations. 

The  bricklayars'  laborere — what  about  them?  Perhaps  not  a 
thought  will  be  given  to  such  but  only  to  the  builder  of  the  edifice.  In 
fifty  years  time  the  500  foreign  missionaries  or  so— the  bricklayer's 
laborers  will  moreover  have  l)een  forgotten  here  and  it  will  be  right 
that  it  should  be  so  but — ^yonder,  in  the  Home  Land  in  the  presence 
of  the  Great  Master  Builder  Himself  will  ^taud  the  Japanese  builders 
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and  the  foreign  laborers — all  rejoicing  together  honoring  each  other 
for  each  other's  work  and  praising  the  Master  for  being  allowed  to  do 
•any  work  at  all  for  Him.  Together  praising — together  worshipping, 
the  liideous  barrier  between  foreigner  and  Japane^^e  forever  broken 
down,  and  together  —  builders  and  laborers  alike — receiving  the 
reward  '^  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant^,  enter  into  the  joy  of 
yonr  Lord." 


DISCUSSION. 
B.  W.  Waters,  M.  E.  C.  S.,  Kobe. 

First  of  all,  in  the  consideration  of  this  question,  it  is  neceapary  to 
keep  clearly  in  mind  the  main  object  in  missionary  work.  For  of 
course,  according  to  the  end  in  view  the  relative  importance  of  the 
three  methods  will  vary. 

If  our  main  object  be,  as  is  sometimes  stated,  to  preach  the 
gospel  within  this  generation  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  country* 
then  itinerant  preaching  would  be  of  fir^t  importance.  Or,  if  our 
object  be  to  transfer  to  Japan  model  English  or  American  churches, 
with  all  the  distinctive  features  of  th(  se  churches  in  the  home  land, 
then  the  pastoral  work  would  be  first. 

But,  as  was  indicated  in  the  paper  this  morning,  our  ultimate 
object  is  to  establish  in  this  land  an  indigenous,  independent,  self- 
supporting  chin-ch.  "  Tlie  primary  aim  of  missions  is  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  all  lands,  the  ultimate  aim  is  to  plant  the  church  in  all 
hLudgJ*     That  two-fold  object  is  to  be  constantly  kept  in  mind. 

It  seems  to  me  therefore  that,  at  different  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  work,  the  relative  importance  of  the  three  methods  will 
vary.  In  the  very  beginning,  there  are  no  evangelists  to  be  trained 
and  no  believers  to  be  instructed.  So  that  the  only  work  to  be  done 
is  the  preaching  to  unbelievers,  the  work  of  gaining  converts.  Then 
comes  the  necessity  of  instructing  these  converts  in  spiritual  truth  and 
in  Christian  work.  After  that,  comes  the  further  training  as  evangel- 
ists of  those  who  have  advanced  in  knowledge,  who  show  some  fitness 
for  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  and  who  feel  that  God  has  called  them 
to  preach  the  gospel. 
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Here  the  mispionary  feels  that  he  is  approaching  the  aooempli^- 
men t  of  his  ultimate  purpose  ;  that  he  is  training  men  to  whom  can 
be  committed  the  preaching  of  the  gos|>el,  the  instruction  of  believers, 
the  oversight  of  the  churches  ;  that  he  is  pre|>aring  the  men  through 
whom  he  may  most  effectually  multiply  himself  in  all  departments 
of  his  work.  Chronologically  or  evolutionally,  it  is  the  last  of  the 
three  methods ;  but,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  main  object 
of  the  missionary's  work,  it  becomes  of  first  importance. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Lawrence,  in  his  admirable  book  '^  Modern  Missions  in 
the  East,"  says :  "  The  true  spirit  therefore  of  both  mission  and 
missionary  is  that  of  self-effacement.  They  must  recognize  from  the 
start  that  their  own  part  in  the  work  is  as  surely  transitory  as  it  i« 
necessary.'^  The  planting  of  a  pure,  self-propagjiting,  Japanese  church 
•  is  to  be  kept  ever  before  us  as  the  main  purpose  in  our  work  ;  and, 
with  that  purpose  clearly  in  view,  the  training  of  evangelists  becomes 
a  most  important  part  of  the  missionary's  work.  In  fact,  where 
circumstances  permit,  it  seems  to  be  the  ideal  work  of  the  missionary. 

However  there  are  many  missionaries  so  situated  in  the  work  to 
which  they  have  been  assigned  that  the  other  methods  will  necessarily 
take  much  more  of  their  time  and  strength  than  the  training  of 
evangelists.  But  here  also,  as  the  main  purpose  is  kept  in  mind  and 
as  the  work  develops,  the  training  of  evangelists  to  conserve  and  to 
develop  the  work  already  begun  becomes  increasingly  necessary. 

But  the  emphasis  is  not  to  l)e  put  on  the  third  method  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other  two,  but  on  the  third  method  in  connection 
with  the  other  two.  For  the  subject  does  not  refer  to  the  seminary 
training  but  to  the  practical  training  of  evangelists ;  and  nothing  is 
80  helpful  in  this  practical  training  as  the  intimate  association  of 
the  missionary  with  the  evangelist  in  preaching  and  pastoral  duties. 
In  this  way,  he  can  teach  by  object  lesson  as  well  as  by  precept.  The 
sympathy  between  miaionary  and  evangelist  will  iiecome  closer,  and 
the  personal  influence  of  the  missionary  greater.  He  will  have  the 
joy  of  direct  work  for  the  salvation  of  souls  at  the  same  time  that  he 
is  contributing  directly  to  the  establishment  of  the  self-propagating 
Japanese  church. 

The  subject  rightly  implies  that  all  three  methods  have  an  im- 
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portant  place  in  the  work  of  a  missionary.  And  it  seems  to  me  that, 
joflt  as  we  should  keep  before  us  the  establishment  of  the  Japanese 
church  as  the  ultimate  object  of  our  work,  so  we  should  constantly 
keep  in  mind  the  training,  the  practical  training  of  Japanese  workers 
of  every'  grade  as  a  most  imi>ortant  means  of  accomplishing  that 
object. 

I  have  listened  with  interest  to  the  reading  of  the  paper  and 
believe  that  the  practical  training  of  helpers  is  of  the  first  importance. 
If  it  were  our  object  to  evangelize  the  world  in  this  generation  then 
itinerant  preaching  would  be  of  the  first  importance.  But  our  chief 
object  is  to  build  up  a  self  propagating  native  church.  The  mission- 
ary first  seeks  converts  directly  or  indirectly.  These  then  must  be 
trained^  after  which  they  themselves  are  to  do  the  proclaiming  of 
the  Grospel  and  the  shepherding  of  the  sheep.  In  this  way  the 
misbionary  can  multiply  himself  better  than  in  any  other  way.  There 
may  be  men  engaged  in  special  lines  of  work  which  for  them  is  all 
right,  but  for  the  ordinary  missionary  the  practical  training  of  workers 
is  of  the  first  importance.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  do  this  is  to 
work  with  the  evangelists  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Moreover,  we  are 
to  so  conduct  ourselves  that  the  evangelists  will  be  able  to  follow  us  as 
good  examples. 

Yet  this  paper  will  do  most  good  if  every  one  will  be  stimulated 
to  study  the  conditions  of  his  own  field  and  suit  his  method  to  these 
conditions. 

Rev.  W.  p.  Buncombe: 

I  wish  to  speak  of  a  special  form  of  itinerating  preaching,  which 
we  have  tried  for  some  three  or  four  years  with  success  in  Chiba  Ken. 
It  is  that  of  the  missionary  accompanying  a  number  of  Japanese 
workers  on  preaching  tours  from  town  to  town,  and  village  to  village. 
Before  starting  we  meet  together  for  special  spiritual  preparation ;  and 
daring  the  tour  the  missionary  conducts  each  morning  a  meeting  for 
prayer  and  Bible  study.  We  usually  have  enough  workers  to  form 
two  bands,  who  preach  all  day  in  the  streets  and  by  the  wayside  in 
alternate  villages  or  towns.  We  attract  the  crowd  by  carrying  a  fiag 
And  singing  hymns ;  arid  after  preaching,  distribute  tracts  and  offer 
Scriptore  portions  for  sale.     On  our  last  tour,  during  eight  days  we 
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he]d  160  meetings  and  preached  to  an  aggregate  of  6000  adults,  and 
gave  away  4500  tracts.  As  a  result  of  former  tours  there  is  now  in 
one  place  a  flourishing  Church  of  42  members  and  Christian  work  it 
being  rt^ularly  carried  on  in  several  other  places  where  hitherto  there 
had  been  none.  I  think  that  if  in  every  ken  in  Japan  work  of  this 
kind  were  done  regularly  for  four  or  five  years  great  progress  would  be 
made  towards  practically  answering  the  problem,  "  How  to  evangelize 
Japan  in  this  generation.'' 

Rev.  E.  Kothesay  Miller: 

There  is  another  phELse  of  itinerating  work  which  was  not  referred 
to  in  the  paper  and  yet  which  is  important.  It  is  that  the  visiting  of 
out-stations  by  the  missionary  is  not  merely  to  preach  or  lecture,  but 
by  personal  advice  and  sympathy  to  strengthen  the  evangelists  and 
Christians.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Japanese  evangelists  do 
to  a  large  extent,  and  the  Christians  to  a  lesser  degree,  suffer  from 
the  same  sense  of  isolation  and  loneliness  that  sometimes  makes  the 
missionary's  life  so  trying.  Just  because  they  are  Christians — and  the^ 
more  devoted  and  Christlike  the  evangelist  is  the  more  this  is  felt — 
they  are  in  a  sense  cufc  off  from  much  of  the  social  friendship  and 
intercourse  with  their  countrymen  which  gives  rest  and  spice  to  their 
lives. 

Speaking  of  pastoral  work,  I  think  the  early  missionaries,  in 
their  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  pastor's  office  was  for  the- 
Japanese  minister,  made  a  grave  mistake  in  keeping  themselves 
entirely  aloof  from  the  position  of  pastor  in  any  of  the  churches.  Had 
some  devoted  men  given  themselves  to  pastoral  work  entirely  the 
young  theological  students  and  ministers  would  have  had  something 
of  a  model  to  follow,  even  though  that  model  had  faults  which  should 
be  carefully  avoided,  and  at  the  same  time  there  would  l&ave  been  a^ 
much  more  developed  church  life  than  can  be  seen  in  the  Christian 
body  to-day.  Because  so  many  missionaries  have  taught  by  precept 
and  especially  by  example  the  necessity  and  methods  of  preachiogi 
that  branch  of  the  pastor^s  and  evangelist's  office  is  well  developed 
among  the  Japanese  ministry,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  since  thers  has 
been  very  little  of  pastoral  example  from  the  foreign  missionary^  to» 
follow — although  the  theory  has  been  taught  in  our  theological  schools: 
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-^pastoral  work  and  drarch  life  in  all  its  modern  ramifications  are 
almost  unknown  or  sadly  neglected. 

Eev.  U.  G.  Murphy: 
I  pity  the  man  who  gives  half  his  time  to  the  training  of  a 
theological  class  that  never  enter  the  ministry.  Let  us  not  slash 
Sunday  air  to  empty  benches  but  go  out  on  the  streets  where  we  will 
be  heard.  The  missionary  himself  muFt  get  about  more  and  get  more 
out  of  his  men.    His  first  duty  is  to  work  and  not  to  care  for  health. 

Re\'.  R.  B.  Peery,  Ph.  D: 
I  wish  to  emphasize  the  evangelistic  side  of  our  work.  Our  pri- 
mary mission  is  to  bear  witness  concerning  the  truth.  My  experience 
has  been  that  the  Japanese  are  more  ready  to  hear  the  Gospel  message 
from  our  lips  than  from  the  lips  of  their  own  people.  We  should  be 
quick  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  and  preach  as  often  as 
posnble  directly  to  the  masses.  We  should  also  preach  often  with  our 
evangelists  in  order  to  teach  them  by  living  example  how  and  what  to 
preach.  All  three  points  mentioned  in  the  paper  are  important,  and 
one  should  not  be  unduly  emphasized  at  the  expense  of  the  others; 
but  we  must  always  remember  that  we  are  sent  out  primarily  as 
heralds  of  the  plain  direct  Gospel  message. 

Mrs.  G.  p.  Pierson: 

The  point  for  discussion  in  Mr.  Andrews  paper  is  whether  the 
illustration  of  the  bricklayer  truly  represents  the  case.  A  bricklayer 
is  a  man  who  knows  how  to  lay  brick«. 

Whether  the  man  is  a  Japanese  or  a  foreigner  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.  If  the  Japanese  can  be  bricklayers  by  all  means  let 
them  lay  bricks.  Two  such  Japanese  "bricklayers''  were  in  the 
Hokkaido  this  summer,  and  it  was  a  sight  for  men  and  angels  to  see 
one  old  veteran  missionary  cheerfully  carrying  the  hod  for  them. 
But  then,  those  men  kneta  how  to  lay  bricks.  You  won't  make  a 
bricklayer  out  of  an  unskilled  laborer  by  putting  a  trowel  into  his 
hand  And  on  the  other  hand  why  turu  good  brick-layers  into  labor- 
en  ?  If  the  foreigner  knows  how  to  lay  bricks^  ie  it  not  a  waste  of 
good  workmanship  to  make  him  carry  the  hod,  just  because  be  is  a 
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foreigner.  Isn^t  that  rather  the  very  way  to  perpetuate  the  "  hideooa 
barrier  between  the  Japanese  and  the  foreigner.^ 
Mr.  J.  L.  Patton  : 
I  agree  heartily  with  the  last  two  speakers.  The  subject  chosen 
by  the  committee  is  unfortunate,  for  the  relative  importance  of  things 
that  are  in  themselves  absolutely  necessary  cannot  be  properly  com- 
pared. Moreover  I  object  to  the  illustration  used  by  Mr.  Andrews. 
The  man  who  carries  the  hod  knows  nothing  experimentally  of  how  to 
lay  bricfo.  The  missionary  not  only  assists  the  native  evangelists,  but 
also  teaches  them  how  to  do  their  work. 


SECOND  PAPER. 

BEST  METHODS  FOR 

T.     Winning  Unbelievers. 
II.     Instructing  Candidates  for  Baptism. 
III.     The  Upbuilding  of  Christian  Character. 

Rev.   a.  Oltmans,  R  C.  A.,  Saga. 

Our  subject,  when  viewed  in  detail,  is  a  very  wide  one,  but  it  can 
be  treated  here  only  in  a  rigidly  condensed  form.  Two  ideas  present 
themselves:  first,  the  idea  of  principles,  and  secondly,  that  of 
methods  proper  Though  strictly  speaking  only  the  latter  are  men- 
tioned. I  take  it  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  committee  that 
selected  the  subjects  of  the  progiamme  to  include  the  former  as  welU 
In  fact,  in  one  sense,  and  in  a  v(?ry  important  sense,  principles  are 
methods. — ^the  invisible  methods  upon  which  those,  we  ordinaiiiy  call 
methods,  are  based. 

(1.)     Best  Methods  for  Winning  Unbelievers. 

a.  The  underlying  method  of  princij)le  hero  is  a  knowledge  of 
the  natural  condition  in  which  these  unbelievers  are  found.  For  the 
successful  "cure  of  souls''  a  knowledge  of  the  disease  is  of  jirime 
importance.  And  this  ought  to  include  far  more  than  the  general 
knowledge  gained   from  the   Bible  that  "all  have  sinned  and  fall 
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fihort  of  the  glory  of  God : "  that  "  there  is  none  righteous,  no  not  one." 
The  work  of  winning  souls  is  an  art — a  divine  art, — to  bo  learned 
and  practiced  by  men  and  women  divinely  commissioned  thereto. 
In  order  to  win  unbelievers  to  the  Christian  faith,  we  must  study 
the  forms  their  unbelief  take,  the  natural  attitude  of  the  unbeliever 
towards  religion  in  general  and  towards  the  Christian  faith  in  partic- 
ular, the  peculiar  difficulties  that  present  themselves  on  the  road  to 
belief,  the  ^wints  of  contact  that  may  he  found  between  the  mind  of 
the  unbeliever  and  the  salient  truths  of  the  Gospel.  In  a  word :  study 
your  patient.  And  this  study  must  be  made  not  only  en  masse,  but 
should  frequently  be  a  study  of  individual  cases.  Not  all  men  are 
spiritually  ill  to  the  same  extent,  even  though  all  be  unbelievers,  nor 
does  the  disease  in  all  take  exactly  the  same  forms. 

b.  And  from  this  naturally  follows  the  second  principle  or 
method  :  Suit  your  medicine  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  While  the 
whole  (xospel  of  God  is  the  great  pauivcea  for  all  spiritual  ills,  it  iias 
manifold  applications  of  i)eculiar  fitness  to  various  conditions  of  the 
human  mind  and  heart.  Something  like  this  was  doubtless  in  the 
mind  of  Christ  when  he  told  his  soul  winners  :  "  Give  not  that  which 
is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither  cast  yoiu-  pearls  before  the  swine.'* 
We  find  among  those,  whom  we  try  to  win  for  Christ,  mental  and 
moral  diversities,  which  call  for  diverse  treatment  on  our  part. 
Several  persons  all  equally  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  claims  of 
CJhristianity  would  likely  difl'er  considerably  among  themselves  in 
their  ideas  of  religion  and  morals,  and  could  be  approached  best,  not 
All  along  the  same  line,  but  e.ich  one  along  a  special  line,  according 
to  their  several  susceptibilities.  If  this  seems  like  laying  too  much 
stress  upon  mere  methods,  we  do  well  to  call  to  mind  the  methods 
employed  for  similar  work  by  our  Jjord  himself.  His  treatment  of 
individual  cases,  such  as  Nicodemus,  the  Samaritan  woman,  the  man 
bom  blind,  the  rich  young  ruler  and  others,  we  find  to  vary  consider- 
ably, and  to  be  sjiecially  suited  in  Ciich  case  to  the  condition  of  the 
peroon  in  question 

c  Another  point  of  method,  closely  allied  to  the  foregoing,  is 
ihat  of  individual  work  versus  general  evangelization.  While  a 
certain  amount  of  public  proclamation  of  the  Gos|)el  to  the  world  is 
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incumbent  upon  the  church  ami  hence  upon  the  miMHionary. 
the  field  on  which  to  win  unbalievers  is  that  of  individual  effort 
Even  at  timea  of  great  religious  revivals,  while  many  may  be  touched 
by  the  spirit  of  God  in  a  general  way  through  the  public  presen- 
tation of  the  Gospel,  the  real  soul-winning  is  done  after  meetii^ 
of  inquiry  and  through  direct,  personal  contact  of  soul  with  soul  and 
heart  with  heart  It  is  only  through  such  contact  that  we  can  get  a 
real  insight  into  the  character  and  needs  of  those  whom  we  trj*  to 
win.  As  foreignera  we  may  encounter  peculiar  difficulties  in  connec- 
tion with  this  hand-to-hand  work.  One  good  way  I  have  found  is  to 
have  the  Japanese  pastor  or  evangelist  first  become  acquaintod  with 
the  individuals  and  afterwards  to  introduce  to  them  the  foreign 
raissionar}'.  At  times  however  such  way-prei)aring  is  not  necessary, 
and  then  immediate  contact  may  be  prefemble. 

d.  In  the  work  of  winning  unbelievers  direct  methods  are  almost 
always  better  than  indirect.  By  direct  methods  I  moan  for  example^ 
to  approach  a  man  directly  in  the  great  moral  and  religious  questions 
of  sin  and  salvation,  and  to  set  before  him  definitely  the  salient 
teachings  of  Christianity  on  these  subjects,  rather  than  to  deal  in  vague 
generalities.  To  do  the  latter  is  more  natural,  and  most  likely  leas 
objectionable  at  the  outset  to  the  unbelievers  addressed,  but  it  is  not 
calculated  to  gain  the  real  end  in  view.  To  win  a  soul  for  Gt>d  and 
his  kingdom,  that  soul  must  be  brought  face  to  face  with  his  sin  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  face  to  face  with  Jesus  Christ  the  Savior  of 
sinners.  Indirect  methods  may  frequently  be  useful  in  proi>aring  the 
way  by  removing  prejudices  and  misunderstandings  concerning 
Christianity,  and  by  opening  up  avenues  of  approach,  but  they  should 
not  be  relied  upon  as  sufficient  to  lead  a  soul  to  Qod,  Here  again 
we  turn  to  the  example  left  us  by  the  Master  and  find  that  He  too 
dealt  directly  with  the  great  subjects  of  sin  and  salvation.  Speci- 
ally instnictive  are  his  answers  to  Nicodemus :  "  Verily,  verily  I 
say  unto  you,  except  a  man  be  born  from  above,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God  :"  and  to  the  Sanmritan  woman  :  "  If  thou  knoweit 
the  gift  of  God,  and  who  it  is  that  Siiith  to  thee,  give  me  to  drink, 
thou  wouldest  have  asked  of  him,  and  he  would  have  given  thee  living 
water:''  and  to  the  man  born  blind  .     "  Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Soa 
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of  God  ?'' and  to  the  rich  young  ruler:  "Go,  sell  whatsoever  thou 
hast.''  If  to  win  these  who  already  poeoeased  a  general  knowledge  of 
God  and  the  way  of  salvation  such  direct  methods  were  necessary,  they 
are  the  more  necessary  in  trying  to  win  such  as  are  ignorant  of  the 
yery  foundation  truths  of  the  Christian  religion.  We  dare  not  give 
those  whom  we  try  to  win  for  Christ  some  vague,  indefinite  idcius  about 
the  superiority  of  Christianity  over  othw  religious  systems,  and  leave 
the  rest  for  them  to  infer ;  they  simply  will  not  infer  anything,  but 
stop  short  at  what  they  have  heard,  and  if  they  become  confessing 
Christians,  they  do  so  upon  this  insufficient  basis,  the  result  of  which, 
as  many  of  ns  know,  is  often  deplorable.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted- 
that  in  the  past  too  many  have  been  enrolled  as  members  of  the  churoh 
with  no  qualifications  for  memljership  beyond  an  admission  of  the 
superiority  of  Christianity,  s{)ecially  as  a  moral  code,  over  Buddhism 
and  Siiintoisni.  It  remains  for  us  earnestly  to  enquire  how  far  the 
blame  of  this  lies  with  the  foreign  and  native  workers  by  whom 
persons  are  prepared  for  and  admitted  into  the  fellowship  of  the 
church.  The  fact  that  even  with  the  utmost  care  on  our  part,  persons 
may  still  become  members  of  the  church  without  having  really  been 
won  for  Christ,  is  surely  no  excuse  for  relaxing  this  care. 

e.  A  further  method  of  great  importance  is  sympathy  with 
those  whom  we  try  to  win.  The  heart  of  man  is  naturally  sympa- 
thetic for  his  fellowmen  and  susceptible  to  influence  of  s}'m[)athy  from 
others.  Christianity  is  at  bottom  the  sympathy  of  God  for  his  fallen 
creatures,  and  the  result  or  evidence  of  this  sympathy  is  the  plan  of 
salvation.  Cold  logic  or  fine-spun  theological  speculations,  or  even 
the  setting  forth  of  a  doctrinal  system  though  based  upon  divinely 
repealed  truth,  does  not  touch  the  soul  in  its  inmost  depth,  does  not 
create  a  horror  of  sin,  does  not  bring  a  longing  for  purity  of  heart  and 
holiness  of  life.  There  must  be  the  sympathetic  touch,  that  mystic  key 
which  more  than  any  other  unlocks  the  human  heart,  the  divine  sym- 
pathy of  God  bpmght  down  to  the  understanding  of  sinful  men  by 
owr  qrmpathy  with  them  in  their  spiritual  needs.  Any  attempt  to 
dispense  religioas  truth  in  the  spirit  of  throwing  alms  to  a  beggat 
or  casting  a  bone  to  a  dog  is  bound  to  meet  with  the  utter  failure  it 
deserves.     We  read  of   Jesus  that  when   he   saw  much  people  he 
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^'  was  moved  with  compassion  towards  them^  because  they  were  aa 
sheep  not  having  a  shepherd :  and  he  began  to  teach  them  inany 
things.'^  Like  Jesus  we  are  to  be  sympathetic  teachers  of  men  in 
order  to  win  them  for  God  and  his  kingdom.  This  sympathy  will 
manifest  itself  in  kindness  of  manner,  in  patience  with  men's  igno- 
rance and  faults,  in  gentleness  of  bearing  under  reproach,  in  self 
denial  amid  annoyances  and  inconveniences  caused  by  the  work.  Id 
all  these  things  we  again  find  perfect  examples  in  the  life  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  If  we  want  to  win  a  man's  soul  we  must  show 
that  his  soul  is  worth  winning,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  winning  it  we 
Are  willing  to  go  after  the  lost  sheep :  to  '*  sweep  the  house  and  seek 
diligently*'  like  the  woman  for  her  piece  of  silver;  to  welcome  the 
sinner  returning  like  the  father  welcomed  his  home-returning  prodigal 
99n;  and  do  all  this  moved  by  the  divine  sympathy  of  our  heavenly 
Father  who  sought  us,  wandering  sheep, — and  found  us,  lost  coins, — 
and  welcomed  back  us,  lost  sons  when  we  returned  to  him. 

f.  The  next  method  I  would  mention  is,  personal  example. 
This  method  crowns  all  those  mentioned  before.  Without  the  personal 
example  in  word  and  act,  no  method  of  any  kind  will  avail.  Chris- 
tianity is  judged  by  the  lives  of  its  followers  far  more  than  by  its 
systems  of  truth.  And  though  our  lives  as  foreigners  may  not  touch 
at  so  many  points  the  world  about  us,  as  do  the  lives  of  our  Japanese 
co-laborers,  nevertheless  our  lives  as  professing  Christians  and  as  pro- 
pagators of  the  Christian  faith  do  tell  immensely  either  for  or  against 
the  real  progress  of  Christianity  in  this  land.  We  may  admit  that 
the  multitudes,  who  only  see  us  in  passing,  look  upon  our  differences 
in  life  from  a  non-Christian  people  only  as  national  or  racial :  yet 
this  is  not  so  of  those  with  whom  we  come  in  more  direct  personal 
contact,  and  whom  we  try  to  win  for  the  kingdom.  To  these  our 
«very  word  and  our  every  act  become  a  practical  comment  upon  the 
power  and  value  of  the  religion  we  confess  and  attempt  to  spread. 
This  winning  souls  for  God  by  the  irresistivble  power  of  a  blameless, 
:beautiful  life  lies  contained  uppermost  I  believe  in  those  significant 
words  of  the  risen  Savior  to  his  disciples :  "  As  the  Father  hath  sent 
jme,  even  so  send  I  you."  Hj,  whom  the  Father  sent,  taught  by 
^jsample  as  much  as  by  precept :  and  his  example  and  precept  were , 
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alwrays  In  perfect  accord  with  each  other.  To  tho  extent  that  this  ig 
true  of  us,  to  that  extent  shall  we  be  able  to  win  unbelievers  for  the 
kingdom  of  Christ. 

g.  As  the  last,  but  by  no  means  the  least,  method  for  winning 
unbelievers  I  would  mention  prayer.  0  how  frequently,  in  our  effort 
to  lead  unbelievei*s  to  the  Christian  faith,  are  we  non-plussed,  and,  ixs 
it  were,  stand  paralyzed  when  we  observe  the  utter  inability  of  men 
of  education  even,  to  grasp  clearly  the  rudimentary  principles  of  a 
spiritual  religion.  At  such  times  all  we  can  do  is  to  cry  out  in  our 
hearts :  "  0  Lord,  open  the  eyes  of  these  men  and  women  that  they 
may  see/'  And  in  all  our  work  of  winning  unbeliever?,  unless  our 
efforts  are  steeped  in  earnest,  believing  pmyer,  they  will  be  of  no 
avail.  Of  special  importance  is  silent  heart-prayer  at  the  very  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  lead  a  soul  into  the  ligiit.  When  laboring 
together  two  or  more,  either  with  an  individual  or  before  a  company, 
the  true  way  is  for  the  others  to  be  silently  praying  while  one  is  talk- 
ing. Nowhere  else  is  Luther's  *'  Ora  et  labora ''  of  more  practical  and 
forceful  application  than  in  the  work  of  winning  unbelievers  for 
Christ. 

(2.)    Best  Methods  for  Instructing  Candidates  for  Baptism. 

An  interesting  question,  and  one  of  some  practical  importance, 
here  arises,  namely, — should  the  instruction  of  a  candidate  proceod 
upon  the  basis  that  he  is  already  a  Christian,  or  upon  the  basis  that 
he  desires  to  become  one  ?  It  is  easily  seen  that  the  answer  to  this 
question  may  have  important  bearing  upon  the  kind  of  instruction 
required.  The  natural  order  of  our  subject,  indicating  three  i)rogres- 
sive  steps,  clearly  suggests  that  the  candidate  is  not  an  unbeliever  any 
more,  but  a  lieliever.  We  have  in  our  system  of  church- work  a  class 
of  persons  called  inquirers  who  at  a  certain  stage  pass  into  the  class  of 
candidates :  the  step  being  usually  indicated  by  an  openly  expressed 
desire  to  receive  regular  instruction,  and  they  are  then  so  enrolled. 
No  confefflion  of  faith  in  Christ  as  their  personal  Savior  is  required  or 
expected  from  them  at  the  time  they  become  candidates.  And  I 
1)el]eve  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  usually  are  not  at  such  time 
mpposed  to  be  Christians.  Hence,  as  far  as  our  practice  is  concerned 
the  case  stands  rather  the  other  way  from  that  naturally  suggested  by 
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oar  subjoct.  What  is  the  theory,  and  what  the  actual  state  ot*  the 
€ase  in  other  Missions  I  do  not  know.  But  there  are  certain  uiothods 
for  instructing  candidates  that  need  not  greatly  vary  whichever  way 
the  case  may  stand. 

a.  Definitenesa.  All  regular  instruction  to  candidates  for  bap- 
tism should  proceed  along  certain  definite  lines,  or,  if  j'ou 
please,  according  to  some  system.  The  neglect  of  this  largely 
accounts  for  the  deplorable  fact  that  so  many  members  of  the  church 
have  no  clear,  definite  ideas  about  the  fundamental  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  must  remember  that  a  great  deal  of  this  instxoiction  to 
x»ndidates  is  given  by  the  evangelists,  most  of  whom  thus  far  have 
not  been  trained  from  early  youth  in  Christian  truths,  and  have 
themselves  received  but  a  very  limited  amount  of  that  kind  of  in- 
struction which  they  are  called  uix)n  to  give  to  their  candidates. 
What  all  candidates  need  to  be  taught  is,  of  course,  the  salient  truths 
of  the  Bible.  But  it  is  evidently  a  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
task  to  teach  these  salient  truths  with  any  degree  of  success  by  simply 
taking  up  book  by  book  or  chapter  by  chapter  of  the  Bible.  This  would 
require  an  amount  of  Bible  study  not  to  be  ox],)ected  from  the  ordinary 
candidate.  The  salient  truths  that  need  to  be  learned  lie  scattered 
through  a  great  part  of  the  Bible  books.  Hence,  they  must  be  collated 
and  put  in  same  convenient  form,  brought  within  the  compass  of 
some  months'  or  at  the  most  a  year's  study  of  such  kind  us  our 
ordinary  candidates  are  able  to  accomplish. 

b.  Ba.nd-books.  To  meet  this  want  a  number  of  Catechisms 
and  Handbooks  are  at  present  in  use  by  the  various  Protestant  churches 
in  Japan.  Through  the  kindness  of  friends  I  was  able  to  obtain  copies 
of  most  of  these  publications,  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  information 
with  reference  to  their  usa  For  a  limited  list  see  the  paper  on 
"  Christian  Literature  in  Japan"  by  the  Kev.  T.  T.  Alexander,  D.  D. 
Most  of  the  books  are  translations,  more  or  less  literal,  of  catechisms 
used  by  the  different  churches  in  the  home  lands.  In  some  fields  no 
handbook  is  used  at  all,  but  simply  the  Bible.  In  others  the  two 
methods  are  combined,  while  in  still  others  several  books  are  luaed; 
To  enter  into  details  as  to  tlie  merits  of  the  existing  catechisms  and 
handbooks  would  go  beyond   the  limits  of  this  paper.      Without 
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detracting  from  the  merits  of  the  others,  I  simply  wish  to  express  my 
fBtisfaction  with  a  small  book,  called :  '^  Au  Easy  Instruction  Suited 
to  all  Candidates  for  Baptism'',  prepared  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Hutchin- 
son of  Fukuoka.  It  comes  as  near  to  be  what  its  title  claims  as  any- 
thing I  have  swon,  and  is,  I  should  think,  very  suitable  for  the 
onlinary  candidate.  One  brother  writes :  "  There  seems  to  me  great 
neeil  of  a  brief,  lM:oad-i»rincipled,  up-to-date  catechism,  with  copious 
Biblical  references:  not  a  tlieological  treatise,  but  a  brief,  practical 
compendium  of  commonly  accepttni  truths,  expressed  in  every  day 
terms."  How  widely  this  need  is  felt  I  do  not  know ;  but  that  our 
home  catechisms  are  for  the  most  part  too  much  in  the  nature  of 
theological  treatises  to  be  altogether  suitable  for  the  onlinary  candi- 
date here  in  Jajian,  I  quite  believe.  They  may  do  better  as  hand- 
books of  instruction  for  church  members,  to  teach  them  more  in  detail 
the  views  held  on  certain  great  (Uxitriues  by  their  re8i)ective  churches 
providing  the  churches  here  have  adopted  these  views : — but  simply  as 
a  preparation  to  church  membership,  some  such  a  book  as  described  by 
my  coiTe8i)ondent  quoted  above  ought  to  be  far  more  suitable.  A 
symposium  in  The  Biblical  World,  Se[)t.  1900,  on  the  "  Use  of  a 
Doctrinal  Cateishism,"  contains  some  useful  points  on  this  subject. 

c.  Re(|uirements.  The  question  as  to  what  should  be  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  baptism  will  be  variously  answered. 
Some  may  require  little,  otliers  a  good  deal.  It  depends  largely  upon 
our  conception  of  what  constitutes  tlie  church  and  what  is  the  princi- 
pal aim  of  the  church.  Those  who  conceive  of  the  church  as  essentially 
a  body  of  holy  men  and  women  greatly  differing  from  those  outside  by 
all  their  walk  and  conversation  ;  and  who  conceive  her  [)rincipal  aim 
to  be  the  preservation  and  si^iritual  upbuilding  of  this  select  communi- 
ty, will  naturally  set  the  standard  of  admission  to  baptism  of  adults 
very  high  along  the  line  of  spiritual  attainments.  Tliose,  on  the 
oftier  hand,  who  take  the  church  to  be  principally  a  society  of  such  as 
jRofeaa  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Savior,  and  her  main  aim  to  be 
the  saving  of  the  world,  will  naturally  not  set  so  high  the  standard  of 
^1  admiasion  along  this  same  line  of  spiritual  attainments.  For  myself, 
^1  while  I  believe  the  latter  to  be  essentially  the  correct  view,  yet  it 
>^f      mart  never  be  forgotten  that  no  saving  of  the  world  through  the  church 
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can  be  hoped  for  except  in  so  far  as  those  who  constitute  the  church 
are  a  body  of  holy  men  and  women,  shining  "  as  lights  *'  in  the 
world. 

As  to  requirements  in  knowledge,  there  will  most  likely  be  less 
difference  of  opinion.  Believing  the  spiritual  conditions  to  be  para- 
mount in  any  case,  the  conditions  of  intellectual  attainments  should 
decidedly  depend  u()on  the  circumstances  of  the  persons  seeking  ad- 
mission. Hence,  to  make  the  committing  to  memory  of  the  answers  to 
a  set  of  questions  in  the  form  of  a  catechism  or  handb(X)k  the  invariabb 
standard  of  admission  is  radically  wrong.  This  may  mean  an  almost 
Herculean  task  to  some  unlettered  woman,  and  mere  child's  play  to  a 
graduate  from  the  Higher  Middle  School,  while  nevertheless  the 
former  may  be  a  much  more  suitable  candidate  for  baptism  than  the 
latter.  The  requirements  for  admission  along  the  line  of  knowledge 
should  be  very  flexible,  lest  we  admit  some  "  wise  and  prudent ''  who 
are  only  intellectually  fit,  and  reject  some  of  the  "  bates  "  to  whom 
the  rciil  things  of  the  kingdom  have  been  revealed  by  the  Father. 
We  want  to  remember  the  ignorant  Scotch  woman,  who,  when  ex- 
amined for  admission  could  not  answer  properly  a  single  question  put 
to  her,  but  was  admitted  upon  her  assertion  that  though  she  could  not 
speak  for  Je-^us,  she  could  die  f«)r  him. 

One  safe  guide  I  believe  to  be  the  application  of  the  words  of  our 
Lord  :  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  Though  the  real  test  of 
faith  omj'S  to  many  after  they  have  openly  confessed  Clirist  by  baptism^ 
still,  the  period  of  instruction  should  supply  in  all  cases  sometiiing  of 
a  test  as  to  the  real  fitness  of  a  candidate  for  becoming  a  meml)er  of 
the  visible  church.  If  as  candidates  no  evidences  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
work  upon  the  heart  and  life  are  visible,  it  is  not  to  In*  supposed  that 
in  some  mysterious  way  these  results  are  suddenly  brought  about  by 
the  mere  process  of  baptism. 

d.  And  this  leads  me  to  say  under  this  part  of  our  subject,  that 
great  care  should  he  taken  to  impress  U{)on  candidates  for  biptism 
that  they  are  baptized  because  they  are  believers,  and  not  that  they 
are  true  believers  simply  because  they  are  baptized.  If  your  experience 
agrees  at  all  with  mine,  you  will  have  frequently  notice^!  how  much 
the  ideas  of  candidates  are  confused  on  this  point.     The  catechisms 
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and  hand  books  may  have  it  all  down  plain  enough,  yet  notwith- 
standing, candidates  are  liable  to  think  that  what  more  than  anything 
else  constitutes  them  Christians  is  their  having  received  baptii^in.  In 
other  words,  they  confuse  the  two  ideas  in  that  classical  })a8sage  ul  Paul 
in  Bom.  20 :  10.  ^^  With  the  heart  man  believeth  imto  righteousness : 
and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation ''  and  again  in 
2  Cor.  4 :  12.  '^  I  believed,  and  therefore  have  I  spoken."  When  the 
candidate  examined  for  admission  is  asked, — "  Why  do  you  wish  to 
receive  baptism  and  belong  to  the  church  ?"  the  answer  is  often  far 
from  satisfactory,  and  seldom  simply  what  it  ought  to  be,  namely. 
"  To  openly  confess  what  I  inwardly  believe.''  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion used  should  make  unmistakably  clear  to  the  candidate  that  by 
receiving  baptism  he  becomes  a  Christian  in  name,  i.  e.  openly  as- 
sumes the  name  of  Christian  and  that  he  has  no  right  to  assume 
this  name  unless  he  honestly  and  heartily  believes  that  the  name 
expresses  what  he  actually  is. 

e.  An  undue  desire  on  the  part  of  the  nussionary  or  the  Japanese 
pastor  or  evangelist  to  see  candidates  baptized  in  order  to  swell  the 
roll  of  membership  and  make  as  good  a  show  as  possible  in  the  annual 
report,  is  of  course  to  be  deprecated  at  all  times.  At  the  same  time 
it  diould  be  made  plain  to  candidates  that  public  confession  by  baptism 
is  their  duty  whenever  they  "  believe  with  the  heart  unto  righteous- 
Bess/'  The  question  as  to  how  far  the  postponement  of  baptism  is 
justifiable  or  advisable  by  reason  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  relatives 
cannot  be  decided  upon  its  own  merits,  but  in  any  case  the  main 
responsibility  should  be  made  to  rest  with  the  candidate.  It  also 
ought  to  be  urged  that  objections  from  no  other  relatives  than  parents 
and  guardians  should  ever  be  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to 
delay  the  baptism  of  an  otherwise  fit  candidate.  But  of  more  impor- 
tance is  the  question  of  baptizing  a  candidate  while  in  a  position  of 
public  or  private  relations  that  compel  him  to  break  one  or  more  of 
the  plain  commands  of  Christian  morality.  Such  cases  are  not 
imaginary  but,  as  we  all  know,  of  frequent  occurrence.  Must  a  can- 
didate for  instance  give  up  his  position  which  compels  work  on  the 
Lord's  day,  before  he  can  receive  baptism  ?  One  thing,  1  suppose,  is 
quite  certain  as  far  as  experience  goes,  namely, — if  he  does  not  give 
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it  up  jis  a  condition  of  receiving  baptism,  he  will  not  likely  give  it 
up  afterwards  becau^^e  he  is  a  church  member.  This  suggests  a  defect 
in  the  matter  of  growth  in  Christian  character  which  will  be  noticed  in 
the  third  part  of  our  subject.  It  is  commonly  agreed,  I  think,  that 
there  are  a  few  lines  of  employment  in  which  Sunday  work  would 
seem  unavoidable :  but  they  are  very  few  indeed.  In  other  matters 
than  Sunday  observance,  for  example,  such  as  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquor  or  tobacco,  or  anything  that  may  belong  to  the  category  of  doubt- 
ful morality,  the  Scriptural  rule  is  always  the  safest  and  best  as  a  test  of 
membership.  In  cases  where  this  Scriptural  rule  is  variously  inter- 
preted, the  party  responsible  must  honestly  seek  for  the  best  light  poasiblei 
and  then  fearlessly  act  according  to  his  convictions.  The  standard  for 
admission  should  be  high  enough  so  as  not  to  lower  the  dignity  of  the 
church  of  Christ  or  bring  dishonor  upon  his  cause :  and  on  the  other 
hand  it  should  be  low  enough  to  bring^t  within  reach  of  simple, 
honest  l)e]ievers,  who,  without  the  substratum  of  years  and  generations 
of  Christian  training,  are  struggling  to  realize  for  themselves  the  new 
life  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

(3).     Best  Methods  for  the  Upbuilding  of  Ohristian  Character. 

This  part  of  our  subject  is  for  us  as  foreign  missionaries  beset 
with  special  difficulties.  Nearly  all  the  pastoral  care  of  the  churcheB 
in  Japan  is  in  the  hands  of  Japanese  pastors  and  evangelists. 
We  may  preach  a  sermon  or  two  on  Sunday  to  this  or  that  con- 
gregation of  believers,  but  it  is  evident  that  this  goes  only  a  very 
short  way  in  supplying  means  for  the  upbuilding  of  Christian 
character.  These  means  must  largely  come  from  tliose  who  are  in 
daily  contact  with  the  Christians,  who  can  enter  into  the  every  day 
life  of  the  believer,  and  know  from  personal  experience  and  from 
intimate  contact  with  Christians  the  special  needs  and  pocaliar 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  progress  in  Christian  character.  But  in  this 
larger  sphere  of  direct  intercourse  we  as  missionaries  can  exert  in- 
directly an  influence  through  the  pastors  and  evangelists.  The 
Christian  pastors  and  evangelists  of  to-day  have  been  largely  trained 
for  their  w^ork  by  the  foreign  missionaries,  and  it  is  no  disparagment 
of  Japanese  progress  to  predict  that  this  will  be  the  case,  at  leant  to 
quite  dn  extent,  for  some  time  iu  the  future.     In  the  theological 
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traiDing  schools  therefore  methods  for  the  upbuilding  of  Christian 
character  can  be  taught  and  discussed  in  their  bearing  upon  tlie  work. 
To  do  this  at  all  satisfactorily  it  is  nece^sar}'  that  those  in  charge  of 
this  department  have  some  practical  experience  of  what  are  the  speidal 
needs  of  the  work  for  which  the  young  men  are  being  prepared.  And 
this  practical  exjierience  of  the  teacher,  be  he  foreigner  or  Japanc^sc, 
should  be  constantly  augmented  by  direct,  personal  contact  with 
the  work  of  the  church.  This  may  be  difficult,  especially  in  Ja))an, 
as  far  as  the  foreign  missionary  is  concerned,  but  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Theoretical  homiletics  introduced  iVom  foreign  text-b<K)ks 
may  fail  at  many  points  when  practically  applied  to  the  work  in 
hand.  It  would  also  se(».m  to  follow  that  as  soon  as  possible,  this 
part  of  the  theological  training  ought  to  be  put  into  the  hands  o{ 
experienced  Jajianese  pastors  who  are  at  the  same  time  "  apt  to  teach." 

Another  sphere  of  influence  for  us  foreign  missionaries  along 
this  sjiecial  line  is  our  contact  as  travelling  evangelif^ts  and  oth(»r- 
wise,  with  our  Japanese  f(jl  low- workers.  Here  the  need  and  methods 
of  work  can  be  frequently  talked  over  nhd  results  of  different  methods 
-compared.  Here  we  can  urge  upon  the  i)astoTS  and  evangelists  their 
fiolemn  resp<3nsiblity  in  elevating  the  Christian  character  of  those 
under  their  care,  and  point  out  how  the  continued  welfare  and 
d^ree  of  influence  of  the  Christian  church  in  the  world  depend 
largely  upon  the  inwanl  spiritual  growth  of  the  church  itself.  Com- 
ing to  the  more  direct  question  as  to  what  methods  are  best  calculated 
to  ])romote  the  upbuilding  of  Christian  character,  I  would  mention 
as  the  most  imi)ortant.  (1)  Growth  in  knowledge  of  the  word  of 
God.  (2)  Prayer-life.  (3)  Eegular  attendance  ui)on  the  church 
Bervictis.  (4)  Faithfulness  in  daily  duties.  The  upbuilding  of 
Christian  character  is  a  continuous  proo(3ss  :  a  growth,  as  natural  in 
the  spiritual  world  as  is  that  of  a  plant  or  tree  in  the  material 
world.  Hehce  it  is  dependent  upon  tlie  use  of  the  means  provided 
for  it  by  God,  the  neglect  is  spiritual  poverty  and  death. 

(1.)  Growth  in  Knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God,  though  it  may 
not  be  equally  available  to  all,  according  as  it  is  available  to  each 
one,  lies  at  the  very  htma  of  growth  in  Christian  character.  Not 
the  knowledge  that  **  {mfft^th  up,"  but  that  knowledge  which  comes 
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by  deep  meditation  upon  God's  word,  with  the  sole  object  of  know- 
ing the  will  of  God  in  order  to  do  it.  And  here  we  meet  at  once  a 
practical  difficulty  in  our  work  at  the  present  stage.  Largely  from 
force  of  circumstances,  but  not  altogether  without  our  fault,  there 
is  a  great  lack  of  definite  knowledge  of  the  word  on  the  part  of 
many  who  are  preachers  and  teachei-s  among  the  people.  And  we 
know  that  they  cannot  impart  to  others  what  they  themselves  do  not 
possess.  Our  first  aim  therefore  should  be  to  help  the  Japanese 
pastors  and  evangelists  in  acquiring  a  broader  and  deeper  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  in  order  that  they  may  be  better  able  to  "  feed  the  flock/' 

(2.)  But  closely  connected  with  knowledge  of  the  word  is 
prayer-life  as  a  method  of  building  up  Christian  character.  Hence 
whatever  helps  and  stimulates  the  prayer-life  should  be  urged  upon 
our  Christians,  and  the  means  for  attaining  growth  in  prayer-life 
should  be  pointed  out,  and  as  far  as  possible  furnished  by  us.  The 
prayer-life  is  the  fruit  of  cultivation  by  means  of  external  appli- 
ances and  internal  appropriation,  exactly  as  in  the  cultivation  of  a 
plant  or  flower.  This  is  a  secret  of  the  kingdom,  with  which  we 
must  help  our  Christians  to  become  acquainted. 

(3.)  As  to  regular  attendance  upon  Church  services,  it  goes 
almost  without  saying  that  these  God-appointed  means  cannot  be 
neglected  without  starving  the  soul  spiritually.  Do  our  Christians 
know  what  important  place  these  means  of  grace  occupy  in  the 
upbuilding  of  Christian  character  ?  If  not,  then  we  should  take 
every  occasion  to  let  them  know,  impressing  the  fact  upon  them  in 
our  teaching  and  preaching,  and  helping  our  Japanese  pastors  and 
evangelists  to  make  the  church  services  as  spiritually  attractive  and 
profitable,  as  is  possible.  Our  own  faithfulness  in  attending  the 
services  will  also  have  a  good  effect.  Here  too  example  speaks  louder 
than  precept,  and  the  distinction  of  foreign  and  Japanese  does  not 
come  into  play.  Neither  the  fact  of  not  being  able  to  follow  a 
Japanese  sermon,  nor  that  of  not  deriving  much  spiritual  benefit^ 
should  be  considered  a  sufficient  excuse  for  absenting  ourselves  from 
the  regular  services  of  the  church.  We  are  there  not  only  for  our 
own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  others  as  well. 

(4.)    Finally,  faithfulness  in  daily  duties  is  one  of  the  most 
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powerful  means  of  building  up  spiritual  life.  Christianity  utterly 
tx>ndemn6  a  disruption  between  the  religious  and  secular  life  of  the 
believer.  Lack  of  honesty  in  business,  of  faithfulness  to  promises, 
of  punctuality  in  service,  of  proper  regard  for  the  family  and  social 
relations,  will  make  it  impossible  for  a  Christian  to  be  built  up  in  his 
spiritual  life.  Whoever  habitually  and  knowingly  lives  in  violation 
of  Grod's  plain  commands,  worships  and  prays  in  vain.  This  is  a 
new  teaching  to  those  who  have  been  bom  and  brought  up  in  non- 
Christian  lands  where  the  native  religions  lay  no  stress  upon  the 
necessity  of  harmony  between  what  a  man  believes  and  what  he 
lives.  This  necessity  therefore  we  should  make  plain,  and  insist 
upon  to  our  utmost  ability,  at  the  same  time  emphasizing  our  teach- 
ing by  personal  example. 

The  great  importance  of  these  four  methods  above  mentioned, 
for  the  upbuilding  of  Christian  character  might  be  abundantly 
illustrated  and  enforced  by  references  to  the  examples  and  teachings 
of  holy  writ.  For  while  the  Bible  has  comparatively  little  to  say 
about  methods  for  winning  unbelievers,  and  still  less  about  methods 
for  instructing  candidates  for  baptism,  it  has  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  methods  for  the  upbuilding  of  Christian  character.  For  this 
last  is  after  all  the  great  and  final  purpose  of  God  in  his  redemption- 
plan. 

Of  the  three  parts  of  our  subject  none  yields  in  importance  to 
«iiher  of  the  other  two.  They  are  the  natural  steps  in  building  a 
Boul  "  from  darkness  to  light  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto 
Ck)d/'  Together  they  comprise  the  entire  process  of  the  kingdom  of 
Qod  on  earth  during  the  present  age.  What  above  all  else  we  are 
conisrtantly  to  remember  is  that  our  methc^s  are  nothing  if  disasso- 
ciated from  the  grace  and  power  of  God :  but  that  they  are  of 
XLDshakable  importanc3  if  vitalised  by  the  Spirit  of  Qod,  and  con- 
aecrated  entirely  to  the  Master's  use. 

Note. — ^The  time-limit  placed  upon  the  papers  of  this  Con- 
ference oompelled  me  to  refrain  from  discussing  many  details  of 
methods,  such  &s,  kinds  of  meetings  most  helpful,  ways  of  making 
aneetings  attractive,  literary  and  other  helps,  etc.  Most  of  such 
details  will  have  to  vary  considerably  according  to  local  and  other 
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circuiufltances  affecting  the  work.  But  where  the  uuderl}'ing  princi- 
ples and  methods  are  of  the  right  kind,  these  details  will,  readily 
adjust  themselves  through  the  care  and  tact  of  the  worker,  ex- 
perience being  the  most  valuable  guide. 


DISCUSSION. 

J,  W.  McCOLLUM.    S.  B.  C,   FUKUOKA. 

Methods  are  crystalized  experience,  which  in  large  measure  take 
form  both  from  the  conditions  of  the  people  and  the  content  of  the 
message.  As  missionaries  we  come  with  G(kI's  revelation  as  messen- 
gers to  the  people.  The  message  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  to  un- 
believers may  be  put  in  a  word  viz ; — 

Repent,  In  Mark  2  :  14  wo  have  — "  Jesus  came  into  Galilee, 
preaching — and  saying— Repent  ye  and  believe  the  gospel."  Then 
in  Acts  2 :  37-38 — "  Peter,  said  unto  them,  Rei)ent  and  be  baptized." 
Once  more  in  Acts  17  :  30  Paul  after  stating  the  fundamental  truth 
of  God's  sovereignty  urges  upon  the  Athenians  this  same  great  truth, 
repentance^  as  a  necessity.  Hence  the  best  method  of  "winning 
Iwlievere  "  is  that  which  shall  lead  them  to  accept  this  tinith.  There 
is  no  other  message  by  which  men  can  be  won  to  God.  Christ,  and 
his  apostles  sanctified  by  practice  that  method  which  we  now  call 
preaching  L  e.  the  public  proclamation  of  the  Gospels.  The  com- 
mand is,  "  As  ye  go  preach." 

Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  of  necessity  many  missionisiries  gave 
much  time  to  teaching  English.  The  revision  of  the  Treaties  has 
removed  all  restrictions  as  to  travel  and  residence  in  the  interior.  I 
plead  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  purpose  for  which  we  came,  as  the 
method  in  evangelistic  work,  viz : — preach  the  gospel  in  the  language 
of  the  people. 

One  danger  which  we  need  to  avoid  in  our  preaching  is  that  of 
confusing  western  civilization  and  the  gospel  and  making  them  part 
and  parcel  of  each  other;  The  sj>lendid  achievements  of  our  Japanese 
breihem  as  preachers  provoker*  ardent  admiration.  But  oh,  it  ia 
pitiable  that  souls  starving  for  the  '*  Bread  of  Life  "  should  be  sent 
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away  with  only  the  bran  of  19th  century  progress  and  civililization  ! 
Brethren,  brethren,  preach — preach  the  Goftpel  and  God  will  give 
the  increase. 

I  omit  the  discussion  of  the  second  point,  viz: — Instructing 
candidates  for  baptism,  and  prefer  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  third 
point,  viz  : — The  upbuilding  of  Christian  charact<^r.  The  question  is 
not  how  Christian  character  grows,  but  rather,  by  what  means  we 
may  bring  believers  unto  the  attainment  of  the  fulness  of  the  stature 
of  Christ.  Our  chief  duty  here  is  to  "  feed  the  sheep  "  or  (1)  make 
our  preaching  largely  exi)ository.  Unfold  the  scriptures  in  such  a 
way  that  the  humblest  and  the  most  unlearned  as  well  as  the  learned, 
shall  find  meat  for  their  souls.  The  first  preachers  of  the  gospel 
repeated  again  and  again  the  simple  gospel  story.  Happy  he,  who 
led  by  the  Spirit  unfolds  the  truth  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Spirit 
himself  shall  apply  it  to  the  heart«»  and  cause  it  to  be  taken  up  into 
the  lives  of  believers.  (2)  Personal  and  sympathetic  contact  with  our 
brethren.  To  one  who  longs  to  do  the  full  work  of  an  evangelist 
lucial  distinctions  are  a  grievous  burden.  Many  times,  in  my  own 
experience,  I  could  have  wisheA  to  have  been  born  a  Japanese.  Yet, 
brethren,  in  spite  of  all  that  separates,  by  constant  effort,  constant 
prayer,  and  a  large  measure  of  patience  and  persistence,  we  can  attain 
unto  that  closely  intimate  relation  with  our  Japanese  brethren  which 
shall  enable  us  to  touch  their  lives  at  many  points. 

3.  Then  in  all  our  preaching  and  in  all  our  association  with  our 
brethren  the  one  prerequisite  to  success  is  a  "  living  of  the  gospel  " 
in  our  daily  lives.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  "  Be  ye  imita- 
tors of  me,  even  as  I  also  am  of  Christ."  Oh,  that  with  authority 
bom  of  humility,  we  might  go  in  and  out  amongst  our  people  with 
those  words  on  our  lips.  We  can  at  least  pray  that,  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  they  be  writ  large  in  our  live^,  so  that,  in  imitating  as  our 
people  may  be  also  imitators  of  Christ. 

Our  essayist  brought  out  one  side  of  this  question  very  clearly, 
namely  the  conditions  which  we  are  to  meet.  But  there  is  another 
ttde,  namely,  the  message  with  which  we  are  to  meet  these  condi- 
tions. 

Repentance  is  the  message  that  makes  the  method.     It  was  the 
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message  of  Christ  when  he  preached  throughout  Galilee  saying, 
"  Repent  ye  and  believe  the  Gospel : "  it  was  the  message  of  Peter 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  it  was  the  message  of  Paul.  The  method 
which  Christ  gave  and  the  apostles  followed  and  which  we  must 
follow  is, — preach.  Until  recently  the  teaching  of  English  was  a 
necessary  condition  of  our  entering  the  interior.  But  the  time  has 
come  when  this  can  and  should  be  dropped.  Now  we  ourselves  are 
to  learn  the  language  and  speak  to  the  people  in  spite  of  our  lisping 
tongues  and  stammering  utteranc3s.  I  do  not  wish  to  belittle  the 
work  of  the  Japanese  evangelists  because  God  has  wrought  wonders 
through  them,  but  let  us  beware  of  following  the  example  of  many 
of  them  who  preach  too  much  about  civilization,  morality  and 
patriotism  and  not  enough  about  repentance  and  faith. 
In  conclusion  let  us  remember  three  points : 

1.  Preach  in  an  expository  way. 

2.  Come  in  close  touch  with  the  people. 

3.  Live  the  Gospel.  Let  your  life  be  such  that  you  can  say 
with  St.  Paul,  "  Be  ye  imitators  of  me  even  as  I  am  of  Christ." 

Rev.  W.  p.  Buncombe. 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  work  which  we  are  doing  here  in 
Tokyo.  We  have  a  Gospel  Hall  at  which  is  held  a  service  every 
evening  in  the  week  except  Monday.  After  each  meeting  we  invite 
people  up  stairs  and  spend  some  time  in  Bible  reading  and  study. 
This  ended,  it  is  our  plan  to  approach  every  individual  present  and 
talk  to  each  personally  about  Christ. 

As  to  results  I  may  say  that  there  is  seldom  a  meeting  at  which 
several  unbelievers  do  not  remain  for  the  Bible  reading.  Our 
Mission  has  three  other  such  halls,  one  each  in  Osaka,  Nagoya, 
and  Eumamoto. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Price. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  class  who  call  themselves 
Christian,  yet  who  are  not  recognized  by  the  Church  nor  are  their 
names  found  on  her  rolls.  These  are  those  continually  dropping  out 
from  our  congregations.     The  number  thus  dropping  out  is  so  great 
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that  the  annual  increase  is  practically  eaten  up.     We  often  meet 
these  wandering  sheep  in  the  poit  . 

Now  this  class  ought  to  be  looked  after.  Practically  nothing  is 
done  by  the  church  to  restore  them.  The  Church  goes  everywhere 
to  convert  one  sinner  but  does  not  properly  care  for  those  already 
within  her  fold.  Some  one  has  said  that  the  most  n^lected  class 
in  Japan  is  the  church  member  class. 
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SECOND  PAPER. 

Christian  Work  in  the  Liu-Chiu  Islands/^ 

Rev.  R.  Austin  Thomson,  A.  B.  M.  U..  Kobe. 

Fifty  years  ago,  before  Japan  was  opened  to  Christian  liglit  and 
civilization,  a  missionary  was  at  work  in  the  Liu-Chiu  islands.  Just 
what  led  to  the  commencement  of  efforts  to  give  the  light  to  these 
out  of  the  way  islanders  is  not  known  to  the  writer,  although  it  is 
supposed  that  the  idea  was  first  formed  in  the  minds  of  some  Chris- 
tian English  naval  officers  who  subscribed  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  towards  the  organization  of  what  was  known  as  the  Liu-Chiu 
Naval  Mission. 

In  those  days  Naha,  the  port  of  the  Liu-Chiu  Islands,  was  the 
rendezvous  of  the  foreign  fleets  in  these  waters',  as  the  beautiful 
little  cemetery  on  the  rock-bound  coast  with  its  numerous  graves 
where  rest  those  who  died  in  that  far  away  place  still  evidences,  and 
it  was  from  these  islands  that  Commodore  Perry  commenced  those 
operations  which  finally  resulted  in  throwing  open  Japan  not  only 
to  trade  but  to  evangelization.  The  story  of  the  landing  of  the  first 
missionary  on  the  main  island  as  related  to  the  writer  by  an  eye- 
witness, an  old  man  of  over  seventy  years  of  age,  the  son  of  a  forma* 
mayor  of  Naha,  was  highly  romantic. 

Dr.  Bettelheim,  a  converted  Hungarian  Jew,  was  the  first  to 
take  up  work  among  this  people.  He  arrived  at  Naha  in  May,  1846, 
with  his  English  wife,  his  family  of  two  children  and  household 
goods  on  board  an  English  man-of-war,  at  that  time  the  only  means 

*  (A  First  Paper  on  Christian  Work  in  Formosa,  though  called  for  by  the  pro* 
grmmme,  had  not  been  assigned  to  any  one  and  so  no  paper  was  prese*)^  at  the  con- 
ference, on  this  subject.) 
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Df  getting  there.  Applicatiou  was  at  once  made  to  the  officials  for 
permission  to  land  and  begin  work,  but  it  was  refused  and  strict 
injimctions  were  issued  to  the  lK>atmen  not  to  bring  the  missionary 
ashore.  He  bided  his  time,  however,  and  one  day  while  a  boatman 
was  on  board  the  vessel,  probably  beguiled  below,  Dr.  Bettelheim 
immediately  piled  his  family  and  goods  into  the  boat  and  waited. 
When  the  boatman  returned  and  uiaw  his  boat  full  of  unexpected 
guests  he  fell  on  the  deck  and  implored  the  officers  to  take  them 
back  on  board  saying  that  he  would  be  severely  punished  if  the 
missionary  went  ashore  in  his  boat.  No  notice  was  taken  of  his 
appeal  as  the  officials  had  no  right  to  refuse  them  permission  to 
land,  and  after  waiting  for  five  or  six  hours  he  most  reluctantly  left 
for  the  shore.  The  war  vessel  sailed  away  and  thas  this  brave 
missionary  took  up  his  lonely  post  among  these  islanders  for  Christ's 
sake  and  the  Gosi>el.  It  was  no  light  task  this  man  had  undertaken 
and  listening  to  the  incidents  as  they  were  related  on  the  spot  where 
they  had  occurred  and  seeing  the  house  where  he  had  lived  for  years 
pointed  out,  one  could  not  help  a  feeling  of  profound  respect  for  the 
one  who  had  thus  separated  himself  from  the  world  and  cast  his  lot, 
an  unwelcome  messenger,  among  a  strange  people. 

The  same  year  that  mission  work  was  oi)ened  on  these  islands 
two  Jesuit  priests  arrived  from  China.  One  of  whom  was  later 
appointed  Bishop  of  Japan  !  The  other  priest  died  two  years  after- 
wards and  his  grave  is  still  seen  in  the  foreign  cemetery.  The  Bishop, 
seeing  no  prospect  of  getting  to  Japan,  soon  gave  up  the  work  and 
returned  to  China.  But  Dr.  Bettelheim  held  on  for  seven  long  years 
amid  all  kinds  of  trials.  It  would  indeed  be  a  thrilling  record  of 
missionary  experience  to  read  of  all  he  suiBFored  during  these  years. 
But  for  the  frequent  appearance  of  war  vessels  and  the  consequent 
fear  of  punishment  doubtless,  the  officials  who  hated  him  bitterly, 
would  have  made  an  end  of  him,  as  on  one  occasion  when  he  had 
heea  arrested  and  beaten,  the  sudden  appearance  of  an  English 
▼essel  caused  his  instant  release  and  the  officials  were  compelled  to 
i^x>logize  and  afford  him.  thereafter  at  least  protection  from  assault. 
The  petty  annoyances  to  which  he  was  subjected  daily  must  have 
been  exceedingly  trying  and  enough  to  break  down  the  strongest 
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will.  Guard-houses  were  erected  at  the  entrance  to  his  residence  so 
that  he  was  kept  under  the  strictest  surveillance  night  and  day. 
Spies  followed  him  everywhere  he  went  and  if  he  stopped  to  preach 
or  speak  to  the  people,  at  a  signal  from  these  men  the  crowd  would 
at  once  disappear  from  sight.  When  he  distributed  tracts  and 
portions  of  Scriptures  the  officials  would  gather  them  up  from  the 
people  and  return  them  to  him  next  day  in  neatly  tied  packages. 
The  shop-keepers  were  forbidden  to  sell  him  anything  and  in  every 
possible  way  his  position  was  made  as  impleasant  as  could  be  in  the 
hope  of  driving  him  out  of  the  islands.  His  health  finally  gave  way 
mider  the  strain  of  constant  persecution  and  he  was  eventually  forced 
to  retire  from  the  field.  Another  missionary  named  Moreton  wa^  sent 
out  to  take  up  the  work,  but  he  did  not  hold  out  long  and  very  soon 
the  Liu-Chiuan  officials  rejoiced  to  see  the  last  of  missionary  effort 
among  them  for  the  time  being.  It  would  only  be  fair  to  state  here 
that  as  far  as  could  be  learned  the  opposition  which  Dr.  Bettelheim 
met  with  did  not  originate  with  the  common  people.  At  first  his 
communications  with  them  were  freely  allowed  and  they  seemed  well 
disposed  to  be  taught,  but  the  authorities  soon  took  the  alarm,  and* 
there  is  reason  to  think,  on  political  grounds  merely.  Tliey  were  in 
constant  fear  of  the  Japanese  imder  whose  espionage  they  were  con- 
tinually and  who,  they  well  knew,  would  tolerate  no  show  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  little  Kingdom  and  would  look  upon  its  introduction  into 
Liu-Chiu  as  the  first  step  towards  breaking  down  the  exclusive  system 
of  Japan.  The  feeling  against  Dr.  Bettelheim  on  this  account  to\%'ard8 
the  last,  had  become  so  worked  up  that  the  officials  and  he  were 
living  in  a  state  of  undisguised  hostility  toward  each  other  and  they 
welcomed  his  departure. 

Thus  closed  the  first  chapter  of  missionaiy  eflFort  among  the 
Liu-Chiusans. 

Nearly  forty  years  had  come  and  gone  before  Mission  work  was 
again  attempted  on  these  islands.  A  great  change  had  come  over 
the  scene.  The  Liu-Chiuan  power  had  forever  passed  away  and  the 
islands  had  become  Japanese  territory.  The  ancient  palace,  with  its 
parks  beautiful  as  a  mid-summer  dream  was  turned  into  a  militaiy 
ibarracks ;  and  the  old  Liu-Chiuan  prince  and  his  family  forcibly 
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deported ;  they  are  now  living  in  Tokyo  as  pensioners  of  the  Japan- 
ese Government. 

Meanwhile  mission  work  had  been  opened  in  Japan  and  had 
met  with  wonderful  success,  but  none  of  the  societies  at  work  seemed 
to  take  much  thought  of  the  neglected  condition  of  the  Liu-Chiuans* 
Though  substantial  offers  of  help  had  been  made  on  their  behalf,  yet 
none  seemed  ready  to  undertake  the  work  of  evangelizing  these 
islands.  It  remained  for  a  dear  old  lady  from  Scotland,  who  visited 
Japan  in  the  Spring  of  1891,  to  give  the  needed  impulse  and  to  be 
the  means  of  re-opening  the  work  among  this  people.  Her  interest 
was  not  a  transient  one  nor  was  it  of  sudden  growth.  For  years  the 
thought  of  sending  the  message  of  the  Gospel  to  these  islanders  had 
been  on  her  mind  and  heart,  but  she  had  not  been  able  to  ac- 
complish it. 

The  writer  met  this  lady  at  Kobe  and  had  a  most  interesting 
talk  with  her  about  the  work,  but  nothing  was  settled  at  that  time. 
On  her  return  to  Scotland  she  made  a  definite  oflFer  to  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union  through  the  writer  of  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  open  up  the  work  on  the  islands  and  to  sustain  it  for  a 
number  of  years  with  the  understanding  that  if  the  work  proved 
successful  it  should  be  kept  up  by  the  mission.  The  opening  of  this 
most  interesting  field  was  cordially  approved  by  the  Mission  and 
also  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union  at  Boston  and  steps  were  immediately  taken  to  secure  good 
Japanese  evangelists.  In  this  we  were  very  successful.  Mr.  Hara 
Michinosuke,  one  of  our  Theological  students,  having  had  this  work 
among  these  islands  laid  upon  his  heart  was  only  waiting  for  the 
way  to  be  opened  up  for  him  to  go,  so  it  seemed  specially  providen- 
tial that  the  man  and  the  means  should  both  be  forthcoming  at  the 
aame  time.  Early  in  the  Autumn  of  1891  Mr.  Hara  and  his  family 
along  with  Mr.  Okamoto,  another  Baptist  evangelist  who  had  been 
an  official  of  the  Japanese  Government  in  the  Island  some  years 
previous,  left  for  the  Liu-Chiu  islands  to  re-open  the  work  which 
had  beeA  closed  for  over  forty  years  and  thus  these  two  men  became 
the  first  Christian  Japanese  evangelists  to  these  islands  What  a 
wonderfiil  change  that  the  very  people  who  had  been  primarily  tlie 
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x»U8e  of  the  work  being  stopped  and  had'  shown  so  much  hostility  to 
Dr.  Bettelheim,  should  iu  the  providence  of  God,  he  the  ones  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  islanders  in  later  years. 

During  the  following  winter,  Eev.  I.  H.  Correll,  of  the  M.  E 
Mission,  visited  the  islands,  holding  a  number  of  meetings  in  the 
Baptist  meeting  place ;  the  next  year  this  mission  sent  an  evangelist 
with  his  family  to  carry  on  Christian  work.  The  writer  understands 
that  Kev.  J.  C.  Davison,  of  the  M.  E.  Mission  also  visited  these 
islands  in  1887,  but  no  work  was  attempted  at  that  time.  In  1893 
Bishop  Bickersteth,  of  the  S.  P.  G.  Mission,  made  a  brief  visit  of  a 
few  days  to  the  islands  and  as  a  result  the  C.  M.  S.  stationed  an 
.  evangelist  at  Naha  the  following  year. 

In  Jan.  1892,  the  writer  accompanied  by  his  wife  made  his 
first  visit  to  the  islands.  It  was  a  memorable  trip,  if  for  nothing 
else  than  the  vicissitudes  of  the  voyage  both  going  and  returning 
The  sight  of  a  foreign  lady  nearly  upset  the  equilibrium  of  the  city 
of  Naha  ;  her  appearance  on  the  streets  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
suspension  of  business.  She  could  clear  the  public  square  which  was 
the  general  market  place,  of  both  merchants  and  castomers  inside  cd 
three  minutes  if  it  was  known  that  she  was  out  walking  on  the 
streets.  This  disturbance  of  the  traffic  of  the  place  led  to  a  rather 
amusing  request  on  the  part  of  the  police  that  the  lady  should  stay 
indoors  during  the  day  only  coming  out  for  exercise  after  dark. 

We  were  on  the  islands  for  nearly  three  weeks  and  held  meet- 
ings every  evening  which  were  crowded  with  Liu-Chiuans,  many 
of  whom  understood  Japanese.  Of  course  many  of  them  came 
out  of  curiosity,  but  the  kindness  and  courtesy  with  which  we  were 
received  everywhere  by  the  people  caused  us  to  think  of  the  different 
reception  accorded  to  Dr.  Bettelheim  during  his  long  stay  among 
them.  Surely  the  shadow  of  death  is  lifting  and  the  people  are 
seeking  for  the  light. 

In  the  course  of  a  brief  paper  like  this  it  would  be  quite  im- 
possible to  include  much  what  would  be  of  interest  regarding  these 
islands.  Out  of  thirty  six  only  five  or  six  are  of  any  real  size  or 
importance.  The  group  altogether  has  a  population  of  over  420,000. 
The  climatic  conditions  are  very  trying  even  to  the  Japanese  who  go 
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there  ami  frequent  vacations  as  well  as  extra  allowances  in  many 

ways  are  maile  by  the  Grovernment  to  those  who  go  to  Liu-Chiu  in 

an  official  capacity.     The  highest  altitude  of  the  islands  is  only  about 

'three  hundred  feet  above  sea  level.     The  climate  is  very  humid  and 

enervating,   malarial  conditions  abound   and   low  fevers  are  very 

prevalent  among  the  people.      All   the  houses   in   the  cities  are 

surrounded  by  high  walls  built  of  huge  blocks  of  coral  rock ;  these 

'walls  are  a  necessity  because  of  the  fierce  winds  which  at  times  blow 

over  the   islands.      Outside  the  towns  the  natives  live  in  small 

"wretched  huts,  but  whether  in  town  or  country  their  surroundings  are 

"filthy  in  the  extreme.     Their  poverty  is  beyond  all  comprehension  ; 

«ven  our  Japanese  friends  consider  it  beyond  description.     Their 

principal  article  of  diet  is  a  very  poor  variety  of  sweet  potato.    A 

superior  quality  of  rice  is  grown  on  the  islands,  but  it  is  reserved 

to  be  distilled  into  a  certain  brand  of  sake  which  brings  a  good  price  as 

an  export.     The  great  crop  of  the  islands  is  sugar  cane.     The  cane 

is  cut  in  Feb.  and  the  juice  squeezed  out  by  the  most  primitive  means 

right  on  the  field.    It  is  brought  to  Japan  in  the  form  of  thick  black 

sugar  for  further  refining.     The  average  crop  is  over  half  a  million 

barrels  each  year. 

The  Liu-Cbiuans  make  bold  claims  upon  our  credulity  by  as- 
serting that  their  traditions  date  back  seventeen  thoasand  years ; 
but  as  yet  who  are  they  ?  and  where  did  they  come  from  ?  are 
questions  >vithout  satisfactory  answers.  Professor  Chamberlain  throws 
out  the  suggestion  that  they  might  be  stragglers  from  the  main 
body  of  Japanese  invaders  who  entered  these  Islands  sometime  pre- 
vious to  the  third  century  after  Christ.  The  first  historical  mention 
made  of  the  islands  is  found  in  Chinese  records  about  the  seventh 
century  and  they  received  their  name  from  the  impression  their 
appearance,  floating  on  the  water,  made  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Chinese  explorer  who  discovered  them,  that  is  "  Eyu-Kyu,"  floating 
water  dragon. 

Having  no  written  language  of  their  own  the  Liu-Chiuans  have 
developed  no  literature ;  their  traditions  are  handed  down  orally 
firom  father  to  son.  They  have  many  peculiar  traditions  and  customs, 
among  the  former  are  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  of  the  Deluge. 
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There  is  much  along  this  line  that  would  repay  the  ivestigations  of 
one  interested  in  legendary  folk-lore. 

It  is  probable  that  their  real  history  began  somewhere  in  the 
12th.  century,  when  Tametomo,  a  celebrated  Japanese  warrior,  de- 
feated in  some  civil  war  at  home,  sailed  out  in  search  of  adventures 
and  landed  on  the  Northern  end  of  Liu-Chiu  and  speedUy  conquered 
that  part  of  the  island.  His  son,  Shunten,  noted  in  the  native 
traditions  for  his  bravery  and  virtue,  was  chosen  to  be  King  of  Inii- 
Chiu.  The  Koyal  family,  like  that  of  Japan,  claim  a  long  line  of 
unbroken  descent,  according  to  which  the  late  king,  the  present 
Marquis  Shotai  of  Tokyo  is  the  34th,  in  direct  descent. 

Buddhism  wa.s  introduced  in  the  islands  during  the  first  year  of 
Kocho  period  (1281  A.  D.),  but  was  never  very  successful  and  almost 
the  only  official  capacity  in  which,  until  quite  recently,  the  few  Bud- 
dhist priests  appeared  was  in  the  burial  services.  Very  few  temples 
are  to  be  seen,  the  only  one  of  any  note  is  betweed  Naha  and  Shuri, 
which  is  said  to  be  eight  hundred  years  old.  No  trace  of  Modern 
Buddhism  is  to  be  seen  about  it ;  the  walls  are  lined  with  the  an- 
cestral tablets  of  the  kings  of  Liu-Chiu  for  over  six  hundred  yean. 
Among  the  relics  at  this  temple  is  shown  a  very  old  bow  along  with 
some  arrows  which  are  said  to  have  belonged  to  Tametomo.  They 
looked  old  enough  to  be  true.  Up  to  within  a  few  years  ago,  the 
Buddhists  did  very  little  towards  propagating  their  cult  among  the 
islanders,  but  lately  an  impulse  of  zeal  seems  to  have  been  awakened 
among  them.  While  on  a  visit  there  sometime  ago,  a  large  tract  of 
land  was  pointed  out  to  the  ^vriter  which  the  Higashi  Honganji 
Society  of  Kyoto  had  purchased.  It  was  centrally  located  in  the  city 
of  Naha  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  purchasers  to  build  a  temple 
ct)sting  over  two  hundred  thousand  yen.  Whether  it  will  ever 
materialize  is  quite  another  question.  The  people  did  not  seem  to 
be  greatly  impressed  by  the  kindly  intention  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  these  zealous  progagandists  meet  with  very  much  success  as  the 
Liu-Chiuans  are  not  in  any  sense  a  religiously  inclined  people. 
Whatever  belief  they  may  be  said  to  possess  from  all  accounts  would 
seem  to  be  a  mixture  of  Confucianism  and  Buddhism  brought  over 
fmm    China.       When  the  Bishop  of  Victoria  visited  the  islands 
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in  1850  he  received  a  oommanication  from  the  native  authorities, 
written  in  Chinese^  in  which  they  said.  '^  We  have  attended  to  the 
doctrine  of'  Confucius  and  found  therein  principles  wherewith  to 
cultivate  personal  morality  and  to  regulate  our  families  each  accord- 
ing to  our  circumstances  and  conditions  in  life/'  The  document 
goes  on  to  state.  ''  Our  gentry  as  well  as  the  common  people  are 
without  natural  capacity  and  although  we  have  attended  exclusively 
to  Confucianism  we  have  as  yet  heen  unahle  to  arrive  "at  perfection 
in  it.  If  we  should  now  also  have  to  study  in  addition  the  religion 
of  the  Lord  of  heaven  (this  being  the  phrase  by  which  they  designat- 
ed Christianity)  such  an  attempt  would  surpass  our  ability  and  the 
heart  does  not  incline  to  it  ?"  On  this  curious  compound  of  Confucian- 
ism and  Buddhism  many  superstitions  have  been  built.  Filial 
reverence  here  as  in  China  is  the  chief  of  virtues  and  is  the  underly- 
ing basis  of  Government,  which  is  professedly  patriarchal.  "  This/' 
as  has  been  well  remariced,  '^  is  the  great  source  of  serfdom  and 
opens  a  wide  door  for  the  grossest  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  so  called 
paternal  rulers." 

As  a  race,  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  the  Liu-Chiuans  are  much 
below  the  average  of  the  Chinese  or  the  Japanese.  They  have  no 
Dantai^  and  in  this  they  differ  very  much  from  their  Western  neigh- 
bors. For  centuries  they  have  been  ground  between  two  mill-stones 
ind  that  combined  with  the  lyranny  of  their  own  officials  has  utter- 
y  crushed  out  every  particle  of  decision  of  character  leaving  them  •a 
ireak,  spiritless  and  grovelling  people.  This  is  evidenced  in  the 
)ecaliar  fact  that  for  many  years  the  Government  of  Liu-Chiu  paid 
ribute  r^ularly  to  both  China  and  Japan  at  the  same  time  and 
irhile  they  feared  the  one  nation  they  cordially  hated  the  other. 

Just  what  has  been  accomplished  along  Christian  lines  during 
he  past  eight  years  is  very  difficult  to  say.  Three  missions  are  now 
>a  the  islands,  the  Baptist,  Methodist  and  Episcopal,  each  having 
Tapanese  evangelists  living  in  Naha  and  around  these  three  centres 
f  Christian  influence  little  groups  of  believers  are  gathering  and  are 
Mtng  taught  the  way  of  life. 

The  membership  in  the  MetK  Epis.  Church  at  Naha  is  at  pre- 
*  Asoeutions  or  orgsniaitioiis  poUtioal  or  otbcrwise. 
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eent ;  adult  communicants,  native  aiid  Japanese^  54,  probationiers  45, 
19  having  been  baptized  during  the  past  year.  In  the  Baptist 
Church  there  are  35  membere  who  are  nearly  all  Liu-Chiuans  and 
quite  a  number  of  enquirers.  The  exact  statistics  for  the  year  have 
not  yet  come  to  hand.  The  Baptist  mission  has  a  very  successful 
industrial  school  of  over  130  pupils,  divided  into  classes  of  girls  and 
boys,  who  are  being  taught  Japanese  and  who  are  learning  to  make 
many  articles  of  Liu-Chiu  handicraft. 

The  Church  Mission  have 

The  whole  of  the  work  on  these  Islands  is  in  the  formative  stage 
at  present  and  it  is  not  in  mere  additions  to  church  membership  that 
its  piogress  is  to  be  judged.  To  insure  success  that  will  be  permanent 
in  the  future  the  growth  must  be  slow  and  steady,  educating  the 
people  in  the  Christian  life  by  example  and  precept  and  this  is  the 
work  that  the  evangelists  are  doing,  depending  on  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  prepare  the  hearts  of  the  people  for  the  Gospel  mes- 
sage and  to  carry  home  the  lessons  thereof. 

When  we  realize  that  it  was  thirteen  years  after  the  missionaries 
landed  in  Japan  before  the  first  church  of  nine  members  was  organix- 
ed  at  Yokohama,  the  work  in  the  Liu-Chiu  islands  carried  on  by  the 
Japanese  with  the  occasional  visits  of  the  missionaries  has  not  been 
so  ineffectual  as  might  be  supposed.  The  foundations  are  being,  laid 
of  a  good  and  lasting  work  among  these  islandere  and  it  is  well  that 
they  be  broad  and  deep  rather  than  that  the  work  should  have  a 
phenomenal  growth.  There  is  much  to  discourage  and  disheartea 
those  engaged  in  this  work,  but  when  we  realize  how  little  there  is 
to  build  upon,  the  weakness  and  unreliability  of  the  Liu-Chiuan 
character,  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  progress  should  be  slow.  The 
remembrance  of  what  they  have  been  in  the  past  should  call  out  not 
only  all  our  83rmpathy,  but  cause  us  to  exercise  much  patience 
with  them.  Centuries  of  oppression,  of  ignorance,  of  super* 
stition  and  of  vice,  of  which  we  have  little  conception,  have  to 
be  combated  and  as  a  whole  the  people,  because  of  their  environment 
and  because  of  their  indolent,  apathetic  characteristics,  are  not 
inclined  to  investigate  the  claims  of  a  new  religion  ;  but  the  light  of 
the  Gospel  can  penetrate  even  their  dark  despair  and  already  the 
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lives  of  their  Christian  teachers  are  making  an,  impression  upon 
them,  even  greater  than  their  words,  for  they  are  like  other  peoples 
in  this  respect  that  they  are  tired  of  words  which  have  in  them  no 
power  to  save,  to  uplift  and  to  heal.  It  has  been  said  on  more  than 
one  occasion  by  Liu-Chiiians,  '*  These  Christians  must  have  some- 
thing that  we  know  nothing  about ;  who  ever  heard  of  one  of  us  being 
kind  to  the  poor  or  helping  a  man  out  of  trouble  ?" 

Outside  of  Naha  and  Shuri  and  the  little  villages  in  their 
near  vicinity  not  much  has  been  attempted  in  the  way  of  evangeliza- 
tion. The  villages  are  widely  scattered  and  difficult  of  access,  and 
our  Japanese  evangelists  find  the  native  dialect  a  great  barrier  among 
the  country  people.  We  long  for  the  time  when  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  will  lay  it  upon  the  Christian  churches,  not  only  of  Japan,  but 
Liu-Chiu  as  well,  to  send  forth  of  their  own  free  will,  as  the  South 
Sea  Island  Churches  have  done,  men  and  women  filled  with  burning 
zeal  to  labor  among  the  neglected  peoples  inhabiting  the  islands 
stretching  so  many  hundreds  of  miles  south.  This  work  as  we  know 
has  been  done  among  the  South  Sea  Islands  with  marvelous  success 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Japanese  Christians  should  not,  "  go 
and  do  likewise."  The  field  is  great  and  white  unto  harvest.  We 
wait  and  labor  and  pray  for  this  great  and  glorious  awakening  among 
our  Japanese  brethren  feeling  sure  that  when  it  does  come  these 
islands  shall  rejoice  in  the  coming  of  their  Saviour,  the  Prince  of 
Peace. 


THIRD  PAPER. 

Christian  Work  among  the  Ainu. 

Rev.  J.  Batchelob,  C.  M.  S.,  SAPPona 

In  order  to  present  a  fairly  full  and  faithful  idea  as  to  what 
Christian  work  among  this  race  really  means,  it  seems  to  me  that 
berides  inuring  out  a  history  of  the  beginning  and  i^rogress  of  the 
work,  some  diort  account  ought  to  be  given  of  the  fundamental 
principles  and  essential  ideas  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  native's 
own  xeligioiL    For  if  somewhat  of  these  be  set  forth  and  appreliended. 
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not  only  may  comparison  be  made  with  the  old  Japanese  native 
religion  to  diistinct  from  Buddhism,  but  the  inner  or  spiritual  diffi- 
culties to  be  met  with  and  combated  will  become  more  apjiarent^ 
while  the  mighty  power  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  Christ  in  over- 
throwing error  and  superstition  and  renewing  the  soul  in  that  lighfy 
tnith,  and  life  which  nothing  else  in  this  world  ever  haa  done  or  can 
do,  will  stand  out  in  more  bold  and  well  defined  relief.  I  pTX)poBe-- 
therefore  to  class  the  remarks  made  in  this  paper  under  the  threes 
following  general  heads : — 

1.  The  beginning  and  progress  of  the  work. 

2.  Some  elements  of  Ainu  religion. 

3.  Methods  of  working. 

1.     The  beginning  and  progress  of  the  work. 

The  Ainu  were  first  visited  with  a  view  to  their  evangefizationr 
by  the  Eev.  W.  Dening  in  the  year  1876.  Mr.  Dening  was  at  that 
time  residing  in  Hakodate  as  the  honored  Agent  of  the  Qiurdi 
Missionary  Society  and  had  come  to  Yezo  from  Madagascar  after 
several  years  of  good  and  faithful  service  in  that  land.  He  came  hew 
with  a  great  and  blessed  trust,  namely,  to  labor  in  the  bonds  of 
Christ  as  a  missionary  with  the  special  object  of  eventually  reaching: 
the  Ainu.  The  time  he  was  able  to  give  to  this  people,  however,  ym 
necessarily  so  little  and  his  visits  to  them  so  far  between  that  he  vfdB 
unable,  amid  much  work  among  the  Japanese,  to  do  more  than  stady 
the  language  with  a  view  to  future  operations.  Mr.  Dening  tliere- 
fore  was  not  able  to  do  any  direct  evangelization  by  preaching  the 
Word  to  this  people  and  there  were  no  converts  made  during  his 
ministrations.  Nevertheless,  he  has  the  great  honor  of  being  tiie 
first  missionary  sent  to  tell  the  "  Good  News  "  to  the  Ainu  of  Yezo. 

My  own  first  visit  to  the  Ainu  took  place  in  1878  one  year  before 
my  name  appears  in  the  C.M.S.  list ;  and  from  that  time  to  this  it 
has  been  my  great  privilege  to  continue  visiting  them,  staying  in 
their  villages  a  longer  or  shorter  time  as  circumstances  allowed.  My 
r^ular  appointment  to  this  sphere  as  a  special  work,  however,  did  not 
take  place  till  1882,  but  since  that  time  the  Ainu  fcave  been  my 
particular  study  and  care. 

As  one  would  naturally  expect,  the  first  few  years  were  giviMi 
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inly  to  the  acquirement  of  the  hiuguago  which  was  ^lade  doubly 
Scult  by  there  being  no  text  books  to  read  nor  much  reliable  in- 
raatipn  to  work  upon  or  guide  one.  The  people  had  therefore  to 
m  my  only  books  on  the  language  and  everything  else  connected 
h  themselves ;  and  I  must  admit  that  I  sopaetimes  found  them 
y  difficult  to  decipher,  while  at  other  times  I  read  them  wrongly, 
itil  the  year  1885  there  was  no  sign  to  show  that  any  of  them  were 
ring  any  jMirticular  interest  in  the  (lospel  message,  and  many 
pancse,  irresponsible  and  otherwise,  who  then  dwelt  among  them 
re  working  so  that  they  should  not  do  so.  In  the  early  spring  of 
it  year,  however,  the  first  Ainu  asked  for  baptism  and  I  gave  God 
Lnk&  This  man  entered  the  visible  Church  of  Christ  on  Christmas 
f  in  1885  and  into  his  rest  in  the  summer  of  1898.  After  this 
ptLsm  tiie  people  came  out  by  ones  and  twos  till  in  the  year  1893 
jre  was  a  great  ingathering  from  various  places  of  171  souls.  From 
it  time  to  this  they  have  gone  on  coming  into  the  Church  till  there 
J  now  more  than  1150  persons  joined  to  the  Lord. 

At  the  beginning  and  for  several  years  my  wife  and  I  were  the 
ly  workers  in  the  Ainu  Mission,  but  in  1893  Mr.  C.  Nettleship 
ned  the  Society  and  was  stationed  at  Horobet^u  in  charge  of  a 
all  school  for  lads.  This  arrangement,  liowever,  did  not  meet 
th  the  approval  of  the  representfitives  of  the  Japanese  Government 
m  residing  at  Mororan  and  as  a  consequence  had  to  be  given  up. 
te  school  was  therefore  closed  and  another  opened  at  Hakodate. 
ider  the  efficient  care  of  Mr.  Nettleship  this  school  has  done  well 
i  lads  have  come  to  it  from  the  farthest  of  the  outlying  villages 
itead  of  from  that  one  village  of  Horol)etsu  as  formerly.  Thus  the 
»ik  has  not  by  any  means  been  all  plain  sailing  as  could  be  made 
rther  clear  were  it  necesbary,  but  one  can  afford  to  allow  petty 
noyances  and  also  covert  opposition  alone  for  tlie  work  is  the  Lord's 
m  and  prosper  it  must. 

Among  tJio  personnel  our  Japanese  friends,  tlie  evangelists,  should 
»t  be  foi^tten  for  they  have  worked  hand  in  hand  with  us  and 
,v6  in  two  special  cases  rendered  efficient  help.  There  are  also  now 
or  Ainu  Beaders  and  one  Catechist  laboring  with  us.  The  Mission 
0  has  lately  been  divided  up  among  all  the  C.M.S.  clergy  on  the 
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Island.  Mr.  Andrews  at  Hakodate:  Mr.  Nivou  at  Otaru:  Mr. 
Lang  at  Kushiro  :  myself  at  Sapporo — each  is  now  looking  after  the- 
Ainu  residing  in  his  own  district ;  so  that  with  some  slight  reserva- 
tion it  may  be  said  that  all  the  members  of  this  race  are  more  or  le« 
in  touch  with  us.  Out  of  some  16,000  souls  more  than  half  reside  in 
what  is  called  for  the  sake  of  convenience  the  Sapporo  district  and 
therefore  remain  under  my  charge. 

Nor  should  we  forget  Miss  Payne  who  is  now  in  England  on  fur- 
lough. This  lady  most  nobly  lived  for  several  years  quite  alone  at 
Kushiro  and  during  her  time  there  labored  assiduously  to  reach  the 
Ainu  in  the  surrounding  village?.  Miss  Bryant,  a  properly  certificated 
and  fully  qualified  nurse  from  Guy's  Hospital,  London,  joined  us  in 
the  year  1896  and  has  since  been  working  very  acceptably  among  the 
Ainu  of  Piratori  and  the  villages  around.  She  is  at  present  on  the 
way  to  her  home  in  Australia  whither  she  has  gone  on  account  of  ill 
health.  And  lEistly  there  is  Miss  Hughes  who  joined  the  Mission  in 
1897,  and  who,  besides  delivering  the  Message  to  the  Japanese  Ladiesi 
superintends  a  emiU  Homa  for  Ainu  girls  at  Sapporo.  Thus  has 
Christian  work  among  the  Ainu  progressed  in  agents  and  in  fruit 
gathered  in.  The  Lord  has  been  found  faithful  to  His  promise  which 
reads : — *^  I/),  I  am  with  you  alway  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world," 
'^  And  ray  word  shall  not  return  unto  me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish 
that  which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereunto  I 
sent  it.'' 

There  are  some  Christians  belonging  to  the  Russian  Church  on 
the  Island  of  Shikotan,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Sect  has  also  com- 
menced work  among  our  people.  The  persons  whom  I  thought  had 
been  perverted  to  their  form  of  the  faith,  however,  deny  having  joined 
them.  But  time  forbids  any  further  notice  being  taken  of  these  Sects 
in  this  paper.  The  second  point  to  which  I  would  draw  your  atten- 
tion is: — 

(2)     Some  elements  of  Ainu  religion. 

(a)    The  firet  element  I  would  mention  is  Fetichism. 

Upon  making  a  casual  visit  to  the  Ainu,  any  person,  even  though 
he  be  but  poorly  endowed  with  the  gift  of  observation,  would  soon 
conclude  that  this  people  is  deeply  imbued  with  ideas  which  can  find 
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their  foundation  in  nothing  other  than  pure  fetich  ism.  Upon  enter- 
ing a  village,  for  example,  he  would  see  peeled  sticks,  wands,  and 
ibaviDgs  together  with  the  skulls  of  animals  set  up  on  high  at  the 
eastern  end  of  each  dwelling,  while  about  every  hnt,  inside  and  out, 
he  would  see  other  Fmall  wands,  called  inao,  stuck  about.  Were  he 
to  visit  the  places  whence  the  drinking  water  is  drawn,  the  river  fer- 
ries, fishing  stations  and  such  like  localities,  he  would  find  the  same 
thing.  After  a  longer  stay  among  them  and  more  careful  observation 
he  might  find  out  that  —  the  men  especially  —  keep  by  them  a  great 
number  of  charms  such  as  feathers,  bird's  nests,  snakes*  skins  and 
other  objects:  and  should  he  still  further  dip  into  t)ie  matter  he 
would  also  see  that  they  have  in  their  sacred  collections,  carefully  stowed 
away  in  boxes,  the  skulls  of  various  animals  and  birds,  and  in  some 
cases  of  fish.  These  are  supjxjsed  to  possess  souls  and  are  called  ''  guar- 
dian deities.*'  Their  function  is  to  watch  over  the  body,  soul,  and 
spirit  of  any  who  keep  them  and  they  are  specially  worshipped  during 
sickness  or  other  adversity.  All  of  these  external  objects  are  without 
doubt  securely  linked  to  some  principles  of  religious  thought  and  belief. 
They  do  not  stand  alone,  and  when  they  are  placed  side  by  side  we 
cannot  help  concluding  them  to  infallibly  spell  Fetichism.  The 
Ainu  prize  thess  things,  unsightly  though  some  of  them  are,  as  much 
as  the  most  faithful  and  earnest  Roman  Catholic  of  the  dark  ages  did  the 
most  efficacioas  /eitigo  of  those  times,  from  a  piece  of  the  wood  of  the 
tru3  cross  or  the  skull  of  S.  Peter  down  to  the  newest  Madonna  or 
ordinary  crucifix. 

(b)  The  second  element  to  which  I  would  draw  your  attention 
is  Totemism. 

Upon  a  first  acquaintance  with  this  people  I  had  no  idea  that 
floch  a  thing  as  totemism  existed  among  them  but  found  out  later  that 
their  minds  are  impr^nated  to  the  very  core  with  ideas  which  are 
centred  in  this  cultus.  The  great  bear  festival  is  a  prominent  example 
of  this.  Bruin  is  sacrificed,  slain,  and  eaten.  But  why  it  may  well 
be  asked.  That  it  is  a  sacrifice  cannot  be  doubted.  But  it  must  be 
lemembered  that  the  sacrifice  is  in  no  way  piacular.  The  animals' 
blood  b  not  shed  for  the  i-emissiou  of  sins,  for  this  is  an  idea  altogether 
•lien  to  Ainu  religion.     But  mark,  in  this  feast  and  sacrifice  we  find 
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an  astonishing  and  realistic  parody, — a  living  oommentary  in  fact  on 
the  Bomish  materialistic  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  !  The  blood 
of  the  bear  is  taken  and  drunk  by  some  of  the  officiators  at  the  feast* 
and  his  flesh  is  eaten  by  all,  by  way  of  direct  communion  with  him — 
their  god  !  In  the  Ainu  idea  this  festival  is  a  very  solemn  and  happy 
sacrifice  of  God  Himself  to  Himself,  and  in  essence  forms  the  highest 
expression  of  religion.  It  is  a  carnal  communion  with  their  god  — a 
communion  of  kinship  and  right  good  fellowship  in  which  the  people 
bite  him  with  their  teeth,  swallow  him,  and  by  masticating  him  and 
digesting  him  in  their  stomachs  assimilate  him  into  their  very  per- 
sons. Some  of  the  men  also  besmear  their  garments  with  his  blood 
so  as  to  obtain  a  further  share  of  his  virtue  or  i)ower6 !  Thus  the 
bear  is  not  sacrificed  simply  as  a  bear,  nor  even  as  a  representative  of 
all  bears,  nor  even  as  one  god  out  of  many,  but  as  a  special  god  of  the 
Ainu— as  their  totem  god ;  indeed,  (as  might  be  shown,  were  this  the 
place  or  time),  as  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  Ainu  race. 

There  are  also  other  totem  gods,  a  fact  which  probably  points  back 
to  the  time  when  the  Ainu  race  was  divided  up  into  clan?.  Thus 
foxes,  wolves,  raccoons,  and  even  moles  and  mice  are  sacrificed  and 
partaken  of;  so  also  are  eagles,  kites,  cranes,  storks,  snipes,  quails, 
wrens  and  other  birds.  Whales,  sea  lions,  swordfish,  sharks,  sturgeons, 
salmon  and  many  other  inhabitants  of  the  sea  and  rivers  are,  there  are 
grounds  to  believe,  also  totem  gods.  All  of  these  things  together  with 
a  thousand  others  proclaim  with  no  uncertain  voice  that  the  Ainu  are 
totemistic  in  their  religious  belief ;  and  this  cultus  is,  as  I  take  it,  the 
twin  sister  of  fetichism. 

(c)     The  next  element  is  Animism. 

In  this  cultus  the  people  imagine  themselves  to  find  individual 
deities  and  demons  in  all  kinds  of  things.  The  lightning  ^nd 
thunder ;  the  air.  clouds,  and  fog ;  sun,  moon  and  stars ;  the  gentle 
breeze  and  roaring  storm  of  wind ;  the  rushing  torrent  and  steady 
flowing  stream  ;  land  and  sea ;  mountain,  plain  and  valley ,  hill  and 
dale ;  the  heights  above  and  the  depths  below;  tree,  Khrub,  and  herb ; 
all  and  every  one  of  these  things  is  supposed  to  possess  a  personal  life 
of  its  own,  and  to  be  the  home  also  of  other  personal,  and  individual 
life  besides.     Indeed,  it  is  persistently  asserted  by  some  of  the  old  men 
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that  all  of  these  objects,  yea  even  heaven  and  hell  themselves,  are 
peopled  with  gods  and  deraonp,  elfs  and  imps,  ghoets  and  ghouls. 
Hence  they  think  it  to  be  essentially  necessary  for  every  man  to  move 
warily  wherever  he  may  be  lest  he  should  offend  the  gods  or  rouse  tlie 
anger  and  spite  of  the  demons,  who,  though  quiet  and  indifferent  at 
times  are  yet  on  occasion  to  be  looked  upon  as  struggling,  the  one  to 
help  and  the  other  to  injure  mankind.  Hence,  say  they;  it  is  a 
dangerous  and  serious  thing  to  lie  living  in  this  world,  there  being 
more  to  fear  than  to  love,  more  to  be  shunned  and  hated  than  flouQ;ht 
after  and  cherished.  So  thoronghiy  are  the  people  given  over  to  tliis 
kind  of  animism  that  all  true  joy  in  life  is  thus  eaten  away  and  they 
are  left  almost  entirely  without  hope  in  the  world. 

(d)  The  last  element  to  which  I  would  draw  your  attention  is 
Sympathic  Magic. 

That  the  Ainu  soul  is  honeycombed  with  ideas  connected  with 
this  superstition  cannot  be  doubted.  I  have  met  with  it  many  times, 
from  the  beginning  till  now,  and  have  had  to  take  it  much  into  ac- 
count in  my  dealings  with  the  people.  The  fact  that  no  woman  may 
mention  the  name  of  her  husband,  or  that  a  sick  person  must  change 
his  name,  has  its  seat  in  sympathetic  magic  just  as  clearly  as  the  custom 
of  cutting  another  person's  clothes  with  a  view  to  inflicting  bodily 
harm.  Making  an  image  out  of  straw  to  represent  a  person  one  de- 
sires to  injure,  then  burying  it  or  nailing  it  to  a  tree  is  another  form 
of  the  same  thing.  The  person  is  airsed  under  the  form  of  the  image 
and  the  demons  are  worshipped  and  earnestly  asked  that  the  body 
represented  by  it  may  gradually  grow  weak  and  the  life  fade  away  as 
the  image  decays.  Further  views  of  this  grotesque  faith  may  he 
seen  in  the  great  care  the  people  are  accustomed  to  take  of  their  iiair 
and  nail  parings  lest  an  enemy  should  get  hold  of  them  and  work  his 
diabolical  speUs  through  their  meanp. 

But  time  forbids  me  to  dwell  on  these  and  kindred  matters  furth- 
fTf  such  as  witchcrait,  sorcery,  ophiolatry,  demon  worship,  and  so  on. 
Tlie  curtain  has  been  lifVed  a  little  way  from  the  soul  of  this  race 
and  behind  it  we  have  cauglit  a  glimpse  of  a  fourfold  delusion  of  Satan,. 
namely  Felichmiiy  Tottmism^  Animism  and  Symthathetic  Maytc» 
For  untold  ages  liave  the  demons  been  darkeuii^  the  minds  of  the 
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Ainu  with  such  superstitions  and  driving  them  into  the  lower  depths 
ef  the  great  pit  by  their  means. 

Such  then  is  some  of  the  darkness  the  light  of  the  glorious  Gospel 
is  dispelling,  and  such  is  part  of  the  bondage  of  error  and  superstition 
from  which  Christ  is  setting  the  Ainu  fref.  "  For  God,  who  com- 
manded the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,*'  is  now  truly  shining  in 
their  hearts,  *'  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God 
in  the  face  of  Christ  Jesus  ;"  ( 2  Cor :  4.  6  ),  to  whom  be  praise  for 
ever. 

3     Methods  of  Working. 

(a)  Evangelization. 

The  Master's  command  to  His  Apostles  and  through  them  to  HL* 
whole  Chnreh  was  that  the  "  good  news  "  should  be  preached  among 
all  the  nations,  and  that  the  souls  which  aie  garnered  in  should 
be  taught  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  He  Himself  had  command- 
ed. The  expressed  promise  to  this  being  that  those  who  believe  and 
are  baptized  shall  be  saved.  Therefore,  following  the  Master's  com- 
mands the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  Word  to  the  Ainu  has  been  our 
first  endeavor.  And  in  doing  this  we  have  at  all  times  striven  to  tell 
^-and  tell  simply — the  old,  old  story  of  Jesus  and  His  cross,  following 
that  story  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament.  And  this  stoiy,  sq 
told,  is  accepted  by  many  for  they  believe  it  to  be  true  and  find  in  it 
that  rest  to  the  soul  and  peace  of  mind  with  God  which  this  world  can 
neither  give  nor  take  away.  They  have  through  faith  found  it  to 
be  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  and  in  this  they  rejoice. 

The  b^innings  of  evangelistic  work  among  them  were  very 
difHcult,  for  unless  the  utmost  care  was  taken  one  was  bound  to 
trample  on  some  superstition  or  other,  or  unwittingly  commit  some 
grave  oflFence  against  etiquette,  tradition  or  religious  custom.  The  first 
task  was  therefore  to  quietly  watch  the  people,  make  a  few  friends 
among  them  and  tell  the  story  bit  by  bit,  and  from  hut  to  hut,  with- 
out casting  any  reflection  on  the  absurdity  of  what  one  saw  going  on 
around  or  showing  any  surprise,  at  what  they  held  sacred. 

(b)  In  the  prosecution  of  this  work  I  found  that  care  had  to  ba 
taken  in  searching  for  truths  in  the  native  religions. 

.    After  having  made  a  few  friends  among  the  people  I  considered 
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It  my  next  duty  to  exercise  the  greatest  possible  care  not  to  do  or  say 
anything  which  would  be  likely  to  upset  any  truth  which  miglit  be 
found  lurking  in  the  native  religion.  Tnith,  wherever  found,  ought 
always  to  be  nurtured.  Tliis  is  a  principle  I  have  always  held  fast  by 
for  truth  is  eternal  and  one  truth  can  never  be  contrary  to  another* 
wherever  seen  and  however  much  it  may  be  covered  up.  I  firmly 
believe  that  there  are  some,  nay  many,  points  where  the  truths  of  the 
•Christian  religion  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  truth  contained  in* 
every  human  faith  with  great  advantage.  Yes,  in  my  opinion  at 
leasty  religious  truths  discovered  by  reason  may  well  be  made  points  of 
contact — may  be  made  the  ground  work — ^upon  which  to  rest  in  the 
first  instance  God's  own  revealed  truth.  For  it  is  true  among  the 
Ainu  as  among  every  other  i^eople,  that  in  His  great  mercy  God  haa 
not  left  them  entirely  without  light. 

But  in  the  phase  of  the  work  now  being  discussed  it  is  always 
necessary  to  exercise  great  care  in  lopping  oflF  the  adventitious  growth 
— in  taking  away  the  branches  of  error,  and  suckers  of  superstitiom 
credulity  and  self-delusion  which  have  clustered  round  the  root  and 
stem  of  the  truth.  Allow  me  to  explain.  I  have  already  mentioned 
that  the  highest  ideal  in  Ainu  religion  finds  its  expression  in  the  bear 
festival,  the  true  underlying  principle  of  which  is  communion  with 
God.  This  principle  being  so  sound,  ought  one  to  do  anything  likely 
to  destroy  it  ?  I  trow  not.  The  great  thing  to  be  done  is  to  take  the- 
idea  just  as  one  finds  it  and  then  simply  show  in  the  first  place  who 
God  is, — show  that  "  Grod  is  a  Spirit  '*  and  tell  how  that  '*  they  who 
worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'^  At  the  same 
time  endeavoring  to  make  it  plain  that  communion  is  to  be  had 
with  ffim  not  by  eating  Him  with  the  mouth  (Ho  being  Spirit)  but 
by  opening  the  soul  to  Him  that  He  Himself  may  enter  in  and  make 
the  heart  His  own  abiding-place.  After  this  the  blessed  results  of  such 
communion  may  be  dwelt  upon  till  in  Hi«  own  good  time  the  learner 
himself  experiences  the  indwelling  Spirit.  He  then  naturally  and  of 
course  drops  the  bear  festival  and  in  heart  feasts  on  God  with  thanks- 
giving by  faith.  The  bear  festival  he  sees  is  an  ugly  insinuating 
growth  by  means  of  which  Satan  has  been  sapping  the  very  life  from 
the  heart  of  the  people  for  years  untold.    I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
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point  to  several  men  who  have  now  given  up  the  practice  and  are  fully 
satisfied.  Oh  that  we,  brethren,  that  the  Ainu,  that  the  Church, 
that  the  whole  world  would  know  more  fully  and  more  clearly  under- 
stand that  the  most  blessed  and  peaceful  thing  for  all  is  a  free  and 
-constant  communion  with  God  and  nothipg  less. 

But  in  seeking  out  foundation  truths  ui)on  which  to  set  one's 
first  building  great  care  must  be  exercised  lest  mistakes  be  made— lest 
some  error,  through  its  likeness  to  a  known  truth,  be  itself  taken  for 
a  truth.  I  have  found  myself  thus  caught  and  will  by  way  of  ex- 
ample now  show  how.  As  Christians  we  of  course  look  upon  it  as  a 
right  and  pious  act  to  acknowledge  God's  goodness  and  care  over  ua 
in  providence  by  giving  Him  thanks  in  grace  before  our  meals.  Now, 
I  was  very  much  surprised  as  well  as  pleased  to  see  many  of  the  Ainu 
flay  grace  before  eating  when  I  first  came  into  their  midst.  Here 
thought  I,  is  another  grand  truth  to  Iniild  upon.  The  people  believe 
in  God  and  His  providence.  The  grace  used  was  "0  Gotl  our 
nourisher,  I  thank  thee  for  this  food  :  l^less  it  to  the  service  of  my 
body."  But,  ahis,  I  discovorel  Honio  years  later  that  what  the  Ainu 
call  gmce  diffei-s  very  vitally  from  our  own  idea  thereof.  Their  grace 
is  idolatry,  and  is  founded  in  toternlsm.  The  God  they  thank  id  the 
food  itself !  It  is  cereiil  worship  !  I  discovered  this  upon  hearing 
another  grace  said  which  mn  thus : — "  0  thou  cereal  deity,  we  worship 
thee.  Thou  hast  grown  very  well  this  year  and  thy  flavor  will  be 
sweet.  Thou  art  good.  The  Goddess  of  fire  will  be  glad  and  we 
shall  rejoice  greatly.  0  thou  God  ;  0  thou  divine  cereal ;  do  thou 
nourish  the  people.  I  now  partake  of  thee.  I  worship  thee  and  give 
thee  thanks."  Thus  was  I  mistaken.  No  doubt  the  original  and 
central  truth  here  again  is  communion  with  God  ;  but  the  idolatry, 
8U[>er8tition  and  error  in  which  it  is  now  enshrined  is  so  gross  that 
the  natives  themselves  have  lost  the  original  idea  altogether  ;  though 
when  placed  before  them  carefully  thoy  still  have  power  to  recognize 
it  But  time  forbids  any  fiu*ther  reinaiks  on  this  and  kindred 
subjects. 

The  next  matter  I  w^ould  draw  your  attention  to  is : — 

(c.)     Care  needed  to  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  terms. 

In  preaching  to  this  people  espejially  when  the  subject  has  been 
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Bin,  or  holiness,  and  their  allies;  a  ver>'  great  dificulty  has  sonietiraes 
arisen  and  mistakes  1)een  made  through  difference  of  definition  in- 
terms.  I  have  found  that  the  Ainu  general  definition  of  sm  is,  for 
example,  iJie  practice  of  isolated  acts  considered  immoral,  as  theft, 
lying,  disobedience  to  parents  and  such  like  ;  so  that  the  more  of 
these  acts  one  commits  the  greater  sinner  he  is  tiiought  to  he.  Accord- 
ing to  them  an  ia  in  the  first  place  some  wrong  act  done  against  the 
established  rules  of  soijiety.  The  Evangelist  has  therefore  to  be  care- 
ful to  explain  that  when  ho  speaks  of  sin  ho  means  corruption  of  the 
heart,  and  that  wicked  deeds  are  as  it  were  but  the  fruits  springing 
from  the  roots.  They  need  to  be  shown  that  men  are  sinners  in  the 
sight  of  God  first,  and  not  in  man's ;  in  other  words  one  must  tell 
them  that  man's  soul  has  lost  the  image  of  his  Qod  and  has  become 
depraved  and  comipt.  Without  this  explanation  to  call  an  Ainu  a 
sinner  would  l>e  eqiial  to  telling  him  that  he  is  a  thief  or  a  robber, 
or  a  quarrelsome  fellow.  Naturally  he  would  resent  this  and  want 
to  retaliate  on  his  accuser.  Indeed,  the  very  fact  of  calling  him  a 
sinner  would  be  tantamount  to  transgressing  the  laws  of  Hociety  as  he 
understands  them ;  thereby  making  one's  self  a  very  bad  sinner  in 
his  eyes.  To  him  it  would  be  a  clear  case  of  the  pot  calling  tho 
kettle  black.  I  wonder  whether  we  have  not  sometimes  made  such 
mistakes  in  our  dealing  with  the  Jajmnese  ?  If  so,  it  is  a  grievous 
thing  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  some  of  them  who  have  heard  us 
preach  have  been  against  us  till  they  have  understood  what  we  meant* 
My  advice  therefore  to  the  young  missionary,  if  I  may  presume  to 
advise  him,  is  to  make  himself  well  acquainted  at  the  outset  with  the 
native  definition  6f  the  terms  he  uses  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work, 
for  he  will  thereby  save  himself  an  infinite  amount  of  trouble. 

Other  terms  which  it  is  highly  necessary  to  properly  understand 
and  explain  are  holy  and  holiness  I  have  found  during  my  labors 
that  such  words  as  these  must  not  be  too  lightly  handled.  To  us 
the  idea  of  holiness  is  ethical,  and  men  are  holy  only  in  so  far  as 
they  are  pure  and  God-like  in  their  renewed  nature  and  character, 
having  b^n  born  again  in  spirit  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  thus 
having  their  minds  conformed  to  the  will  of  God  Himself.  But 
among  the  Ainu  there  18  no  term  for  Holy  in  this  sense  in  their 
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whole  vocabulary,  and  the  nearest  idea  they  have  to  it  would  be  for 
ihe  most  part  expresseii  by  the  word  "  taboo/'  and  when  speaking  of 
things  taboo  means,  as  I  take  it,  something  set  apart  for  some  purpose 
or  forbidden  to  a  {"erson  or  class  of  people  for  some  reason.  When 
speaking  of  men,  holiness,  according  to  their  idea,  would  be  a  state 
of  being  in  which  the  person  is  actuated  by  precepts  handed  down  from 
by-gone  ages  in  tradition  and  governed  by  custom,  and  is  thought  of 
rather  in  connection  with  right  acts  than  with  purity  of  heart.  A 
man  is  holy  only  in  so  far  as  be  obeys  the  injunctions  contained 
in  the  taboos  or  orderetl  by  the  chiefs  of  the  people.  And  thus  it 
happens  that  an  inexperienced  missionary  may  be  saying  one  thing 
to  such  a  people  when  he  thinks  himself  to  be  setting  forth  quite 
:,another.  He  might  be  saying  for  example : — "  Mind  ye  the  taboos,  for 
I  mind  the  taboos/'  when  he  thought  he  was  quoting  the  text  "  Be  ye 
Jioly,  for  I  am  holy  "  ( 1  Pet :  1.  16.).  Indeed,  when  he  imagines 
himself  to  be  very  orthodox  he  may  perhaps  be  in  reality  most 
Jieretical,  and  all  this  because  the  terms  he  uses  mean  one  tiling  to 
him  and  something  totally  different  to  his  hearers. 

(d.)     The  next  point  I  would  mention  is  auxiliaiy  work. 

That  the  Church  Missionary  Society  has  several  auxiliary  aids 
in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Ainu  has  already  been 
mentioned.  Tlie  "  Home  "  for  Girls  and  the  ''  Rest  "  for  the  sick  at 
Sapporo, — the  schools  for  lads  at  Hakodate  and  elsewhere  with  their 
180  pupils,  Miss  Bryant's  work  at  Piratori  etc.,  are  cases  in  [X)int. 
But  as  these  have  all  been  incidentally  mentioned  before  there  is  no 
necessity  to  dwell  more  at  length  upon  them  now. 

But  the  time  limit  has  been  reached,  and  the  most  salient 
features  of  the  work,  as  I  understand  them,  liave  been  briefly  set 
forth.  Here  therefore  this  "  paper  "  must  end.  The  race  is  a  dying 
•one  and  nothing  that  can  now  be  done  can  save  it,  even  were  the 
authorities  really  in  earnest  in  trying  to  do  so.  The  language  too  is 
fast  becoming  obsolete  so  that  in  most  places  I  visit  on  evangelistic 
tours  it  is  necessary  to  use  Japanese  instead  of  Ainu,  that  being 
understood  by  the  younger  generation  much  better  than  the  mother 
tongue.  Thus,  in  the  dispensation  of  Providence,  does  one  nation  go 
and  another  come  in  its  place.     But  thanks  be  to  God,  some  have 
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already  been  waved  and  others  are  being  saved  from  among  this 
decaying  race.  God's  mysterious  purposes  in  and  for  them  are  being 
worked  out  according  to  the  laws  established  by  His  own  good  will 
and  in  His  own  time,  for  "  The  Lord  Gk)d  Omnipotent  reigneth '' :  to 
whom  be  "  salvation,  and  glory,  and  honor,  and  power  "  for  ever. 


SPECIAL  EVENING  SESSION. 

LESSONS  TO  BE  LEARNED  FROM  THE  RECENT 
DISTURBANCES  IN  CHINA. 

Rev.  A.  G.  Jones,  English  Baptist,  Shantung,  China. 
(Notes  as  taken  by  a  reporter.) 

When  I  was  asked  to  address  you  to-night  no  special  subject  wm 
assigned  me.  But  I  assumed  that  China  would  1)6  the  subject  upoQ 
which  I  would  be  expected  to  speak.  Then  the  question  aroee  in  my 
mind,  what  shall  I  say  about  China  ?  It  struck  me  at  once  that  it 
would  be  of  no  profit  to  you  to  repeat  what  has  already  so  widely  and 
graphically  been  said  about  the  horrible  massacres  and  other  outrages 
that  have  taken  place.  Nor  would  it  benefit  you  to  indulge  in  speca- 
lations  as  what  the  final  political  outcome  may  be.  I  therefore 
finally  determined  to  speak  briefly  about  the  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  what  has  happened  over  there, — lessons  which  ought  to  benefit 
you  and  me,  lessons  which  come  to  us  as  missionaries,  teachers  and 
organizers.  I  will  speak  of  the  real  causes  leading  up  to  the  troubles 
and  what  they  teach  us. 

But  before  I  go  on  with  my  subject  I  wish  to  touch  on  two  ques- 
tions that  stand  in  the  foreground.  One  of  these  is,  have  all  these 
disturbances  been  grounded  in  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ?  To  this  question  we  must  answer,  no.  Rather  mast  we  attribute 
them  to  the  aggressions  of  foreign  powers  to  which  China  has  been 
subjected  for  many  years.  Beginning  with  those  of  the  Dutch  and 
Portugese  buccaneers  and  extending  to  those  of  recent  times  by  the 
Russians,  French,  English  and  Germans,  it  has  been  so  long  a  series  of 
aggressions  that  it  has  become  settled  down  in  the  Chinese  mind  that 
the  foreigners  are  determined  to  take  their  country.  This  is  the  main 
cause  of  the  disturbances.  The  only  way  in  which  missionary  w(»k 
can  be  connected  with  the  outbreaks  is  fii*st  through  the  aggressions  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  whoee  priests  have  allied  themselves  with 
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the  secular  power^  and,  fieoondly,  the  tendency  of  all  Protestaut  teiich- 
ing  to  instill  a  spirit  of  liberty. 

A  second  question  in,  was  the  crisis  inevitable  ?  This  question 
r^uires  a  double  answer,  yes,  and  na  In  what  sense  was  tlie  crisis 
inevitable  ?  In  this  sense  that  all  the  steps  taken  in  past  3fcars  to 
settle  troubles  in  China  had  failed  to  rid  China  of  the  delusion  that 
they  were  invincible  and  could  easily  drive  out  the  foreigner  from 
among  them.  This  delusion  was  caused  and  nourished  by  the  pride  of 
the  Chinese.  This  pride  was  first  a  literary  pride.  But  beneath  this 
was  the  military  pride  of  the  Manchus,  Looking  at  the  situation  from 
this  standpoint  it  was  inevitable  that  the  crisis  should  come.  At  the 
end  of  the  Chino- Japan  war  foreigners  thought  that  reforms  would  now 
be  inaugurated,  but  they  were  not.  Things  ran  on  until  the  present 
outbreak  came.  I  heard  it  predicted  years  ago  by  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Faber.  Many  others  clearly  foresaw  that  a  great  disturbance  was  sure 
to  come  sooner  or  later.  Another  cause  that  contributed  was  that 
though  the  Chinese  as  a  people  knew  themselves  to  be  weak,  the 
Mancbus  did  not,  and  when  the  time  came  that  they  believed  that 
only  by  the  sword  could  their  authority  be  maintained,  they  resolved 
to  try  that  extreme  measure. 

But  I  gave  a  double  answer,  ye?,  and  no.  In  what  sense  was  the 
crisis  not  inevitable  ?  Taking  all  the  circumstances  together  the  crisis 
was  inevitable,  but  it  would  not  have  been  inevitable  if  things  had 
not  been  as  they  were.  I  have  long  been  convinced  that  the  church 
has  been  very  blind  in  the  way  it  commenced  its  work  in  China. 
From  the  start  the  church  has  conftued  her  efforts  almost  exclusively 
to  the  lower  classes, — ^the  peasants  and  the  illiterate.  The  higher 
daflses  have  not  been  properly  approached.  This  was  a  great  mistake. 
If  equal  pains  had  been  taken  with  all  claH^es  the  present  troubles 
w(Njld  not  have  come.  In  so  far  as  the  wicked  edicts  promulgated 
have  been  disobeyed  or  avoided  it  was  done  by  those  who  have  been 
induenoed  by  Chriritiauity.  This  proves  that  had  work  among  all 
classes  been  prosecuted  with  equal  zeal,  recent  excesses  might  not  have 
been.  Became,  the  work  in  the  m>un  has  been  done  among  the  lower 
claanes  it  has  steadily  invited  the  dif^ favor  and  opposition  of  the  upper 
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classes,  and  in  turn  much  has  been  done  by  the  miselonaries  to  oppose 
the  upper  classes,  little  to  convince  and  win  them. 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  lessons  tc»  be  learned.  First  is  the  lessons  to 
be  learned  by  us  as  worker.^.  I  in  China  am  responsible  for  the  errora 
I  commit,  so  you  in  Japan  are  responsible  for  your  errors.  We  ate 
wont  to  think  that  the  lessons  are  only  for  the  rulers.  But  they  axe 
also  for  me,  and  for  you.  One  of  these  lessons  is :  Every  one  who  works 
in  a  country  must  study  the  social  state  of  that  country.  It  will  not 
do  for  us  to  work  as  if  we  were  in  our  own  country.  It  is  the  same 
Gospel,  but  it  must  not  be  presented  in  the  same  way.  The  methods 
of  propagation  must  be  different.  Before  we  apply  a  remedy  we  musi 
study  the  patient.  The  remedy  must  be  applied  differently  to  different 
patient*.  I  venture  to  affirm  that  if  China  had  to  be  treated  over 
again,  in  view  of  present  experiences,  the  treatment  would  be  different 
Nowhere  in  the  world,  and  least  of  all  in  China,  will  it  do  to  attempt 
to  '^  go  muddling  through  somehow.^'  The  idea  that  one  great  cure 
is  applicable  to  all  is  a  mistake.  We  must  study  each  case  separately 
and  apply  the  remedy  accordingly. 

The  lesson  to  us  as  organizers.  Christianity  is  charged  with 
being  effete,  or  with  being  unsuited  to  the  Orient  But  it  is  the 
leaven  that  has  flowed  from  Christianity  in  political  form,  that  has 
stirred  up  the  trouble  in  China.  Protestant  teachings  necessarilj 
make  for  liberty,  and  all  our  Christians  take  to  reform  as  ducks  to 
water.  The  Lord's  parable  of  the  leaven  is  still  true.  His  "fire''  is  still 
fire.  The  question  arises,  are  there  not  ways  of  neutralizing  the 
dangers  attending  the  propagation  of  Christianity  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  had  attention  been  paid  to  the  higher  classes  the  present  trouble 
would  probably  not  have  come.  Is  this  not  a  lesson  for  you  in  Japan 
too?  As  organizers  and  builders  we  must  expect  great  difficulties 
and  even  convulsions.  There  may  be  no  convulsions  in  Japan,  but 
difficulties  are  sure  to  come.  As  we  have  learned  in  China,  so  must 
you  in  Japan.  We  must  learn  to  be  ready  to  see  our  little  prepara- 
tions swept  away  in  a  moment  Much  that  we  prized  very  highly  in 
China  is  now  in  ruins. 

Lessons  to  us  as  spiritual  workers.  The  disturbances  in  China 
were  disturbances  in  every  sense  of  the  word.     It  was  difficult  to  keep 
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•control  Ox  one's  own  liearfc.  Alarming  reports  were  coming  in  from 
all  directions,  and  every  moment  seemed  fraught  with  danger.  Two 
and  three  times  a  day  we  received  telegrams  telling  of  forts  taken  and 
a»hooI-buildings  burned.  It  was  not  easy  to  keep  calm.  I  feel  that 
all  who  become  missionaries  should  make  up  their  minds  by  God's 
grace  in  no  circumstances  to  lower  their  Christian  dignity  or  lose  a 
cairn  self  control.  Then  too  alongside  of  this  we  must  wait  patiently 
in  every  time  of  trouble  and  distre&«i.  Again,  we  must  cultivate  a 
isober  state  of  mind,  and  the  willingness  to  go  without  much  pleiusure. 
There  is  need  of  severe  work  done  in  a  sol)er  spirit.  I  was  never 
before  go  struck  with  the  tie  between  the  missionary  and  native  Chris- 
tian. Often  in  the  rush  uf  life  this  tie  is  forgotten,  but  such  trying 
times  as  we  have  just  gone  through  show  us  that  we  are  members  one 
of  another. 

Our  teaching.  Our  converts  are  what  we  make  them.  Is  the 
teaching  that  we  are  giving  the  people  such  teaching  as  will  prepare 
them  to  stand  the  worst  that  may  come.  Are  you  teaching  your  con- 
verts  so  ?  Contiguous  with  teaching  lies  another  matter.  I  feel  that 
because  of  the  breadth  of  Gospel  preaching  (area  covered)  it  has  lost 
«ome  of  its  depth.  Preaching  seems  to  me  to  be  diflferent  from  what  it 
vna  in  the  earlier  days.  Is  there  not  too  much  of  the  pleasing,  too 
much  palliating  and  excusing  of  sin,  too  much  sugar-coating  of  the 
severe  Gr06j>el  message  ?  It  is  due  to  the  peculiar  character  of  our 
times.  But  we  must  guard  against  it  We  should  not  preach  a 
Gospel  that  is  more  easy-going  than  the  Master's. 

Again,  another  lesson  is.  Be  vigilant,  be  faithful,  feed  the  sheep. 
Do  your  work  wisely.     Do  it  faithfully. 

Finally,  our  dangers  in  China  were  always  patent.  The  form  in 
which  they  would  come  to  a  head  was  not  so  evident,  but  that  they 
were  there  no  one  could  seriously  doubt.  What  your  dangers  here  in 
Japan  are  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  But  China  is  the  mirror  in  which 
Japan  can  see  itself.  Let  us  trust  in  God.  He  will  take  care  of  us 
and  overoome  all  wickednesp.  Let  us  also  seek  to  counteract  dangers. 
If  I  have  left  these  lemons  with  you  I  have  not  spoken  in  vain. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  THE  MISSIONARY  MOVEMENT 
TO  THE  OUTSIDE  WORLD. 

BiSHoi>  Wilson.  M.  E.  C.  S.,  U.  S. 

(Notes  as  taken  by  a  rei)orter.) 

It  is  not  easy  for  an  outsider  such  as  I  am  to  select  a  topic  for  an 
address.  It  would  seem  like  an  intention  to  speak  on  the  topics  selected 
by  the  Committee  for  discussion  at  the  Conference.  But  there  are 
some  things  not  contemplated  in  the  plans  for  the  Conference  on  whidi 
I  desire  to  speak. 

One  of  these  is  the  relation  of  the  missionary  movement  to  the 
outside  world.     One  hundred  years  age  this  movement  was  r^arded 
by  thinking  men,  business-men  and  statesmen,  as  a  wild  and  dangerous 
undertaking.      There  was   no   patronizing   of  the    missionary  tlien* 
The  British   government  rcfased  Carey  the  protection  of  its  flag  and 
lie  had  to  work  under  the  Danish  flag.      For  many  years  it  was  the 
general  feeling  that   missionaries  overrated    their  own  abilities  and 
underrated  the  capacities  of  the  nations  to  whom  they   went.     But 
now  the  missionary  has  become  a  sort  of  poor  relation,  to  be  helped, 
though  witli  reluctauce.     There  has  been  a  marked  change.     At  the 
Ijondon  Conference,  1888,  it  was  my  privilege  to  associate  with  mort 
of  the  leading  men  there,  and  I  discovered  that  the  missionary  interest 
had  entered  circles  which  I  had  supposed  to  be  quite  alien  to  it.     In 
the  common  ways   of  life,  in  ordinary  gatherings,    the  missionary 
enterprise  elicited  great   commendation.        The  efiect  of  the  lece^t 
New  York  Conference  was  felt  in  distant  regions,  as  I  myself  know 
from  experience.      The  missionary   movement  is  now  recogniised  as 
one  of  the  dominant  forces  in  this  worlds  life.     The  ridiculous  ass^ 
tion  of  Lord  Salisbury  that  the  immense  trouble  in  China  is  due  to^ 
the  missionaries  shows  how  this  movement  has  touched  statesmanship. 
A  lot  of  vultures  around  an  expiring  carcass  are  startled  by  a  vigor- 
ous kfck  and  at  once  put  the  blame  on  an  innocent  flock  of  doy<0B. 
"  These  that  have  turned  the  world  uj)side  do^-n  are  come  hither  also." 
Christians  are  likely  to  keep  on   at  that  i)roces8.     In  my  youth  I 
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regarded  it  as  a  peaceful  process.      But  there  w  the  sfceni  utterance : 
^'  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth,  I  came  not  to 
«end  peace  but  a  sword."     "  Yet  once  more  I  shake  not  the  earth 
only  but  also  heaven.      And  this  word,  yet  once  more  signifieth  the 
removing  of  those  things  that  are  shaken  as  of  things  that  are  made 
that  those  things  which  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain.'^      (Hebrew 
12  :  26  flF.)  There  is  to  be  a  perpetual  tumult  and  ferment  until  every- 
thing has  passed  away  that  can  be  killed  and  only  that  which  Ls  incap- 
able of  destruction  remains.     When  the  Church  ceases  to  be  missionary 
it  ceases  to  be  the  Cliurch  of  Christ     There  will  be  disturbance  until 
die  world's  guilty  conscience  is  quieted.     The  charge  is  brought  against 
the  Churdi  and  there  are  a  great  many  proofs.     We  can  stand  it — I 
say  toe ;  for  as  I  have  been  building  up  a  body  of  missionaries  I  can 
-comit  myself  one.     We  are  in  danger  of  letting  in  the  secular  element. 
The  Romanists  haven't  hesitated  to  do  that.      They  did  it  in  Japan 
A  few  centuries  ago  and  are  likely  to  do  it  in  China  again.     We  are 
not  representatives  of  western  civilization.     Wc  are  not  to  tell  how 
superior  the  laws  and  administration  of  America  are.     In  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese  there  may  be  in  the   future  finer   specimens  of  G<xl's 
Christian  workmanship  than  anything  yet  seen.     Paul   might  have 
preached  that  the  Jew  is  a  vastly  more  decent  man  than  the  Gentile. 
We  are  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations  not,  for  the  English  or  the 
American  people,  but  for  Clirist.     No  one  but  He  has  a  right  to  com- 
mand.    Give  all  the  freedom  and  power  of  unrestrained  life  that  the 
Gospel  allows.       Hereafter    the  Chuiese  will  more  closely  identify 
Christianity  with  the  foreign  powers.      When  tlxe  Chinese  Christian 
returns  home  from  Pekin,  others  will  point  him  out  as  the  man  that 
lidped  to  defend  the  foreigners.      We  should  interfere  with  notliing 
except  what  comes  sharply  and  directly  in  conflict  with  the  law  of 
God.     Two  years  ago  I  met  on  a  steamer  a  government  agent  who 
mad  he  was  not  interested  in  matters  affecting  tlie  religious  life  of  the 
people.     When  I  met  him^  afterwards  he  said.     ^^  At  that  time  I  had 
no  bdief  in  foreign  missions  thinking  it  a  waste  of  money  and  life ; 
bnt  I  have  been  a  keen  observer  and  have  concluded  tliat  this  mission- 
ary work  18  the  most  patent  factor  in  the  life  of  the  East.     Such  meii 
will  be  sure  to  turn  this  fact  to  account.     '^  Tlie  children  of  this  world 
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are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  children  of  liffht."     We  have  to- 
he  the  more  watchful  and  wary  in  view  of  their  new  attitude. 

Another  point  is  the  attitude  and  relation  of  the  mis^ionaiy 
work   to   the  Church    at    home.      If  you    do  half  of  your   work 
here  in  the  coming  century  you  will  do  well.     It  is  a  magnificent 
work  and  involves   an   immense   outlay.      This  has  something  to 
do  with  home.      I  advocate  missions  as  much  for  their  effect  on 
the  Church  at  home  as  for  their  eflfect  here.      '*'  My  heart's  desire 
and  prayer  to    God  for  Israel   is  that  they  might  be  saved.*'      I 
want  Christians  abroad  to  remember  links  of  life  which  must  not 
be  sundered.      The  Church  of  Gk)d  has  poured  out  its    own  life 
droj)  by  drop  in  every  missionjiry  dollar  in  eyery  heart  of  sympathy. 
You  don't  stand  as  individual  men  but  with  the  whole  life  of  the 
Church  represented  in  you.     You  are  the  channel  of  communicatidn 
for  the  whole  body  of  di\'ine  forces.      This  is  one  of  the  aspects 
of  missionary  life  which  one  often  forgets.     We  are  ready  to  topple 
over   at  every   blast  of  adversitj\      But  the  missionary    will  live 
until  the  life  of  the  Church  is  exhausted.     The  Church  gets  the 
benefit  too.    There  is  more  than  one  man's  utterance  in  your  word, 
more  than  one  man's  life  in  your  work.     It  is  not  space  and  time 
that  make  infinity.     God  can't  be  measured  by  mathematics.    We 
cannot  account  for  His  unity  by  the  solidity  of  His  substance.    Nor 
is  the  unity  of  the  Church  measured   by  physical  solidarity.     The 
little  feeble  struggling  hands  here  have  as  much  hold  on  the  resour- 
ces of  God  as  the  magnificent  Church  that  pours  out  its  thousands  of 
dollars  and  its  tones  of  eloquence  upon  the  multitude.     The  sheep  m 
the  wilderness  are  as  near  to  the  heart  of  the  Father  as  the  sheep  in 
the  fold,      Christ  multiplies  homes  for  those  that  give  home«  up 
We  find  them  everywhere.      You  can't  separate  men  by  the  mere 
circumstance  of  time  and  space.      We  now  put  a  girdle  around  the 
earth  in  forty  seconds.     Home  is  now  nearer  to  Japan  than  China 
was  forty  years  ago. 

I  have  wished  that  the  Church  at  home  might  look  upon  this 
body.  They  go  on  in  their  steady  routine :  we  are  cut  away  from 
the  r^ularities  of  life.  Their  hearts  would  throb  with  pardonable 
pride  if  they  could  look  in  upon  this  Conference.     They  have  given* 
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of  a  goodly  sort,  but  (I  donH  mean  any  reflection),  tliey  have  got  to 
give  of  a  better  sort  in  the  future.  The  Holy  Spirit  insisted  on 
having  Paul  and  Barnabas,  the  best  in  Antioch.  Separate  me 
Barnabas  and  Saul ;  send  your  beat.  They  haven't  learned  to  do 
that  at  home  yet.  They  will  keep,  if  they  can,  the  most  eloquent 
and  scholarly  men.  They  sometimes  send  out  the  best  unwittingly 
and  they  then  regret  that  he  went.  Twenty  years  ago  I  picked  up 
a  young  man  at  a  Conference.  They  told  me,  "  He  will  never  make 
a  missionary ;"  but  he  has  done  twenty  years  of  the  best  work  ever 
done  in  China.  Carey  was  a  cobbler.  Marshman  was  a  aort  of 
porter  in  a  store.  Taking  refuge  from  a  shower  in  Westminister 
Abbey  be  stood  in  that  magnificent  art  galler}'  of  the  dead  and  sob- 
bed to  think  that  there  was  no  hope  for  him.  There  is  a  long  roll 
of  such,  Duff,  Schwartz,  Livingstone  and  Moffat.  I  want  to  see  the 
best  of  which  our  human  nature  is  capable,  spent  in  these  wastes, 
workmen  who  will  hear  His  glad  welcome  as  He  bids  them  enter 
into  His  joy. 


DEVOTIONAL  PAPER 

The  Relation  of  Bible  Study  to  the  Missionary's  Personal  Life. 
Rev.  a.  D.  Hail,  D.  D.,  C.  P.  C,  Osaka. 

Since  the  man,  as  the  incarnation  of  his  message,  constitutes  the 
missionary,  the  Goapel  he  brings  to  men  is  not  one,  merely  of  logical 
form?,  but  of  embodied  living  forces.  In  his  own  life  he  is  so  to 
reproduce  the  Christ'.s  Character  that  men  may  have  something 
tangible  by  means  of  which  they  can  interpret  the  invisible  God.  The 
spectra  in  the  solar  spectroscope  reveals  the  existence  in  the  sun  of  the 
same  kind  of  minerals  that  we  find  in  our  own  mines.  Without 
these  earthly  elements  we  could  not  understiind  the  same  in  the  kud. 
If  there  was  no  gold  here  we  could  not  know  what  tlie  celestial  chemist 
means  when  he  tells  us  that  there  is  the  outshining  of  it  in  the  sun'j* 
photosphere.  And  so,  if  there  were  no  gold  of  goodness  in  men  we 
could  have  no  means  of  understanding  God's  goodness.  One  meaning 
of  the  Incarnation  is,  that  men  through  a  perfect  human  life  may 
learn  what  God  is.  "  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father,* 
said  Christ  It  is  truth  lived,  that  will  lead  men  to  God.  Our 
paramount  problem  is,  the  conversion  of  tnith  into  life.  Here,  as  in 
everything  else,  we  go  to  our  M'lster's  life  that  we  may  learn  this. 
"  I  am  among  3  ou  as  one  that  serveth,"  is  the  way  in  which  Jesus 
announced  the  regnant  purpase  of  his  life.  Qualification  for  service 
was  the  supreme  motive  with  him  in  his  study  of  truth.  In  the  light 
of  this  fact  let  us  suggest  isome  of  the  elements  in  the  enrichments  of 
the  missionary's  perb'onul  life  which  ensue  from  Bible  study  as  a  means 
of  equipment  for  an  ever  inc;roa.sing  service  of  God  in  serving  men. 

Study  of  the  Bible,  us  furnlshment  for  fuller  service,  will  be 
helpful  in  eliminating  elements  of  petti r.e.s.s  from  our  lives 

Of  all  men  the  missl.nary  mu>t  Ije  the  farthe^^t  removed  from 
doing  petty  thing?.     He  must  b^  a  thorough-going  gentleman,  not  in 
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any  mere  Chesterfield  sense,  but  in  the  Christian  sense.  ''  Honor  all 
men/'  "  Be  courteous."  '^  And  the  Lord's  bondservant  must  not 
strive,  but  be  gentle  towards  all.*'  "Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his 
neighbor.''  These  are  the  divine  rules  for  the  development  of  gentle- 
manliness. 

Pettinesses  do  much  to  undermine  a  missionary's  unconscious^ 
beneficent  influeDce^  and  to  alienate  people  whom  he  desires  to  win. 
Where  they  exist  they  may,  not  only  not  be  known  to  him  who 
exhibits  them,  but  they  may  even  be  regarded  as  excellent  tniita  of 
character.  Sometimes  even  euphemisms  are  used  to  salve  over  these 
weaknesses.  At  the  very  least  they  are  often  regarded  as  insignificant, 
but  far  are  they  from  being  so.  Before  the  days  of  barbed  wire  fence>', 
farmers  living  on  the  broad  treeless  prairies  of  Illinois  introduced 
osage  orange  hedges  for  the  protection  of  their  fields.  A  barefooted 
boy,  having  run  one  of  the  thorns  into  his  foot  once  only,  had  an 
experience  which  was  sufficient  forever  after  to  keep  him  away  from 
the  orchard  enclosed  by  the  osage  bushes.  Now  we  may  fence  around 
the  liord's  Garden  of  Grace  with  thorny  littlenesses  which  will  keep 
men  away  from  it,  as  effectually  as  the  Cherubim  with  the  flaming 
flword  kept  fallen  man  out  of  Paradi?v.  We  are  prone  to  forget  that 
unless  we  live  to  God  in  the  little  things  of  life  we  are  not  apt  to  live 
to  Him  at  all.  '<  He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  is  also 
&ithful  in  that  which  is  much."  Some  saints  are  so  ambitious  to  do 
great  things  for  God  that  they  always  find  their  allotted  daily  place 
too  small  for  duty.  Christ  did  his  duty  as  a  mechanic  because  he  was 
the  Messiah.  If  he  had  not  been  faithful  as  a  carpenter  his  cross 
irould  have  been  a  failure.  He  occupied  a  little  place,  but  without 
any  littleness  attaching  to  him.  Trying  to  do  great  things,  to  have 
extraordinary  occasions  every  day,  to  produce  extraordinary  changes, 
when  small  ones  are  just  as  much  needed^  ends  of  course  in  defeat 
and  dissipation.  It  produces  a  sort  of  religion  in  the  grofis  which  is  no 
rdigion  in  particular.  Whon  Jesus  arose  from  the  dead,  he  attended 
to  those  little  things  in  which  he  h.od  doubtless  been  taught  by  Mary 
in  his  youth,  he  manifested  neither  haste  nor  ctirelessness  upon  the 
oocamon  of  that  supreraest  event  in  the  world's  history,  for  the  linen 
clothes  were  laid  carefully  by  themselves,  and  the  napkin  was  found 
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folded.     All  this  means  that  we  may  he  aad  ought  to  be  very  Christ- 
like even  in  very  small  matters.     As  missionaries  we   have   many 
temptations  otherwise,  with  siirronndings  different  from  those  in  which 
we  have  been  reared;  oloen  unappreciated  by  those  for  whom  we 
work ;    a  different  language  through    which  to  teach   and    preach ; 
fellow  workers  of  various  age?,    temperaments,  and  from  different 
parts  of  the  world  ;  about  us  ideals  of  the  lower  classes  so  low  down  a^ 
to  grate  upon  our  nerves :  these  may  all  be  so  many  occasions  of  trial.^ 
The  intensity  of  conviction  with  which  we  hold  cherished  creeds  andH 
policies  of  work,  may  weaken  our  ability  to  be  patient  with  opposi — 
tion.      The  bond  of  sympathy  in   common  views   may   help   creati^ 
cliques  in  mission  circles,  or  generate  gossip  about  those  without  th  ^ 
inner  band  of  favored  ones.     These  things  yielded  to,  bring  a  reproach 
upon  the  cause,  and  grieve  Grod's  Spirit. 

We  certainly  cannot  hope  to  escape  these  temptations,  for  they 
were  common  even  to  the  Apostolic  ColleLTc.  When  we  turn  to  them, 
we  find,  as  always,  that  our  idols  are  made  of  clay.  When  the 
woman,  spurred  on  by  the  insight  of  love,  anointed  our  Lord  for  hk 
burial,  as  the  aroma  filled  the  room,  and  the  sweetness  of  the  deed  won 
our  Lord's  testimonial,  "  She  hath  done  what  she  could/'  the  apostlefl^ 
under  the  leadership  of  a  thief,  thrust  her  heart  through  with  tongaes 
of  heartless  reproof.  In  all  the  last  days  of  Jesus  nothing  is  so 
thoroughly  petty  as  the  conduct  of  his  most  trusted  apostles,  when  as 
they  were  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  under  the  forecast  of  the  darkening 
shadows  of  the  cross,  while  Jesus  moved  ahead,  absorbed  by  the  silent 
and  chastened  contemplation  of  it,  a  quarrel  broke  out  amongst 
them  as  to  who  should  have  pelf  and  place  in  the  coming  kingdom. 
Must  they  not  have  keenly  felt  their  littleness  as  he  announced  the 
one  absolute  law  of  that  kingdom  to  them  ?  "  Ye  know  that  they 
which  are  accounted  to  rule  over  the  Gentiles,  lord  it  over  them :  and 
their  great  ones  exercise  authority  over  them.  But  it  is  not  so  among 
you  :  but  whosoever  would  become  great  among  you  shall  be  servant ; 
and  whosoever  would  be  first  among  you  shall  be  servant  of  alL'^ 
Paul  and  Barnabas  quarrelled  over  the  disposition  of  John  Mark. 
"  When  Peter  was  come  to  Antioch,  Paul  withstood  him  to  his  face, 
because  he  was  to  Ixj  blamed.     For  before  that  certain  came  froay 
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mes,  he  did  eat  with  the  Gentile?,  but  when  thej  were  come,  he 
thdrew  and  separated  himsel  fearing  them  which  were  of  the  cir- 
ncifiion/'  How  came  these  apostles  to  outgrow  these  pettinesses? 
w  come  they  to  be  well-rounded  pillars  in  the  temple  of  our  God  ? 

Peter^s  association  with  the  great  Paul  in  the  flesh,  and  his  com- 
aionship  with  him  by  the  Spirit  in  his  Epistles  helped  him  to  a 
rader  life  and  better,  for  we  find  him  writing,  '*  And  account  that 
J  long  suffering  of  our  Lord  is  salvation  even  as  our  beloved  brother 
ul,  also  according  to  the  wisdom  given  unto  him  hath  written  unta 
I.''  This  is  one  secret  of  being  trained  out  of  these  untoward  ten- 
icies.  It  is  through  sympathetic  contact  with  noble  lives,  in  the 
ids  of  a  common  purpose,  that  we  enrich  our  own  lives.  Enrich- 
jnt  through  the  life  oi  Christ  was  the  way  in  which  the  Apostles 
re  helped  out  of  pettiness  and  narrowness.  When  Peter  first  came 
Jesus  he  said,  "  Thou  art  Simon  the  son  of  Jousls,  but  thon  shalt  be 
lied  Peter  —  Kock."  But  the  rock  qualities  of  Peter  do  not  appear 
ring  the  life-time  of  Jesus  in  the  flesh.  But  Christ,  who  came  to 
B  earth  to  be  near  men,  went  away  that  he  might  be  nearer  to  them, 
le  Holy  Spirit  so  delocalizes  and  universalizes  Christ  that  he  can 
ily  be  in  each  heart  open  to  him.  When  therefore  the  Comforter 
me,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  He  showed  Peter  that  the  Gulilean  peas- 
it  was  the  consummately  perfect  Kevelation  of  God.  As  he,  therefore^ 
idied  the  truth  which  Jesus  embodied  and  taught,  that  he  too  might 
ibody  them,  there  came  complete  transformation  of  character. 
lere  came  such  enlargement  and  establishment,  that  the  exile  of 
ktmos  recognized  in  him  one  of  the  twelve  foundation  pillars  of  the 
3W  Jerusalem  come  down  from  God  out  of  heaven.  As  far  as  is  con- 
tent with  the  educational  purpose  of  God,  the  Christian  revelation 
preserved  to  us  in  the  Bible.  We  have  there  the  Christ  for  whom 
braham  longed  and  whom  Peter  saw  and  loved,  but  whose  brief  life 

the  flesh,  he  understood  not,  until,  propelled  by  the  purpose  of 
ithfiiHy  serving  the  Lord's  flock,  he  studied  the  truth  anew,  and  the 
oly  Spirit  made  use  of  this  truth-filled  life,  to  show  him  in  Jesus  the 
lluess  of  the  life  of  God.     And  so  the  Spirit  of  God  comes  to  each 

hifl  servants  to  enable  him  to  live  his  life  in  constant  cont^vct  with 
hrist     Jesus  declares  that  to  the  soul  given  up  to  the  life  of  love^ 
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it  WTp,"  the  Father  aad  I,  "  will  come  iu  the  Paraclete,  and  make  onr 
abode  with  him.*'     Living  our  lives  thus,  in  the  oonstapt  iellowdtip 
of  the  God  of  the  threefold  name,  ought,  to  eliminate  every  trace  of 
littleness.     The  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews  running  through  to  the 
twelfth  chapter  and  second  verse  inclusive,  emphasizes  the  fact  over 
and  over  of  the  betterment  of  each  life  through  the  personality  o£" 
another.      This  list  of  the  heroic  servants  of  God  of  all  ages,  the  Olck.. 
Testament  in  Epitome,  culminating  in  Christ,  will  help  every  onc-^ 
actuated  by  a  like  aim,  to  gain,  through  the  study  of  these  characten^ 
a  power  to  lay  aside  every  weight  and  besetting  sin. 

Studying  the  Bible,  as  a  meiins  of  growing  in  serviceablenesai^ 
tends  to  convert  religion  into  efiective  energy. 

The  emotions,  though  an  important  element  in  the  religious  life, 
are  yet  a  subordinate  one.  They  furnish  motives  for  movements  in 
right  directions  and  leave  a  blissful  satisfaction  in  the  performance  of 
disinterested  services.  They  moreover,  cannot  be  divorced  from  reli- 
gion any  more  than  fragrance  from  the  flower,  and  yet  fragrance  is 
not  tho  flower.  The  Christian  life  can  no  more  exist  without  some 
excitement  of  the  religious  emotions  tlian 

"  The  shadow  of  the  swan 

Which  swims  the  silverlake,''  can  exist  without  the  swan,  and 
yet  they  are  not  of  the  substance  of  the  saint's  life.  The  truths  of 
Gnxl's  Word  touch  the  sentient  nature  of  man  at  many  points.  A 
correct  vision  of  these  truths  makes  men  feel,  and  feel  det^ply.  We 
need  to  see  the  truth  that  we  may  feel  it.  Acceptable  service  is  trans* 
lated  vision.  It  is  as  we  see  and  so  feel  the  truth  that  our  service 
becomes  increasingly  spontaneous.  The  relation  of  the  feelings  to 
illumined  truth  is  so  intimate,  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  give  the 
hixury  of  gratified  feeling  the  right  of  way  in  our  personal  lives. 
This  is  abnormal.  The  Bible  treatment  of  emotion  is  very  different 
from  that  of  other  books.  It  appeals  to  them  only  indirectly,  and  not 
for  their  own  sake.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  grandeur  of  its  re- 
ticence on  many  ideas  which  are  simply  assumed,  as  are  all  the  capital 
facts  of  man's  nature.  Uninspired  works  of  fiction  create  emotiong 
largely  for  esthetic  ends.  Some  contend  that  the  evil  of  reading  audi 
fiction  is  found  in  the  production  of  feelings  that,  being  only  feeling 
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and  not  fruitful  in  actions,  develop  abnormally  the  emotional  nature 
at  the  expense  of  other  departments  of  man'H  nature.  In  the  Bible 
there  is  both  pathos  and  tragedy,  and  no  book  so  powerfully  affects  the 
fiselingSy  and  yet  all  feeling  so  awakened  naturally  prompts  to  action. 
lo  this  way  Grod  enobles  the  emotions  by  implying  that  much  is  ex- 
pected from  them.  Divine  truths  thus  excite  us  that  we  raay  adopt 
courses  of  beneficent  action  that  shall  become  outlets  for  surcharged 
feelings.  This  is  the  divine  way  of  giving  efficiency  to  them.  The 
Bible  is  full  of  the  manifestations  of  the  sentient  nature  of  God.  It 
reveals  fathomless  depths  of  feeling  in  the  Divine  Father,  a  bottom- 
less ocean,  whose  majestic  movements  fill  the  heart  of  God  with  eternal 
undulations.  But  His  love  is  more  than  mere  emotion,  for  it  moved 
Him  so  that  "  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son."  Study  of  the  Bible 
then,  as  an  incentive  to  Christian  action,  is  the  assured  way  of  pre- 
venting the  retention  of  emotions  until  they  stagnate,  or  the  neglect 
of  them  till  they  evaporate. 

With  this  practical  direction  to  the  emotions  we  learn  how  to 
utilize  the  uplifts  that  may  oome  to  us  in  the  spiritual  life.  There 
are  always  dangers  connected  with  the  experience  of  elevated  emotions 
that  sometimes  accompany  any  extraordinary  views  of  God,  and  en- 
larged conceptions  of  His  truth.  From  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration, 
where  Jesus  saw  holy  ones  in  the  auricle  of  the  heavenly  Shechinah,  he 
descended  to  the  valley  only  to  encounter  the  discouragements  of  weak 
faith  in  his  apostles,  and  the  grief  of  a  disappointed  father.  He  used 
his  uplift  to  fan  a  fuller  flame  of  faith  in  his  own  disciples,  and  to 
cure  the  devil-cursed  boy  of  epileptic  fits.  Christ  never  8')ught 
heavenly  uplifts  simply  for  their  own  sake,  but  always  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  his  helpfulness  to  men.  It  was  just  after  the  joy  that 
came  with  the  settlement  of  the  fir^t  great  cause  of  bitterness  in  the 
Apostolic  Church  that  those  groat  missionaries,  Paul  and  BarnabaSj', 
quarrelled  to  the  extent  of  separation  It  was  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus, 
when  he  saw  the  heavens  opened,  was  filled  with  the  Spirit,  and  heard 
tile  voice  of  his  Father, — it  was  just  at  that  point  that  he  was  tempted 
of  the  devil.  It  was  his  intense  passion  and  purpose  of  service  that 
enabled  him  to  use  those  uplifting  experiences  for  the  tempted  men  and 
women  of  this  world.      It  is  when  we  have  been  brought  nearest  to 
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<Tod  in  some  season  of  sacred  cx)mmunion,  some  soul-moving  experience' 
that  we  are  most  liable  to  be  seduced  by  temptations  which  we  would 
not  so  much  feel  the  force  of  at  other  less  favored  moments.  When 
<Jod  has  endued  as  with  any  special  power,  blessed  us  with  any  unu- 
sually exalted  experience,  granted  U3  any  particular  grace,  it  is  because 
He  has  brought  us  to  a  point  where  He  looks  to  us  to  render  a  broader 
-and  better  service.  It  is  the  study  of  the  Bible  for  practical  enda  cut8 
out  channels  of  power  for  our  religious  feelings. 

Studying  divine  truth,  that  we  may  be  like-minded  with  Christ 
service,  helps  to  heighten,  the  element  of  positiveness  in  the  personal 
life  of  the  missionary  ! 

There  is  nothing  no  essential  to  earnestness  and  effectiveness  in 
the  Christianization  of  the  world  as  positiveness  of  personal  faith. 
The  inevitable  result  of  the  study  of  the  Bible  from  a  Christ-like 
motive  is  to  bring  an  ever  increasing  conviction  in  personal  experience 
of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  word.  Christ  declares  obedience  to  be  the 
organ  of  Spiritual  knowledge.  (Jno.  7  :  17.)  The  test  of  Christian 
teachings,  through  their  use  in  service,  is  a  working  theory  proved  by 
results  in  life.  We  need  the  conviction  that  these  teachings  are 
from  God  and  we  need  it  increasingly.  It  is  necessary  that  their 
divine  origin  be  believed  in,  in  order  that  we  may  induce  others  to 
x)boy  them.  Thoroughness  and  clearness  of  conviction,  at  this  point,  are 
indispensable,  unless  we  would  build  the  whole  structure  of  our 
work,  not  so  much  "  on  the  sand  as  on  the  surface  of  shifting  tides.'* 
We  must  experience  the  proof  that  God  has  given  superlative 
Authority  to  the  message  which  we  carry,  or  our  words  will  fall  as 
deficient  in  power  to  move  men  as  is,  *'  the  mimic  act  of  the  opera,** 
"  as  wanting  in  heat  as  a  pictured  flame,**  as  utterly  powerless  as 
the  pulseless  marble  statue  of  a  great  orator. 

We  get  our  knowledge  of  our  environment  of  light  by  our  ex- 
periences of  it  through  the  sense  of  sight.  So  the  truth  of  our  spiritu- 
al environment,  God,  comes  measurably  by  our  exi>erience  of  Him, 
through  our  spiritual  susceptibilities.  The  Christian  is  himself  the 
product  of  the  saving  truths  expressed  in  the  Bible.  He  has  come  in- 
to the  Christ-life  by  faith,  that  is  by  the  honest  attitude  of  his  heart 
toward  those  truths  which  call  for  moral  action,  and  has  thus  opened 
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his  heart  for  the  ind we?  ling-Christ  Coming  to  the  Bibld  with  a 
character  already  transformed  by  its  tniths,  every  step  in  their  study 
only  renevvedly  exemplifies  their  power.  These  truths,  thus  constant- 
ly confirming  them^ielves,  pr<xiuce  ixjople  of  iK)sitive  faith,  men  aild 
women  filled  with  the  faith  that  they  have  a  God-given  mission  in 
this  world. 

Being  brought  into  transforming  sympathy  with  the  Inspirer  of 
the  men,  who  experienced  and  recorded  God's  various  revelations  of 
Himself,  still  further  strengthens  character  by  giving  a  standpoint  for 
a  more  appreciative  understanding  of  Bible  truths.  liooked  at  from 
without,  one  of  England's  greatest  cathedrals  presents  an  appearance 
of  orderly  arrangement  of  stone  columns,  towers  and  turrets.  There  are 
artistically  arched  windows,  but  in  the  glass  itself  you  see  only  shaded 
outlines,  no  well  defined  forms,  figure?  and  faces.  When  however 
one  stands  within  the  massive  walls^  and  the  sun  streams  its  light  in 
mellowed  rays  through  the  stained  glass  windows,  you  see  a  pictorial 
biography  of  Christ.  You  see  him  as  a  babe,  a  man  baptized  beneath 
the  opening  heavens,  a  shepherd  with  a  lamb  in  his  bosom,  a  cross- 
bearer,  risen  and  ascending  to  the  right  hand  of  God.  So  when  one 
comes  to  the  Word  in  living  sympathy  with  the  mind  of  the  Spirit, 
he  stamls  within  the  holy  temple  and  through  the  inpouring  niys  of 
the  Spirit's  illumining  power,  seesi  Christ  re-living  the  whole  round  of 
his  sacrificial  life  and  labors  of  love.  He  is  seen  too,  not  simply  as  a 
historical  figure  of  the  past  like  some  simply  great  man  of  history,  but 
brought  near  to  us  in  the  light  and  glow  of  the  living  present. 

The  personal  knowleilge  of  the  divine  author  of  the  Bible  which 
comes  through  oneness  of  [)ur[X)se  with  Him,  al*>  tends  to  create 
positiveness  of  chanvcter.  It  is  true  of  any  author  whoui  we  study, 
that  if  we  can  get  a  clue  to  the  man  we  can  understand  his  works. 
A  clergyman*  who  set  out  to  study  one  of  our  more  modern  poets 
was  80  mystified  by  what  he  read  that  he  felt  tliut  it  w^is  worse  than 
wasted  time,  to  continue  the  study  of  his  pixjms.  It  was  not  until  he 
flaw  the  author's  portrait  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Get^rge  Watts,  of 
the  Metrc^litan  Museum,  New  York,  that  he  changed  his  mind. 
Each  portnut  in  this  collection  was  ti-eated  in  its  own  way.  The 
*  C3iai.  Augoatus  Strong,  D.  D. 
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artist,  seizing  the  central  characteristic  featun*  of  each  personality, 
had  Bet  it  forth  so  vividly  and  powerfully,  that  the  living  man  stood 
revealed  before  the  spiotator  in  line^iments  never  to  be  foi^tten. 
When  he  saw  this  portrait  he  felt  that  he  had  new  light  upon  all  that 
the  poet  ever  wrv>te.  The  man  interpreted  his  work,  recognized  in 
him  a  new  sp(?cie^  of  the  ;:;enus  poet  —one  who  has  made  a  sort  of  poetry 
w>  entirely  his  own,  that  we  shall  have  to  tear  down  our  bams  and 
build  greater,  or  else  construct  an  annex  to  our  old  scheme  of  classifi- 
cation, in  order  to  make  room  for,  and  to  take  him  in.  So  too  when 
we  know  Christ  wo  know  his  works.  If  there  is  some  central  feet, 
which  sets  forth  the  heart  of  his  character,  it  will  flood  with  light  his 
whole  life.  When  the  Greeks  came  up  to  Jerusalem  and  said  to 
Andrew,  "Sir,  we  would  see  Jesus/'  Christ  himself  pointed  them 
for  his  portrait  to  his  owni  cross.  It  was  to  be  the  consummately  perfect 
revelation  of  his  supreme  purpose  of  subordinating  his  whole  being  to 
the  uplifting  service  of  man. 

This  positive  element  is  further  strengthened  by  the  optimism  of 
the  Bible.  The  Bible  s  predominent  tone  is  hope.  Christ  was  an 
optimist.  His  cross  was  to  be  the  means  of  drawing  all  men  to  him- 
self. He  saw  Satan  fall  like  lightning  from  heaven.  He  taught  his 
disciples  to  pray  for  the  coming  of  Grod's  Kingdom,  that  is,  the  doing 
of  Gxl's  will  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven.  Be  of  good  cheer,  I 
have  overcome  the  world.  These  and  many  more  utterances  are  all 
the  outcome  of  an  optimism  b :>rn  of  faith  in  his  Father,  while  at  the 
very  time  he  was  facing  the  monstrous  iniquities  of  an  age  of  unpre- 
cedented wickedne«.  Paul  was  no  ijessimist,  otherwise  he  could  never 
have  moved  the  world  as  he  did,  for — 

"  Despair  of  an  object  is  speechless."  All  pessimism  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  lines  of  Poe  when  he  desoribcrf  tlie  aii<tels  as  witness- 
ing the  drama  of  life : — 

"  The  play  was  the  tragedy  of  man. 
And  the  hero,  the  Conqueror- Worm.'' 

There  Wiis  none  of  this  in  Paul.  He  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  whole  groaning  creation,  now  travailing  together  in  pain 
would  issue  forth  from  the  lx)ndage  of  coiTuption  into  the  liberty  of 
the  glory  of  the  children  of  Grod.      Thei-e  is  not  a   fiessimistic   note 
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struck  in  the  whole  Bible,  imleis  it  was  in  the  caae  ot*  Elijali,  where 
he  lay  down  under  the  juni|)er  tree,  burdened  with  the  thought  that 
he  was  the  only  g<xxl  man  loft  in  Israel.  But  after  the  Lorl  made 
him  tate  sleep,  furnished  him  a  couple  of  meals  cooked  by  an  angel, 
and  gave  him  to  see  that  he  had  overestimated  himself  at  lea  nt  sejven 
hundred  thousand  ][)er  cent,  we  set  no  further  dolorous  tone  from 
him.  This  optimism  is  seen  in  every  thing  in  the  Bible,  even  the 
genealogical  tables,  leading  ap  to  the  very  Son  of  Grod,  thus  making 
them  a  Biblical  Fuji-Yaraa. 

This  optimism  is  not  one  that  blinks  at  the  evil  there  is  in  the 
world.  It  recognises  it  and  all  the  perplexing  problems  which 
gather  about  it.  But  it  knows  that  love  is  mightier  than  hate,  and 
that  eternal  wisdom  will  weave  all  these  black  strands  in,  where 
they  shall  best  serve  the  good  of  all,  wlien  the  whole  history  has 
been  completed  by  the  loom  of  time.  Prophecy  is  also  optimistic, 
though  rising  out  of  the  revolting  realism  of  its  age.  On  this  account, 
while  it  has  in  itself  the  hope  that  clothes  itself  in  poetic  forms, 
yet  it  never  becomes  Utopian.  The  prophet  while  looking  at 
the  reality  of  things,  also  looked  beyond  this,  to  what  God 
intended  to  got  out  of  the  existing  order.  The  actual  and  the 
possible,  undH,r  the  movements  of  Divine  Providence  were  the  two 
things  witji  which  prophecy  dealt.  Prophets  always  found  two 
things  combined,  degeneratt.-.  religions,  bolstering  up  society  in  and 
with  decadent  morals.  ITie  state  of  Jewish  society  in  Christ's  day 
is  a  typical  instance.  The  social  life  of  Israel  was  derived  through 
and  through,  with  luxury,  lewdness,  and  gross  injustice,  between  men 
and  men  in  all  relations.  At  the  same  time  however  there  was  such 
a  feeling  of  security  they  enjoyed  on  account  of  their  supposed  rela- 
tion to  God,  that  the  outward  form  of  the  religion  which  engendered 
this  security  had  to  be  overtlirown,  that  there  might  be  the  coming 
of  a  better  order.  To  them  their  religious  forms,  ceremonies,  and 
sacred  institutions  were  their  religious  lights,  as  the  sun,  moon  and 
•tars  are  the  lights  of  the  physical  world.  But  before  the  Holy 
Spirit  coaid  fdlly  accomplish  His  work  in  the  world  it  was  necessary 
that  their  son  and  moon  should  l>e  darkened  and  all  their  stars  &11 
from  their  heavens.     God  Hover  int</nds  to  have  his  religion  sanction 
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any  human  wrong.    The  optimism  oi*  prophecy  then  is,  that  where 
there  is  an  incorrigibly  degenerate  faith,  prostituted  to  the  work  of 
propping  up  a  people  in  vice,  crime,  and  injustice,  there  will  dawn  a 
day  of  the  Son  of  Man,  a  cataclysmic  coming  of  Christ  in  most 
sweeping  judgments  to  remove  those  obstacles  to  human  progress. 
"  Where  the  carcass  is  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together,"  is 
the  impressive  way  in  which  Jesus  speaks  of  this  double  process. 
•The  author  of  Hebrews  says,  God  shook  the  earth  at  Sinai  and  He 
will  yet  shake  the  heavens    that    the    things  which  can    not  ht 
shaken  may  remain.      Victor  Hugo  writing  of  the  defeat  of  the 
French  at  Waterloo,  inquires  concerning  the  cause.     Was  it  because 
of  Bluecher  ?     No.  Was  it  because  of  might  ?     No.     It  was  because 
of  God.    Waterloo  was  not  a  battle,  it  was  a  change  of  front  of  the 
universe.      When  the  earth   is  surcharged   there  are    mysterious 
groanings  which  the  heavens  hear.      Here  in  French  fiction  even,  we 
have  the  unconscious  echo  of  Christ's  own  words  concerning  state  and 
Church,  when  they  have  come  to  the  carcass  condition,  '*As  ye  would 
that  man  should  do  unto  you  do  ye  even  so  unto  them,"  is  the  divine 
law  for  human  society  and  a  law  that,  through  the  ages,  has  been 
turning  over  like  a  subsoiler,  the  dark  soil  of  human  life,  that  the 
shining  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  truths  of  God  planted  thereiD, 
may  more  and  more  fill  the  world  for  God  with  golden  harvests  of 
good.     Prophets,  psalmists,  apostles  were  men  oi*  hope  that  made 
them  sing  even  when  they  realized  that  darkness  and  clouds  were 
around  them,  for  they  knew  that  at  the  heart  of  the  throne  th^re 
was  changeless  righteousness.     Christ  was  full  of  hope,  for  even 
when  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  world  seeming  to  totter  to  its  ruin,  he 
stood  and  saw  the  world  and  the  triumph  of  the  good — saw  it  through 
the  shadow  of  the  cross  that  fell  darkly  athwart  his  path.     He 
submitted  to  seeming  defeat  in  the  pangs  of  death,  but,  "  even  while 
dying  triumphed  in  the  vision  of  a  completed  redemption."     In 
studying  for  service  Christ  and  those  who  taught  and  wrought  for 
him,  we  come  into  the  spirit  of  hope.     This  hope  passing  from 
sentiment  into  the  core  of  courageous  character  makes  the  positiYe 
man,  so  needed  in  our  Christ-given  work. 

Bible  study,  for  the  intensification  of  the  spirit  of  service,  aidi 
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in  bringing  into  our  lives  83niipathetic  tactfulness  in  dealing  with 
other  religionists.  "  The  wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  the  harmless- 
neas  of  the  dove''  are  the  qualities  to  be  attained,  in  a  word  tactful- 
ness. From  the  call  of  Abraham  on,  those  whom  God  has  called 
into  His  service  have  been  chosen  that  they  may  be  a  blessing  to  all 
the  families  of  earth.  Every  book  in  the  Bible  touches  outride 
peoples  upon  their  religious  side.  With  the  Jewish  ancestors  came 
the  movement  bringing  in  the  growiugly  ])erfect  religion  of  the  world 
and  this  religion  in  its  growth  has  constantly  come  into  contact  with 
other  fietiths.  Every  one  of  our  sacred  books  is  modified  by  this  fact. 
There  is  here  a  record  of  failures  and  successes  in  dealing  with  the 
ethnic  faiths,  leading  up  to  more  charitable  considerations  and  better 
methods  of  dealing  with  them,  that  we  cannot  ignore.  One  reason 
that  we  have  to  hope  for  success  in  our  work  is  that  evident  fact 
that  man  has  a  religious  nature.  This  manifests  itself  in  every 
people  to  whom  the  missionary  goes.  Without  such  a  nature  our 
efforts  would  be  utterly  fruitless.  It  is  because  of  the  Japanese 
religious  nature,  which  reveals  itself  in  their  Buddhism,  Confu- 
cianism, and  Shintoihm,  that  we  base  oiu:  expectations  of  their  con- 
version to  Christ.  The  statement  that  the  Japanese  are  not  a 
religious  people  is  a  ver}'  mistaken  one.  One  reason  for  the  com- 
paratively slow  progress  of  Christianity  is  really  due  to  their  reli- 
giousness. In  dealing  witli  them,  notwithstanding  the  tendency 
of  the  human  mind  to  hold  down  truth  in  unrighteousness, 
they  still  have  a  claim  upon  our  charitable  consideration.  We 
bring  to  them  a  religion  that  does  not  destroy  the  good  things  in 
their  faith,  but  one  that  eliminates  the  evil  and  fulfills  all  their 
noblest  aspirations.  This  is  the  method  towards  which  writers  of 
the  Bible  unceasingly  tended.  There  are  not  only  here  and  there 
fragments  of  books  in  the  Bible  that  indicate  this  line  of  treatment 
bat  entire  books.  In  the  Old  Testament  even  are  books  which 
betoken  a  deep  sympathy  with  men  in  their  struggles  over  the 
myiterieB  of  life.  Job  is  a  book  for  men  of  deep  thought  who  seek 
to  solve  some  of  the  deepest  and  darkest  problems  of  earthly  existence. 
It  is  a  matchless  poem  that  carries  the  impress  of  sympathy  not  only 
with  those  outside  the  church  in  the  author's  day  but  with  all  thos^ 
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to  day  even  outside  of  Christian  circles  who  are  wrestling  with  the 
problem  of  evil,  and  it  brings  to  them  the  remedy,  God  Him?«lf^ 
The  author  of  Ecclesiaste?,  seeking  for  a  satisfactory  working  theory 
of  life  sometimes  seemingly  along  skeptical  lines  echoes  occasionally 
that  discontent  which  lurks  at  times  in  all  literature.  He  has 
entered  and  centered  himself  in  symjiathy  with  thinkers  of  all 
ages.  "  Appropriate  now  for  us  is  this  voice  coming  from  the  Word 
of  God,  for,  while  men  in  all  ages  have  thus  sung,  yet  to  our  age  has 
it  been  reserved  to  try  to  prop  up  this  pessimistic  mood  with  a  power- 
ful system  of  philosophy  and  this  book  brings  us  into  sympathy  with 
this  mood,  shows  us  its  reality  and  how  we  may  save  men  from  it" 

Paul  became  all  thing?  to  all  men  that  he  might  save  some.  By 
the  power  of  that  enthusiasm  for  humanity  which  is  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  he  put  himself  into  touch  with  the  religious  needs  and  ex- 
perience of  those  for  whom  he  worked.  At  Athens  we  have  an  illustra- 
tion of  this.  He  quoted  from  an  ode  of  Cleanthes  to  clinch  his  authority 
for  the  Christian  faith.  To  the  agnostic  Athenians  he  brought  the 
revelation  of  the  Unknown  G<)d  ;  to  that  city  of  artists  he  taught  tht? 
relation  of  God  to  their  tempkis  of  architectural  beauty  ;  to  a  democ- 
racy bounding  their  idea  of  it  by  their  own  gods-given  soil,  he  ti\ught 
the  boundless  brotherhood  of  men ;  to  this  land  of  philosophers,  the 
eminence  of  God  ;  the  Divine  Sonship  of  man  to  those  lovers  of  beauty. 
He  made  known  a  judgment  day  by  a  Divine  Man  to  those  idealizers 
of  humanity  ;  and  to  those  "  haters  of  dark  death  "  he  heraldud  the 
happy  tidings  of  the  Eesurrection  To  the  Jews  he  brought  what  tliey 
and  he  had  always  been  seeking :  a  perfect  righteousnecJS ;  to  the  Greeks 
a  perfect  ideal  that  corrected  while  it  also  corresiX)nded  to  their  ideal- 
ism :  to  the  Bomans  who  had  long  strived  to  attain  their  idea  of 
universal  brotherhood  under  a  universal  government  he  brought  a 
clarified  conception  and  fulfillment  of  it  under  the  government  of  Qod. 
Paul  was  forbidden  to  go  into  Asia  to  preach  the  Gospel  probaUy 
because  having  been  trained  in  Judaism  and  acquainted  besides  oqly 
with  Greek  and  Roman  thought  he  may  not  have  been  sufficiently 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  faiths  of  farther  Asia.  If  God  did  not  dis- 
dain to  make  use  of  a  star  to  lead  astrologers  to  Bethlehem  we  cannot 
afford  to  disdain  a  sympathetic  study  of  surrounding  religions  to  find 
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points  of  contact  for  the  purpose  of  leading  them  to  the  final  faith. 
We  are  not  here  simply  to  give  people  great  thoughts  of  God,  of  im- 
mortality^ of  love,  but  of  coming  into  Christ-like  touch  with  them, 
that  they  may  open  their  hearts  to  Him  who  was  '^  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  our  infirmities."  If  we  carefully  read  the  Old  Testament 
and  New  Testament  writers  and  teachers,  we  shall  find  that  they  had 
good  constructive  imaginations  and  on  the  basis  of  their  knowledge  of 
the  mental  states  of  those  whom  they  taught  they  carried  forward 
their  work.  They  pursued  those  methods  in  their  instruction  by  which 
beginning  with  conceptions  which  their  hearers  possessed  they  built  up 
in  their  minds  the  conception  which  they  did  not  pessess.  These  faiths 
Aow  that  the  soul  can  have  no  completion  out  of  Christ ;  they  reveal 
a  hnng^r  for  Grod  which  our  faith  alone  supplies.  The  only  way  to  give 
oar  Bible  the  Bread  of  Life  to  them  is  to  incarnate  in  ourselves  the 
love  that  will  energise  in  us  as  in  Christ  and  in  Paul  leading  us  to 
adfipt  ourselves  to  the  actual  conditions  and  needs  of  the  religionists. 
We  should  not  shun  sympathy  even  with  the  Oriental  adoration  of 
Nature,  for  nature  is  as  much  a  work  of  the  Eternal  Logos  as  is  our 
Bible. 

Study,  as  a  means  of  enlargement  for  more  efficient  service,  en- 
hances the  maintenance  of  an  attitude  of  the  heart  which  G^  can 
nee  for  getting  the  greatest  cumulative  v^ilue  out  of  our  lives'. 

Christianity  is  not  simply  a  religion  of  individualism  though  it 
alone  of  all  religions  recognizes  the  worth  of  the  individual*  It 
aasames  that  each  one  exists  as  an  organic  member  of  the  race.  Per- 
sons and  society  are  correlate.  No  man  is  complete  in  himself  apart 
from  others.  Just  in  proportion  as  a  man  makes  the  most  of  himself 
will  he  be  helpful  in  his  social  relations.  The  perfecting  of  the  indi- 
Tidnal  is  fcr  the  perfecting  of  society  while  society  is  necessary  for 
man's  completion.  The  author  of  Hebrews,  after  enumerating  the 
>cfao0en  individuals,  through  whom  in  past  ages  God  has  been  making 
known  his  truth  exclaims, — These  all  having  had  witness  borne  to 
ibeai  through  their  faith  received  not  the  promise  God  having  pro- 
vided tome  better  thing  for  us,  that  ajmrt  from  us,  they  should  not 
be  made  perfect  When  we  come  to  look  at  these  lives  as  recorded  in 
the  BiUe  they  seem  to  be  both  fragmentary,  and  utter  failure.    What- 
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ever  entbunasms  for  great  ends  they  may  have  had,  however  daantkB 
their  fortitude  and  self-devotion,  however  unquenchable  their  iaith  in 
Jehovah  and  their  hopes  for  their  posterity,  their  aspirations  were  never 
realized.  Each  and  all  alike  were  compelled  to  succumb  to  the  limiti 
of  human  endeavor.  Each  died  with  unaccomplished  work  in  hand. 
At  death  their  goal  was  in  the  farthest  future. 

All  their  lives  alike  suggest  abortiveness.  Even  the  life  of  Jesoi, 
ending  at  the  age  of  thirty  two,  seemed  to  those  who  walked  with  him 
to  Emmaus,  that  first  Besurrection  Sunday,  a  perplexing  failure. 
"  We  trusted  that  it  was  he,  which  should  have  redeemed  Israel,^'  they 
said.  The  impress  made  by  the  Bible  is  that  its  men  and  women  ac- 
counted most  worthy  carried  op  a  perpetual  struggle  for  unrealizaUe 
attainments.  These  lives  were  not  appreciated  in  their  day  for  they 
were  those  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.  It  is  too,  in  the  cases 
of  the  wisest  and  best  men  in  Gk)d's  Word,  that  the  incompleteness  of 
their  lives  seems  the  greatest  Only  the  bones  of  Joseph  ever  reached 
Canaan  while  Moses  never  did.  The  Gallilean  carpenter  was  banned 
and  crucified  just  as  he  was  en tedng  upon  the  strength  of  his  young 
manhood.  To  human  calculations  these  magnificent  lives  were  horizon- 
ed  by  helpless  limitations.  As  missionaries,  we  shall  increasingly  find 
ourselves  hedged  about  by  miserable  performances  as  compared  with 
the  high  hopes  and  splendid  resolves  which  we  have  entertained.  We 
shall  not  see  in  our  day  what  we  most  long  to  see :  we  shall  not  be 
appreciated ;  and  in  the  end  none  will  feel  so  fully  as  ourselves  the 
fearful  fragmentariness  of  the  work  done  and  the  lives  we  have  lived. 
If  this  were  the  end  of  it  all  it  would  be  inexpressively  sad.  But  this 
need  not  be  the  end  and  if  we  shape  our  lives  by  the  truths  of  the 
Bible  it  shall  not  be  so  any  more  than  death  was  the  end  of  Moses*, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  John  or  Jesus.  Christ  said  to  his  Apostles  '^  Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  which  have  followed  me  in  the  regenemtioO| 
when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit  in  tlie  throne  of  his  glory,  ye  also  shall 
sit  upon  twelve  thrones  judging  the  twelve  triljes  of  Israel."  To-day 
we  see  Christ  and  his  faithful  twelve  who  with  their  Lord  were  desp- 
ised and  rejected  by  the  world  of  their  day,  ruling  the  Chrintian 
Israel.  To  them  appeals  are  made  to  settle  all  controversies,  their 
teachings  have  been  the  inspiration  and  government  of  the  Church 
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through  all  these  ages,  though  oftentimes  imperfectly  comprehended. 
Their  lives  are  the  greatest  moral  forces  of  the  present  age.  They  are 
contemporary  with  all  age?.  Every  man  who  puts  himself  in  the  same 
attitude  towards  truth  which  they  did,  will  have  so  lived  that  Gk)d  can 
pour^  through  the  channel  of  every  such  life,  blessings  upon  the  ages 
to  come.  To  each  such  life  there  is  a  double  immortality,  a  life  of 
eternal  service  in  heaven  and  a  corporate  immortality  here.  The 
heaven  for  humanity  which  Christ  came  to  establish  does  not  lie  wholly 
beyond  the  stars  but  also  in  a  redeemed  earth.  This  is  the  lesson  of 
Christ's  life  and  it  is  typical  of  every  Christ-like  life  that,  he  achieved 
his  beneficient,  but  posthumous  immortality  through  the  use  which  he 
made  of  Grod's  Word,  (Hebrew  10  ;  7.) 

"  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  am  come, 

(In  the  volume  of  the  Book  it  is  written  of  me,) 

To  do  Thy  will,  0  God  !  "  ''  By  the  which  will  we  are  sancti- 
fied,**  It  was  the  study  of  the  roll  of  the  Book,  as  the  means  of 
glad  spiritual  service  that  opened  the  way  for  the  sanctifying  power 
of  Christ's  life  to  flood  our  lives  with  his  own  fullness.  This  is  the 
secret  of  a  saving  posthumous  immortality. 

There  are  other  important  elements  in  the  enrichment  of 
penonal  life  which  come  from  such  study  that  may  be  summarised 
in  the  statement  that  it  stimulates  the  very  highest  growth,  in  the 
entirety  of  our  being,  for  study  from  such  a  motive  is  in  exacfc  accord 
with  the  supreme  end  for  which  we  ought  to  live.  This  is  only  to  say 
that  it  is  the  end  for  which  God  made  us  and  is  the  very  core  of  the 
Divine  Charswjtor  itself.  The  fundamental  principle  of  love  is  that 
where  one  is  poeseesed  of  any  power  above  another  he  is  to  use  it  for 
the  uplifting  of  those  below  him.  God  consecrates  His  entire  Being 
to  the  highest  good  of  His  creatures  and  this  is  the  Glory  of  God  as 
revealed  both  in  tho  Word  that  was  made  flesh  and  tabernacled 
amongst  us  and  in  the  Bible.  Christ  in  his  sacrificial  service  as 
recorded  in  the  Bible  becomes  the  type,  the  ideal,  and  the  inspiration 
of  such  service.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Christianity  has  been  tho 
prime  factor  in  every  movement  that  has  blessed  the  world.  It 
stimulates  all  intellectuality  and  heroism  that  man  is  capable  of ;  it 
cultivates  the  passive  virtues  of  patience,  lono:-suflering,  forbearance, 
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forgiveness,  as  the  oontrolling  constituents  of  character.  It  is  a 
common  impression  that  a  man  must  be  somewhat  less,  in  order  to 
live  the  life  the  Bible  requires,  and  the  figures  of  speech  requiring  us 
to  surrender  every  thing  that  militates  against  our  highest  servioe- 
ablenesa,  seem  to  require  a  surrender,  and  loss  of  our  proper  manhood. 
In  truth  however  this  immanent  dominant  preference  of  the  soul  for 
requirers  men  to  be  more  than  they  are,  greater,  higher,  stronger, 
nobler, — ^all  of  which  men  were  made  to  be  in  the  power  of  such  u 
purpose. 

Emphasis  then  must  be  put  upon  the  importance  of  always 
bearing  in  mind  the  office  of  the  Bible.  It  is  not  an  end  in  itself. 
This  was  a  mistake  of  the  Pharisees.  Christ  said  to  them.  "  Ye 
search  the  Scriptures  because  ye  think  that  in  them  ye  have  eternal 
life,  but  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me."  That  is,  it  is  a  means  to 
an  end.  There  are  those  who  say  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God. 
These  in  an  accomodated  sense  are  probably  both  true.  But  there 
is  a  higher  truth  still.  The  telescope  is  neither  a  star  nor  does  it 
contain  a  star,  but  it  is  an  instrument  by  meaud  of  which  a  little 
fleck  of  dim  light  in  the  vault  of  night  become^s  a  world  of  meai are- 
less  magnitude.  God's  Word  is  the  means  by  which  we  see  Christ 
the  Son  of  Righteoasness.  A  musician  stands  before  the  printed 
notes  of  the  oratorio  of  Elijah  and  calls  it  music.  And  yet  it  \b 
simply  the  key  by  which  the  possibilities  of  his  own  soul  are  un- 
locked and  his  mind  becomes  a  choir  gallery  of  God  full  of  heavenly 
strains.  When  Moses  threw  down  the  stone  tables  with  the  engraven 
ten  words,  and  broke  them  to  pieces,  he  did  not  thereby  break  the 
ten  commandments  ;  that  was  done  when  his  heart  gave  way  to 
such  uncontrollable  petulance.  The  Bible  is  the  means  of  gaining 
ever  enlarging  conceptions  of  God  through  incarnate  truth  for  tho 
sake  of  incarnating  it  that  we  may  be  helpful  to  othei>5. 

With  this  line  of  thought  in  mind  it  may  not  be  difficult  to 
imderstand  why  Bible  study  is  sometimes  so  ineffective.  It  is 
because  we  either  lack  or  relax  the  intensity  of  the  right  motive  in 
its  use*  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  motive  and  be  thoroughly  absorbed 
in  it  that  we  may  get  the  best  result  out  of  the  Bible  study  as  means 
fo  grace.     For  a  lack  of  motive  or  of  intensity  thereof  men  sometimes 
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fell  into  a  mere  conventional  ase  of  the  Word  and  then  it  is  taken  a8 
men  take  quinine,  as  a  kind  of  dose  for  spiritual  chills,  or  as  a  cold 
duty  to  be  discharged.  This  it  is  at  which  Thomas  Fuller  aims  in 
Ids  confession  "  Lord,  I  discover  an  arrant  laziness  in  my  soul,  for 
when  I  am  to  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  before  I  begin  it  I  look 
where  it  endeth,  and  if  it  endeth  not  on  the  same  side  I  cannot  keep 
my  hand  from  turning  over  the  leaf  to  measure  the  length  thereof 
on  the  other  side ;  if  it  ^swells  to  many  verses  I  begin  to  grudge* 
Surely  my  heart  is  not  right."  Such  Bible  reading  is  an  indication 
that  our  purpose  of  disinterested  service  needs  toning  up.  Men  may 
and  do  take  an  interest  in  Bible  study  from  a  lower  as  well  as  from 
the  highest  motive  and  their  interest  is  in  proportion  to  their  absorp- 
tion in  the  purpose  they  have  in  view.  A  student  in  a  Germiin 
University  in  the  department  of  architecture  took  no  interest  at  all 
in  the  Bible  imtil  he  was  shown  those  chapters  in  Exodus  that  refer 
to  the  building  of  the  Tabernacle.  It  lK»c*a,mo  to  him  then  more 
thrilling  than  any  romance.  A  West  Point  militiiry  cadet  studied 
Joshua's  campaigns  with  an  indescribable  interef^t ;  the  reason  for  this 
was  that  their  over-powering  ambition  to  be  superior  in  their  chosen 
professions  convinced  him  that  here  were  elements  of  helpfulnass. 
These  things  however  are  only  incidental,  but  for  the  man,  whose 
soul  is  absorbed  in  passionate  devotion  to  the  enlargement  of  personal 
life  for  Divine  uses,  the  book  has  in  it  elements  of  helpfulness.  God 
having  been  engaged  in  collating  them  for  that  end  through  all  the 
ages  past.  We  cannot  directly  will  ourselves  into  an  intere^st  in  the 
Bible,  we  can  obtain  this  only  indirectly  through  living  for  the  same 
Old  for  which  God  lives. 

It  is  by  study,  so  motived,  as  to  convert  truth  into  living 
character,  that  we  learn  what  tnie  leadership  is,  and  the  relation  of 
the  Bible  to  its  attainment.  Missionaries  ought  to  be  leaders. 
Leadership,  however,  does  not  mean  tl:e  mere  right  of  the  purse  and 
ecclesiastical  power  to  control.  Such  a  leadership  would  produce 
either  a  church  of  sycophants  or  endless  friction.  Christ  him  c4f 
never  claimed  leadership  simply  by  virtue  of  his  metaphysical  rela- 
tion to  the  Father.  In  his  last  hours,  when  on  trial  for  his  life, 
Pilate  said  to  him.     "  Art  thou  a  King  then  ?  '^    Jesus  answered. 
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"  Thou  sayest  that,  I  am  a  King ;  to  this  end  was  I  born  and  for 
this  cause  came  I  into  the  world  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the 
truth.  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth,  heareth  my  voice."  The 
royalty  of  Jesus  is  a  royalty  of  tnith  vitalized  in  character.  We  too, 
will  become  leaders,  not  by  directly  seeking  larger  leadership,  but 
larger  life  for  service.  Coming  thus  to  the  Word  we  shall  know  the 
book  to  be  most  Divine  because  most  human,  a  record  writ  in  the 
experience  of  men,  and  conspicuously  so  of  Christ,  all  of  whom  have 
passed  this  way  before  us.  We  shall  find  every  Scripture, 
"  If  cut  deep  down  the  middle. 
Shows  a  heart  within,  blood-tinctured  of  a  veined  humanity." 
We  shall  in  this  way  be  inspired  to  take  up  our  crosses  and 
follow  the  lead  of  our  Lord  and  like  him  work  on  in  the  world 
without  shirking  because  our  labors  are  not  attractive  to  human 
eyes,  maintaining  truth  that  will  draw  upon  it  misconceptions, 
kindliness  that  may  never  be  reciprocated,  patience  that  may  ever  be 
misinterpreted,  courage  that  will  never  be  recognized,  sacrifices  the 
existence  of  which  may  never  be  known  except  to  God,  fidelity 
unappreciated  by  the  generation  served,  and  endurance  that  brings 
no  reward  from  men.  We  should  come  to  the  Word  then  to  learn 
how  to  use  all  the  powers  of  our  being  for  God  and  men,  and  so  Grod 
will  set  us  where  we  belong  and  give  us  all  the  leadership  of  which 
we  are  capable.  In  such  living  of  tnith  we  shall  find  that  joy  of 
the  Lord  which  is  our  strength.  And  for  such  life,  there  is  an  all 
sufficiency  of  truth  in  the  Bible ;  for,  "  Every  Scripture  given  by 
inspiration  of  God  is  also  profitable  for  teaching,  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  for  discipline  which  is  in  righteousness  :  that  the  man  of 
Gk)d  may  be  complete,  furnished  completely  unto  every  good  work." 
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Schools  and  Colleges  for  Young  Men. 

Rev.  S.  H.  Wai^^wright,  M.  D.,  M.  E.  C.  S.,  Kobe. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  contemplates  a  practical  consideration 
of  car  educational  interests.  The  purpose  is  to  have  presented  to  thiv 
Cofnference,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  schools  and  colleges  for  bop,  the 
results  of  Christian  education  ;  and  to  have  discussed  in  the  light  of 
past  results  and  present  conditions  and  needs  prospects  for  the  future. 

It  is  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  advertise  successes,  to 
tabulate  and  publish  results,  and,  through  the  influence  of  science,  to 
bring  everything  to  the  test  of  quantitive  measurement.  It  is  neces- 
sary therefore  at  the  outset  to  remind  ourselves,  and  the  public  who 
judge  our  work  by  the  showing  we  are  able  to  make,  that  the  changes 
effected  in  Japanese  life  by  means  of  Christian  schools  are  not  so 
definite  and  obvious  in  nature  as  to  yield  themselves  to  expression 
through  language  or  number.  Spiritual  ends  have  been  our  chief 
oonaderation  and  spiritual  results  are  the  most  difficult  to  exhibit  in 
tangible  form.  What  it  is  possible  to  present  here  will  only  give  some 
indication  of  the  trend  of  things,  some  conception  of  progress  made 
through  the  visible  changes  which  appear. 

So  closely  interwoven  are  our  schools  with  the  life  of  society  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  discuss  them  in  connection  with  the  environ- 
ment in  which  they  are  placed.  Their  history  falls  within  the  pre- 
sent reign,  a  most  remarkable  period  in  Japanese  history.  The  charac- 
toristic  features  of  the  period^  its  ethical  mold,  its  marked  tendencies, 
find  their  explanation  in  two  streams  of  influence  which  have  merged 
together  and  formed  one  current,  the  one  pouring  in  from  the  west, 
the  other  coming  out  of  the  Tokugawa  times.  The  forms  of  the  feudal 
past  have  disappeared,  leaving  behind  a  heritage  of  ideas,  sentiments 
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and  inclinations  ;  the  forms  of  western  life  have  been  largely  introdu- 
Ged,  but  the  spirit,  ideals,  and  principles  which  they  embody  have 
not  been  fully  appropriated. 

Yet  the  change  has  not  been  natural  and  easy.  It  has  been 
epochal  in  chanicter.  The  advance  made  has  not  been  one  upward 
step  in  that  progress  of  society  wherein  custom  and  reason  react  upon 
each  other  and  the  former  is  gradually  reshaped  into  new  forms  by 
the  latter.  It  has  been  rather  a  passage,  almost  at  a  single  leap,  from 
the  mediaeval  to  the  modern  type  of  existence. 

Only  three  aspects  of  the  change  concern  us  in  this  connectioih 
The  first  is  the  relaxation  of  social  and  civic  restraint  which  has  taken 
place,  and  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  personal  liberty.     Blocked 
in  by  family,  or  guild  or  clan,  and  enfolded  in  the  laeshes  of  an 
intricate  fabric  of  custom  and  ceremony,  the  citizen  of  old  Japan  was 
outwardly  constrained  to  an  orderly  walk.     How  great  ia  the  contrast, 
for  example,  between  the  former  wap  of  doing  business  and  enforcing 
its  obligations  and  the   present   methods  which  presuppose  pei-sonal 
integrity  and  mutual  tmst  on  the  [;iirt  of  those  engaged  in  it,  of  a 
very  high  character.      How  different  are  the  fettered  intellect  and 
culture  of  former  times  and  the  mind  of  Japan  to-day,  free  to  act  and 
incited  to  activity  by  pulpit,  platform,  press  and  school.     How  sharp 
are  the  lines  which  set  off  the  political  inertness  and  indifference  ot 
the  past  from  the  ballot-l)ox  contests,  party  agitations  and  parliament- 
ary struggles  so  conspicuous  in  the  present  period.     In  every  phase  of    " 
social  life  there  has  been  a  loosening  of  the  bonds  of  the  fr^rmer  gene-    - 
ration.      The  second   point  is  the  substitution  of  principle    in   the^ 
ordering  of  national  life,  for  local  usage  or  individual  caprice.      Th^s 
administrative,  legislative  and  judicial  functions  of  the  Empire  ar^ 
henceforth   to  be  conducted   in  accordance  with  general   principles^. 
emlKxlied  in  the  Constitution  and  in  the  new  Codes.     The  old  courts 
where  cases  were  settled  according  to  custom  or  expediency  or  by  com- — 
promise,  have  passed  away  and  judgments  are  now  rendered  in 
name  of  justice  and  equity.      Local  interest,  or  prejudice,  or  it 
must  yield  to  law,  and  the  political  life  of  the  nation   take 
around  rules  which  are  to  be  applied  to  all  and  govern  all  alike.     'Dm^ 
importance  of  this  change  oannot  be  over-estimated. 
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The  third  aspect  of  the  transformation^  to  which  attention  is 
called y  is  the  awakening  of  the  sleeping  energies  of  the  nation.  This 
has  come  abont  through  the  impact  of  civilization,  and  the  very  depths 
of  Japan's  existence  have  been  stirred  in  consequence.  The  most  far- 
reaching  impulse  aroused  has  been  that  toward  industrial  efibrt,  com- 
mercial expansion^  and  accumulation  of  wealth.  Next  to  this,  but  to 
a  lesser  degree,  inteHectual  activity  and  a  thirst  for  knowledge  have 
been  awakened  ;  and,  to  a  more  limited  extent  still,  a  desire  for  the 
higher  and  more  spiritual  elements  of  Christian  civilization  has  been 
quickened.  Instead  of  a  people  spending  their  time  sitting  on  mats 
and  at  case  we  have  a  restless,  eager,  active  community,  seized  by  new 
ambitions,  moved  by  new  impulses,  jxjssessed  ot  new  and  mighty  in- 
struments of  power  and  prompted  to  greater  undertakings  than  ever 
"before  attempted. 

There  is  one  feature  prominent  in  all  three  aspects  of  Japan's 
revolution  just  pointed  out.  The  new  form  of  existence  is  more  high- 
ly ethical  in  character  and  makes  enormous  demands  on  the  moral  and 
intellectual  resources  of  the  nation.  Conscience  must  play  a  greater 
part  and  assert  itself  with  greater  power  where  outward  restraint 
has  been  removed,  where  prejudice,  self-interest,  and  habit  must  drop 
oat  and  conduct  be  squared  to  principle,  and  where  mighty  impulses 
and  energies  must  be  held  in  check  and  made  to  minister  to  man's 
highest  needs.  But  while  the  transition  Japan  is  passing  through 
requires  an  upward  movement  in  the  direction  of  virtue,  it  is  too  pain- 
fully evident  that  the  tendency  of  society  is  in  the  direction  of  license. 
A  hundred  extracts  from  current  periodicals  could  be  easily  presented 
here  to  show  that  the  Japanese  themselves  believe  the  nation  is  moving 
along  the  downward  path  of  moral  d^«»neratinn.  All  this  may  be 
said,  but  the  facts  have  no  connection  with  Christian  education,  with 
Mission  schools.  As  the  first  impression  of  westei*n  civilization,  the 
oonviction  prevailed  early  in  this  era  that  knowledge  is  power,  but 
BMirality  is  now  emphasized  and  has  become  the  all-absorbing  tDpic  of 
discnssion ;  and  agencies  are  at  work,  the  public  and  private  schools, 
the  press,  literary  and  scientific  societies,  reform  associations  and  other 
influence^  which  are  able  to  cope  with  the  situation,  enlighten  the 
and  bring  them  up  inteUectunlly  and  morally  to  the  high 
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standard  of  life  required  by  the  couatr/s  free  institutions  and  more 
complex  eocial  conditions.     K  this  is  true,  there  is  no  need  for  Chris- 
tian schools,  no  place  and  no  prospects  for  Christian  education  in  the 
country.     But  is  it  true  ?     That  is  the  question.     There  is  not  the 
slightest  disposition  to  depreciate  the  value  of  agencies  outtdde  the 
Church  which  make  for  culture.     The  splendid  efforts  of  the  State  for 
education  have  received  and  deserved  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
3,994,826  pupils  attend  the  elementary  schools,  53,691  the  middle 
schools,  4,436  the  colleges,  and  2,255  the  universities.     Add  to  these 
facts,  the  technical  and  e(>«clal  schools  and  the   49  normal  schools 
under  Stale  supervision  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  new  system 
becomes  impressive. 

Many  private  schools,  secular,  have  been  established,  the  most 
widely  known  of  which  is  the  one  founded  by  Mr.  Fukuzawa.  And 
besides  institutions  of  learning,  there  is  great  literary  activity,  and 
numerous  societies  and  periodicals  have  for  their  aim  the  disseminatioo 
of  knowledge  and  the  elevation  of  the  people.  The  contrast  in  this 
respect  between  Japan  and  her  near  neighbour,  China,  is  very  great; 
for  in  China,  the  forces  exercised  in  behalf  of  modern  civilization,  ouv- 
jside  of  missionary  circles,  are  insignificant. 

But  Japanese  thought  and  activity,  outside  of  the  State  system 

.  of  schools,  or  inside  of  it,  though  vigorous,  earnest  and  inquiring^  is 
incapable,  to  our  mind,  of  meeting  the  moral  needs  of  the  country, 
because  of  the  serious  limitations  which  it  is  under.  State  education 
is  circumscribed  in  scope  because  of  its  neutral  point  of  view ;  and  for 
two  reasons,  it  is  more  restricted  than  State  instruction  in  Western 
countries;  (1)  because  of  a  greater  variety  of  opinions  and  lx)liefs  ex- 
isting in  the  country ;  and  (2)  because  no  one  of  them,  like  Christian- 
ity in  Europe  and  America  overshadows  the  rest  and  is  universally 
•acknowledged  as  the  faith  of  the  nation.  The  State  system  is  thus 
cut  off  from  the  richest  treasures  of  himian  knowledge  to  a  great  degree 
and  from  spiritual  aims,  spiritual  means  and  spirtual  resources.     Hence, 

.  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  moral  significance  of  the  State 
s)'stem  can  never  be  great.     In  both  Japan  and  India,  the  only  two 

.  coimtries  where  education  has  been  rigidly  secular^  the  moral  reaalte 

..of  the  system  have  been  lamentably  disappointing. 
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Culture  in  Japan  in  general,  apart  from  Christian  influence,  is 
ifined  within  certain  limits.  The  thought  of  the  country  has  become 
^ysted,  it  has  ranged  within  the  borders  of  the  temporal,  relative, 
ite  sphere,  and  has  been  divorced  from  religious  sentiment  and  re- 
ious  conceptions.  All  those  grand  conceptions — the  personality  of 
d,  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  over-ruling  Providence,  the  pur- 
»  mnning  through  the  ages,  the  communion  between  the  finite  and 
fijiite ;  the  existence  of  eternal  sympathy  behind  eternal  power — 
ve  lain  outside  the  range  of  Japanese  thinking. 

The  origin  of  the  indiflFerence,  so  general,  to  religious  ideas  has 
jn  historical  rather  than  natural.  It  has  been  due  perhaps  (1)  to 
i  low  form  of  religion,  superstitious  and  idolatrous,  which  has  existed 
Japan  ;  (2)  to  the  impractical  nature  of  the  Buddhist  teaching ;  and 
)  to  the  positive  influence  of  Confucianism.  Unfamiliar  with  reli- 
m  in  its  highest  form,  it  is  not  strange  that  men  should  look  upon  it 
sailed  only  to  children,  the  ignorant  and  the  uncivilized. 

Count  Okuma  tells  us  that  the  whole  body  of  Japanese  thought 
imbued  with  Confuciaiiism — and  the  statement  is  made  in  explan- 
on  of  the  fact  of  indifierence  to  religion  among  Japanese  politicians. 
•r  a  long  time  in  the  care  Of  Buddhists,  the  education  of  the  country 
ased  out  of  their  hand^^  in  leyasu's  time  and  became  Confucian  and 
nilar  in  tone.  The  Buddhist  religion  arising  as  a  reaction,  in  India, 
ainst  caste  was  anti-social  in  principle ;  and  being  pessimistic  in  doc- 
ne,  was  hostile  to  the  world  and  condemned  the  gratification  of  desire. 
»nfiKnanism,  on  the  other  hand,  laid  great  stress  on  authority  and  the 
lial  relationships  and  concerned  itself  with  no  interests  beyond  the 
airs  of  this  life.  The  latter  teaching,  was  preferred  by  the  founders 
the  feudal  system.  The  form  of  Confucianism  which  prevailed 
ring  the  Tokugawa  period  was  that  taught  by  the  Sung  scholars  in 
lina,  who  eviscerated  the  classics  of  the  element  of  personality  much 
Mathew  Arnold  expurgated  it  from  the  Bible.  So  to-day  we  hear 
panese  praising  Confucianism,  (though  few  formally  accept  it),  for  '*(1\ 
avoidance  of  the  miraculous,  (2)  its  secularity,  and  (3)  its  matter-of- 
^tneas ;  virtues  no  doubt  in  contrast  to  Buddhitt  extremes,  but  serious 
fects  when  considered  from  a  comprehensive  i)oint  of  view."* 
*  JvpKa  Mail  Monthly  Sammory  of  ihe  religious  press. 
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This  movement  ot  Japanese  thonglit  within  the  sphere  of  the  con- 
tingent and  relative  accotmts  for  itQ  fragmentary  character,  its  attempt 
to  .settle  mora]  qnestions  without  reference  to  ultimate  truths  and  eter- 
nal  principles,  and  its  exaltation  of  single  aspects  of  life — the  social 
relationships,  or  the  development  of  individual  character,  or  the  pursuit 
of  utility  or  self  respect — without  comprehending  man  in  all  his  charac- 
teristics, all  his  relationships,  and  all  his  possibilities. 

Thinking  men  have  been  confirmed  in  their  views  by  the  introdos- 
tion  from  the  West  of  agnostic  and  positivist  teachings.  Materialistie 
science  and  secular  theories  have  found  a  good  soil  in  Japan.  So,  to 
sum  up  and  characterize  the  thought  and  culture  of  Japan  and  expns 
the  dominant  tone  and  j)eculiar  condition  of  all  forces  operating  for  the 
moral  renovation  of  the  country  apart  from  Christianity,  there  is  oa 
the  one  hand  culture  linked  with  infidelity,  and  on  the  other  religioa 
bound  up  with  ignorance  and  superstition.  The  naturalism  whidi 
circumscribes  culture  fatally  weakens  it ;  and  the  ignorance  pervading 
Buddhism,  not  to  mention  other  elements  of  weakness,  makes  it  im- 
potent to  cope  with  the  situation.  The  only  force  commensurate  with 
the  moral  and  religious  needs  of  the  times,  in  our  opinion,  is  ChristiftO- 
ity,  which  embodies  in  her  whools  throughout  the  world  the  highest 
culture  and  the  purest  religion  in  the  possession  of  the  race. 

Christianity  has  projected  her  institutions  into  Japanese  society, 
and  Christian  education  is  Iwund  up  with  the  history  of  the  Meiji  ert. 
Nineteen  schools  and  colleges,  under  Protestant  denominations,  not 
exist  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  si>me  of  which  antedate  the  net 
State  schools  in  the  time  of  thqir  establishment.  Sites  have  been 
purchased  for  most  schools  not  larger  in  size  than  was  needed,  good  lot 
inexpensive  buildings  erected,  libraries  (with  from  1000  to  8,500  voh, 
or  more)  and  apparatus  provided,  a  staff  of  Japanese  teachers  and  onecr 
two  missionaries  employed  for  each  school,  and  fixeil  courses  of  study  fol- 
lowed. With  but  one  exception  there  are  no  Fchools  with  endowment 
funds.  But  all  possess  experience,  reputation,  influence,  traditions,  be- 
sides the  affection  and  confidence  of  an  increasing  circle  of  friendS) 
patrons  and  alumni — resources  which  the  munificence  of  wealth  cannot 
bestow,  but  which  only  accrue  through  long  and  patient  toil.  He 
expense  of  ninning  them  is  al)out  one  third  that  of  similar  schoobin 
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\meriot ;  yet  they  are  far  from  being  self-supparting.  For  two  reaaona 
«!f-nipport  has  been  delayed  in  Japan ;  (1)  because  of  the  low  standard 
iet  by  State  schools  in  tuition  charges,  and  (2)  becaose  of  the  general 
ndifferenoe  to  higher  education  among  the  moneyed  classes.  Concem- 
sig  the  latter  point,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  aptitudes  for 
learning  have  been  strongest  among  the  samurai^  who  were  averse  to 
business  and  therefore  not  possessed  of  wealth  as  a  class.  The  interest 
n  higher  education  does  not  extend  far  beyond  this  class.  After  the 
xxmeyed  olaases  are  more  fully  awakened  to  an  interest  in  culture,  the 
lockfellers  and  Vanderbilts  and  Leland  Btandfords  of  Japan  may  be 
ixpected  to  provide  more  amply  for  the  needs  of  institutions  of  learn- 
ng.  But  while  the  schools  are  not  self-supporting,  the  students  are. 
^ery  few  students  in  Japanese  Mission  schools  are  dependent  upon  the 
iharity  of  the  Church. 

The  grade  of  our  school  work  has  been  almost  whdly  secondary* 
rhe  point  of  contact  with  national  life  has  been  the  rising  generation 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  18.  The  possibilities  of  schools  of  this 
;rade  are  not  to  be  under-estimated.  They  take  the  youth  at  a  most 
important  juncture  in  his  development,  at  the  period  of  adolescence,  of 
rising  ambition,  self-reflection,  independent  decision  and  religions  con* 
version,  and  bridge  him  over  the  interval  between  fiamily  nurture  and 
the  b(^inning  of  adulthood.  The  high  school  is  the  last  stage  of  train- 
ing of  nine-tenths  of  those  who  enter  it  It  teaches  a  larger  number 
of  students,  sends  them  forth  to  a  greater  variety  of  social  pursuits  and 
Kffiditions,  and  lie?  on  the  one  hand  nearer  the  homes  and  parents  of 
Ibe  pupils,  and  on  the  other  nearer  the  masses,  and  is  th'^  object  of 
more  widespread  sympathy,  than  institutions  of  higher  grade.  Hence 
its  course  must  not  be  specialized  or  adapted  to  suit  any  one  class  or 
vocation.  It  must  be  broad  enough  to  touch  every  phase  of  man's  life, 
iododing  sdenoe,  literature,  art,  institutions  and  religious  belief,  and 
must  a£ford  an  education  which  will  be  of  service  to  one  in  any  or  every 
parsoit.  Technical  knowledge  does  not  come  within  its  scope.  Qcod 
healthy  strong  elements  of  character,  manly  qualities,  the  free  use  of 
one's  powen^  honesty,  self-respect  and  piety  are  virtues  which  lie  at  the 
vety  Ibandation  of  modern  social  life  and  condition  the  progress  of 
civilizatioii ;  and  the  school  creating  these  virtues  will  shine  with  un- 
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wonted  splendor  and  perforin  a  iiigh  office  in  the  building  up  of  the 
nation.  Technical  skill  is  of  value,  the  Germans  are  teaching  us  that^ 
but  sterling  qualities  of  manhood  and  "  ability  to  perform  justly,*  as 
Milton  has  said,  ^'skilfully  and  magnanimously  all  the  public  and 
private  offices  of  life/'  are  of  more  universal  utility  and  are  more  great- 
ly needed  at  the  present  time. 

But  the  high  school  has  its  limitations.      Through  it  conscieooe 
and  character  may  be  strengthened  and  contribution  to  the  moral  and 
intellectual  resources  of  the  nation  made ;  but  it  needs  to  be  supple- 
mented by  the  college.     One  of  the  most  painful  facts  in  connectimi 
with  the  history  of  Christian  education  in  Japan  is  the  failure  of  the 
Church  to  undertake,  and  fulfill  her  high  mission  in  this  sphere.    Oat- 
side  of  India^  there  is  not  a  Mission  field  in  the  world  where  thought 
is  so  awakened,  where  it  has  freer  play,  where  it  is  occupied  with 
more  vital  problems  and  where  it  needs  so  much  the  guidance  of 
Christianity  as  the  field  presented  to  us  in  Japan.    Yet  in  reply  to 
a  question  as  to  plans  for  higher  education,  a  well-known  educator, 
in  a  well-known  Mission  school,  wrote  me  recently : — "  We  are  trying 
to  build  up  our  advanced  department  which  has  for  several  years  beca 
practically  closed ;  but  we  cannot  plan  very  satisfactorily,  because  of 
lack  of  earnest  sympathy  at  home.*'     College  education  has  always 
had  to  overcome  prejudice  and  indifference.      Its  training  is  for  the 
few  and  its  results  are  indirect.     Its  work  is  of  a  character  which 
hinders  it  from  becoming  popular.     It  can  have  no  place  in  a  time- 
serving, short-sighted,  over  sanguine,  around-the-world-in-80  days, 
Mission  policy.    It  fits  into  a  programme  which  has  for  its  aim  the 
laying  of  deep  and  lasting  foundations  for  the  Church  of  God.    That 
this  aim  can  be  accomplished  without  Christian  scholarship  we  aie 
unable  to  believe.      Christianity  in  Japan  cannot  rest  content  with 
simple  experiences  and  implicit  faith.     Her  answer  to  all  the  dis- 
puted questions  of  this  unsettled  period  must  be  made  clear  and  ex- 
plicit ;  and  the  answer  she  makes  must  be  justified  and  the  evidence 
of  her  claim  to  the  whole  life  of  man  be  examined  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  her  teachings  to  all  human  aims,  activities 
and  institutions  be  elucidatel,  in  the  focussed  light  of  the  highest  and 
most  patient  scholarship.    For  Christianity  to  expect  to  gain  leader- 
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[lip  in  all  the  spheres  of  life  in  a  land  of  colleges  without  colleges  of 
er  own  is  a  hope  not  likely  to  be  realized.  And  in  order  to  correct, 
xpand,  purify  and  elevate  the  culture  of  Japan,  as  she  did  that  of 
Greece  and  Borne,  and  cause  the  beams  of  God's  truth  to  shine  through 
i  and  give  it  a  glory  hitherto  unpossessed,  and  bring  it  under  the 
uickening  influences  of  the  Hoiy  Spirit  that  it  may  possess  elements 
f  permanence  and  power,  the  Church  should  equip  herself  with  in- 
titutions  of  the  very  highest  order,  and  be  able  to  give  young  men  a 
raining  that  will  fit  them  for  positions  of  commanding  influence 
hroughout  the  nation/' 

Such  work  as  is  here  indicated  cannot  be  done  by  the  secondary 
^Iiools,  the  schools  we  now  have.  The  higher  discipline  of  faculty, 
he  broader  examination  of  subjects,  the  synthetic  construction  of 
iversified  departments  of  knowledge  into  one  whole,  accomplished 
a  higher  education,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  middle  school.  We 
jre  not  urging  here,  however  the  establishment  of  colleges  for  special 
raining.  What  is  needed  in  Japan  is  a  liberal  education,  an  edu- 
ation  which  will  draw  out,  and  strengthen  that  side  of  man,  give 
upremacy  over  his  whole  nature,  which  lies  nearest  the  Infinite  and 
he  spiritual ;  an  education  which  will  correlate  him  with  the  lift* 
f  his  age  in  a  way  that  will  enable  him  to  minister  to  it,  and  lead 
t  on  to  better  things.  So  in  the  matter  of  grade,  we  hope  that  this 
Jonference  will  mark  a  step  in  advance,  and  that  higher  courses  will 
e  added — ^with  special  emphasis  on  the  liberal  arts  course — to  our 
:hools  which  are  already  possessed  of  reputation  and  experience  and 
good  plant.  Cooperation  may  be  helpful  in  certain  respects,  but 
re  look  with  disfavor  upon  plans  for  correlation  at  this  early  and 
3rmative  stage — too  much  system  would  impose  upon  our  schools 
he  uniformity  which  hampers  all  State  systems. 

As  a  rule,  we  believe  our  schools  in  Japan  are  truly  Christian 
a  character.  Most  of  them  have  daily  chapel,  weekly  prayer-meet- 
ag,  and  Sunday  services.  Not  all  of  them  include  the  Bible  in  the 
Bgolar  class  room  subjects  of  instruction.  The  teachers  and  pupils 
f  8ome  of  them  engage  in  Sunday  school  and  other  religious  wc)i;k 
utside  the  school.  We  are  sorry  that  the  Bible  is  not  universally 
Gtnght  and  that  it  is  not  a  general  practice  for  teachers  and  pupils, 
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higher  pupils  at  least,  to  have  religious  work  in  the  communitT 
outside.     Such  work  would  not  only  help  the  churches  but  would 
react  upon  the  school,  overcoming  the  tendency  of  school  life  to 
become  abstract,  unsympathetic  and  selfish.     The  strength  of  reli- 
gioiLS  conviction  in  many  of  the  mission  schools  was  revealed  by  the 
recent  regulations  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education.     Bather 
than  put  Christianity  in  the  back-gi-ound  and  occupy  an  equivocal 
position,  they  gave  up  government  privileges.    They  did  right.    If 
Christ  cannot  have  the  first  place  in  our  schools,  let  His  sacred  name 
be  forever  disconnected  with  them.     No  doubt  larger  privileges  could 
be  obtained,  and  a  greater  number  of  students,  by  not  bringing  Him 
into  view.     But  what  would  it  profit  a  mission  school  to  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  its  own  scul  ?     A  record  of  the  number  of 
conversions  has  not  been  kept  by  many  schools.     Those  who  reported 
under  this  head  showed  a  decline  in  the  number  converted  annnallf 
during  the  last  few    years.      Not   much   can    be    made    of  this 
because  the  same  has  been  true  of  the  general  work  of  the  Church. 
We  think,  however,  that  one  or  two  missionaries  in  a  school  cannot 
meet  the  needs  which  they  are  expected  to  do  most  in  supplying. 
Missionaries  should  be  free  to  give  much  of  their  time  and  strengtii 
to  the  religious  interest  of  the  school.     They  should  throw  them- 
selves heart  and  soul  into  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  students  and 
awakening  an  interest  in  Bible  study,  and  of  instructing  students  in 
the  Scriptiu^  not  only  in  the  class  room,  but  out  of  it.     Yet  they 
cannot  do  this  as  long  as  their  time  is  filled  up  in  class-room  woit 
Every  one  of  our  leading  Mission  schools  should  have  the  whole  time 
of  three  earnest  and  capable  men ;  and  the  employment  of  a  letf 
number  is  unfair  to  the  ore;  employed  and  fails  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  school.    A  teacher  who  Is  kept  too  busy  for  daily  devotion, 
IHble  study,  and  personal  work  amcng  students  is  apt  to  make  the 
impression  that  he  is  lukewarm  and  indifferent,  when  be  really  is 
not  80.    The  close  touch  between  student  and  missionary  so  chamC' 
tcristic  of  a  school  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  so  fruitful  of  rosnltSi 
cannot  be  maintained   as  the  school    becomes   larger  without  9^ 
increase  in  the  missionary  force. 
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Beference  has  been  made  to  the  number,  equipment,  grade  and 
igious  conditions  of  our  schools,  and  now  what  can  be  said  of  the 
tendance  of  gt  idents  ?  We  have  heard  much  of  the  failure  of  our 
rtitutions  to  command  patronage.  Wo  have  heard  of  a  decline 
d  such  like  discouraging  reports.     But  what  are  the  facts  ? 

At  the  Conference  in  1883,  9  schools  were  reported  having  a 
:al  attendance  of  454,  or  an  average  of  51  to  each  school.  Late 
ktiBtics  in  China  give  74  as  the  number  of  higher  educational 
ititutions  and  3,819  as  the  total  number  in  attendance,  making  an 
erage  of  54  to  each  school.  The  most  recent  statistics  in  Japan 
oort  19  schools  of  the  higher  grade  for  boys  and  a  total  attendance 
2»891,  or  an  average  attendance  of  150  to  each  school.*'  In  the 
[lited  States,  where  secondary  education  has  been  long  established, 
e  average  attendance  in  purely  denominational  schools  is  only  158. 
AC  average  enrolment  in  our  schools  in  Japan  for  the  last  fifteen 
an  hi^  been  over  a  hundred  or  in  exact  figures  109.t  These 
fures  do  not  indicate  failure  or  anything  liks  it.  In  this  country 
)  have  tempted  the  Lord  by  not  numbering  the  people. .  Had  wo 
Dked  into  the  facts  in  the  case,  our  hearts  would  have  been  grateful 
ther  than  disappointed  at  results.  We  have  heard  too  a  great  deal 
»out  the  depletion  of  the  upper  classes  in  our  middle  scliools,  of  not 
'ing  able  to  hold  the  students  until  they  graduate.  I  tliink  here 
BO  there  has  been  a  false  impression  existing  in  our  minds.  I 
tvenH  exact  statistics,  but  we  certainly  have  as  strong  a  hold  upon 
idents  as  the  Gbvernment  Middle  Schools,  for  out  of  every  hundred 
lio  enter  their  schools  of  this  grade  only  five  students  graduate. 

The  figures  just  given  will  show  that  a  fairly  large  numl)er  of 
rang  men  have  been  brought  under  Christian  influence  and  have 
ijoyed  the  advantages  of  a  Christian  education,  since  the  Osaka 
onference.  Hundreds  of  them  have  gone  forth  into  society,  car- 
ing with  them  impressions  of  the  class-room  or  the  chapel  service, 
2d  armed  with  faith  as  well  as  knowledge  for  the  conflict  of  life. 
hey  have  entered  the  ministry;  they  have  become  helpers,  lay- 
"Heachera  in  Christian  work ;  they  have  become  in  their  village 
>meB  the  centre  around  which  new  Churches  have  been  formed  ; 

*  From  Spenocr*8  Sutisiioii.        t  From  Loorais*  Tablet*. 
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they  have  been  employod  as  teachers  in  public  and  private  schools 
they  haye  entered  Japanese  and  foreign  business  firms ;  they  have 
edited  periodicals  and  engaged  in  other  professional  pursuits  ;  thqr 
have  occupied  positions  of  trust  in  legations  and  consulates  abroad 
and  they  have  become  the  secretaries  of  Premiers  and  other  Cabinet 
Ministers.  They  have  been  excluded  in  fact  from  no  sphere  of  life, 
though  prejudices  have  blocked  their  way  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  according  to  the  locality  in  whicli  they  lived.  The  influence 
they  are  exerting,  with  their  enlarged  ideas  and  firmer  convictioM, 
on  national  life,  we  are  unable  to  measure.  But  as  a  body  of  men 
we  have  faith  in  them  ;  and  we  believe  they  represent  moro  nearly 
than  any  other  class  of  young  men  the  type  of  the  future  Japan. 
With  colleges  added  to  our  high  schools  and  the  growing  excellmjy 
of  the  latter,  we  shall  be  able  to  make  Christian  influence  even  more 
I)owerfully  felt,  through  school  agency,  and  send  out  young  men  far 
more  thoroughly  trained,  during  the  coming  twenty  years  than  we 
have  been  able  to  do  in  the  past.  Besides  the  influence  exerted  by 
students,  mention  should  bo  made  of  the  Japanese  officers  and 
teachers  in  Christian  schools  who  by  discipline  of  faculty  and  en- 
largement of  view  coming  to  them  as  a  result  of  their  work  a« 
teachers,  have  become  a  strong  body  of  men.  College  presidents 
have  had  a  prominent  place  in  American  history  and  the  names  of 
Nijima,  Honda,  Ibuka,  Ebara,  Oshikawa,  Yoshioka  and  others 
remind  us  of  the  prominence  attained  by  such  men  in  Japan. 

One  of  the  greatest  results,  involving  the  gre^tc^t  consequeiicos, 
is  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  Christian  schools  have  gained  a 
footing  in  the  country.     Every  enteri)rise  must  he  judged  by  its  final 
outcome.     The  value  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  institutions,  to. 
English  life  cannot  be  measured  by  their  work  as  monastic  school* 
in   the  Nunnery  of  St.   Frideswyde  or  the  Osoney  Abbey  seven 
hundred  years  ago ;  nor  can  the  wisdom  of  the  founders  of  Harvard 
and  Yale  Universities,  and  the  changes  effected  by  these  institutions 
in  American  life,  be  estimated  from  their  first  efforts,  in  the  17tli 
century.     Neither  can  the  value  of  our  Mission  schools  in  Japan,  to 
the  life  of  this  nation,  be  measured  by  present  results.     A  great  deal 
more  than  has  yet  appeared  is  involved  in  the  fact  that  they  have 
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ittained  a  legal  status,  a  reputation  and  a  constituency  in  the 
jountry.  It  is  true  our  legal  standing  seemed  threatened  last  year 
by  regulations  which  appeared  to  be  directed  against  Christian 
choolp.  But  the  legislation  in  question  served  to  strengthen  the  posi- 
iion  of  Christian  schools  and  enlarge  Christian  freedom,  for  (1)  it  devel- 
)ped  the  fact  that  a  powerful  public  opinion  was  in  favor  of  giving 
them  a  free  hand ;  (2)  it  led  the  Minister  of  Education  to  declare  that 
M  Government  schools  were  open  to  individual  religious  effort ;  (3)  it 
ended  in  the  removal  of  conscription  disabilities  from  Christian  middle 
Bcbools  fulfilling  certain  required  conditions ;  and  (4)  it  gave  graduates 
of  Christian  colleges  the  privilege  of  receiving  without  examination 
teacher's  licenses  granted  by  the  Department  of  Education.  All  of 
iheee  were  distinct  gains  for  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  were  the 
unexpected  outcome  of  the  anti-Christian  move  on  the  part  of  ultra- 
conservatives.  We  appreciate  the  enlarged  privileges  granted  tons 
and  hope  the  same  liberal  policy  will  soon  give  recognition  to  our  certi- 
ficates of  graduation  for  entrance  into  Government  schools  of  higher 
grades.* 

That  we  are  able  to  carry  on  our  educational  activity  under  an 
enlightened  Government  which  recognizes  the  right  of  the  mind  to 
know  the  truth  and  the  conscience  to  believe,  is  a  matter  of  profound 
gratitude,  and  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  Christian  effort  should 
deeply  impress  the  Church.  There  is  a  great  work  to  be  done  in  the 
field  of  secondary  and  higher  education  before  the  nation  can  carry  to 
a  realization  her  enlightened  policy  and  her  modern  institutions.  No 
competition  can  be  possible  between  private  and  public  schools  in  this 
sphere  for  years  to  come.  The  field  has  hardly  been  touched  as  yet. 
Only  about  two  out  of  every  hundred  boys  entering  the  Government 
elementary  schools  pass  on  into  the  secondary  schools,  which  are  not 
oompnbory  in  attendance.  Nor  is  there  unhealthy  rivalry  among 
Hiasion  schoola  They  are  widely  distributed ;  there  is  very  little  over- 
laj^ing ;  there  is  an  immense  field  of  opportunity  for  all ;  and  there  ia 
small  gronnd  for  flourish  of  oratory  or  effervescence  of  sentiment  on  the 
nbject  of  comity  in  connection  with  them.    We  do  not  advocate  an 

*  Inlbniial  promised  of  such  recognition  have  been  made  already  and  may  be  im 
pIciMiitfld  soon. 
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increase  in  the  number  we  have,  but  ioasmuch  an  the  fchoob  already 
established  are  not  likely  to  be  self-supporting  soon,  we  do  urge  that 
they  be  put  upon  a  more  solid  financial  basis.  The  very  nature  oft 
school  requires  that  it  be  subject  to  no  irregularity  or  uncertainty ;  yet 
having  to  depend  as  we  do  upon  the  annual  appropriations  of  the  Mis- 
sion Boards,  we  are  subject  to  this  very  inconvenience.  It  would  be  % 
happy  thing  for  our  institutions  if  a  permanent  fund  could  be  nind 
for  them  at  home,  and  the  benefits  of  it  be  sent  out  from  year  to  yev 
for  their  support 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  some  of  the  current  un- 
&vourable  criticisms  of  Mission  schools. 

The  Japan  Mail  fully  appreciates  the  value  of  Christian  edoca- 
tional  effort  in  JapcuQ,  but  in  a  criticism  of  Mission  schools  a  few  yean 
back,  it  stated  well  what  exists  in  the  minds  of  a  good  many  oonoem- 
ing  our  aims.  ''  Any  one,''  said  the  Japan  Mail,  ^^  whose  eyes  an 
open  must  have  seen  that  education  is  sometimes  carried  on  in  Japan 
not  purely  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  collateral  purpocea 
We  are  disposed  to  think  that  Christian  missionaries  are  responsible  for 
the  innovation.  Education  in  their  hands  has  been  employed  as  a 
machine  for  propagandism.'' 

Missionaries  themselves,  by  their  own  way  of  stating  the  educa- 
tional aim,  are  partly  responsible  for  such  misconceptions.  The  Churdi 
in  establishing  schools  has  an  object  in  view  as  definitely  educational  m 
that  outlined  by  philosophical  pedagogy.  The  purpose  of  Christian 
schools  is  in  fact  not  very  difft* rent  from  the  general  object  of  education 
as  defined  by  theoretical  writers  on  the  subject ;  i.e.,  the  perfection  ot 
man's  nature  and  the  fitting  of  man  for  all  his  relation8hips.  But  the 
means  used  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  the  Church  draws  from 
the  realm  of  grace  as  well  as  nature,  both  of  which  have  their  souice 
in  one  Person,  who  is  the  Author  of  creation  and  redemf)tion.  The 
Church  does  not,  like  Buddhism,  occupy  itself  wliolly  with  the  un^^en ; 
like  Confucianism,  wholly  with  the  seen ;  it  claims  authority  in  Ixith 
q[dieres,  the  spiritual  and  the  secidar ;  and  the  experiences,  laws,  facte 
and  circumstances  of  the  natunil  order  may  as  property  be  made  to 
minister  to  the  end  in  view  as  the  gracious  infiuances  which  coiae  down 
from  above.      But  as  human  life  now  is,  grace  must  come  fir^t  ami  is 
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the  condition  of  success ;  foi-  until  a  man  is  restored  to  right  relation- 
ship with  God,  until  he  is  converted,  he  cannot  in  the  fullest  and 
troest  sense  hecome  a  man  and  fulfil  his  destiny.  First  that  which  is 
natural  and  then  that  which  is  spiritual  was  once  the  order,  but  it  has 
been  reversed.  Hence  the  emphasis  given  to  the  conversion  of  the  R)u1 
even  in  school  work.  At  the  same  time  the  whole  equipment  of  in- 
stitutions and  outlay  of  strength  and  means  contemplate  an  educative 
prooesB ;  and  I  think  our  schools  have  exercised  the  patience  and  put 
forth  the  energy  and  made  the  sacrifices,  in  the  discipline  and  develop- 
ment of  the  powers  of  youth,  sufficient  to  clear  them  from  the  charge 
of  indifference  to  strictly  pedagogical  results. 

The  Rikugo  Zasa/d  says  there  are  three  objections  to  education 
imparted  in  Mission  schools.  (1)  It  is  not  scientific  and  cannot  be  made 
80 ;  (2)  the  pupil  is  apt  to  acquire  moral  notions  that  do  not  accord 
with  Japanese  moral  instincts ;  (3)  sectarian  religious  education  is  un- 
avoidabljr  narrow  and  one-sided.^ 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  if  reference  is  made  to  the  place  of 
authority  in  the  teaching  of  religion  in  our  mission  schools,  it  may  be 
replied  that  science  is  accepted  largely,  in  secondary  schools,  on  the  au- 
thority of  text-book  or  teacher.  If  it  means  that  the  appeal  of  science 
is  to  experience,  the  answer  is,  so  is  that  of  Christianity,  which  makes 
experience  the  rational  basis  for  faith  in  its  profoundest  teaching?.  If 
it  means  that  faith  puts  an  end  to  inquiry,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  inquiry  has  its  issue,  that  suspension  of  judgment  ceases  to  be  a 
virtue  after  facts  are  discovered  and  that  faith  urges  us  to  forget  the 
things  which  are  behind  and  press  on  to  the  things  which  arc  before. 
If  it  means  that  scientific  method  requires  the  surrender  of  prejudice 
and  prepossession,  and  the  criticism  of  tradition,  it  must  not  be  over- 
lodced  that  the  Bible  before  science  taught  the  eye  to  be  single,  the 
mind  to  be  child-like,  and  the  teacher  to  avoid  teaching  for  doctrines 
the  traditions  of  men.  If  finally,  it  means  that  tho  tivcts  of  Christian- 
ity are  not  in  harmony  with  the  facts  of  Fcience,  the  statement  is  a 
dogmatic  assimiption  and  incapable  of  proof. 

With  regard  to  the  Fecond  point,  it  may  be  said  that  Japanese 
moral  instincts  are  not  endangered.  The  misMon  schools  are  not 
*  From  the  Japan  ^iaiBt  Montlily  Sammary  of  the  Beligious  Preso. 
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foreign  institutions.  Japane^  have  a  leading  place  in  their  manage- 
ment, and  the  thought,  temper  and  sentiments  which  pervade  them 
are  thoroughly  Japanese.  As  far  as  Christianity  is  concerned,  if  that 
be  the  meaning,  it  destroys  no  race  instincts  that  ought  to  be  presored 
When  it  crossed  over  from  the  Semitic  to  the  Aryan  race,  from  Aria  to 
Europe,  and  found  acceptance  and  response  in  mind  and  heart  and 
life  in  its  new  home,  it  demonstrated  the  unity  of  the  human  kind 
and  the  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  essential  human  nature  wherever 
found. 

With  regard  to  the  third  objection,  we  reply  that  no  school  is  free 
from  similar  limitations.  There  is  not  an  institution  of  learning  in 
existence  not  identified  in  some  way  with  sect,  or  state,  or  party,  or 
private  corporation  or  some  particular  point  of  view  by  which  limitations 
similar  to  those  referred  to  are  not  made  unavoidable. 

It  is  objected  by  Mr.  Kato,  a  prolific  writer  of  the  day,  and  by  • 
great  many  others,  that  the  idea  of  universal  brotherhoodi  inculcated 
by  Christianity,  is  calculated  to  undermine  the  feeling  of  citizenship, 
long  existing  in  Japan.  The  fact  here  is  overlooked  that  Japan  bii 
already  adopted  a  policy  by  which  the  feeling  in  question  is  bound  to 
undergo  a  certain  degree  of  modification.  Japan  has  entered  into  the 
living  community  of  nations,  and  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  life 
of  this  great  community,  through  trade  and  intercourse,  is  reciprodtf. 
The  position  of  Japan  to-day,  participating  as  she  does  in  the  common 
stock  of  culture  and  trade  and  contributing  her  share  to  the  same,  in- 
volves the  idea  of  universal  brotherhood.  Ind  Christianity  in  teaching 
this  idea  and  cultivating  this  spirit  in  her  schools  is  in  direct  aoond 
with  the  enlightened  policy  adopted  by  the  rulers  of  the  nation. 

Akin  to  this  objection  is  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  Christian 
emphasis  on  the  dignity  of  the  individual  is  radical  and  dangeiocK. 
The  criticism  ignores  the  plain  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  Chm- 
tian  history.  The  individual  idea  and  the  institutional  idea  inn 
parallel  through  the  Bible.  Take  up  the  Grospels  and  you  will  find 
them  both ;  examine  the  Epistles  and  you  will  find  both  alike  receiving 
emphasis.  And  Christianity  moreover  gives  a  rational  account  of  ia- 
stitutions  and  places  obedience  to  authority  on  the  high  plane  of  con^ 
«cience.     The  family  and  State  have  a  place  in  the  Divine  plan,   in 
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the  Providential  ordering  of  the  world ;  and  they  are  hoth,  aocording 
to  the  Scriptares,  moral  in  essence  and  purpose, — a  much  higher  and 
nobler  aspect  than  the  utilitarian  view.  And  here  again  Christianity 
avoids  the  extremes  of  the  two  great  systems  of  Japan  and  of  the 
greater  part  of  Asia. 

Christianity  is  not,  like  Buddhism,  an  extreme  individualism 
whkh  cuts  away  in  principle  the  foundations  of  social  institutions ;  nor 
does  Christianity,  like  Confucianism,  efface  the  individual  in  over- 
stressing  social  forms  and  relationships.  Christ  raises  individuals  to 
the  dignity  and  liberty  of  sons  of  God,  but  at  the  same  time  places 
them  in  subjection  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  His  sake. 

What  Christianity  does  in  her  schools  is  to  gather  up  all  of  the 
fragmentary  and  one-sided  views,  human  in  origin,  and  illuminate 
them,  perfect  them,  and  construct  them  into  unity,  and  show  what  the 
end  is  to  which  the  conditions,  ordinances,  and  relationships  of  oar 
humanity  should  be  made  subservient  And  Christianity  not  only 
gives  meaning  and  purpose  and  dignity  to  the  secular  life ;  it  expands 
the  knowledge  of  the  nation  by  its  reach  into  the  spiritual  and  eternal 
sphere  and  by  its  unveiling  of  the  face  of  the  Father  of  whom  every 
family  in  heaven  or  earth  is  named;  and  Christianity  strengthens  the 
morality  of  a  people  by  bringing  them  into  living  and  personal  relation- 
Mp  with  a  living  and  personal  God. 

Many  interesting  points  have  been  left  unnoticed  in  this  paper. 
Attention  has  been  called  to  some  important  results  and  emphasis  given. 
\o  the  need  of  advance  in  certain  important  lines.  First,  we  should 
urge  the  raifdng  of  a  special  fund  at  home  in  order  to  place  our  schools 
hereafter  on  a  more  stable  financial  basis. 

Secondly,  we  should  ask  for  an  increase  of  missionary  teachers^ 
earnest  and  spiritual  as  well  as  thoroughly  trained  men,  that  more 
time  may  be  given  by  the  missionary  to  personal  work  among  students^ 
to  visiting  the  homes  and  parents  of  students,  to  social  intercourse 
amoi^  teachers  in  secular  schools,  and  to  public  lecturing  and  preaching. 

Thirdly,  we  should  build  up  college  courses — three  years  rather. 
ihan  four  in  length — on  the  high  schools  already  well-established  and 
wen  equipped*  A  university  for  post-graduate  work  and  professional 
tnuoing  may  be  needed,  but  the  immediate  ni^  is  colleges  given  to 
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academic  traming  of  a  higher  grade,  to  the  building  up  of  manhood^ 
to  the  creation  of  a  new  bushtdd,  to  the  formation  of  ChriRtian  gentle^ 
men  finifibed  in  culture,  devout  in  spirit,  pure  and  holy  in  life^  and 
obedient  servants  of  Jesus  Christ.     I  hope  I  have  this  great  Confereooe 
with  me  on  these  three  points. 


DISCUSSION- 

Prof.  M.  N.  Wyckoff.,  Sc.  D.,  R,  C.  A.,  Tokyo. 

Besults  may  be  considered  in  many  ways,  but  I  shall  notied 
ibem  only  in  relation  to  the  purposes  and  objects  for  which  our  school^ 
have  been  established. 

What  I  shall  say  is  based  on  our  experience  in  the  Meiji  Gaknio  ^ 
but  I  think  it  will  lately  apply  to  all  similar  schools. 

The  two-fold  object  of  our  Mission  Academies  : 

a.  To  raise  up  men  wlio  shall  become  Christian  Ministers  an 
Evangelists. 

b.  By  developing  character  to  produce  Men,  JimbtUsuy  which^ 
may  be  freely  translated,  Man-stuff. 

Conversion,  of  course,  underlies  both  these  objects. 

As  to  the  first  object,  there  has  been  somewhat  of  di^apiointnient-^ 
There  have  not  been  as  many  direct  Christian  workers  as  we  hoped  fo^' 
and  expected.  About  one  fifth  of  our  graduates  have  entered  th^ 
Christian  ministry,  through  our  own  theological  school. 

When  we  come  to  quality,  however,  there  is  more  encouragements 
Almost  all  the  pastors  of  self-supporting  churches  of  the  Nihon  Kiri— 
8uto  Kyokwai  (Church  of  Christ  in  Japan.)  are  graduates  of  the  Aca- 
demic department  of  some  Mission  School.     As  these  Churches  demand 
and  obtain  the  best  men  that  are  available,  we  have  here  convincing 
proof  that  though  our  graduates  are  a  minority  among  the  pi^eeiB^'i^ 
pastors   and  evangelists,  they  occupy  the  positions  of  influence  an.^ 
leadership. 

The  iiuilding  up  of  character  we  consider  most  important. 

I  think  it  was  Socrates  who  said  that  it  was  better  to  write  ohl^s? 
thoughts  in  men  than  on  2>ig-skins. 
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We  are  t^yiag  to  give  our  best  to  our  pupils,  and  to  pass  on  I(K) 
^m,  and  through  them,  the  light  which  has  illumined  us. 

We  believe  that  we  have  had  a  fair  measure  of  success. 

We  find  "fbat  our  graduates  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three- 
9666,  viz.^  ministers,  teachers,  and  business  men. 

The  proportion  is : — 

Ministers,  two  sevenths ; 

Teacheis,  two  sevenths ; 

Business  men,  three  seventha 

Nearly  all  are  doing  us  credit,  and  many  of  the  teachers  and^ 
dinesB  men  are  earnest  Christian  workers. 

It  is  a  common  criticism  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  proper  work  of 
asion  Schools  to  train  men  for  business  pursuits, — and,  while  we  are 
kdj  to  agree  that  Mission  Schools  ought  not  to  be  established  for 
3h  a  purpose,  we  of  the  Meiji  Gakuin  arc  proud  of  our  business 
3n,  and  are  glad  that  as  an  incidental  part  of  our  work  wo  are 
rof^h  them  helping  to  establish  in  Japan  a  new  ideal  of  commercial 
^rality. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Ando  l?aro,  well  known  to  this  audience  as 
I  earnest  Christian  and  temperance  worker,  said  in  a  public  address ; 
NNit  four  years  s^o  :*-^  "  The  opportunities  for  business  development 
Japan  are  good,  and  there  is  enough  capital,  but  the  great  lack  is 
ttned  and  b^usiworthy  men. 

Here  is  a  great  opportunity  for  Christian  schools. 

BusiTJcss  men  recognize  the  difference  between  those  who  come 
im  Okristian  schools,  and  others,  and  mission  school  students  are 
^erred  by  them  to  even  the  graduates  of  commercial  schools,  for 
lOiigh  the  latter  are  trained  they  are  not  trustworthy.^' 

Another  illustration  in  ])oint,  is  the  fact  that  the  Kyushu  Railway 
ompany  after  careful  investigation  has  found  that  its  employees  from 
littion  schools  are  more  efficient  and  trustworthy  than  others,  and  a 
^w  days  ago  President  Ibuka  received  a  letter  from  the  President  of 
iBt  Company  asking  whether  there  are  any  Meiji  Gakuin  men  to  be 
stained  for  its  service. 

The  following  abstract  of  an  address  of  our  Japanese  teachers 
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at  a  recent  '^  welcome  meeting  "  given  by  our  old  Btudents  to  the  new 
'  ones,  is  pertinent  to  this  subject. 
He  said : — 

''  Schools  are  like  trees  and  graduates  are  their  fruits. 
The  quickest  and  best  way  of  knowing  the  quality  of  a  school  ii 
to  study  its  fruits.     What  is  their  reputtvtion  in  the  market  ? 

Thus  the  public  becomes  the  judge.     What  is  the  public  opinion 

*  conceming  the  products  of  the  Meiji  Gkkuin  ?     I  am  glad  to  say  that 

Shirokane  apples  (Meiji  Ghikuin  graduates)  are  quite  as  popular  am<»ig 

iseveral  kinds  of  people  as  Kawasaki  peaches.     It  may  seem  strange 

that  there  is  such  a  demand  both  in  the  country  and  in  cities  f(»r  the 

'  students  of  such  a  private  school,  but  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  and  the 

demand  is  increasing.     There  is  such  a  demand  only  because  the  apples 

are  sweet  and  delicious.     What  element  makes  the  sweetness  of  the 

■  Shirokane  apples  ? 

1,  Moral  Character  is  the  greatest  of  these  element 

Most  of  these  men  have  no  academic  degree,  no  official  title,  not 
even  a  license,  and,  what  is  more,  no  specialty,  unless  it  be  EngUsh. 

Such  things  are  magical  passports  everywhere  in  present  Japan, 
and  those  who  do  not  have  them  are  at  great  disadvantage  in  securing 
positions.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  disadvantage,  Shirokane  fruits  are  as 
much  in  demand  as  those  from  government  schools,  especially  in 
educational  and  commercial  circles;  where  they  are  employed  not 
only  in  ordinary  work,  but  also  in  confidential  and  resjionsible  posi- 
tions. 

Everywhere  they  give  satisfaction,  and  people  say  of  them  tiiat 
they  are  trustworthy,  meaning  that  they  are  honest,  sincere,  faithfiil 
etc,  in  other  words  that  they  have  a  good  moral  character. 

It  is  not  scholardiip  or  talent,  but  moral  character  that  present 
Japan  most  needs. 

2.  Faithfulness  to  duty  is  another  element  that  has  made  Meiji 
Gbtkuin  men  popular.    A  favorite  word  of  theirs  is  "  dxdy.^* 

While  many  others  seek  advancement  by  flattering  their  empkj- 
ers,  Meiji  Qakuin  boys  seek  it  by  striving  to  perform  their  duties  faitt- 
iully. 
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3.  A  democratic  spirit  is  anotlier  element  that  has  made  them 
attractive. 

Most  teachers  and  business  men  who  have  a  degree,  or  a  title^  are 
aristocratic  in  spirit  and  in  manner^,  and  are  often  more  proud  of 
their  scholarship  and  ability  than  these  deserve.  But  our  graduates, 
being  democrats  in  the  largest  and  best  sense,  are  sociable  and  free  iu 
conversatioui  and  simple  in  manners.  In  private  life  also  they  are 
ready  to  make  such  reforms  as  will  be  for  the  true  interest  of  home 
and  national  life.  In  short  they  are  silent  and  unconscious  propaga- 
tors of  Western  civilization,  both  material  and  spiritual" 

Such  are  the  results  already  evident,  and  the  prospects  are  for 
growth  and  prc^o^s  on  the  same  lines. 

Yesterday  a  speaker  on  the  floor  of  this  hall  expressed  pity  for  the 
poor  missionary  who  spends  his  life  in  teaching  a  few  students.  I  can 
understand,  and  to  some  extent  sympathize  with  that  feeling.  As  a 
boy  I  used  to  hate  the  puttering  work  of  the  garden,  and  much  pre- 
ferred the  broad  fields. 

To  bend  down  to  the  plant  and  weed  and  water  and  prune,  and 
tnun  the  crooked  growth,  lacks  the  free  swing  of  the  seed  sowing,  and 
the  joy  of  the  busy  harvest  field,  but  the  garden  must  be  cared  for  as 
well  as  the  field,  and  some  of  us  must  do  it. 

And  there  are  compensations.  Development,  growth,  life  are 
always  interesting. 

We  too  can  sow  and  reap,  through  others,  and  there  is  the  not 
infrequent  joy  of  seeing  wild  olive  trees  grafted  into  Christ  and  pour- 
ing out  the  "  oil  of  gladness  "  on  their  fellows. 
Rev.  John  W.  Moore. 

I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Wj'ckoff  stated  so  clearly  the  purpose  of 

Mission  Schools.    I  am  not  opposed  to  Mission  Schools,  but  the 

evangelistic  work  should  not  be  cramped  for  anything.    Do  these 

Mismon  Schools  interfere  with  the  evangelistic  work  ?     I  am  per- 

floaded  that  the  schools  Jiave  hereto/ore  occupied  a  larger  place  in 

minon  work  than  they  will  in  the  future.       There  is  danger  ahead. 

In  the  distinction  of  moneys,  the  schools  have  been  largely  in  the 

place  of  the  white  man  that  said  to  the  old  negro :  "  I  will  take  the 

tnrkqr,  and  you  may  take  the  buzzard  ;  or  you  may  take  the  buzzard. 
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and  I  will  take  the  turkey/'  Sambo  objected,  and  so  do  we  that  are 
in  the  evangelistic  work.  There  is  danger  that  the  evangelistic  woA 
will  be  weakened  by  the  schools.  This  should  not  be.  In  Tosa 
where  there  is  no  boys'  school,  more  evangelists  proportionately  have 
b(H^n  sent  forth  than  from  any  other  field  in  Japan  with  which 
I  am  acquainted. 

Mrs.  G.  p.  Pierson. 

Isnt  there  a  slight  want  of  proportion  in  the  matter  of  the  time 
allotted  to  speakers  ?  The  time  for  general  discussion  is  usnally 
ab)ut  half  an  hour.  There  are  450  of  us  here  and  we  all  have  some- 
thing to  say — and  yet  while  the  man  with  the  paper  has  35  minutes 
and  the  second  man  ten  minutes, — each  one  of  us  is  only  allowed 
the  450th  part  of  30  minutes  ! 

Couldn't  some  way  be  found  for  extending  the  time  devoted  to 
general  discussion  ? 

Chairman:     In  order  to  bring  about  a  change    application 
must  be  made  to  the  committee  of  arrangements. 
Eev.  S.  E.  Hageh. 

Although  engaged  wholly  in  the  evangelistic  work,  I  am  in 
perfect  sympathy  with  all  that  has  been  said  in  the  two  papers  read 
this  morning.    I  should  regret  to  see  the  day  when  our  Christian 
schools  should  be  given  up.     They  should  be  fully  maintained. 
President  K.  Ibuka. 

I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  paper  read  by  Dr.  Wainright 
Christian  educational  work  is  becoming  more  and  more  important. 


SFX50ND  PAl^ER. 

Schools  and  Colleges  for  Girls : — Then*  Aim,  Scope  and  Results. 

Miss  Susan  A.  Searle,  A.B.C,  Kobe. 

We  who  are  engaged  in  educational  work  for  Japanese  girl^s 
and  young  women  are  doubtless  all  agreed  that  our  aim  should  \p^ 
to  d<»velop  in  them  a  symmetrical  Christian  womanhood.  VA^ 
gentTJtl  statement  would  l)e  equally   tnie  of  the  aim  of  Cliristiaxi 
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ools  and  collies  in  any  land,  but  its  application  might  be 
idedly  different.  In  the  first  place,  our  starting  point  is  not  the 
le.  In  Christian  lands  the  pupils  of  such  schools  usually  come 
tn  Christian  homes.  Even  if  they  have  not  already  aixjepted 
rist,  they  have  been  familiar  from  childhood  with  Cliristian 
ching  and  Christian  living.  In  many  mission  fields  the  schools  are 
marily  for  the  children  of  believers.     One  of  the  leading  colleges 

women  ir.  India,  ably  represented  at  the  great  Ecumenical 
ntference  by  Miss  Thoburn  and  Miss  Singh,  receives  as  students 
y  the  daughters  of  Christians.  In  Japan  it  is  quite  different, 
mparatively  few  of  the  students  know  anything  of  Christian  truth 
en  they  enter  school.  Before  we  can  develop  Christian  woman- 
id  we  must  lead  our  pupils  to  Christ.  In  order  to  do  this  work,  as 
11  as  the  latter,  we  must  not  only  give  them  direct  teaching,  but 
0  show  them  the  Christ  life  day  by  day  in  concrete  examples.  The 
eign  teacher,  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  must  do  her  share,  but 
ferences  of  language  and  custom  necessarily  limit  her  influence, 
r  this  work  we  must  depend  largely  upon  the  Japanese  teachers 
eedy  educated  in  our  Christian  jBchools.  Speaking  for  the  one 
titation  which  I  have  known  for  seventeen  years,  I  can  truly  say 
it  the  consecrated  lives  of  the  Japanese  teachers  giving  constant 
unples  of  the  womanhood  toward  which  we  point  our  students, 
ve  been  9k,  most  j)otent  force.  Without  the  cordial  sympathy  and 
)peratio]l  of  our  Japanese  fellow  teachers,  we  cannot  hope  for  good 
(ults  in  any  department  of  this  work.  We  are  obliged  to  depend 
on  them  in  many  ways,  and,  though  there  will  be,  and  should  be. 
Sciences  of  opinion  between  us  and  them,  as  among  ourselves, 
ese  differences  need  not  interfere  with  our  essential  union. 

There  are  im{)ortant  practical  questions  in  regard  to  the  aim  of 
r  Bchoois  which  are  open  for  discussion  to-day.  One  of  these  is : 
ow  far  shall  we  adapt  the  curriculum  of  our  higher  schools  to 
«ent  peculiarities  of  Japanese  life  ?  We  are  educating  Japanese 
rls,  not  English  or  American  girls.  They  are  to  live  in  Japan — to 
CMre  in  Japanese  society.  Ten  years  ago,  everything  foreign  was  in 
^or,  in  education  as  in  society.  The  natural  re-action  followed 
id  the  foreign  education  was  severely  criticized  for  its  effect  upon 
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the  morab  and  the  manners  of  Japanese  girls.  Ten  years  ago  the 
leading  men  engaged  in  Christian  educational  work  for  girls  in  the 
Kwansei  formally  urged  that  a  certain  Fchool  in  that  district,  under 
foreign  managomtint,  should  establish  a  college  course  to  which  they 
might  send  their  graduates  for  advanced  work.  Before  the  necessaiy 
buildings  could  be  erected  and  the  course  of  study  arranged  those 
same  men  had  decided  that  a  thoroughly  Japanese  course  of  study 
was  essential,  and  failing  to  get  it  from  the  other  school,  they 
established  their  own  liigher  courses,  and  thenceforth  used  all  their 
influence  to  prevent  their  graduates  from  attending  the  "  foreign  " 
school. 

This  phase  of  public  opinion,  too,  is  passing,  and  the  schoolf 
which  have  held  quietly  on  their  way,  without  going  to  extremes 
in  either  direction  are  now  gaining  in  popularity. 

The  education  we  give  should  show  to  the  Japanese  girl  possi- 
bilities of  reform  and  progress  in  the  home  life  and  the  public  life  rf 
the  nation  and  teach  her  how  to  do  her  share  toward  this  progren^ 
while,  at  the  same  time  it  should  not  so  educate  her  away  from  her 
own  people  that  she  will  be  unhappy  in  the  life  to  which  she  moft 
return  after  leaving  school.  A  quotation  from  a  young  woman  who 
is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  results  of  our  girls'  schools  is  ii 
I)oint  here. 

"  I  think  the  aim  must  be  to  make  the  ideal  woman  not  the 
Japanese  women.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  of  public  Koto  Jo 
Gakko  are  emphasizing  too  much  educating  girls  as  Japanese  wives, 
and  not  thinking  much  about  the  noble  consecrated  women  with 
strong  will  and  self-control.  I  hope  the  educator  will  emphasise 
more  and  more  the  spiritual  rather  than  the  intellectual  side.  Thoe 
are  many  gentle  and  beautiful  women  and  comparatively  few  really 
noble  women.*' 

The  writer  just  quoted  spent  ten  years  or  more  as  student  and 
teacher  in  a  mission  school,  but  is  now  a  happy  wife  and  mother, 
not  at  all  spoiled  for  her  new  work  by  the  somewhat  abnormal  life 
of  the  boarding  school. 

Another  question  on  which  we  difler  is  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  length  of  the  course  of  study.     Where  shall  we  b^in  and  how 
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high  shall  we  cany  on  our  course  ?  The  queslion  of  primary  schools 
is  not  before  ns  at  present.  L  cal  co:iditions  determine  for  each 
school  fop  older  girls  whether  its  course  shall  begin  with  graduates 
of  the  Jinjo  Sho  GJakko,  with  the  thir  I  year  of  the  Koto  Sho  Gakko, 
or  with  graduates  of  these  f-chools.  M  iny  of  our  girls*  schools  carry 
Ami  students  only  througli  what  corresjmtids  to  academy  or  high 
school  work  at  home.  Shall  we  stop  there,  as  some  would  think 
wise,  in  all  our  schools,  or  shall  a  few  offer  tt)  the  girls  of  Japan  a 
fiiil  college  education  under  Christian  influences  ?  Probably  no  one 
would  advocate  a  largo  luimber  of  coll^;es  for  girls  in  Japan  at  the 
present  stage  of  progress.  But  i?  it  not  important  that  we  should 
all  use  our  influence  to  encourage  suitable  girls  to  take  the  higher 
courses  which  are  open  in  a  few  schools  ?  The  demand  for  teachers 
with  a  higher  education  than  that  of  the  aca^lemic  course  is  not 
large,  bat  it  decidedly  excoeils  the  supply.  If  Japan  is  to  continue 
to  adrance  she  miust  have  as  leaders  of  thought  and  action  a  largiT 
number  of  thoroughly  educated  women  than  she  has  at  present,  or  is 
likely  to  liave  unless  the  college  departments  can  aj.ttract  more 
students.  As  Miss  Kid  well  says  :  "  How  to  meet  the  demand  for 
educated  women  in  Christian  work  is  a  ])roblem.  The  only  solution 
is  a  deeper  interest  in  the  manufactun^  of  them."  We  admit  that  it 
is  poor  economy  to  carry  on  college  classes  with  one  or  two  pupils, 
but  we  cannot  afford  to  (ln>i>  the  Christian  College  from  our  system 
of  education  for  Ja])anese  women. 

Miss  Milliken  well  wrote  two  years  ago :  "  I  believe  that 
ife  cmght  to  try  to  make  the  curriculum  in  our  mission  school  at  best 
as  high  as  the  highest  in  Japan ;  if  jKissible  we  ought  to  take  the  lead. 
I  do  not  think  we  have  yet  a  single  school  with  a  course  as  high  as 
we  ought  to  aim  for.  Tlte  best  educational  opportunities  are  open  to 
^rls  in  Europe  and  America,  and  should  be  open  to  the  girls  of 
Japan.'' 

Dr.  Barbour  said  at  the  Ecumenical  Conference:  "Tlie 
Christian  school  must  stand  so  high  as  a  giver  of  knowledge  that  no 
secular  institution  can  afford  to  point  the  flnger  of  scorn  at  its  equip- 
ment or  its  alumni.    We  must  fearlessly  show  that  we  welcome  all 
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knowledge,  and  that  we  seek  to  learn  and  teach  the  very  best, — ^but 
ill  at  the  foot  cf  the  cross." 

The  fame  of  the  university  for  women  soon  to  be  opened  in 
Tokyo  is  already  attracting  some  of  our  best  stadents.  There  are- 
<?irls  in  Japan  who  are  eager  for  the  highest  education.  Let  us  hold 
these  girls  to  Christian  ideals  while  we  give  them  the  education  they 
desire,  to  that  they  may  be  ready  for  the  work  that  is  waiting  for 
them. 

Above  all,  let  us  live  up  to  our  aim.  Let  us  hold  to  pur  ideals 
even  at  the  risk  of  losing  students  who  do  not  care  for  thoroughness. 
The  reputation  of  doing  work  which  corresponds  to  our  published 
curriculum  is  of  even  more  importance  in  Japan  than  at  home. 

Many  of  our  students  after  leaving  as  take  up  for  a  longer  on 
shorter  time  school  or  evangelistic  work,  but  for  the  great  majority 
the  home  claims  speedy  attention.  To  fit  the  many  for  life  as 
daughters,  sisters,  wives,  and  mothers,  while  at  the  same  time  giving 
to  the  few  such  training  as  shall  prepare  them  for  more  public  work 
is  not  an  impossible  problem,  since,  whether  in  public  or  in  private-, 
they  are  first  of  all  to  be  women. 

The  scope  of  this  training  is  very  broad,  but  it  need  not  therefore 
he,  shallow. 

Most  of  us  are  not  doing  enough  for  our  girls   physically. 
Japanese  girls  are  not  strong.     They  have  a  tendency  to  consump- 
tion against  which  we  need  constantly  to  guard.     Contracted  chests 
and  weak  lungs  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  fostered  too 
by  their  way  of  sitting  on  the  floor  with  bowed  shoulders.      Again 
and  again  we  mourn  over  promising  girls,  carried  oif  by  this  dread 
disease  when  just  ready  for  their  life  work.     There  should  be  in 
every  school  a  teacher  who  understands  physical  culture  and  can  give 
to  the  girls  the  help  they  need  in  developing  their  bodies.     Japanese 
girls  will  not  take  sufficient  physical  exercise  without  planning  and 
supervision   on   the   part   of  the   teacher.      They  will    endure  an 
astonishing  amount  of  walking  and  playing  games  when  off  on  a 
picnic,  but  prefer  that  to  distributing  their  energy  more  evenly. 
Varied  and  interesting  exercise  should  be  planned  for  the  students, 
with  provision  if  possible  for  thoee  who  need  special  treatment*   A 
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certain  amount  of  house  work  is  valuable  for  this  as  well  as  for 
other  reasons.  The  eye  needs  constant  attention.  It  is  important 
to  make  pupils  understand  that  it  is  wrong  not  simply  when  the 
teacher  reproves  them,  but  at  all  times  on  general  principles,  to 
study  by  an  insufficient  light  or  facing  an  unshaded  light  is  bad. 

The  problem  of  giving  nourishing  and  at  the  same  time 
attractive  food  is  even  more  difficult  than  in  boarding  schools  at 
home  and  cannot  be  left  wholly  to  the  matron.  The  domestic  side 
of  our  students'  natures  must  be  trained.  The  school  must  preserve 
as  for  as  possible  a  home  atmosphere.  Theoretically  the  woman 
with  thorough  intellectual  training  ought  to  make  a  better  house 
keeper  than  her  sister  without  such  training.  Practically,  she  must 
be  impressed  with  the  dignity  of  labor  or  her  education  will  make 
her  turn  away  in  scorn  from  the  homely  household  tasks  that  have 
such  vital  connection  with  the  comfort  and  even  with  the  morality 
of  the  home.  She  must  also  have  some  direct  training  in  domestic 
economy,  including  sewing,  cooking,  the  keeping  of  household 
accounts  and  home  hygiene.  We  may  say  that  this  training  should 
be  given  by  the  mother  during  the  long  summer  vacation.  Yet  for 
this  alw)  the  school  is  held  responsible  to  a  great  extent.  It  would 
seem  that  one  half  day  a  week  spent  on  sewing  through  an  academic 
course  in  addition  to  the  training  of  the  primary  schools,  ought  to  be 
sufficient  for  this  branch,  but  a  frequent  criticism  of  our  graduates  is 
that  they  cannot  sew  well.  At  a  recent  alumnae  meeting  in  one  of 
our  cchools  the  question  was  asked  :  "  What  would  you  study  if 
you  could  go  back  to  school,  or  on  what  studies  do  you  think  more 
emphasis  should  be  placed  ?"  Almost  every  answer  emphasized  the 
importance  of  sewing  or  other  domestic  training. 

The  girls  should  have  some  knowledge  of  business  methods.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  young  women  to  be  called  to  responsible  work 
in  cennection  with  the  business  of  their  fathers  or  their  husbands. 
Their  school  life  should  fit  them  to  take  up  this  work  underatanding- 
ly  Many  a  man  of  good  birth  and  education  has  come  to  grievous 
ttnuts  in  new  Japan  because  he  had  been  trained  to  despise  business 
life  and  knew  nothing  of  its  laws  and  methods.  Women  as  well  as^ 
itten  in  these  days  should  know  something  in  a  practical  way  of  the 
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oomiucrcial  side  of  life.  Mis.s  T^sllda  well  nvgm  thl^t  eirery*  Japanese 
woman  be  able  in  case  of  uiUHl  to  earn  her  own  support  iu  flome  way. 
Yet  after  all,  it  is  not  so  much  tvhat  we  teach  our  students  an  kow 
we  teach  them  that  is  important  here.  That  they  should  learn 
to  apply  practically  the  knowledge  they  gain  in  every  department 
of  Btudy  is  the  main  thing.  Not  the  knowledge  acquired  but  the 
use  made  of  that  knowledge  is  valuable. 

In  this  connection  we  may  npoak  briefly  of  industrial  training 
as  a  means  of  livelihood  while  in  school.  We  find  many  girls  who 
desire  an  education  but  have  no  money.  In  some  schooli;  an  indus- 
trial department  is  maintained  for  the  sake  of  enabling  such  girlii  to 
study.  Sewing,  wood  canung,  eml;ix)idery  and  other  arts  are  taught, 
and  the  articles  made  by  the  students  are  sold  for  their  benefit. 
Where  this  kind  of  work  can  1x3  well  done  and  the  studeats  can 
really  earn  what  they  receive,  it  is  an  excellent  plan.  No  ordinary 
student  can  earn  her  living  and  at  the  same  time  pursue  a  full  coursr 
of  study  without  serious  risk  of  physical  disaster.  Such  pupils  should 
be  contented  to  take  a  less  numl>er  of  studies,  and  to  s{)end  a  longer 
time  in  finishing  the  course.  The  question  of  assisting  needy  students 
is  a  diflicult  one.  Something  should  certainly  \\e  required  of  them 
in  return  for  the  help  received.  A  primiise  to  repay  money  or  to 
render  service  after  leaving  school  is  often  lightly  regarded  by  parents 
as  well  as  daughters,  and  there  is  also  the  disadvantage  that  tliose 
receiving  help  are  likely  to  consider  their  obligation  discharged  whta 
the  definite  requirement  is  met,  and  that  those  who  do  not  receive 
this  special  financial  aid  may  think  thcmst^lves  under  no  obligatfon 
at  all  to  use  their  education  unselfishly.  The  ideal  would  seem  tobe* 
t*>  cultivate  such  a  Christlike  spirit  among  the  students  that  ev€iy 
one  would  consider  herself  lK>und  to  work  for  Christ  after  leaving 
school  to  the  full  extent  of  her  ability  and  op|)ortunity.  Yet  our 
students  especially  need  to  be  taught  the  importance  of  paying 
definite  debts  in  a  business  like  way.  Our  schools  vary  greatty  in 
the  proportion  of  assisted  pui)ils.  In  some  schools  two  thirds  or  moie 
receive  financial  aid.  One  school  formerly  p^id  money  toward  boaid 
for  students  living  at  home.  Other  schools  help  very  few  pupils.  In 
the  Kobe  Jo  Gakuin  the  number  of  iissisted  pupils  has  rarely  gaafi 
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bevond  twenty,  while  the  school  has  varied  in  size  from  sixty  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty.  In  the  Tokyo  Joshi  Gakuin  sixty  per  cent*  of  the 
graduates  during  the  last  ten  years  have  been  aided.  In  the  Kobe 
Jo  Grakuin  during  the  same  period  thirty  nine  per  cent  of  the  grad- 
nat'Cs  have  received  help. 

Our  students  should  be  kept  in  touch  with  practical  life,  should 
learn  to  read  the  newspapers  and  to  inform  themselves  on  current 
events.  They  should  understand  something  of  the  political  and 
social  conditions  of  their  own  country  and  of  the  world.  They  should 
make  as  large  use  as  possible  of  the  general  library.  They  should 
know  something  of  the  pr&Lctical  working  of  various  religionw,  benevo- 
lent, literary,  and  scientific  societies.  For  this  reason  it  may  be 
well  to  multiply  societies  in  our  schools,  especially  such  as  are 
branches  of  world  wide  organizations.  During  their  school  days,  the 
girls  are  necessarily  somewhat  separated  from  the  world  outside  of 
ficrtviij.  and  special  effort  is  needed  to  keep  them  in  harmony  with  its 
best  life  and  work. 

'ITie  teacher  should  encourage  social  life  of  the  besihtype.  School 
girls  too  often  lose  the  gentle  ladylike  manner3  taught  in  their  homes, 
and  while  they  gain  in  strength  of  character  and  real  ability,  do  not 
show  this  advance,  because  they  have  not  also  gained  the  ease  and 
dignity  which  would  enable  them  to  make  themselves  attractive  to 
others.  How  far  the  study  of  ceremonial  tea,  flower  arrangement, 
and  other  such  accomplishments  is  conducive  to  this  end,  is  an  open 
qiiC£<tion.  It  may  be  well  to  allow  these  extras  to  those  who  choose 
to  pay  for  them. 

In  the  intellectual  training  of  our  students,  so  much  seems  posi- 
tively necessary  that  it  is  hard  to  know  what  may  be  omitted.  Every 
educated  woman  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  her  own  language, 
and  this  requires  a  large  share  of  the  pupils'  time.  While  Chinese 
enters  so  largely  into  the  most  ordinary  reading  and  writing  it  may 
well  take  the  place  of  the  classical  studies  in  our  English  and  Ameri- 

*  [As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  and  have  been  in  the  Joshi  Gakuin  for  over  ten 
TCiiB  29  BcholarBhipa  of  CO  yen  each  (this  amount  being  however  aAen  reduced  bj  defi- 
^  b  appropriations).  As  the  school  ranged  from  about  80  students  to  200  at  present 
tte (N>  per  eoA  of  iba  text  Icatcs  a  misUkea  imprenion,  ^.  Ganf.  Proo.]. 
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can  Schools,  and  the  English  language  is  sufficiently  engrossing  to 
make  tlie  study  of  other  modem  languages  unnecessary.  In  one  of 
our  girls  schools  Latin  and  Greek  are  taught.  To  some  of  us  this 
seems  an  unwise  expenditure  of  time  and  8tn3ngth  while  so  much 
must  be  given  to  the  other  languages  mentioned.  We  all  rejoice  in 
the  movement  recently  made  by  the  educational  department  toward 
^sening  the  amount  of  Chinese  required  in  the  schools. 

Japanese  girls  need  especially  the  kind  of  discipline  given  by  the 
study  of  mathematics.  The  most  enthusiastic  and  winning  teacher  on 
the  faculty  should  have  charge  of  that  branch,  and  it  should  be  insisted 
upon  for  all  who  expect  to  complete  any  course  of  study.  Our  pupib 
must  know  something  of  all  the  principal  sciences.  The  instruction  in 
these  branches  as  well  as  in  mathematics  should  be  given  in  their  own 
language  in  an  academic  courFC  In  a  collie  course  English  may  be 
used  to  great  advantage  for  these  studies.  The  English  language 
should  Ije  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  students  freedom  in 
reading,  writing  and  especially  in  conversation  Practice  in  inter- 
preting is  of  great  value.  Every  school  should  give  a  short  course  in 
teaching  and  training  children,  and  every  teacher's  work  shouid  be  an 
object  lesson  in  teaching.  The  question  between  the  Normal  School 
and  the  College  for  the  training  of  teachers  is  an  old  one.  In  wy 
opinion  the  Christian  college  is  more  needed  just  now  in  Japan. 

Music  is  an  important  part  of  our  curriculum, — vocal  music  in 
classes  should  be  required.  The  ability  to  play  ordinary  church  music 
on  the  cabinet  organ  is  also  most  desirable,  for  these  school  girls  are 
the  only  dependence  of  the  churches  for  music.  The  simplest  method 
of  teaching  music  available  would  seem  to  be  the  best  fitted  for  Japaa 
but  the  discussion  of  Tonic  Sol  Fa  vs.  the  Staff  Notation  is  not  in  our 
province. 

After  all,  character  building  is  the  most  important  part  of  our 
work.  Japanese  girls  are  easily  led,  and  for  that  reason  few  rules  an 
necessary, — but  they  are  apt  to  follow  without  much  thought  a  leader 
whom  they  admire.  It  is  hard  for  them  to  generalize.  They  need 
to  be  taught  general  principles  of  action,  so  that  they  may  be  able  fo 
govern  themselves  by  those  principles.  Thoy  are  too  apt  to  be  guided 
by  the  teacher  or  by  public  opinion  while  in  school,  and  to  drop  hmk 
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into  the  old  ways  after  going  home.  Having  been  taught  for  centur- 
ies  to  have  no  will  apart  from  that  of  the  head  of  the  family,  what 
wonder  that  the  Japanese  woman  of  the  present  day  finds  it  hard  to 
assert  her  own  principles  ?  Unlees  the  school  girls  come  into  such 
personal  relations  with  Christ  as  to  know  Him  as  Savior  and  to  have 
experience  of  His  power  working  in  them,  we  cannot  expect  them  to 
be  strong  and  aggressive  after  leaving  school.  A  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  is  essential.  Let  us  teach  the  Bible  as  history,  as  litera- 
ture,— ^but  above  all  as  a  personal  revelation  of  God  to  the  individual 
soul.  Let  Christ  in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  be  evidently  the  centre  and  soul  of  all  our  school  work.  Dr. 
Barbour  says :  *'  He  would  be  a  strange  missionary  teacher  who  could 
not  make  his  pupils  feel  a  dozen  times  a  day  that  geography  is  but  a 
description  of  one  of  Grod's  estates,  that  it  is  God  whose  will  makes  the 
laws  of  chemistry,  physics,  or  astronomy, — God  who  rules  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  nations,  and  that  the  laws  of  number^  order  and  thought 
are  expressions  of  His  mind. 

We  must  make  practical  application  of  our  moral  and  spiritual 
teachings  as  well  as  of  others.  We  must  encourage  our  students  not 
only  to  live  noble  lives,  but  to  help  others  to  such  living.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  leading  and  helping  younger  girls  is  a  great  factor  in 
develqnng  the  older  ones.  Sunday  school  work  under  the  direction  of 
their  teachers  is  of  much  value.  Let  the  students  while  yet  in  Fchool 
follow  the  example  of  the  Christ  who  came  "  not  to  be  ministered 
onto  bat  to  minister.'' 

Aboat  forty  students  of  the  Kwassui  Jo  Gakko,  Nagasaki,  carry 
on  twelve  Sunday  schools  and  twelve  women's  meetings  with  excellent 
resalte,  and  the  students  of  other  schools  are  doing  similar  work. 

Not  all  schools  should  have  the  same  curriculum.  Every  school 
should  have  its  strong  points.  Methods  miist  vary.  Only  a  few  col- 
leges are  yet  needed.  Some  schools  should  have  a  preparatory  course 
below  the  academic  Exact  uniformity  is  not  to  be  desired,  though  it 
wonld  be  well  if  all  the  schools  of  academic  grade  could  prepare  in 
a  general  way  for  the  higher  schools. 

Bat  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  Christian  school  for 
girls  in  Japan  is  sufficiently  broad  in  scope  to  demand  the  best  energies 
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of  more  workens  than  we  are  at  all  likely  to  obtain.  With  this  im- 
mense field  to  cover  how  is  it  pcesible  to  avoid  cramming  or  to  give  to 
our  pupils  anything  like  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  they 
study  ?  How  is  it  possible  even  to  teach  them  how  to  study  when 
thoy  must  in  so  short  a  time  undertake  so  many  subjects  ?  This  is  a 
proMem  with  which  we  are  constantly  struggling,  and  which  may 
wait  long  for  a  satisfactory  solution. 

Mr.  Clement  gave  a  vivid  picture  of  this  difficulty  not  long  agD 
in  an  article  on  cramming,  in  the  Japan  Evangelist.  The  reoen* 
action  of  the  educational  department  seems  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  may  afford  some  relief.  But  we  shall  still  be  between  Scylla 
and  Charybdis. 

The  true  teacher  cannot  be  content  to  let  her  work  for  her  pupib 
end  with  their  school  life.  In  thought  she  follows  them  to  their 
homes  and  longs  to  encourage  and  help  them  in  the  new  and  tirinj 
experiences  through  which  they  must  ]mss.  These  girls  have  so  little 
to  help  them  after  leaving  school.  M  my  of  them  find  the  restraint 
and  monotony  of  Japanese  home  life  almost  unendurable.  The 
teacher  who  can  spend  a  part  of  her  time  in  keeping  in  touch  bf 
letters  or  visits  with  former  pupils  is  doing  by  no  means  the  least 
important  part  of  her  work.  In  some  cases  there  are  opportmiitieB 
for  the  teacher  to  use  her  influence  through  contributions  to  the 
school  or  alumnae  publications  ;  let  her  employ  such  opportunities  ifk 
the  full.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  of  an  English  magaiine 
devoted  to  the  graduates  of  or.r  6ch(X)ls  which  should  be  edited  by 
missionary  teachers  and  should  carri'  periodically  to  the  former 
students  inspiration  and  encouragement  from  the  schools  ther  love 
and  to  which  they  are  so  loyal.  Another  friend  suggests  a  sort  of 
Chautauqua  course  in  which  the  young  women  may  unite  after  leaving 
school,  that  they  may  not  drop  entirely,  as  they  are  tempted  to  do^ 
the  habits  of  study  and  reading  formed  in  school.  Perhaps  these 
ideas  may  be  combined  when  some  one  appears  who  is  not  ar&r 
burdened  with  duties  inside  the  school,  so  that  she  can  superintend 
such  a  plan. 

But,  after  all,  our  work  is  mostly  done  for  a  student  when  sho 
leaves  us.     The  school  has  set  its  seal  upon  her  for  good  or  for  evil 
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and  the  resiilte  can  be  little  cliauged  by  further  effort.  Wlmt  are 
these  results  as  we  see  them  in  Japan  today  ? 

A  recent  list  of  Christian  schools  for  young  women  giveg  the 
Woman's  Union  School  in  Yokohama  opened  in  1871  as  the  oldest, 
but  Mrs.  Hepburn  and  others  had  begun  work  of  that  kind  .several 
years  earlier.  For  more  than  thirty  five  years  school  work  for  girls 
has  been  going  on  in  this  land.  Two  years  ago  the  number  of 
Christian  schools  for  them  was  nearly  sixty,  with  about  live  thousand 
students.  The  number  of  students  is  probably  greater  now.  The 
girls  who  have  gone  out  from  these  schools  must  be  numbered  by  the 
ten  thousand, — a  single  school  in  twenty  fiv>3  years  has  had  nine 
hundred  pupils.  Very  many  of  the  students  have  remained  in  school 
but  a  short  time,  not  long  enough  to  learn  much  of  Christian  truth, 
or  to  have  their  characters  largely  molded  by  their  school  life.  Yet 
even  these  girls  often  gain  more  than  we  realize.  There  are  vast 
results  which  we  cannot  see,  which  will  never  be  known  till  the  judg- 
ment is  set  an'^.  the  books  are  opened. 

If  it  is  worth  while  to  preach  the  gospel  in  chapel  or  theatre  to 
the  multitudes  who  come  and  go,  many  of  them  hearing  the  message 
but  once,  if  it  is  worth  while  to  spend  time  and  money  in  scattering 
broadcast  the  printed  word, — ^Ixx^use  hero  and  there  a  soul  is  open 
to  the  truth, — ^because  now  and  then  the  seed  falls  on  good  ground, 
— ^what  shall  we  say  of  the  agency  through  which  five  thousand  girls 
in  a  year,  for  one  month  or  for  ten,  receive  daily  teaching  of  Christian 
truth,  and  see  daily  illustration  of  Christian  living  ?  One  of  our 
ablest  workers  in  this  department  asks  how  many  of  our  preachers 
have  such  congr^ations  as  are  given  to  us  who  have  the  privilege  of 
teaching  in  girls*  schools  ?  Many  of  the  girls  stay  with  us  for  several 
ymx9,  and  we  have  such  opportunities  for  tciiching  and  training  them 
in  the  Christian  life  as  are  given  to  few  workers  in  the  churches.  So 
that  as  an  evangelistic  agenoy  our  girls'  schools  tnust  1x3  ranked 
among  the  most  important.  Dr.  Imbrie  writes  :  "  Ijest  the  results 
of  work  ev^i  among  the  pupils  who  leave  comparatively  early  in  the 
ooime  be  undervalued,  I  quote  what  was  said  to  me  not  long  ago  by 
the  Bev.  M.  Uemura,  one  of  the  best  informed  of  all  the  ministers  in 
Japan.     Mr.  Uemura  told  me  that  he  had  been  greatly  impressed  by 
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the  fact  that  so  many  of- those  who  have  entered  the  church  in  recent 
years  are  men  and  women  who  once  attended  Christian  schools,  to  all 
-appearance  without  receiving  any  deep  impression.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent was  this  true  that  it  had  greatly  added  to  hifl  confidence  in  the 
the  value  of  Christian  schooL^.'* 

We  find  the  day  pupils  much  harder  to  reach  than  the  boardere, 
and  the  results  among  them  are  comparatively  small.  Yet  here  is  a 
grand  opportunity,  if  we  had  but  the  time  to  utilize  it,  for  work  in 
homes  where  the  teacher  is  almost  always  welcome. 

Many  girls  go  back  to  their  homes  and  live  much  the  same  kind 
of  lives  as  before.  The  casual  observer  may  see  little  result  of  the 
school  training,  but  the  seal  has  been  planted.  Feeble  though  their 
faith  may  be,  they  do  not  forget  the  teachings  of  the  school.  They 
do  retid  their  Bibles  and  pray,  and  an  occasional  opportunity  for  a 
prayer  meeting  and  a  social  hour  with  two  or  tliree  school  mates  or  a 
teacher  is  regarded  as  a  rare  privilege.  They  do  aspire  to  something 
better  in  their  homes  than  they  would  have  cared  for  without  the 
school  days,  and  they  have  a  constantly  increasing  influence  on  the 
home  life  of  Japan.  One  of  our  graduates  writes  what  others  have 
said  before :  "  We  cannot  expect  to  see  the  real  result  of  the  present 
system  of  woman's  education  now.  After  two  or  three  generations, 
when  the  girls  who  are  receiving  the  education  become  mothers  and 
grandmothers,  the  results  can  be  seen.'* 

But  there  are  some  of  our  students  who  remain  through  a  long 
course  of  study  and  go  out  to  represent  more  truly  their  alma  mater* 
The  Joshi  Gakuin  in  ten  years  has  graduated  forty  eight  of  four 
hundred  and  twenty  nine  pupils.     The  Kobe  Jo  Gakuin  in  twenty 
five  years  has  graduated  164  of  al)out  nine  hundred  pupils.     Other 
schools  show  a  similar  record.     What  of  these  graduates  ?     We  are 
sometimes  contemptuously  told  that  our  mission  schools  are  good  for 
nothing  but  to  turn  out  "  nurse  girls  for  missionaries."     A  very  few 
may  have  been  employed  in  such  work.     Many  have  been  and  aw 
in  direct  Christian  work,  either  as  t3achers  in  Christian  schools  or  as 
language  teachers,  interpreterF,  and  evangelistic  workers  with  mis- 
sionaries.     As  they  grow  older  some  take  up  independent  evan- 
gelistic work. 
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Of  Ferris  Seminary  it  was  said  four  years  ago  that  of  five 
hnndred  students  enrolled,  sixty  five  per  cent  had  become  Christians^ 
and  that  ninety  five  per  cent  of  tlie  graduates  were  baptized  Chris- 
tians, the  other  five  per  cent  not  having  been  able  to  obtain  their 
parents'  consent.  I  have  been  told  that  every  graduate  of  the  Joshi 
Qakuin  has  been  a  professed  Christian.  Of  the  Kobe  School  more 
ihan  ninety  per  cent  were  church  members,  and  several  others  wished 
to  unite  with  the  church.  Of  the  forty  eight  graduates  of  Joshi 
GFakuin  forty  one  have  been  engaged  in  definite  Christian  work  and 
twenty  six  are  now  so  engaged,  besides  eight  who  are  wives  of  Chris- 
tian workers.  Of  the  164  graduates  of  the  Kobe  School  one  hundred 
have  been  in  direct  Christian  work,  including  teaching  in  Christian 
schools,  and  mon*.  than  forty  including  wives  of  Christian  workers 
are  now  so  engaged 

Twenty  graduates  from  the  Collegiate  Department  of  Kwassui 
Jo  Grakko  are  occupying  influential  pasitions  in  educational  work, 
and  the  demand  is  constantly  increasing.'' 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  our  school  girls  learn  to  despise  the 
homely  duties  of  every  day  life.  Let  one  of  their  own  number 
answer  this  criticism.  "  For  my  experience,  as  I  studied  more  I  got 
the  more  consecrated  spirit.  I  am  most  willing  to  do  any  kind  of 
woik  hoTTCver  low  and  degraded,  if  it  is  God's  will  and  my  duty. 
No  work  seems  to  me  low  or  degraded  if  I  do  it  with  noble  spirit. 
I  can  do  even  servant's  work  if  necessary." — Nor  is  this  by  any  means 
a  solitary  case,  though  we  do  need  to  guard  against  the  inherent 
tendency  of  the  Japanese  girl  to  despise  manual  labor  We  have 
been  told  that  our  graduates  were  unfitted  for  home  life,  and  there 
have  been  times  when  it  has  been  said  that  even  educated  Christian 
men  did  not  wish  to  marry  the  graduates  of  girls'  schools.  But  in 
general  our  girls  do  marry,  124  of  164  graduates  of  Kobe  have 
married.  So  far  as  I  know  but  seven  of  these  have  been  divorced, 
none  of  them  through  serious  fault  of  her  own,  and  in  four  of  these 
cases  there  has  been  a  happy  second  marriage.  Prol)ably  the  propor- 
tion would  not  diflFer  greatly  in  other  schools. 

What  does  it  mean  for  Japan  that  in  so  many  homes  the  wife 
*nd  mother  is  seeking,   however  imperfectly,  to  live  her  life  for 
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Chrifit,  and  to  teach  her  little  ones  of  Him  ?  Will  not  the  boys  and 
girb  in  these  homes  grow  into  nobler,  purer  men  and  stronger  women 
than  those  of  the  present  generation  ?  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  home 
that  our  graduates  are  influencing  Japan.  The  teachers  in  our 
Bch(X)ls,  the  pastors'  wives,  the  young  women  who  go  in  and  out  of 
thoiLsands  of  homes  by  the  side  of  the  missionary  and  more  than 
double  her  efficiency,  are  wielding  an  immense  influence  on  the  so&al 
and  religious  life  of  the  nation.  It  was  formerly  said  to  be  almost 
impossible  for  our  graduates  to  obtain  positions  in  goYemmeitt 
schools,  but  for  sometime  more  such  ])ositions  have  been  open  to 
them  than  they  could  fill.  The  demand  for  workers  trained  im 
Christian  schools  is  far  greater  than  the  supply. 

As  I  look  over  the  way  in  which  God  has  led  us  in  this  educa- 
tional work,  I  am  full  of  gratitude  for  what  He  has  wrought,  yet  the 
thought  which  most  impresses  me  is,  "  Not  as  though  I  had  alreadj 
Attained,  either  were  already  perfect,  but  I  follow  after."  Oar 
schools  are  not  yet  what  they  should  Ix^  They  are  not  yet  such 
-efficient  agents  in  the  evangelization  of  this  land  as  God  means 
them  to  be. 

0,  friends,  who  have  the  ])rivik»ge  of  working  for  the  girls  of 
Japan !  Let  us  go  back  to  our  schools  resolved  so  to  let  CbiBl 
poflse^ss  us  that  we  may  be  the  best  God  can  make  of  us,  and  may  let 
Him  do  the  best  He  can  through  us  for  these  girls,  that  so  they  may 
go  out, — every  one  of  them, — to  do  His  work  and  to  live  His  life  for 
Japan. 


DISCUSSION. 

Miss  C.  A.  CoNVEiiSE,  A.  B.  U.,  Yokohama 

I.     The  Missionary, — 

1.  Should  be  in  sympathy  with  Japanese  customs  so  fariii^ 
they  are  not  wrong.     She  should  not  condemn  any  custom  becans*^ 
it  is  strange.     She  should  try  to  see  the  good  in  the  Japanese  fop  sh^ 
4)an  work  with  greater  hope  and  coumge  if  she  does  so. 

2.  Should  learn  the  Jajianese  language.     No  matter  how  wall 
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the  Japanese  girl  may  know  English  she  cannot  express  herself  as 
freely  in  that  language  as  in  her  own.  The  missionary  can  know 
the  hearts  of  the  girls  through  the  medium  of  their  native  tongue 
better  than  through  any  other. 

3.  Should  have  great  confidence  ih.  the  power  of  prayer. 

4.  Should  never  forget  that  she  is  more  missionary  than 
teacher.  Tlie  live  teacher  must  not  be  so  anxious  to  have  a  good 
school  as  to  become  too  busy  to  attend  to  her  pupils*  spiritual  need5». 
We  are  here  to  teach  Christ.     Everything  else  is  secondary.* 

n.  1.  The  aim  of  the  mission  schools  is  to  educate  girls  for 
Japan.  Japan's  great  need  is  a  thoughtful,  sincere,  pure  womanhood. 
To  accomplish  this  the  education  given,  whether  advanced  or  not, 
must  be  thorough.     It  cannot  be  otherwise  and  be  Christian. 

2.  The  Japanese  education  must  have  preference  to  the  foreign. 

3.  The  Bible  should  be  carefully  taught  as  the  rule  of  life  and 
it  should  be  taught  in  Japanese.  The  Bible  studied  is  the  Bible 
best  known  and  best  loved.  To  the  Japanese  girl  that  Bible  should 
be  the  Jajianese  Bible.  Much  profit  is  gained  by  studying  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  but  it  should  never  displace  the  Jajmnese  Bible,  for  it  is 
that  which  she  must  use  in  talking  to  her  friends. 

4.  The  pupil  mu*»t  be  taught  to  recogniase  the  fact  that  Qod  is 
supreme  and  that  He  is  the  one  to  trust  and  to  fear — that  sometimes 
it  may  be  necessary  for  her  to  resist  steadily  the  opposition  which 
friends  may  raise  in  her  path  of  duty.  More  than  anything  else  the 
Japanese  girl  needs  to  learn  to  stand  for  principle. 

IIL  The  length  of  the  course.  It  miLst  be  long  enough  to 
make  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the  character.  Apart  from 
the  Normal  School  the  highest  advantages  offered  to  girls  by  the  the 
Japanese  is  a  course  of  five  years  from  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
the  higher  primary  school— or,  counted  from  the  very  beginning, 
eleven  years.    Few  of  our  missionary  schools  do  less  than  that.    Most 

*  [Though  not  unlmporttDt  for  that  reason,  or  unworthy  of  oar  hiflt  efforts,  as 
0oaie  of  our  critios  afige  that  misuonary  workers  so  regard  them ;  as  if  instnietaoo  wonM 
deteriorate  in  proportion  as  a  teacher  is  faithful  to  Christ,  i.  e.  to  doty — a  chaige  not  sub- 
titanUated  as  yet  by  hcL  The  strange  fallacy  that  Christianity  and  true  scientific 
pedagogy  are  inconristent  infects  so  many  Japanese  minds,— even  some  of  high  standing 
m  CktMua  teichen  or  leMlcra  being  captivated  by  this  fallacy,  Ed.  Conf.  Proc] 
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of  them  do  more.  In  the  quality  of  teaching  most  of  the  mission 
schools  lead  the  Japanese  Schools.  Only  a  few  girls  are  ready  for 
the  higher  collegiate  course.  Is  there  not  a  question  whether 
money  gathered  for  missionary  purposes  should  be  used  for  estab- 
lishing and  sustaining  a  college  ?  Would  it  not  be  more  honest 
to  make  an  appeal  to  philanthropic  individuals  to  do  this  work 
rather  than  to  use  the  ordinary  mission  money  for  it  ? 

IV.  Do  not  expect  too  much  of  the  girls.  Danger  of  thinkiDg 
that  because  a  girl  has  been  supported  in  a  mission  school  for  eight 
or  ten  years  sIk;  should  b3  ready  for  every  good  work — whether  it  be 
teaching  children  or  exhorting  the  stranger.  American  girls  who 
have  an  ancestry  of  Christian  influence  are  not  asked  or  expected  to 
do  what  many  think  our  girls  ought  to  do.  How  much  direct, 
j)ersonal,  ChrLstian  work  did  we  do  with  strangers  before  we  became 
miasionaries  ? 

We  must  not  be  discouraged  because  some  seem  to  fail.  Many 
who  from  the  force  of  circumstances  cannot  live  an  open  Christian 
life  in  their  homes  have  not  lost  their  faith  and  will  teach  their 
children  the  good  way. 

In  conclusion  our  work  is  a  most  important  one  and  we  most 
not  waver  before  any  difficulties  or  discouragements  but  press  forward 
leading  our  girls  onward  to  a  high  and  noble  way  of  thinking  and 
livinff. 


THIRD  PAPER: 

Theological  Schools. 
Rev.  D.  W.  Learned,  D.  D.,  A.  13.  C,  Kyoto. 

There  is  an  old  story  of  a  man  who  had  long  been  the  janitor  of 
a  Theological  Seminary  thanking  God  that  after  forty  years^  connec- 
tion with  a  Theological  Seminary  he  still  retained  his  religion.  I  was 
reminded  of  this  ridiculous  story  not  long  ago  on  hearing  one  who 
had  been  connected  with  the  work  of  theological  instruction  say,  "  Our 
students  are  teachable  during  the  first  and  second  years,  but  by  the 
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iirth  year  they  are  so  insolent  that  we  have  to  turn  them  out  "  It 
certainly  possible  that  one  may  study  abDut  Christianity  for  three 
four  years  in  a  school  and  yet  have  less  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
A  less  fitness  for  Christian  work  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning, 
ire  as  we  may  ho|)e  that  this  result  is,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  not  all 
e  work  of  these  schools  is  of  the  greatest  use?  as  a  preparation  for 
iristian  work.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  sLishing  style  of 
iticism  which  some  have  indulged  in,  but  it  may  bo  that  there  are 
me  small  grounds  for  some  of  the  critic isnis  which  have  been  made, 
kI  in  any  case  the  problem  of  making  these  schools  most  useful  and 
tective  in  their  work  of  preparing  young  men  for  the  Christian 
inistry  of  the  present  age  is  so  important  and  difficult  that  it  needs 
e  most  careful  and  ]>rayerful  consideration  in  every  detail  from  all 
ose  connected  in  any  way  with  it,  and  it  so  intimately  concerns  the 
[lole  Christian  work  that  all  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  the 
•ogress  of  this  work  must  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  work  of  these 
book. 

It  may  be  claimed  in  the  first  place  that  the  Theological  School 
nnot  be  dispensed  with  ;  with  all  its  imperfections  there  is  nothing 
at  can  take  its  place.  The  old  plan  of  study  under  some  eminent 
fitor  had  indeed  the  advantage  of  giving  good  opi)ortunity  for  a  man 
strong  personality  to  make  the  most  of  his  personal  influence  over 
e  pupils,  and  it  gave  a  good  opportunity  for  instruction  in  the 
a^tical  work  of  the  ministry,  but  its  universal  abandonment  would 
jm  to  indicate  its  imperfection,  and  with  the  growing  complexity 
theological  studies  it  is  more  and  more  impossible  for  tlieni  to  be 
operly  taught  by  one  who  is  engroasei  in  the  busy  work  of  the  pas- 
rate  or  even  by  two  or  more  pastors  in  co-operation.  Unless  wo 
usider  the  work  of  the  ministry  ai;  so  simple  and  easy  as  to  need  no 
eparation,  or  have  faith  that  God  will  habitually  dispense  with 
iman  instruments  in  this  one  line  of  work,  we  cannot  but  consider 
B  Theolc^cal  School  as  an  essential  part  of  the  work  of  the  Christian 
UTch,  and  we  may  well  take  all  the  time  at  our  disposal  for  con- 
lering  how  to  make  those  institutions  most  efficient. 

In  discussing  this  subject  I  must  give  warning  that  I  have  no- 
ing  sensational  or  revolutionary  to  propose,  nor  do  I  think  it  prof- 
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itable  to  attempt  to  draw  a  picture  of  an  ideal  school  which  I  oouU 
not  tell  how  to  realise  or  which  I  did  not  think  to  be  withii 
the  range  of  the  practical  at  this  time  and  place.  I  will  content 
myself  with  the  humble  task  of  asking,  and  answiering  as  well  as  I 
can,  what  seem  to  me  the  most  important  questions  connected  with 
the  actual  work  of  Theological  Schools  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time.  I  am,  however,  not  intending  to  raise  one  problem  which  ■ 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  that  is,  the  question  of  getting 
students  for  these  schools.  Scarcity  of  students  seems  to  be  common 
to  all  these  schools  at  present,  but  the  causes  cannot,  it  seems  to  me^ 
be  treated  of  in  this  paper.  It  is  of  course  vain  to  try  to  attract 
students  by  making  the  schools  iK>pular ;  all  that  the  managers  or 
teachers  of  these  schools  can  do  is  to  conduct  them  in  the  manna 
which  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  young  men  seeking  help  in  pre- 
jiaration  for  Christian  work ;  the  supply  of  young  men  seeking  td 
enter  upon  such  work  will  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  churches  from 
which  they  may  be  exi)ected  to  come  and  for  which  they  will  desire  to 
work,  and  upon  the  state  of  the  schools  in  which  they  will  for  tlie 
most  part  get  their  preliminary  education.  The  problems  of  building 
up  the  life  of  the  churches  and  of  conducting  the  schools  for  jwmg 
men  are  certainly  too  great  to  be  discussed  in  the  same  paper  witk 
that  of  theological  education.  These  questions,  however,  are  of 
course  closely  connected  with  each  other,  and  I  need  not  stop  to  dwdl 
upon  the  fact  that  the  proper  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  the  TfaeologictI 
School  will  have  much  to  do  with  promoting  the  life  of  the  chuichei 
and  thus  in  turn  will  help  to  make  both  a  demand  for  and  a  supply 
of  tlieological  students. 

I.  What  should  be  the  intellectual  grade  of  these  schools,  or,  in 
other  words,  what  intellectual  attainments  should  be  required  for  ad- 
mission ?  Important  as  this  question  is,  there  seems  to  be  little  neei 
of  discussion  of  it  so  far  as  the  regular  course  is  concerned,  for  nearly 
all  the  Theological  Schools  agree  in  requiring  the  equivalent  of 
graduation  from  a  Middle  School.  This  certainly  seems  none  too 
high  for  the  preliminary  education  of  the  ministry  in  a  land  where 
education  is  so  well  advanced  and  so  considerably  diffused  as  in  Japan, 
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I,  as  schools  are  now  arranged  here,  it  ^vould  probably  be  difficult 
insist  on  more. 

I  would,  however,  ui^  that,  as  far  as  possible^  there  be  a  Special 
iTse  in  addition  to  the  regular  one,  at  least  for  the  present*  The 
sons  are, — (1)  that  the  regular  coui-ss  is  unable  at  present  to 
nifih  enough  men  for  the  needs  of  the  work,  and  (2)  that  especial- 
n  a  mission  land  not  a  few  men  are  led  to  become  Christians  when 
y  are  too  old  to  enter  the  Middle  School  and  yet  who  in  strength 
character  and  general  ability  are  worthy  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
jh  men  may  indeed  not  often  develop  into  pastors  of  large  city 
ircbes,  but  yet  they  will  find  an  abundant  opportunity  for  useful- 
s  as  evangelists  or  as  paptors  of  the  smaller  churches.  Such  men 
A  careful  training,  all  the  more  because  they  have  not  had  so  much 
&  general  education,  but  it  can  hardly  be  given  to  advantage  in  the 
Qe  classes  with  students  who  have  had  a  more  thorough  preliminary 
ining  and  who  are  able  to  use  English  toxt-booka.  From  e:q)eri- 
!e  in  connection  with  a  school  which  for  many  years  has  had  both 

regular  and  the  special  departments  I  am  convinced  that  both  are 
ded,  and  that  it  is  wise  use  of  strength  to  carry  on  both  in  spite  of 

doubling  of  labor  involved,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  the  gmduates 
[be  special  course  have  avtinigod  as  well  in  the  test  of  actual  work 
those  of  the  regular  course — that  ls  that  as  lai-ge  a  proportion  of  them 
re  turned  out  to  be  useful  men.  If  there  are  to  be  two  coui-ses  it 
DOS  reasonable  that  there  should  be  quite  a  littlo  difierence  in  the 
ount  of  scholastic  requirements  for  admission.  For  example,  it 
nis  to  me  highly  desirable  that  students  in  the  K^ilar  Course 
uld  be  able  to  use  English  t<5xt-books,  but  students  might  be  ad- 
i«d  to  the  Special  Course  without  any  knowledge  of  English ; 
reover,  while  care  has  to  be  taken  not  to  make  the  standard  in  this 
rse  too  low,  it  may  be  well  to  examine  candidates  for  it  with  a 
w  to  ascertaining  their  general  ability  to  take  the  work  of  the 
rae  to  advantage  rather  than  to  require  proficiency  in  certain  speci- 

studies. 

II.  What  should  be  taught  in  the  Theological  School  ?  I  have 
intention  of  undertaking  to  present  a  model  curriculum,  because 
re  is  so  much  general  agreement  as  to  most  of  the  studies  which 
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enter  into  it  and  because  so  much  depends  upon  circumsftances  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  details.  I  wish,  however,  to  raise  the  question 
whether  there  is  not  some  danger  of  our  trying  to  get  too  much  into 
the  curriculum.  There  are  many  subjects  which  it  would  be  eminent* 
ly  desirable  for  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  to  be  acquainted  with,  and  if 
we  undertake  to  get  them  all  into  the  short  siiace  of  three  school  years 
there  is  no  small  danger  that  some  of  the  work  will  be  done  in  a  veiy 
unprofitable  way  or  that  the  students  will  be  overburdened.  It  is 
true  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  present  custom  in  Japanese 
schools  to  crowd  a  multitude  of  studies  into  the  curriculum  and  to  fill 
the  student's  time  from  morning  till  night  with  recitations  and  lec- 
tures, but  I  cannot  believe  that  it  is  an  example  worthy  of  imitation, 
especially  in  this  advanced  stage  of  the  student's  course.  A  curriculum 
may  seem  to  be  rich  if  it  includes  courses  of  lectures  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  but  if  the  student's  time  is  so  occupied  with  taking 
notes  that  he  has  little  time  for  real  study  or  none  for  independent 
thought  the  actual  result  may  be  poverty.  It  is  better  to  recognise 
the  fact  that  no  one  can  learn  everything  which  it  would  be  desiiabk 
to  know  in  three  school  years,  and  to  be  content  with  teaching  a  few 
things  well  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  best  train  the  student  in  thinkiiq; 
rather  than  to  try  to  cram  his  mind  v/ith  elementary  information  on  t 
great  variety  of  topics. 

I  add  a  few  words  on  two  special  points. 

(1)  As  to  the  English  language.  This  language  cannot  hb 
neglected  in  the  theological  curriculum  in  this  country;  it  is  too 
important  for  the  Christian  minister  both  as  a  means  by  which  he  oui 
become  acquainted  with  the  Christian  thought  of  the  West,  and  can 
nourish  his  own  intellectual  life,  and  as  a  means  for  reaching  yoang 
men  and  for  gaining  for  himself  some  degree  of  respect  as  an  educated 
man.  Students  entering  the  Begular  Course  should  be  required  to 
have  at  least  a  fair  reading  knowledge  of  English,  which  should  be 
kept  up  and  enlarged  by  the  regular  use  of  that  language  in  at  least  a 
part  of  their  studies,  and  students  in  the  Special  or  Vernacular  Cbnm 
should  at  least  be  given  an  opportunity  to  gain  some  reading  know- 
ledge of  it  Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  will  not  keep  up  their  aoqaaini- 
ance  with  it  after  leaving  the  school,  but  I  think  it  will  in  general  be 
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found  that  the  most  successful  ministers  are  those  who  have  kept  up 
their  use  of  English. 

(2)  As  to  Greek  and  Hebrew.  Especially  as  to  Greek,  I  greatly 
regret  that  it  cannot  be  made  a  part  of  the  curriculum.  Even  a  com- 
paratively amall  acquaintance  is  of  so  much  use  in  enabling  one  to  use 
the  best  commentaries  and  to  understand  (to  some  extent)  many 
questions  of  translation  and  interpretation,  that  it  seems  a  great  pity 
that  a  man  whose  life-work  is  so  largely  to  be  the  expounding  of  this 
book  should  know  nothing  of  its  original  language.  But  I  am  obliged 
to  admit  that  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  so  hard  to  interest  Japan- 
ese students  in  this  study  that  I  have  no  heart  to  attempt  further  to 
to  require  it  of  them,  and  I  should  judge  that  other  schools  may  have 
had  somewhat  the  same  experience.  Still  less  encouragement  would 
there  be  for  attempting  to  require  Hebrew :  in  fact  I  judge  that  it 
has  been  taught  very  little  in  Japan. 

III.  Practical  Work.  It  may  be  supposed  that  all  will  admit 
that  the  theological  student  does  not  cease  to  be  under  obligation  to 
serve  Christ  according  to  his  ability  by  direct  Christian  work  while  he 
is  pursuing  his  studies,  and  also  that  he  needs  to  engage  in  some  such 
work  for  his  own  spiritual  good  ;  the  question  here  raised  is  whether 
it  is  desirable  that  the  evangelistic  work  of  the  students  should  be  a 
part  of  the  curriculum  and  under  more  or  less  supervision  from  the 
teacher?^  or  whether  it  should  be  left  an  entirely  voluntary  matter  in 
which  the  student  is  free  to  do  as  little  as  he  pleases  and  in  which  he 
18  left  without  any  guidance  on  the  part  of  the  faculty.  I  hold  the 
former  view  and  claim  that  this  work  should  be  recognized  and  treated 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum.  It  is  admitted  that  three  years 
is  a  short  time  even  for  the  intellectual  preparation  for  the  ministry ; 
also  that  the  student  can  and  generally  does  gain  much  valuable 
experience  by  work  during  the  summer  vacation ;  also  that  the  analo- 
gy, sometimes  used,  of  the  medical  school  with  its  clinics  and  hospital 
practice  does  not  fully  hold.  Yet  I  still  think  that  much  is  lost 
by  not  making  practical  work  a  part  of  the  course  and  giving  the 
students  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  a  skilful  teacher  in  it  For  one 
thing,  it  will  help  to  bring  the  work  of  the  school  into  touch  with  the 
actual  world  and  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  matter  of  abstract 
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speculation  or  of  mere  scholastic  research  and  intellectual  discipline. 
For  another,  an  experienced  teacher  ought  to  be  able  to  give  the 
students  much  valuable  counsel  and  help,  and  to  give  it  more  practical- 
ly if  based  upon  the  student's  actual  work  than  if  given  in  the  class- 
room without  such  close  relation  to  actually  existing  facts.  If  in  tk 
faculty  there  is  a  teacher  of  practical  theology,  experienced  in  actual 
work  and  wise  in  giving  counsel,  who  will  see  that  the  students^  time 
for  practical  work  is  used  to  the  best  advantage,  who  will  keep  some 
oversight  of  what  they  are  doing  and  will  individually  give  hints  or 
counsel  as  to  the  best  way  of  doing  it,  and  who  will  in  class  exerciseg 
bring  together  the  experiences  of  the  class  (and  of  others)  for  discusaon 
and  comment,  it  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  and  usefol 
departments  of  the  school.  If  necessary  to  make  time  for  it  I  should 
say  that  almost  any  study  of  the  curriculum  might  be  shortened. 

IV.  The  Nurture  of  the  Students'  Religious  Life.  We  do  not, 
indeed,  wLsh  to  imitate  the  Jesuit  seminaries  and  subject  our  students 
to  a  strict  course  of  spiritual  exercises  which  shall  mold  them  to  t 
fixed  form  of  piety,  but  it  certainly  stems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a 
very  gi-eat  mistake  to  hold  that  the  Theological  School  is  to  give  poie- 
ly  intellectual  training  and  leave  the  spiritual  welfare  of  its  students 
to  themselves  and  the  churches.  The  school  is  not,  indeed,  a  church, 
but  if  it  undertakes  to  help  young  men  in  their  preparation  for  the 
ministry  it  cannot  possibly  neglect  so  important  a  part  of  their 
preparation  as  their  spiritual  nurture.  As  well  might  a  military  aca- 
demy content  itself  with  teaching  mathematics  etc.,  and  take  no  oonoem 
as  to  whether  its  graduates  were  officers  and  gentlemen. 

As  to  the  mode  of  nurturing  the  religious  life  of  the  students,  no 
one  method  or  means  is  to  be  depended  on  exclusively  ;  rather  an  ear- 
nest spirit  of  love  to  God  and  man  hliould  pervade  the  whole  institu- 
tion and  characterise  all  its  life  and  work.  The  daily  devotional 
services  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  be  a  real  help  to  spiritual  life, 
and  occasional  special  services  or  the  observance  of  special  days — such 
as  Good  Friday — have  advantages.  (We  have  for  the  past  two  yeara 
observed  Good  Friday  by  going  out  to  a  quiet  place  in  thecoantiy  and 
holding  a  service  of  prayer  and  communion.)  Such  little  things,  too^ 
as  closing  the  sdiool  year  with  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Sapper 
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have  use  in  lielplng  the  students  remember  that  scholastic  attainments 
are  not  the  chief  end  of  the  schooL  But  perhaps  the  most  important 
means  of  all  is  to  be  found  in  the  daily  exercises  of  the  class-room. 
No  mistake^  it  seems  to  me,  could  be  greater  than  to  allow  the  notion 
that  the  class-room  work  is  solely  intellectual  and  to  depend  on  special 
seasons  or  services  to  furnish,  as  it  were,  an  antidote  to  this  in* 
tellectualism.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  class-room  work,  if  properly 
oonducted,  ought  to  be  as  profitable  in  spiritual  as  in  intellectual  disci* 
pline.  Take  the  study  of  the  Bible  for  example.  No  one  can  have 
more  aversion  tlian  myself  to  the  unscientific  way  of  using  that  book 
which  makes  no  serious  effort  to  learn  the  real  meaning  of  the  writers 
and  which  accepts  any  interesting  or  apparently  edifying  meaning 
which  can  be  imposed  upon  the  text  or  forced  from  it,  making  the 
Scriptures  a  nose  of  wax  which  can  be  twisted  into  any  shape  the 
reader  fimcies.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  "  scientific  *'  or  "  literary  " 
6tndy  of  the  Bible  which  is  concerned  only  with  grammatical  niceties 
or  literary  beauties  and  neglects  its  religious  and  moral  lessons  is  sure- 
ly out  of  place  in  the  Theological  School.  I  feel  strongly  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  separate  Bible  study  into  purely  scientific  exegesis  and  pure- 
ly devotional  reading,  and  then  confine  one  to  the  closet  and  one  to  the 
study  or  class-room.  Rather,  as  Paul  prayed  with  the  spirit  and  with 
the  understanding  also,  all  real  study  of  the  Bible  should  be  both  with 
the  mind  and  with  the  heart,  both  truly  scientific  and  truly  devout.  So 
Church  History  can  be  taught,  on  the  one  hand,  so  as  to  make  it  an 
advocate's  one-sided  plea  for  the  doctrines  or  polity  which  the  teacher 
holds,  and  on  the  other,  as  if  there  were  no  Divine  hand  at  work  in  the 
history  of  the  church  and  as  if  it  had  no  lessons  for  the  present  age,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  its  study  should  not  be  both  truly  scientific  and 
truly  devout.  If  the  daily  work  of  the  class-room  is  pervaded  by  this 
truly  devout  spirit  of  inquiry  into  truth  as  some  thing  to  be  lived  as 
well  as  known,  and  of  reverence  for  the  Author  of  truth,  and  if  actual 
Christian  work  is  a  part  of  the  curriculum,  the  school  must  be  a  place 
of  spiritual  as  well  as  of  intellectual  growth.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  whether  this  happy  result  is  attained  or  not  depends  (under  God) 
upon  the  character  of  the  teachers  of  the  achooL 

V.     Aid  to  Students.     This  is  now  somewhat  of  a.  burning  ques- 
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tion  in  certain  quarters  in  America,  and  it  is  no  doubt  as  easy  to  sneer 
at  students  who  lose  their  manliness  by  being  paid  to  study  orthodox 
doctrines  as  at  hireling  ministers  who  are  bound  to  preach  what  they 
are  paid  for,  but  perhaps  the  sneer  is  equally  cheap  in  both  cases.  The 
writer,  having  paid  for  his  professional  education  with  his  own 
earnings,  is  in  a  position  to  look  with  pity  upon  his  brethren  who  have 
lost  their  manliness  by  securing  charity,  but  he  must  confess  that  he 
has  found  some  of  those  who  received  aid  to  have  turned  out  almost 
as  manly  as  himself.  Seriously,  it  does  not  seem  that  this  sneer  ought 
to  have  much  weight  with  us.  Even  if  it  were  true  that  in  America^ 
with  its  multitude  of  well-to-do  Christian  homes,  a  sufficient  supply 
of  ministers  could  be  obtained  without  any  system  of  aid,  it  is  certain- 
ly very  different  here,  where  so  few  of  the  Christian  young  men  have 
behind  them  Christian  homes  or  friends  who  are  interested  in  their 
entering  the  ministry,  not  to  si>eak  of  the  number  of  excellent  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  who  are  burdened  with  family  cares  of  one  kind 
or  another. 

But  if  aid  is  more  necessary  here  than  in  America,  there  is 
perhaps  even  more  need  of  caution  in  giving  it.  In  America  there  is 
little  probability  that  any  students  would  take  a  theological  course 
without  at  least  intending  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  candidates  for 
the  seminary  have  generally  had  a  Christian  experience  of  some  yean 
and  a  record  which  can  be  used  in  judging  whether  they  are  worthy 
of  aid,  but  here  the  use  of  English  in  theological  instruction  offers  a 
temptation  to  young  men  to  take  the  course  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
more  proficiency  in  that  language,  and  the  Christian  experience  is  apt 
to  be  somewhat  short. 

Two  methods  of  avoiding  the  odium  and  minimising  the  dan<^r8 
of  giving  aid  to  theological  students  have  been  recently  introduced 
with  some  ^lat  in  some  seminaries  in  America  which  do  not  seem  to 
jne  to  be  of  much  value,  at  least  here.  One  is  that  of  giving  "  schol- 
arships '^  instead  of  grants  in  aid ;  the  other  is  that  of  giving  aid 
in  the  form  of  payment  for  Christian  work.  As  to  the  former,  if  the 
scholarships  are  only  given  to  a  very  few  6Ui)er-exccllent  scholars, 
they  iudccd  may  truly  be  called  scholarships,  but  these  few  scholan 
will  certainly  not  be  sufficient  for  the  neeJs  of  the  churches ;  if  they 
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are  given  to  all  students  who  do  good  work  there  is  no  propriety  in* 
calling  them  scholarships.  As  to  the  second  method,  it  seems  at  first 
sight  a  good  one,  but  I  doubt  its  wisdom.  It  does  not  seem  to  agree' 
with  the  plan  which  I  have  urged  of  making  Christian  work  a  r^ular 
part  of  the  course,  for  it  does  not  seen  reasonable  to  i)ay  students  for 
doing  the  work  of  the  curriculum ;  and  it  seems  liable  to  have  the 
danger  of  making  such  work  appear  as  a  means  of  money-getting 
rather  than  a  service  to  Christ,  as  a  thing  which  no  student  will 
expect  to  do  except  he  is  compelled  by  poverty.  Those  who  sneer  at 
charity  students  can  as  easily  sneer  at  students  who  have  to  be  paid 
to  preach  the  Gospel.  It  is  one  thing  for  a  man  who  gives  the  whole 
of  his  time  to  the  service  of  a  church  in  spiritual  things  to  receive 
from  that  church  his  temporal  needs ;  but  it  is  another  for  a  young 
man  to  get  pay  for  teaching  a  Sunday  school  class  or  other  such  work. 
So  far  as  these  plans  have  advantage  in  reality  rather  than  in  name, 
I  think  it  can  be  gained  by  requiring  faithful  work  both  in  the  class- 
room and  in  practical  work  as  a  condition  of  receiving  aid.  The 
plan  which  some  have  tried  of  exacting  a  promise  to  finish  the  course 
(if  possible)  or  to  engage  in  Christian  work  after  graduation  seems 
not  to  have  given  much  satisfaction,  and  I  should  not  expect  it  would. 
Nothing  seems  to  be  left  but  to  exercise  all  possible  care  in  granting 
aid  to  students  and  to  persist  in  exacting  good,  faithful  work  as  a 
condition  of  continuing  to  receive  it.  In  this  way  we  may  and  must 
at  least  prevent  there  being  any  ground  for  the  notion  that  a  Theo- 
logical School  is  a  place  \rhere  any  young  man  who  professes  piety 
can  get  free  board  and  lodging  for  three  years  witliout  having  to  do 
any  hard  study. 

VI.  The  Attitude  of  the  Theological  School  to  Theological  Ques- 
tions of  the  Day.  The  position  which  individual  theological  teachers 
8hull  take  in  regard  to  such  questions  as  higher  criticism  is  of  course 
not  a  matter  to  be  discussed  here,  but  I  beg  leave  to  utter  a  few 
thoughts  as  to  the  general  question  of  the  attitude  of  the  school  to 
0iich  problems.  In  the  first  place,  while  our  Theological  Schools  in 
Japan  cannot  be  expected  to  be,  to  any  great  extent,  places  for  original 
research  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  theological  learning  of  the 
world,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  a  serious  mistake  if  those  who 
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teach  in  ihem  do  not,  to  som^  extent  at  least,  keep  themselves^ 
informed  as  to  those  movements  of  theological  thought,  especially  each 
one  in  his  own  department  of  teaching  however  remote  some  of  them 
may  seem  from  direct  missionary  work,  and  for  this  they  ought  to  be 
allowed  some  amount  of  time  as  without  this  they  cannot  retain  the 
intellectual  respect  of  their  students.  Again^  with  the  limited  amount 
of  time  for  the  theological  course  and  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done 
in  it,  we  cannot  afford  to  spend  very  much  of  this  time  in  minute  dis- 
cussion of  such  questions  for  example  as  the  locality  of  the  Gralatiaa 
churches.  As  Mr.  Moody  said,  what  is  the  ase  of  teaching  that  there 
were  two  Isaiahs  to  people  who  don't  even  know  that  there  was  one? 
The  weighty  topics  of  theological  inquiry  are  so  numerous,  and  are  so 
new  to  most  of  our  students,  that  we  have  little  time  to  spend  in 
matters  which  are  largely  of  an  antiquarian  interest,  or  in  matten 
which  do  not  especially  concern  faith  and  life,  however  much  they 
may  happen  to  be  debated  at  the  present  moment,  or  however  interest- 
ing  they  may  be  to  us  personally.  And  yet  the  theological  teacher 
cannot  afford  to  entirely  omit  discussion  of  the  questions  of  the  day 
siniply  because  they  fieem  to  him  of  no  practical  value  to  his  students 
To  take  the  case  just  alluded  to,  a  preacher  might  never  have  occasioa 
in  preaching  to  refer  to  the  two  theories  as  to  the  meaning  of  Gklatia 
in  the  New  Testament,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  make  no  mentioa 
of  this  discussion  when  expounding  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  or 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  the  class-room.  The  school  is  not  simply 
to  fill  up  the  student  with  "  practical  ^'  knowledge ;  it  is  to  help 
develop  his  powers  of  thinking,  especially  in  matters  pertaining  to  re- 
ligion, and  for  this  purpose  it  is  needful  that  he  know  something  of 
the  discussions  now  going  on. 

I  have  said  that  I  did  not  intend  to  draw  a  picture  of  an  ideally 
perfect  school,  but  I  b^  leave  to  bring  together  the  points  which  seem 
to  me  especially  important  in  this  work. 

The  n^ular  theological  school,  then,  should  require  for  admiadon 
at  least  as  much  {scholastic  attainment  as  is  implied  in  graduation  from 
a  Middle  School,  but  there  is  also  need,  for  the  present  at  least,  of  a 
special  course  for  admittance  to  which  less  is  required.  In  the  regular 
course  at  least  a  part  of  the  work  should  be  done  in  English,  both  for 
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the  sake  of  usiug  more  thorough  text-books  and  for  keeping:  up  and 
increasing  the  students'  power  of  using  that  language,  and  in  the 
special  course  there  should  be  opportunity  to  study  English.  In  both 
courses  practical  Christian  work  should  be  required  and  should  be 
ander  the  direction  of  some  teacher,  both  for  guidance  and  criticism 
with  helpful  suggestions  and  that  it  may  be  made  the  basis  of  teaching 
in  what  may  be  called  Applied  Theology.  As  it  is  impossible  to 
cover  in  three  years  all  the  studies  which  might  be  desirable  in  a 
theological  school  a  selection  must  be  made,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  fill 
the  students'  time  so  full  under  pretext  of  "  enriching  "  the  course 
that  they  can  do  little  more  than  take  notes  of  lectures ;  it  is  better  to 
help  them  to  think  in  a  comparatively  few  lines  of  study  than  to  try 
to  cram  them  with  information  on  all  subjects  which  might  be  included 
in  tbe  course.  While  diligence  and  faithfulness  in  intellectual  work 
are  on  uo  account  to  be  neglected,  we  should  never  allow  our  students 
to  forget  that  the  subject  of  their  study  is  nothing  less  than  God's 
revelation  of  love  to  men,  and  our  daily  work  should  be  so  conducted 
ELS  to  foster  their  spiritual  life.  The  teacher  should  not  shrink  from 
letting  the  students  kuow  that  many  things  are  denied  or  disputed  by 
unbelievers  and  some  are  questioned  among  believer-',  but  he  should 
bring  out  clearly  the  glorious  certainty  of  those  things  which  are  surely 
held,  and  he  should  avoid  wasting  in  controversy  or  in  minute  discus- 
sion of  unessential  matters  time  which  belongs  to  essentials.  And 
while  it  seems  to  be  necessary  often  to  give  pecuniary  aid,  all  possible 
care  must  be  used  to  guard  against  its  abuse. 

Every  human  institution  has  its  dangei^,  jierhaps  the  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  institution.  It  is  nothing  to 
its  discredit,  therefore,  that  the  Theological  School  also  has  its  dangers 
which  need  to  be  guarded  against,  and  I  will  in  conclusion  mention 
the  chief  of  them  with  the  best  ways  of  guarding  against  them. 

(1.)  The  danger  of  intellectual  indolence,  which  is  liable  to  be 
fostered  by  the  proper  insistence  of  the  School  upon  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  the  spiritual  element  in  preparation  for  the  ministry,  by 
the  very  natural  reluctance  of  the  teachers  in  such  a  school  to  exercise 
any  soch  strict  discipline  of  marks  and  examinations  as  seems  appro- 
priate to  a  lower  stage  of  education,  and  by  the  distraction  of  practical 
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work  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  engaged  in  it  with  real  spirit  and 
earnestness.  While  a  student  in  college,  I  strayed  one  day  into  the 
examinations  of  the  Theological  Department  and  was  amazed  at  the 
easy  questions  which  were  asked,  and  only  a  few  years  ago  I  witnessed 
some  disgracefully  poor  reoitations  in  the  class-ro<»ms  of  one  of  the  best 
known  of  the  seminaries  of  America,  not  to  speak  of  what  I  have 
experienced  in  my  own  class-room.  Yet  laziness  is  nowhere  more  out 
of  place  than  in  the  Christian  ministry,  and  what  poorer  preparation 
can  there  be  for  that  ministry  than  to  get  the  habit  of  letting  pious 
intentions  take  the  place  of  faithful  performance  of  duty  ?  As  to  the 
.means  of  preventing  this,  while  the  teacher  should  do  all  he  cim  to 
make  his  work  interesting  and  to  show  that  it  is  profitable  to  give 
&ithful  attention  to  it,  there  must  be  a  persistent  holding  of  the 
students  to  diligent  and  faithful  ptrformance  of  their  daily  tasks,  with 
unshrinking  dismissal  of  students,  if  any  such  there  be  who  will  not 
meet  these  requirements. 

(2.)  The  danger  of  estrangement  from  the  actual  world  of  living 
human  being.s  in  the  study  of  abstruse  i»liilosophical  problems  or  ques- 
tions of  by-gone  times,  such  as  may  positively  unfit  one  for  work  in 
the  living  present,  and  at  least  be  of  no  use  as  a  preparation  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  While  at  home  I  attended  an  exercise  in  the 
class-room  of  an  excellent  old  professor  of  Theology  in  one  of  the 
seminaries,  where  the  careful  instruction  in  the  dangers  of  Calvinism 
or  Arminianism,  whichever  it  was,  gave  me  the  feeling  of  going  hack 
to  geologic  times  and  beholding  the  exercises  of  an  ichthyosaurua  The 
eeminary  cannot,  of  course,  avoid  having  to  do  with  things  that  are 
remote  from  every-day  routine  in  thought  and  time,  but  it  must  keep 
in  touch  with  the  living  present,  and  this  may  be  done  by  care  not  to 
dwell  too  much  on  by-gone  discussions  and  matters  of  antiquarian 
interest,  by  showing — as  far  as  possible — the  present-day  importance 
of  even  the  most  abstruse  questions,  by  care  not  to  slight  the  problems 
of  the  present,  and  by  having  the  students  engage  in  practical  work 
as  a  part  of  the  rc^lar  work  of  the  School. 

(3.)  There  is  the  danger  of  intellectual  conceit;  of  loss  of  seal 
for  Christian  work  ;  and  of  even  an  unsettling  of  faith  through  hear- 
ing of  such  a  conflict  of  opinioQ  on  almost  every  branch  of  enquiry. 
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This  danger  may  perhaps  be  exag<;erated  by  some,  and  on  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  said  that  students  whose  faith  is  shaken  by  the  discus- 
sions of  the  seminary  must  have  had  very  weak  faith  to  begin  with^ 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  real  danger,  nor  that  study 
about  Christianity  or  about  things  related  to  Christianity,  does  not 
always  make  one  wise  unto  salvation.  The  remedy  is  not  to  be  sought 
in  ruling  out  certain  lines  of  study  as  dangerous  and  unsettling ;  nor 
in  minimising  the  intellectual  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  school  on 
the  principle  that  if  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing  much  learn» 
ing  must  be  extremely  dangerous ;  certainly  not  in  allowing  the 
students  to  gain  the  idea  that  they  do  not  need  to  be  diligent  iu  their 
studies  if  only  they  are  faithful  in  their  devotions ;  not,  I  think,  in 
depending  on  the  devotional  services  to  be  an  antidote  to  the  unmixed 
intellectuallism  of  the  work  of  the  cla^«-room  ;  but  in  filling  all  the 
work  and  all  the  exercises  of  the  School  with  the  spirit  of  reverence  for 
Grod  and  of  earnest  enquiry  into  his  will  with  the  motiv©  of  glorifying 
him  through  service  to  one's  fellow-men.  This  is  the  great  problem 
of  the  Theological  School,  and  to  maintain  this  high  ideal  in  practise 
amid  the  varied  distractions  of  daily  work  and  with  all  the  weaknesees 
of  ourselves  and  of  the  young  men  whom  we  have  to  teach,  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  thing,  but  the  real  success  of  the  school  depends  upon 
the  degree  in  which  this  is  accomplished.  All  who  have  been  engaged 
in  this  work  must  agree  with  me  that,  important  as  questions  of 
curriculum  and  methods  no  doubt  are,  the  essential  thing  in  accom- 
plishing this  is  the  help  of  God's  Holy  Spirit. 

As  I  meet  our  theological  students  from  day  to  day,  I  am  almost 
appalled  as  I  think  of  the  difficulties  before  them, — difficulties  in  the 
intellectual  problems  with  which  they  will  have  to  wrestle,  and  still 
more  the  varied  difficulties  which  they  will  have  to  meet  in  their  life 
work.  What  are  we,  and  what  are  three  short  school  years,  to  give 
them  preparation  for  meeting  those  difficulties  ?  Certainly  we  cannot 
beforehand  answer  all  their  questions  and  solve  all  their  problems  for 
them.  It  almost  seems  sometimes  as  if  the  school  of  life,  with  the 
spirit  as  teacher,  ought  to  be  the  only  one,  as  it  is  the  great  one. 

Yet  as  the  disciples  passed  through  the  school  of  John  the  Baptist 
before  they  entered  that  of  Christ,  so  we  must  do  what  we  can  for- 
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these  eager,  but  iQexperienced  and  untrained  young  men  to  help  them 
a  little  in  preparation  for  the  great  school  of  life- 
May  God  help  all  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  this  work,  for  we  need 
his  help  most  keenly.  May  he  guide  us  in  choosing  the  subjects  to  he 
taught  and  arranging  the  curriculum  to  be  followed,  and  whatever 
we  teach  may  he  help  us  to  teach  reverence  for  the  truth,  faith  in  God 
and  loyalty  to  Christ,  and  love  to  meu,  and  to  teach  by  our  lives  as 
well  as  our  words,  and  may  the  Great  Master  graciously  grant  bis 
richest  blessings  upon  all  the  residents  of  these  schools. 


DISCUSSION. 
Rev.  W.  B.  Parshley  A.  B.  U.,  Yokohama. 

In  discussing  the  subj(?ct  of  Dr.  Learned's  paper  I  wish  to  confine 
my  attention  to  two  questions ;  '^  What  shall  we  teach  ?"  and  *'  Who 
.  shall  teach  it  ?*' 

What  filiall  we  teach  ?  The  ideal  school  for  Japan  is  neither  the 
elementary  Bible  class  nor  what  might  be  called  a  theological  univer- 
sity, but  is  a  mean  between  the  two.  Secular  education  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  government  has  advanced  to  such  a  degree  that 
there  has  bepu  great  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  theological  instnicton 
to  furnish  an  equally  ambitious  course  for  theological  students.  And 
it  is  doubtless  true  to  some  extent  that  teachers  have  gone  farther  than 
their  judgment  warranted  them  in  going,  from  a  dedre  to  please  the 
students.  But  there  are  reasons  why  we  should  not  attempt  to  com- 
pete with  secular  technical  schools.  One  is  that  we  haven't  a  8u£S- 
ciently  large  following  to  support  such  elaborate  schools.  The  secular 
schools  have  behind  them  a  nation  of  44,000,000  people,  and  they 
ought  to  be  expeoted  to  contribute  their  quota  to  the  world's  thought 
and  effort  in  secular  sciences.  A  large  and  progressive  nation  must  of 
course  support  legal,  commei\;ial,  scientific,  and  military  schools ;  but 
Protestant  Christianity  having  only  about  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
adherents,  can  not  produce  the  men  or  means  for  the  highest  grade 
theological  schools.  Again  we  haven't  the  apparatus — the  libraries 
of  original  documents  which  are  necessary  for  laboratory  and  senodnary 
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work  in  theology.  And  even  if  we  had,  the  ctiidentR  haven't  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin  and  German  to  use  auch  opportunities 
profitably* 

Furthermore  this  is  the  time  of  evangelization  in  Japan  and  not 
of  matured  Christian  church  life.  The  preachers  therefore  must  \ye 
willing  to  cmcify  their  desire  for  the  scholastic  life,  leaving  Japan's 
original  contributions  to  the  theological  riches  of  the  church  universal 
to  a  future  generation.  Now  is  the  time  for  activity  and  not  for 
profound  investigation  and  reflection. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  our  schools  should  be  supc^cial.  On  the 
contrary  what  we  do  teach  we  should  teach  most  thoroughly.  But  we 
ought  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  fundamental  subjects.  I  should 
think  that  the  course  of  the  American  Theological  Seminary  of  25 
years  ago  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  Japanese  church  would 
be  a  wise  curriculum.  Exegesis  should  be  taught  from  the  vernacular 
Bible  as  a  rule ;  the  Greek  New  Testament  should  be  taught  where 
the  student  is  prepared  for  it. 

Who  should  teach  in  the  Theological  School  ?  On  the  whole  I 
think  missionaries  should  be  the  teachern.  One  reason  is  that  baniers 
of  speech  and  life  and  nationality  prevent  us  from  taking  the  position 
of  preachers  and  pastors  with  full  acceptability.  The  Japanese  preac^h- 
era  who  are  comiietent  to  teach  in  the  seminary  are  needed  in  the 
churches  and  on  religious  papers.  We  need  nothing  today  more  than 
able  Japanese  pastors  and  preachers.  Again,  for  the  present,  the 
misBionaries  are  likely  to  be  more  confirmed  in  the  faith  and  not  so 
liable  to  modify  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  under  pressure 
from  the  outside.  But  this  is  not  to  say  that  no  Japanese  should  be 
employed  in  theological  instruction.  There  are  noble  and  indispens- 
Me  Japanese  teachers  in  all  onr  Seminaries,  and  we  thank  God  for 
them.  But  on  the  whole,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  mentioned,  I 
think  that  the  missionary  should  be  the  chief  reliance  in  the  theolog- 
ical faculty. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Deabing,  D.  D  : 

A  course  of  four  years,  instead  of  a  three  years  course  as  at  home, 
is  none  too  long  for  the  work  to  be  done  ;  men  come  to  us  with  a 
limited  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  a  limited  growth  in  Christian 
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character.  Their  disadvantage  by  the  side  of  men  in  the  homo  land 
with  centuries  of  Christianity  behind  them  is  immeasurable.  Thej 
gain  much  by  absorption,  and  long  continued  association  with  the 
teachers  in  the  school. 

Post-graduate  work  is  needed.  Our  men  soon  get  preached  out 
They  need  to  return  to  the  school  for  additional  and  special  work. 
The  lack  of  helps  for  the  preacher  in  the  way  of  commentaries  ami 
literature  adapted  to  stimulate  religious  thought  or  to  open  Bible 
truth  is  so  great  that  the  responsibility  upon  the  seminaries  to  pro- 
vide some  course  to  which  the  graduates  may  return  and  get  a  new 
stock  of  knowledge,  fervor,  and  earnestness  is  great. 

It  would  be  wise  to  open  special  sessions  to  which  for  a 
month  or  so  men  might  come  without  preparation,  Ovud  those  who 
had  no  thought  of  preaching,  but  who  wished  to  prepare  to  com- 
municate the  Truth  in  connection  with  their  daily  work.  Such 
persons  by  contact  with  the  future  preachers  would  be  benefited.  The 
seminary  would  receive  help  from  having  these  men  gathered  with 
the  students  for  a  time  as  the  practical  character  of  the  work  would 
be  emphasized  and  the  special  students  would  get  a  grasp  of  troth 
in  a  brief  time  that  would  enable  them  to  do  very  useful  work  in  a 
small  way  and  perhaps  some  would  be  led  to  aftenvards  give  them* 
selves  entirely  to  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel. 

Kev.  a.  Oltmans: 

Thei^logical  curricula  in  America  are  undergoing  great  transfor- 
mation. Old  forms  have  been  clung  to  too  long.  We  should  not 
perpetuate  the  mistake  that  has  been  made  in  America.  As  in  Amer- 
'}Ci\  now  they  are  beginning  to  lay  much  stress  u|X)n  the  English 
Bible,  so  we  here  should  lay  stress  upon  the  Jajwinese  Bible. 
Rev.  J.  VV.  Mooue: 

Men  ought  to  be  tried  before  they  are  admitted  into  the  semimirj. 
A  certain  number  of  years  should  liave  elapsed  since  their  baptism 
jukI  they  should  h(^  able  to  show  that  they  are  really  concerne<l  aboot 
tiie  «ilvation  of  souls  before  they  are  taken  as  students  for  the  minis- 
try. 
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FOURTH  PAPER. 

Bible  Women  and  their  Training. 

Miss  A.  B.  West,  A.  P.  C,  Tokyo. 

The  subject  assigned  by  the  Committee  was  ^'  Training  Schools 
for  Bible  Women,  but  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  changing  it  to  Bible 
Women  and  their  Training/'  so  that  we  may  study  the  woman,  rather 
than  institutions  and  their  history.  She,  as  well  as  her  work,  is  a 
development,  and  in  one  short  half  hour,  we  can  not  tell  the  whole 
secret  of  the  long  process  of  "  Making  a  Bible  Woman.'*  We  can 
only  give  a  few  statements  of  reason?,  why  on  the  one  hand,  moral 
and  social  conditions,  and  on  the  other  the  aims  of  the  Christian 
Church  demand  such  a  woman  ;  and  a  brief  outline  of  methods  in 
present  use  -to  make  her  an  evangelizing  power.  The  simple  proclama- 
tion of  the  Gospel  is  not  sufficient  for  those  who  have  not  the  moral 
sense,  or  instinct,  which  comes  from  Christian  ancestry.  Christ's  own 
sweet  message  ^'  come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest ''  has  in  all  the  centuries  lost  nothing  of  its 
sweetness  and  comforting  power,  yet  it  falls  upon  ears  which  do  not 
quickly  comprehend,  upon  hearts  which,  though  *'  weary  and  heavy 
laden,''  do  not  respond,  for  they  are  not  awake  to  spiritual  ideas  or 
aspirations,  nor  conscious  of  their  barrenness  and  need.  God's  spirit 
alone  can  vivify  this  deadened  moral  and  religious  sensb,  but  God  has 
chosen  to  use  as  a  means  the  teaching  and  preaching  of  His  word. 
Since  this  awakening  comes  only  with  a  consciousness  of  the  Lord  Qod 
Jehovah,  there  must  be  very  fundamental  teaching  concerning  God, 
the  Father,  His  infinite  holiness,  truth,  justice,  goodness,  love  and 
mercy ;  teaching  of  our  relation  to  Him  as  our  Creator,  of  sin  and  the 
need  of  a  Savior  from  its  power,  and  the  life  in  Christ  Jesus.  We 
OD^ht  to  have  not  only  preaching,  but  plain,  direct  teaching  from  the 
pfolpit ;  we  must  have  the  Bible  class  and  the  Sabbath  school ;  but  in 
tome  way  this  teaching  of  Qod's  word  must  be  brought  to  homea^  so 
that  it  may  reach  the  wives,  mothers  and  daughter?,  who  before  they 
understand  about  Christianity,  may  not  be  willing  to  go  to  public 
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meetingp,  or,  when  they  desire  to  go,  are  restricted  by  custom  and 
prejudice. 

Some  may  say  that  this  is  the  pastor's  work.  If  he  is  a  married 
man,  with  a  pastoral  instiuct  and  devotion,  he  may  do  much  for  the 
families  of  his  own  congregation,  or  for  those  who  are  interested  in 
Christiau  teaching ;  but  beyond  this  he  will  not  find  many  opportuni- 
ties to  work  for  women.  Some  one  then  suggests,  "  Let  the  women 
who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  the  Gospel,  tell  it  to  others  and 
80  spread  the  glad  news."  Every  man  or  woman  who  becomes  ft 
Christian  ought  to  consider  it  a  blessed  privilege  to  lead  some  oneelfe; 
but  here,  no  more  than  at  home,  can  every  w^oman  teach  and  do  direct 
evangelistic  work.  It  is  not  only  that  custom  forbids,  but  most 
women  have  their  own  home  duties  which  do  ni/t  permit.  "The 
women  of  home  lands  who  have  done  most  for  chumh  and  misrionanr 
work  had  no  special  training ''  it  is  said;  and  there  are  those  who, 
judging  by  home  standards  expect  women  just  brought  to  the  light  of 
the  Gospel  to  do  even  more  than  they  of  the  work  of  winning  sonli 
They  ask  tlie  impossible.  Tliink  of  the  women  who  in  middle  life  or 
old  age,  nay  even  in  young  womanhood  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
Christ!  We  know  of  many  who  have  earnestly  attempted  totdl 
**  the  sweet  story  of  Jesus  and  his  love,"  but  their  message  called  for4 
doubts  and  questions  which  they  could  not  answer  from  their  limited 
knowledge  and  experience.  Some  gave  up  in  despair,  some  made  an 
individual  effort  to  learn  enough  of  the  Gospel  to  teach  others,  bat 
they  made  slow  progress.  Untrained  they  were  not  equal  to  the  tadk; 
yet  it  was  evident  that  under  existing  social  conditions  certain  women 
could  not  be  instructed  in  Christian  truth  unless  women  carried  the 
message  to  them.  Thus  there  arose  a  need  of  a  new  factor  in  Christian 
work ;  not  a  preacher,  not  a  teacher  in  the  school ;  not  a  professional 
evangelist ;  but  a  sympathetic,  tactful  woman  who  should  be  prepared 
in  heart  and  mind  to  do  a  quiet  work  in  the  home.  This  factor  we 
call  the  Bible  woman.  She  will  deserve  an  honorable  mention  in  the 
Church  History  of  Japan,  even  as  the  wom^n  of  the  early  church  are 
recorded  for  their  faith  and  good  works. 

The  Bible  Woman's  work  is  a  development  of  the  last  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years.      Previous  to  that   time,   missionary   women  had 
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peiBonal  teachens  of  the  language  who  helped  in  women's  meetings,  or 
acoompan led  them  when  making  Japanese  visits.  Some  also  employed 
womea  who  were  called  Bible  readers.  Their  work  for  the  most  part 
corresponded  to  their  name.  They  went  about  among  the  more  illit- 
erate classes  reading  to  thenj,  or  teaching  them  to  read  the  Scriptures  ; 
thus  trying  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  Bible  and  Christianity.  Some 
of  them  were  earnest  women,  and  accomplished  a  certain  kind  of 
preparatory  work.  However,  it  is  evident  that  about  the  time  of  the 
Os^ka  Conference,  the  missionaries  felt  a  strong  desire  to  better  educate 
and  more  fully  equip  women  to  take  individual  responsibility  in 
teaching  the  truths  of  Christianity.  At  the  conference,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  Mrs.  E.  R.  Miller's  interesting  paper,  *^  The  Education  of 
Woman,"  Bible  women  were  mentioned  incidentally  three  or  four 
times.  Miss  Talcott  spoke  of  some  women  who  did  voluntary  work  ; 
MisB  Crosby  of  six  women  in  their  employ  who  went  out  *'  two  by 
two ;  "  and  Miss  Barrows  mentioned  their  exjyeriment  in  training  a 
claas  of  four  elderly  women  for  six  months.  Out  of  that  experiment, 
grew  the  Kobe  Training  School.  In  the  same  year,  the  Presbyterians 
opened  a  similar  school  and  later  other  missions,  so  that  now  there  are 
abundant  facilities  for  preparing  women  for  Christian  work.  Some  of 
the  most  able  and  consecrated  Bible  women  to-day  were  among  those, 
who  with  pastor  or  missionary  help,  were  trying  as  best  they  could  to 
prepare  for  this  work,  and  gladly  took  advant:\ge  of  the  greater  oppor- 
tonitiefi  offered  for  study  in  these  schools.  It  is  by  a  careful  study  of 
them  that  we  see  the  breadth  of  character,  and  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life,  resulting  from  long  training.  They  are  the  best  proof  of 
the  wisdom  of  that  early  experiment. 

It  is  scarcely  neceesary  to  say  that  the  woman  who  is  admitted  to 
a  training  school  should  be  a  Christian  of  at  least  several  years 
experience  after  baptism.  She  should  be  free  from  family  cares  to 
ftady  and  afterward  devote  her  life  to  Christian  work.  Since  the 
nunimom  age  is  twenty  three  or  four,  many  of  the  younger  women 
BHury ;  but  whether  they  become  wives  of  evangelists  or  of  ordinary 
Chr»tian«,  their  period  of  training  is  of  much  benefit  to  them 
pereoQally  and  to  the  Church.  Those  who  can  undertake  work  alone 
*fe  tat  the  most  part  widows  or  divorced  women  and  they  may  enter 
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the  Bible  school  as  late  perhaps  as  fifty.  In.  our  own  school  the 
maximam  age  at  graduation  was  fifty  six.  The  opinion  has  been 
expressed  that  Bible  woman's  work  is  a  barrier  to  matrimony.  I 
have  not  collected  statistics  but  from  two  schools.  I  may  give  some 
interesting  figures.  One  of  these  schools  has  had  fifty  four  gradnates^ 
of  whom  no  less  than  seventeen  have  become  wives  of  pastors  and 
evaugeliflts.  From  fifty  graduates  of  the  other,  sixteen  have  married 
pastors  or  evangelists  and  as  wives  are  doing  direct  work.  Eight  or 
ten  of  the  graduates  from  each  school  have  married  professional  mea, 
and  are  doing  Christian  work  although  more  indirectly. 

In  home,  church,  and  society,  the  graduates  of  our  Girls'  Schools  may 
exert  a  great  influence  and  be  an  evangelizing  power.  The  younger 
woman  and  the  older  are  not  rivals.  Each  has  a  work  to  do,  each  in 
comparison  with  the  other  has  advantages,  each  has  handicaps.  They 
can  not  be  substitutes  ;  but  they  may  well  be  complements  and  that 
without  pride  of  self,  or  jealousy  of  the  other.  But  on  the  whole,  the 
middle-aged  woman,  who  in  years  of  maturity  has  become  a  Christian, 
is  better  fitted  to  do  resi>onsible,  individual  Bible  Woman's  work  in  the 
homes  of  all  classes  than  the  younger  woman  of  only  school-girl  ex- 
perience. In  the  light  of  her  own  history,  the  older  woman  divines 
the  mind  of  those  whom  she  is  trying  to  interest  and  teach.  She 
probably  was  once  a  devout  Buddhist,  or  a  proud  Shintoist,  and  may 
have  hated  the  **  foreign  religion  '*  or  been  afraid  of  it,  and  so  resented 
the  teaching  and,  only  after  years  of  struggle,  become  a  child  of  (Sod. 
If  for  months,  she  fied  from  her  back  door  when  a  Christian  teacher 
appeared  at  the  front  entrance,  she  appreciates  the  feelings  of  some 
one  who  now  makes  excuses  and  avoids  her.  She  can  patiently  and  witli 
tact  make  repeated  efforts,  and  quietly  await  the  time  when  a  change 
of  heart  will  take  place.  9r,  she  may  have  accepted  the  Grospel  w\m 
her  heart  was  filled  with  borrow,  and  she  was  longing  for  peace  and 
rest  Whichever  it  may  be,  she  will  most  likely  find  a  willing  and 
interested  bearer  when  she  relates  her  own  experience.  She  can  thea 
appeal  directly  to  the  heart  and  point  to  Christ  who  has  brought  light 
and  life  to  her.  We  find  that  the  thoughtful  woman  treasures  eadi  ex- 
perience of  former  darkness  and  superstition,  each  experience  of  sonrow^ 
weeping  and  despair,  and  regards  it  as  a  key  to  open  some  heart. 
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The  efHcient  Bible  Woman  must  be  quick  in  perception  and 
ready  in  adaptation  to  all  circumstances.  These  qualifications  are 
fiometimes  wholly  the  result  of  training,  and  they  are  most  likely  to 
be  attainable  in  women  of  good  birth  and  social  standing.  Most  of 
the  Bible  Women  are  samurai,  but  those,  who  as  wives  of  officials  or 
even  as  attendants  have  served  in  the  old  Daimyo  Yashiki,  show 
greatest  tact  in  meeting  all  classes  of  people.  Sometimes  the  slow, 
nnpromising  student  may  prove  most  faithful  in  study  and  work ;  so 
it  is  unwise  to  make  too  strict  rules  for  admission  to  the  school.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  the  greater  wisdom  of  taking  several  months  in 
which  to  test  the  applicant's  sincerity  of  purpose  and  fitness  for  this 
work. 

The  woman  who  comes  for  training  has  not  had  the  "  goodly 
heritc^  "  of  a  Christian  home,  but  at  best  only  a  few  years  of  very 
limited  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Bible  must  be  the 
center  of  all  study,  and  since  Old  Testament  and  New  should  alike 
be  familiar  to  her,  the  study  of  both  should  run  through  her  whole 
course.  Intellectual  knowledge  is  not  sufficient.  Only  so  far  as  the 
Bible  woman  receives  truth  spiritually,  can  she  give  it  to  supply  the 
heart  needs  of  others,  so  there  must  be  a  devotional  spirit  in  all  her 
study  of  God's  word.  When  Dr.  Clark,  President  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society,  met  a  company  of  Bible  women  and  students,  he 
said,  "  I  like  the  name  you  bear.  I  should  like  nothing  better  than 
to  be  called  a  Bible  man.  Study  the  Bible  carefully.  Study  it  first 
of  all  for  your  own  spiritual  life  and  growth,  and  then  to  give  to 
others." 

Since  the   Bible   woman   will    meet   inquiring   often   doubting, 

minds,  she  must  be  able  to  give  some  reason  for  her  faith.      For  this 

Ae  ueeds  to  study  a  systematic  outline  of  Theology.     We  Presbyter- 

ttos  use  the  good  old  standard,  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  an  outline 

Iwaed  upon  it.    The  Bib!n  Woman  also  needs  to  have  a  fair  knowledge 

ofChureh  History  and  Evidences  of  Christianity.     It  is  not  desirable 

4at  die  should  attempt  much  argument,  but  when  she  hears  old 

^^     ^Iteories  advanced  as  new,  and  firm  faith  assailed,  it  is  well  for  her  to 

«t  least  know  where  to  refer  her  opponent.      One  quick  woman  has 

**^  known  to  use  her  little  store  of  knowledge  to  great  advantage. 


^ 

^ 
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Another  stood  so  firmly  for  orthodoxy  and  strict  Sabbatii  observance 
that  some  advanced  diinkers  in  the  church  complained.  "  The  Bible 
woman  is  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  our  faith/'  All  must  have 
this  Biblical  and  religious  instruction.  For  the  sake  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence, women  without  modern  education  must  study  Greneral 
Geography,  Japanese  and  Universal  History  and  probably  must  be 
helixjd  with  Chinese  reading.  All  must  learn  to  play  the  organ* 
The  older  women  who  can  do  no  more  are  proud  of  "  ippon  ^  *aecom- 
plishmentB.  For  the  sake  of  work  in  the  country,  they  should  be  able 
to  knit.  They  also  learn  to  write  the  Romaji  and  keep  accounts  in 
foreign  method  and  have  a  practical  experience  in  housekeeping  and 
cooking.     The  course  of  study  extends  over  at  least  three  years. 

We  have  been  asked  by  Japanese  and  foreigners  "Can  elderly 
women  take  in  and  digest  all  this  Biblical  and  Theological  teaching, 
Church  History  and  Evidences?"  We  answer  yes,  they  not  only 
take  it  in  but  enjoy  it  It  is  delightful  to  watch  the  change  wldch 
comes.  For  some  of  them,  life  had  not  only  been  sorrowful,  but,  from 
our  standpoint  narrow  beyond  conception.  Many,  before  they  become 
Christians  had  not  known  real  thought  life.  After  a  little  time  of 
study  they  have  exclaimed,  **  All  is  very  different  for  us  now.  We 
have  so  much  to  think  about  even  when  we  go  to  bed  !"  Truly  a  new 
world  is  open  to  them.  Too  few  Christians  are  famUiar  with  the  Old 
Testament,  but  it  proves  a  source  of  unending  pleasure.  A  new  light 
comes  with  the  knowledge  of  the  wonderful  works  of  creation.  The 
student  is  surprised  and  delighted  to  learn  of  the  long  hidden  records  of 
Egypt,  Babylon  and  Palestine  which  in  these  days  add  so  much  pleasure 
to  Old  Testament  study.  Those  who  l>est  know  the  old  days  of  Japan 
find  many  resemblances  in  customs  which  intensify  their  interest 
Some,  to  whom  ordinary  reading  was  a  painful  labor,  after  a  year 
or  two,  are  most  enthusiastic  students  sliowing  considerable  intellectual 
development.  But  most  gratifying  is  the  spiritual  awakening  which 
comes.  Some  have  felt  that  their  real  conversion  was  afler  entrance 
to  the  school. 

The  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge,  h  ►wever,  does  not  make  aa 

*  Playing  the  air  in  unison  with  one  finger  of  each  hand — ^an  aooomplishment  for 
wliich  the  Japanese  scIkwU  of  music  give  a  certificate. 
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sfficient  Bible  woman.  Throughout  the  time  of  study,  training 
must  run  parallel  with  instruction.  When  we  speak  of  tliis  part  of 
the  "  Making  of  a  Bible  Woman/'  I  am  sure  of  the  sympathy  of 
every  one  who  has  had  the  responsibility.  They  knoia  what  it  means. 
Others  know  what  a  Bible  woman  ought  to  be  or  what  is  needed  in 
their  special  locality.  Some  one  writes,  "  Can  you  send  me  a  woman  ? 
one  not  too  young,  but  who  can  play  the  organ  and  teach  Sabbath 
school,  yet  is  tactful  in  meeting  women.  One  who  is  not  idle,  nor  a 
gossip,  nor  a  tale-bearer ;  one  who  can  live  alone.*'  Another,  doing 
pioneer  work,  writes  for  a  woman  strong  in  body  and  brave  of  heart, 
willing  to  endure  hardships  of  cold,  lack  of  dainty  food,  and  contact 
with  a  rough-and-ready  class  of  people.  She  begs  for  a  spiritually 
mindedt  enthusiastic  woman,  rather  than  a  clever,  intellectual  one  but 
**  does  not  yearn  for  mediocrity,"  Still  a  third  writes  for  a  woman 
able  to  meet  and  teach  the  chief  ladies  of  the  city— even  the  wife  of  the 
Governor. 

We  all  grant  that  in  view  of  her  wovk,  a  Bible  woman  ought  to 
be  strong  and  healthy  in  body  and  mind,  a  woman  of  large  heart  and 
sympathies,  of  quick   instincts,  endurance,  a  woman   of  prudence,  a 
woman  of  self-control,  yet  one  who  will  fearlessly  use  sanctified  com- 
mon-sense when  necessity  demands.      Add  the   requisite  that  she  be 
pleasing  in  personal  appearance,  attractive  in  manner  and  tactful  in 
all  her  intercourse  and  we  have  a  fair  ideal.     As  I  read  what  my 
friend  has  written  in  a  few  moments,  I  some  times  wonder  if  she  realiz- 
es the  months  and  years  it  requires  to  make  such  a  woman.      Not  a 
few  may  be  weighed  critically  in  the  balance  and  will  not  be  found 
much  wanting.     Nature  has  helped  some  ;  but  what  they  are,  is  for  the 
most  part  due  to  grace  and  many  years  of  discipline.      It  is  this 
training  which  proves  to  be  the  great  strain  upon  the  teacher.      She 
must  be  a  constant  student  of  character.      She  is  not  dealing  witli 
pliable  school-girls,  but  with  mature  women — in  many  cases,  with 
women  whose  self-will  has  never  really  been  conquered.      Japanese 
AOcata  ga  nai  seldom  includes  heart  submission  and  gracious  adapta- 
tion to  the  inevitable.      The  stubborn  assertion  of  self  is  the  secret 
enemy  that  oomes  up  at  evtjry  turn  ;  but  until  it  is  overcome,  we  do 
^  8«e  the  '^  Chr]st-con8ti*ained "  woman.       If  women  are  to  live 
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together  }iappily  as  a  family  in  the  school,  and  later  work  harmoni- 
ously with  others,  they  must  learn  to  be  self-forgetting,  seli-denying, 
quick  in  kind  thoughtfulness  and  appreciation  of  others.  In  a  company 
of  women  of  various  ages,  experience,  talents  and  education^  con- 
trasts of  ability  may  stir  up  jealousy.  This  difficulty  must  be  re- 
cognized and  as  far  as  possible  be  corrected  wliile  they  are  in  the 
school.  I  know  of  no  better  remedy  than  our  Lord's  reply  to  Peter's 
inquiry  regarding  the  future  of  his  fellow-disciple — "  What  is  that 
to  thee  ?  follow  thou  me.''  The  Bible  woman  must  learn  that  she  is 
to  follow  Christ,  use  to  its  fullest  extent  her  own  talent,  even  if  it  be 
only  one,  do  her  own  individual  work  and  not  be  envious  although 
her  neighbor's  circumstances  do  seem  more  favorable  and  attractive. 
She  must  learn  that  God  does  not  mean  any  two  people  to  be  in  just 
the  same  place  and  do  just  the  same  work.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
hardest  lessons  the  human  heart  has  to  learn^  and  in  this  the  Japanese 
Christian's  task  is  not  unique. 

As  the  teacher  must  study  the  character  of  her  pupils,  so  she  must 
teach  them  to  study  people  jus  well  as  boobs.     Their  work  is  to  be 
largely  with  individuals  and  among  all  classes,  and  the  ability  to  do  it 
will  not  come   by  chance.     For  the  sake  of  this  practical  knowledge 
and  experience  students  are  sent  to  the  country,  or  interior  stations  for 
three  or  six  mouths  each  year.     They  are  thus  thrown  on  their  owtt 
r-^sjionsibility,  and  usually  have  some  hard  lessons  to  learn  ;  but  they 
return  with  a  wholesome  recognition  of  their  own  limitations  and  » 
new  appreciation  of  their  opportunities  for  study.     But  the  student'^ 
work   must   not   be   confined   to  a   few    months  in    the    summer^ 
Throughout  the  year,  she  must  have   practical  training  in  Sabbaths 
school  and  other  work.     Otherwise,  she  may  suffer  from  what  Mood]^ 
called  ''  religious  gout."     He  said  "  Word  and  work  make  healthy 
Christians."     They  certainly  make  healthy,  wide  awake  Bible  student^' 
If  they  have  only  study,  self-improvement  may  be  a  snare  ;  but  k  ^ 
they  keep  in  mind  their  own  bit  of  work  and  learn  to  read,  study,  an^ 
hear  so  that  they  can  transmit  to  others  they  have  ever  before  thena 
the  supreme  object — the  salvation  of  souls — and  so  maintain  a  de^] 
spiritual  interest  in  their  studies. 

It  is  well  for  any  one  engaged  in  this  training  to  have  under  li.« 
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iirection  seveml  exceptionally  earnest,  devoted  Bible  women  living 
a  the  echool  and  going  ont  to  work  from  it.  In  her  daily  intercourse 
rith  them,  she.learnG  much  of  the  actual  experience  of  the  best  type 
r  Bible  women y  which  she  can  use  to  advantage  in  teaching  and 
raining  students.  The  students  also  learn  directly  from  the  more  ex- 
erienced  women,  of  the  wonderful  opportunities  for  such  work  and  see 
iie  blessed  privilege  of  having  a  share  in  it.  They  learn  too,  diffi- 
alties  and  problems,  and  how  to  meet  them.  They  form  the  habit 
f  prayer  not  only  for  their  own  individual  life,  study  and  work,  but 
>r  the  work  and  interests  of  othens.  In  fact,  their  lives  are  broadened 
id  sympathies  deepened,  by  even  this  indirect  touch  with  the  outer 
orld.  From  these  Bible  women,  the  students  learn  of  the  individ- 
%lity  of  their  future  work.  In  the  old  days,  a  company  of  Bible 
omen  was  sometimes  given  a  Bible  lesson  and  then  sent  out  to 
Lfferent  places  to  teach  it.  The  Bible  woman  of  to-day ^  however, 
inst  be  able  to  utilize  her  knowledge  and  experience  to  suit  the 
casioD.  This  does  not  mean  that  she  is  to  go  unprepared  to  her 
ork.  Far  from  it.  She  is  to  prayerfully  prepare  for  each  visit,  or 
eeting,  but  be  ready  to  change  her  talk  or  method  if  necessary. 

The  Bible  woman  must  grow  into  a  life  of  patience ;  first,  with 
ereelf  in  her  own  failures  and  disappointments ;  then  with  fellow- 
hristians,  who  perhaps  do  not  live  up  to  her  standards,  and  do  not 
ppreciate  her  work  or  methods ;  and  third,  patience  with  unbelievers, 
le  ignorant,  for  whom  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  story  simple  and 
^mprehensible,  the  self-satisfied,  the  worldly-minded,  in  all  whose 
houghts  there  is  nothing  of  God,  or  lifers  earnest  duty.  For  such,  she 
nust  learn  the  happy  secret  of  leading  people  to  desire  the  truth. 
She  must  not  force  it  upon  them,  nor  passively  wait  for  them  to  take 
the  initiative  in  inquiry.  Women  less  than  men,  show  that  Confucian 
influence  which  says  "  Come  and  learn,"  rather  than  "  Go  and  teach.'' 
They  are,  on  the  whole,  more  inventive  in  making  ways  to  reach 
people,  more  quick  to  appreciate  an  opportunity  and  use  it  to 
•^^vantage.  A  Bible  woman  must  be  -'thoroughly  furnished  unto 
n  good  works,'*  but  it  is  only  by  a  life  of  humble  dependence  upon 
od,  a  life  of  secret  prayer  that  she  can  be  faithful  and  endure  unto 
^e  end. 
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The  day  comes  when  the  student  must  leave  the  protection  of  the 
Bible  echool,  and  assume  the  responsibilities   for  which  she  has  been 
preparing.     She  carries  witli  her  a  certificate  which  she  proudly  shows 
as  a  proof  that  she  has  completed  the  course  of  study  in  the  Bible 
school ;  but  it  is  her  greatest  duty  to  show  by  life  and  conduct  that 
she  is  fulfilling  the  aim  of  the  school,  and,  as  a  sympathetic,  womanly 
friend  is  doing  a  work  for  women  and  children  which  preacher  and 
evangelist  can  not  do.     She  must  not  jealousy  guard  her  own  position, 
but  must  draw  every  available  woman,  or  young  girl  into  work  with 
her  in  Sabbath  school  or  Woman's  meeting  and  so  help  train  up  home 
talent  to  take  her  place.    Time  fails  to  tell  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
she  may  exert  an  influence  in  the  church,  and  in  Christian  homes ;  but 
the  unique  feature  of  her  work  is  visiting  in  the  homes  of  those  not  yet 
Christians.     She  must  avail   herself  of  every  opportunity  to  make 
friends,  and  so  gain  an  entrance  to  their  homes,  and  then  must » 
recommend  herself  and  the  message  she  carries  that  doors  once  open 
shall  not  be  closed.     By  careful  giving  of  tracts  and  books,   and  by 
familiar  talkn  she  must  lead  them  on  to  Bible  study.     We  all  know 
that  it  is  sometimes  easier  to  draw  people  to  ourselves  than  to  lead 
them  to  Christ.     The  Bible  woman,  as  she  becomes  in  these    homes, 
a  welcome  visitor,  may  l>e  tempted  to  be  satisfied  with  friendly  acta 
and  winning  friends,  but  her  constant  thought,  study  and  prayer  must 
be  "  How  can  I  win  to  Christ  these  souls  with  whom  I  have  been 
brought  into  contact  ? ''     This  was  the  fir^t  and  final  object  of  all  her 
training,  and  for  this  she  must  overcome  self-seeking  and  make  the 
motto  of  her  life, — 

Not  I,  but  Christ, 

Be  honored,  loved,  exalted. 

Not  I,  but  Christ, 

Be  seen,  be  known,  be  heard, 

Not  I,  but  Christ, 

In  every  look  and  action, 

Not  I,  but  Christ, 

In  every  thought  and  word. 

Not  I,  but  Clnist, 
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To  gently  8ooth  in  sorrow  ; 
Not  i,  but  Christ, 
To  wipe  the  falling  tear ; 
Not  I,  but  Christ, 
To  lift  the  weary  burden, 
Not  I,  but  Christ 
To  hush  away  all  fear. 
The  life  of  a  consecrated  Bible  woman  well  illustrates  the  great  change 
which  comes  to  the  growing,   working  Christian,     Her  own  life  and 
heart,  once  empty  and  sad,  are  now  filled  with  light  and  hope,  and 
>vhen  she  sees  those  for  whom  she  has  labored  and  prayed  coming  into 
the  kingdom  she  knows  a  little  of  the  joy  the  angels  have  '^vi.t  the 
sLnner  that  repenteth.     A  devoted,  untiring  woman  said  a  few  days 
i^o, ''  Time  has  become  so  precious.     The  most  important  question  is 
bow  can  T  use  it  to  best  advantage.    To  waste  one  hour  seems  sacrilege.'' 
^Ve  have  set  the  ideal  high  and  many  women  are  growing  more  and 
^ore  into  that  ideal — the  Christ-likenes?.      But  the  Bible  woman  is 
^fter  all  only  human  and  we  must  not  expect  perfection. 

Before  I  close,  may  I  speak  one  word  in  her  behalf  to  those  with 
^houi  she  may  be  called  to  work.  I  beg  that  you  will  remember  her 
p^  years  and  experience ;  that  she  has  had  only  a  short  time  of  study 
^d  preparation  ;  that  whatever  her  age  in  yeais  she  is  still  young  in 
tiie  Christian  life.  She  has  learned  that  she  must  bear  burdens,  and 
tftke  responsibilities ;  but  do  not  set  her  at  work  and  expect  her  to 
caicTy  out  your  ideas  without  consultation.  Unless  unavoidable,  do  not 
^k  her  to  live  alone ;  but,  if  she  must  do  so,  see  her  as  often  as  possible 
^d  encourage  her  confidence,  so  that  she  may  have  your  friendly 
^y^pathy,  bat  most  of  all,  your  prayers  with  and  for  her. 

.  Those  who  have  the  heavy  responsibility  of  training  Bible 
^oiijen,  know  the  discouragements  and  disappointments  that  some- 
^ties  must  come.  But  review  the  work  as  a  whole,  "  view  it  in  the 
P'^Qspect "  «iy8  a  friend  who  for  a  little  time  has  been  away  from  the 
^^^ining,  see  the  wonderful  growth  of  character  in  the  women,  the 
'^^^Its  already  attained,  remember  the  faithful  seed-sowing,  and  we 
^^I  I  think  be  surprised  at  the  magnitude  and  scope  of  the  Bible 
^Otnen'g  work  of  the  past  seventeen  years ;  and  we  will  labor  with  new 
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sympathy,  and   pray    with  new  ze^l  aud  faith,  for  this  branch  d 
Avoinan'd  work. 


DISCUSSION. 
Miss  G.  Cozad,  A.  R  C,  Kobe. 

There  are  two  or  three  points  that  I  would  like  to  bring  befon 
you  for  your  conpideration. 

First, — I  would  8i>eak  of  the  fact  that  these  schools  do  not  belong 
to  the  missionaries  to  whose  carQ  the  various  missions  have  entrusted 
them,  neither  do  they  belong  to  the  stations  in  which  they  happen  to 
be  located  but  they  belong  to  the  mission,  and  every  missionary  has  a 
xesponsibility  for  their  successful  operation.  These  schools  cannot  be 
a  success  unless  they  have  the  assistance  of  every  member  of  the 
mission  in  the  matter  of  securing  new  pupils  and  incorporating  with 
and  helping  the  graduates  of  tlie  school  as  they  go  to  the  various 
stations  for  work.  The  women  who  have  the  school  in  chaige  *w 
only  the  agents  of  the  mission. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools  is  to-daj 
much  smaller  than  it  was  eight  or  ten  years  ago  and  it  is  also  a  &ct 
that  the  demand  for  the  graduates  of  the  schools  has  not  decreased. 
With  the  numl^er  of  graduates  from  the  schools  we  now  have  we  ctn 
barely  keep  up  the  force  of  workers  to  the  number  we  have  had  fir 
some  years  jmst.  The  causes  of  this  decrease  are  not  hard  to  find. 
The  difficulties  of  the  work  of  the  Bible  women  are  now  more  clearly 
apprehended  than  formerly ;  then  there  is  not  in  the  church  at  laigs 
the  same  zeal  for  propagaudism  there  was  formerly  and  families  are 
not  so  willing  now  as  formerly  to  consecrate  their  daughters  to  the 
work. 

However  I  believe  that  here  and  there,  all  over  this  country,  in 
towns  and  country  villages  and  mountain  hamlets  there  are  women 
who  have  a  desire,  perhaps  a  not  fully  realized  desire,  to  do  some  such 
work  for  Christy  but  in  their  humility  and  their  ignorance  of  how  sndi 
an  object  can  be  attained  they  drift  off  into  some  other  channel. 

If  the  missionaries  who  come  in  contact  with  these  women  have 
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upon  their  hearts  the  burden  of  the  dearjth  of  evangelistic  workers  they 
would  recognize  the  possibilities  in  the  case  and  would  be  able  to 
quicken  the  dormant  desires  of  these  women  and  to  bring  them  into 
touch  with  the  schools  where  they  can  be  trained  for  the  work.  I 
know  it  is  hard,  especially  for  those  not  closely  connected  with  the 
evangelistic  schools,  to  recognize  the  embryo  Bible  woman. 

It  is  hard  to  know  what  degree  of  equipment  is  necessary  for  one 

intending  to  enter  the  school.     We  must  for  the  sake  of  the  work  keep 

the  standard   up.     There   is   no  work  more  important,  none  more 

difficult,  than  that  of  bringing  people  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and 

the  best  women  of  the  church  are  needed  for  this  work.     It  is  a  too 

oommcn  feeling  among  the  Japanese  that  a  person  wants  to  be  a 

teacher  or  a  kindergartener  or  a  nurse  but  since  she  is  not  fitted  for 

any  of  these  she  will  become  a  Bible  woman.     I  repeat  we  need  the 

best  women  for  this  work.     But  who  are  our  best  women  ?    Sometimes 

we  receive  a  woman  into  the  school  with  fear  and  trembling  feeling 

iXBijtistified  in  keeping  one  in  the  school  who  does  such  poor  work 

intellectually  but  when  she  graduates,  because  she  is  so  filled  with  the 

spirit  of  Christ,  so  humble,  so  loving,  she  does  such  beautiful  work 

'fcliat  we  are  amazed  that  we  did  not  recognize  her  worth  before.     Lack 

of  equipment  can  be  made  up  for  by  an  extra  year  or  two  of  study 

\yaX  there  is  one  thing  that  can  never  be  made  up  for,  that  is,  lack  of  a 

proper  q>irit  and  purpose  in  entering  the  school. 

If  there  is  not  a  real  thirst  for  souls,  a  realization  of  the  nobility 
of  the  calling,  a  disinterested  desire  to  work  for  Christ,  no  matter  how 
'Well  qualified  in  other  ways  she  may  be,  she  will  not  make  a  perma- 
o^t  and  successful  worker. 

The  evangelistic  school  is  the  place  to  fopter  and  cultivate  the 
Missionary  spirit  but  it  is  not  the  place  to  arouse  it. 

Secondly, — I  would  speak  briefly  of  the  method  of  Bible  study  It 
•^Ujs  to  me  wise  to  pursue  in  these  schools. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  when  the  graduates  go  out  to  work 

^^  have  not  the  helps  that  we  missionaries  have  in  the  way  of  books 

u^tl  magazines  and  helpful  associations. 

I  Bende  her  Bible  she  has  only  the  little  worn  note  book  she  so 

I    *boriouflly,  and  often  I  fear  erroneously,  compiled  while  in  school,. 
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bnsily  scribbling  down  the  words  as  they  fell  from  the  teachert  lipc 
I  Fonietimes  shudder  as  I  think  what  goes  into  thoKe  books  and  my 
only  hope  for  them  is  that  they  will  probably  be  very  seldom  consulted 
after  leaving  schooL 

To  teach  the  pupil  how  to  study  the  Bible  independent  of  any 
outside  help  is  the  great  object  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  teacher. 
Much  careful  drilling  in  the  great  fundamental  outlines  of  Bible 
teaching  is  more  important  than  a  great  deal  of  detail. 

There  is  one  method  of  Bible  teaching  which  has  been  mudi 
maligned  and  which  has  yet  its  legitimate  place.  I  have  heard 
it  aptly  called  the  street  and  number  process  of  Bible  teaching.  A 
map  of  a  city  is  not  what  one  would  call  a  pretty  picture  but  we 
country  people  who  have  come  as  strangers  to  this  great  city  know 
how  useful  a  map  of  the  city  is  that  we  may  know  its  great  artCTie! 
and  the  relation  of  one  section  to  another.  Only  after  the  plan  of  the 
city  is  known  are  its  places  of  interest  its  riches  of  art  and  architectme 
accessrible.  God's  word  is  so  rich  and  so  beautiful  that  it  is  a  constant 
temptation  to  pour  into  receptive  hearts  more  of  interesting  detail  tbaa 
they  can  well  receive  and  assimilate. 

I  consider  the  inductive  method  of  Bible  teaching  as  important 
and  as  possible  for  students  in  this  country  as  it  is  in  our  colleges  and 
advanced  Bible  classes  at  home.  To  train  a  student  to  find  out  by  in- 
dependent study  what  is  in  a  book  of  the  Bible,  before  a  word  if 
taught  to  have  her  find  out  what  are  the  leading  thoughts,  the  charac- 
teristic  words,  what  the  purpose  of  the  book,  reveals  to  her  the  poai- 
bility  of  studpng  the  Bible  with  out  outside  helps,  and  rouses  those 
dormant  powers  which  are  in  every  child  of  God  so  enabling  her  to 
understand  God's  word.  You  may  tell  a  woman  that  the  Gospel  of 
Mathew  was  written  fo^  Jews,  and  Luke  is  the  universal  gospel  and 
the  pupil  will  diligently  enter  it  in  her  note  book  and  there  it  wiH 
remain ;  but  let  her  notice  for  herself  without  a  hint  from  you  tte 
constant  repetition  "  Thus  saith  the  scriptures,  "  The  Law  and  the 
prophets'^  etc.  and  it  comes  to  her  as  her  own  discovery.  Let  her  fini 
out  that  the  Gospel  of  Luke  is  the  gospel  for  the  sinner  and  ti» 
outcast,  the  gospel  of  womanhood  and  infancy,  the  gospel  fbr  Oafi 
Gentile^  and  she  will  never  forget  it. 
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Passing  on  to  my  third  point  I  would  like  to  Si>eak  of  the 
relation  of  the  Bible  woman  to  her  fellow  workers.  There  is  one 
class  of  Christian  workers  w^hose  position  is  so  anomalous  as  that  of 
the  Bible  woman.  Too  often  she  is  considered  tlie  servant  of  the 
church  or  as  they  express  it  the  "  ashi  "  (feet)  of  the  church,  to  nm 
on  its  errands  and  do  such  work  a  i  more  properly  belongs  to  the 
members  of  the  church. 

Again  her  relation  to  the  students  and  sometimes  to  the  teachers 
of  the  girls'  schools  is  exceedingly  trying. 

We  all  have  daily  exemplified  in  this  country  the  fact  that  a 
little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.      The  girl  of  seventeen  who  can 
read  Swin ton's  Third  Reader  and  join  in  an  English  song,  considers 
that  she  is  educated  and  looks  down  on  the  Bible  woman  who  has 
not  had  her  advantages.     It  may  be  the  Bible  woman  has  a  fair, 
usable  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  she  may  be  able  to  go  into  the  house 
of  sorrow,  of  sickness,  of  death  aud  bring  a  message  of  comfort  and 
cheer  and  hope,  she  may  be  able  to  st<^er  her  way  among  the  conflict- 
ing plans  and  ambitions  of  tie  vainous  partie^s  in  a  small  church, 
be  helpful  to  both  sides  and  bridge  over  the  trouble  between  them, 
but  because  she  can't  read  English,  can't  write  a  poem,  can't  play 
the  koto,  she  is  often  lo(^ked  down  on  as  not  worthy  of  respect      Of 
course  the  Bible  woman  ought  to  realizo  that  if  she  can  do  her  own 
chosen  work  well  she  has  no  occasion  t )  envy  others  whose  training 
is  different  but  the  trouble  is  she  doesn't  realize  it ;  she  feels  humil- 
iated  and  the  desire  creeps  in  to  leiirn  English,  to  study   flower 
arrangement,  perfect  herself  in  something  not  necassary  to  her  in 
her  work,  in   order  that  she  may  have  a  suitable  standing  among 
others.     I  am  sure  the  foreign  teachers  do  not  share  in  this  feeling, 
perhaps  do  not  realize  it,  but  what  I  plead  for  is  a  warmer  sympathy 
and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  teachers,  for  more  of  a  reali- 
tttion  of  the  unity  of  the  work.     Let  the  pui)ils  see  that  the  teachers 
are  interested  in  the  Bible  school  and  in  the  Bible  women.     There 
^  a  deplorable  gulf  between  the  girls'  schools  and  the  evangelistic 
^hools  and  it  is  not  wise  to  shut  our  eyes  against  it. 

The  Bible  school  graduate  is  brought  in  very  close  relation  v/ith 
^^fisionarieB  in  evangelistic  work  and  many  of  them  come  to  look 
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upon  the  missionary  with  whom  or  near  wlioni  they  work  as  their 
elder  sister,  their  belovel  teacher,  and  I  am  glad  to  take  this  opi)or- 
tunity  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  help  which  the  missionaries 
render  to  the  women  from  our  schools.     There  are  other  missionaries 
though  good  earnest  women  for  whom  it  is  hard  for  the  women  to 
work.     Sometimes  they  expect  in  the  Bible  woman  all  the  cardinal 
virtues  and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  other  virtues,  spiritual  power, 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Bible,   grace,  tact,  patience,  humility, 
frugality,  etc.     But  how  do  they  wiut  to  use  this  perfection  ?    Do 
they  want  to  put  her  in  a  place  of  large  usefulness  where  her  virtues 
and  abilities  will  have  free  scope,?     No  they  want  to  attach  her  tc^- 
themselves  as  their  helper,  not  co-worker  but  helper,  to  be  theij*^ 
mouth  piece,  to  nin  their  errands  and  some  times  fearing  she  jmy^ 
not  have  enough  to  do  they  give  her  sewing  and  mending  to  do.    Ic:^ 
this  way  the  Bible  woman  comes  to  be  looked  down  upon  in  tha  "* 
place.     If  such  a  helper  is  needed  would  it  not  be  better  to  take  ag^"^ 
untrained  woman,  begin  her  training  in  this  way  and  if  she  prov^^ 
suitable  later  send  her  to  the  Bible  school  for  further  study.     Ther^ 
are  many  Bible  women  who  are  not  fittc<l  to  work  independentl^"> 
but  as  far  as  may  be,  we  need  good  women  who  can  be  trained  {(m^ 
independent  work  but,  wherever  they  go,  they  will  need  the  sympaiu— 
thetic  co-operation  of  the  missionary  near  whom  they  are  working,  tx? 
do  their  best  work. 
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The  Place  of  Prayer  and  Intercession  in  the  Life  of  the  Missionary. 
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It  is  thooght  by  some  that  the  tendency  of  onr  age  is  to  in- 
vestigate, bnt  not  to  pray.    This  may  be  true.    If  so,  we  need  to 
^uard  against  it  as  against  every  other  human  tendency.     Should  the 
"wise  men  of  this  generation,  though  in  some  respects  far  more  erudite 
Ihan  those  of  old,  still  fail  to  perceive  the  inherent  haziness  of  all 
human  wisdom,  and  so  fail  to  seek  that  illumination  which  comes  only 
from  the  Father  of  Lights,  the  missionary  at  least  dare  not  abandon 
himself  to  such  a  couree.     Where  would  he  be  but  for  prayer  ?    It 
was  the  making  of  him,  and  without  it  he  would  be  undone.^ 

To  say  nothing  of  the  intercessions  of  those  who,  when  he  was 
paralyzed  in  his  own  sin,  so  bore  him  on  their  faith  to  the  Savior 
that  lie  was  foi^iven,  made  whole,  and  sent  on  hia  way  rejoicing ;  or 
all  those  rapidly  Hucceeding  prayers  known  and  unknown  which,  now 
like  manifest  breezes,  now  like  unsuspected  currents,  were  such  power- 
ful factors  in  assisting  him  in  his  early  Christian  X)urse,  that  mission- 
arj'  must  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  who  cannot  look  back  to  prayer 
as  indissoiubly  connected  with  his  present  life-work.  The  same  law 
has  ever  been  tnvuenble.  Was  it  not  while  Paul  was  praying  that  he 
saw  the  Savior  standing  by,  and  heard  Him  say  "  I  will  send  thee 
far  hence  unto  the  Gentile  "  ?  *  Was  it  not  while  Peter  was  likewise 
engaged  that  God  made  choice  among  the  disciples  that  by  his  mouth 
the  Gentiles  should  hear  the  word  of  the  gospel  ?  '    Is  it  not  so  in  our 

*  Mach  that  in  this  paper  is  referred  to  prayer  might  with  equal  propriety,  be 
Rferred  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit     Such  fact  does  not  weaken  the  force  of  the 
afgnment    In  the  divine  economy  as  now  manifest  those  two  factors  are  often  insepar- 
able.  Our  salgeet  necessarily  focaliaes  oar  attention  on  the  human  part  of  the  problem, 
bat  We  mnst  remember  that  as  God  gives  the  Holy  Spirit  in  answer  to  the  acceptable 
juvjer  of  His  diildreo  (Luke  XI :  11 — 13),  so  their  prayer  is  made  acceptable  to  Him 
t'lr^High  the  qperatioQ  of  that  same  Holy  Spirit.    (Romans  VIII :  26,27.) 
*  Acts XXni:  17-21.  »  ActsX  :9aDd  XV:7. 
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day,  too  ?  Who  of  us  does  not  recall  a  time  when  the  consideration  of 
a  foreign  field  of  labor  so  forced  itself  upon  heart  and  brain  that 
hourS;  days,  weeks,  or  perhaps  months  or  even  years  were  spent  in 
waiting  upon  Grod  with  reference  to  this  matter  ?  Then  to  us,— it 
may  be  as  distinctly  as  to  David  when  once  he  inquired  of  the  Lord 
about  attempting  to  save  the  Keilites,— came  the  divine  mandate 
*'  Go  "  *  and  we  could  not  be  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision.* 

Prayer  did  not  finish  its  task  for  us  then.  The  very  settling  of 
£Uch  a  question  showed  the  need  of  more  prayerfulncss.  Such  is  the 
common  experience  of  the  faithful.  When  God  says  to  one  as  He  did 
to  Abraham,^  "  Get  thee  out  of  thy  kindred  and  from  thy  country 
and  from  thy  father's/  house ;"  when  He  shows,  or  seems  to  show,  to 
such  an  one  as  He  did  to  Paul,  how  great  things  he  must  suffer  for 
Christ's  name's  sake^  even  though  he  may  with  the  eleven  rejoice  that 
he  is  counted  worthy  to  suffer  for  that  Name,^  still  he  realizes  anew 
that  he  must  give  himself  continually  to  prayer  since  he  must  give 
himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  word.  So  the  final  days  before  leaving 
the  home-land,  and  especially  the  days  of  public  consecration  to  the 
work,  were— or  should  have  been — days  of  fervent  prayer.* 

Indeed  his  society  itself  probably  owed  its  existence  to  prayer. 
This  is  manifestly  true  of  some  that  are  here  represented :  it  may  be 
true  of  all.  As  one  writer  puts  it,  ^^  At  Wiliiaois  Town,  on  the  spot 
where  now  stands  the  famous  hay -stack  monument,  three  young  msn 
consecrated  themselves  to  the  work  of  foreign  missions,  and  poured  out 
their  fervent  prayers  for  the  conversion  of  the  world ;  and  this  green 
nook  among  the  Berkshire  Hills  may  be  called  the  birth-place  of 
American  foreign  missions."  ^ 

»ISain.XXin:4-12.      « Acta XXVI :  19.      sQen.  XII:1.       *Act8lX:U 

«Act6V:41. 

^  It  has  been  weU  raid  and  resaid  that  **  when  the  first  mlsionari^  .  .  •  .  wcie 
sent  out,  their  designation  was  aooompauied  with  prayer  and  &sting  whence  we  wnj 
infer  t\mt  fervent  guppliealion  ougfU  to  form  the  di'Minffuishing  feature  in  the  exerciMes  cfprtpri^ 
td  to  thoee  oeea»iont.  An  effiuion  (fihe  tpiril  of  prayer  on  the  Chweh  <^  Ckrid  i$  a  mr^ 
pledge  ofsuceeas  in  the  e$labiithme$U  of  missions  than  the  most  tipLtndid  exhibUion  of  kdeU^ 
Address  of  Hall  to  Eustace  Carey,  quoted  in  Memoir  of  Boardman^  Intndusika^ 
p.  XVIII. 

'  Life  of  Adonirani  Judaon  by  his  son,  P.  18. 
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Onoe  npon  his  field,  the  pious  misBioDary  witl  realize  his  need  of 
rayer  and  probably  his  facility  for  it.  His  need  is  as  clearly  made 
lanifest  by  the  unhallowed  atmosphere  surrounding  him  as  could  the 
sed  of  clothing  be  made  manifest  by  the  intense  frigidity  of  a  north 
laskan  winter.  His  faeilitfj  becomes  apparent  from  the  painful  and 
itience-trying  fact  that  he  must  at  first  be  as  dumb  before  the  people 
I  was  Zacharias  when  Gkibriel  gave  him  a  sign  he  asked  for  but  did 
Dt  wish.'  This  time  of  silence  is  not  a  mistake.  It  has  its  varied 
ies,  and  one  of  them  is  to  furnish  a  door-shut  closet  for  prayer.  QoA 
'ten  closes  the  avenues  of  communication  with  the  outside  world  that 
e  may  better  communicate  with  Him.  Moses*  and  Paul'  and 
>hn  the  Baptist  ^  and  perhaps  his  great  prototype  Elijah^  and  our 
orious  Lord  himself  *  had  first  days  of  seclusion  with  God  away  from 
16  people  before  having  a  marvelous  ministry  among  them.  Does 
16  missionary  of  to-day  need  such  seclusion  less  ?  Surely  he  who 
Imp,  with  Enoch,  to  convince  the  ungodly  of  all  their  ungodly  deeds 
hich  they  have  migodly  committed,  and  of  all  thoir  hard  speeches 
hich,  as  ungodly  sinners,  they  speak  against  their  only  Savior, 
geds  first  to  study,  with  that  same  Enoch,  to  walk  with  Gk>d.^ 

The  missionary  ought  to  pray  that  his  whole  body,  •  mind,  and 
mt  may  be  preserved  blameless  until  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Us  involves  prayer  for  health.  The  whole  matter  of  the  care  of  the 
kIj  should  be  considered  a  solemn  duty  in  regard  to  which  divine 
ddanoe  should  be  continually  sought.  Not  out  of  consideration  for 
mself  and  family  aione,  but  also  for  the  mission  society  he  represents, 
cold  he  do  this,  and  for  the  churches  which  support  him.  A 
lanoQary  needlessly  broken  down  is  a  poor  financial  investment.  We 
Bed  to  pray  that  we  may  eat  Hnd  drink  to  the  gbry  of  God :  *  that 
*e  may,  with  the  same  end  in  view,  take  God-ordained  rest  as  much 
8  do  God-ordained  work.^^  There  is  no  sickness  severe  enough  to 
equire  medicine  that  is  not  severe  enough  to  require  prayer ;  and 

»LakeI:20-23.  «Exodin:l.  «QalI:16-17.  *  Luke  1:80. 

■»  Matt  n :  23,  IV :  3.  « 1  Kings  XVn :  1.  7  Jade  14, 15.  Gen.  V :  22. 

'''The  finit  jietttion  thai  we  are  to  make  to  Almighty  God  is  for  a  good  coiiscienoe 
le  next  for  health  of  mind,  and  then  of  body."    Seneca. 
•  1  Cor.  X :  31.  'o  Mark  VI :  31.  Pa.  CXXVII :  2 
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medicine  should  never  be  taken  or  administered  unmixed  with  prayer. ' 
There  is  no  fatiguing  task  that  demands  surcease  of  toil  that  does  not 
also  demand  retirement  with  Grod.  No  short  prostration  or  chronic 
Gufferingy  no  pleasant  outing,  or  long  vaciitioni  ought  to  come  to  us 
unsanctified  by  prayer.  *  All  honor  to  those  who  through  faithfulness 
are  worn  and  weary, — who,  to  do  the  work  of  Timothy,*  have  their  often 
infirmities ;  or,  to  do  that  of  Trophimus,'  must  be  left  at  Miletum  sisk; 
or,  to  do  that  of  Epaphroditus,*  for  the  work  of  Christ  are  nigh  unto 
death ;  or,  to  do  that  of  Paul,'  are  in  weariness  and  painfulnew,  in 
watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fiistings  ofteu,  in  cold  and 
nakedness,  and  even  die  daily.  Tct  there  is  a  sense  in  which  literally 
he  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High  ^'  shall  not  be 
afraid  for  the  terror  by  night,  nor  for  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day^ 
nor  for  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,  nor  for  the  destruction 
that  wasteth  at  noon-day/'  ®  Literally,  sometimes  at  least,  "  they 
that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength  ;  tliey  shall  run 
and  not  be  weary ;  and  they  shall  walk  and  not  faint ;  *'  for  «*  Ha 
giveth  power  to  the  faint ;  and  to  them  that  have  no  might  He  in- 
creaseth  strength." ' 

Glancing  from  the  physical  to  the  mental  side  of  our  nature,  we 
note  that  prayer  is  essential  to  its  highest  usefulness  also.  We  need 
continually  to  pray  that  we  may  be  endowed  with  good  ''  common 
flense;**  may  be  kept  from  needless  idiosyncrasies  and  especially  from 
erratic  courses ;  and  that  we  may  be  wise  in  the  expenditure  not  only 
of  our  time  but  of  the  mission  funds  entrusted  to  our  care.  0,  how 
valuable  is  a  wise  missionary  ! '  Prayer,  too,  it  must  be  remembered^ 
has  an  important  place  in  the  missionary's  getting  of  the  language. 
To  say  that  this  "  getting  "  involves  no  easy  task  were  but  to  say  whftt 
all  know  full  well.  To  add  that  such  task  may  be  made  easier  through 
prayer  were  but  to  add  what  is  equally  patent.     Yet  of  both  these 

1 II  Kings  XX :  5-7,  James  V  :  15|  &c  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  use  ot 
medicine,  only  to  emphasize  the  use  of  [)rayer  with  or  without  medicine. 

«  I  Tim.  V:  23.  » II  Tim.  IV:  20.  ^Philippiana.  11:27. 

» II  Cor.  XI :  27,  and  I  Cor.  XV:  31;  «  Ps.  XCI :  ],  5.  e. 

^  Isaiah  XL ;  29-31 .  «  Matt  XXV :  45. 
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facts  we  need  to  remind  ourselves.  Prayer  etininlates  *  the  slujrgiali 
intellect,  yet  rests  the  wearied  brain,  and  is  in  every  way  helpful  to  a 
mental  taek  It  is  said  that  Thomas  Aquinas  was  accustomed  before 
study  to  approach  (}od  with  the  words  *'  Thou  that  makest  the  tongue 
of  the  infant  eloquent,  instruct,  I  pray  thee,  my  tongue  likewise,  and 
pour  upon  my  lips  the  grace  of  benediction.  Give  me  quickness  to 
iX)mprehend,  and  memory  to  retain  ;  give  me  happiness  in  expounding, 
and  facility  in  learning,  and  copious  eloquence  in  speaking.''  ^  Such 
a  prayer  we  may  well  make  our  own.  At  the  same  time  we  may  add 
the  request  of  Henry  Martyn  to  ''  be  taught  to  remember  that  all 
other  Etudies  are  merely  subservient  to  the  great  work  of  ministering 
holy  things  to  immortal  souls.'*  The  gift  of  tongues  may  not  be  given 
TiSy  but  He  who  made  both  tongue  and  ear  and  all  their  intricate 
xelations,  Ht)  from  whom  comes  the  whole  power  through  them  to 
'bring  man  in  touch  with  man,  He,  if  we  but  wait  upon  Him,  will 
not  only  enable  us  to  get  the  language  till  we  can  speak  those  five^ 
words  with  the  understanding  which  are  worth  ten  thousand  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  but  will  also  enable  us  to  utilize  the  language  so 
that  we  can  exclaim  with. Isaiah,  ''The  Lord  hath  given  me  the 
tongue  of  the  learned,  that  I  should  know  how  to  speak  a  word  in 
season  to  him  that  is  weary.''  *  And  oh,  "  a  word  spoken  in  due 
reason  how  good  is  it  I "  *  Then,  too,  there  are  times  when,  though 
there  may  be  neither  disease  nor  physical  exhaustion,  the  missionary, 
like  any  other  preacher,  finds  it  hard  work  to  prepare  a  sermon.  He 
cannot  bring  his  mind  into  the  frame  necessary  to  normal  productivc- 
neiB.  Thoughts  that  he  would  grasp  elude  him,  and  all  is  blank. 
The  intellectual  faculties  seem  to  be  heavy  with  sleep, — sometimes 
seem  to  be  paralyzed.  They  refuse  to  work.  When  scourged  to  it, 
they  move  in  a  lifelessi  stumbling  way,  and  if  they  produce  anything, 
ii  is  but  a  miserable,  school-boy  essay,  as  worthless  to  the  hearer  as  it 
is  humiliating  to  the  speaker.  For  such  a  condition  of  things  there  is 
no  remedy  like  prayer.      Prayer  lifts  the  soul  to  where   nightless 

^  ^  Prajy  akrajt  pfsj ;  amid  the  world's  turmoil : 

Pmjer  kaqpt  the  heurt  at  rest  and  nerves  for  toil.**  £.  H.  Bickerftetli. 

*jPW9crs</M«il9es.p.300.  » I  Cor.  XI V ;  19. 

^liBish  L:4.  «Prov.  XV:  23. 
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sunshine  wakes  it,  where  the  breath  from  plains  on  high  inspires  it, 
where  the  eternities  of  heaven  thrill  it,  and  where  God  Himself  works 
mightily  within  it  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure.     This  fact 
is  thus  expressed  by  Dr.  Wm.  G.  T.  Shedd  :^  — "  It  has  been  said  by 
one  of  the  most  profound  and  devout  minds  in  English  literutnre,  that 
^  an  hour  of  solitude  passed  in  sincere  and  earnest  prayer,  or  the  conflict 
with,  and  conquest  over,  a  single  passion  or  bosom  sin,  will  teach  as 
more  of  thought,  will  more  eifectually  awaken  the  faculty  and  form 
the  habit  of  reflection,  than  a  year's  Ftudy  in  the.  schools  without 
them/    If  prayer  and  Christian  discipline  do  this  for  the  habits  of 
thought,  most  certainly  will  they  do  the  same  for  the  habits  of  feeling. 
If  an  hour  of  serious  self-examination  and  fielf-mortification,  or  an 
hour  of  devout  meditation  and  earnest  prayer  does  not  set  the  affec- 
tions of  the  preacher  into  a  glow,  probably  nothing  in  the  way  of  means 
can.     The  greatest  preachers  have,  consequently,  been  in  the  habit  ef 
preparing  for  composition  by  a  season  of  {)rayer  and  meditation.    The 
maxim  of  Luther  bene  orassc  est  bene  siuduiase,  is  familiar  to  all. 
Augustine  says : — ^  I-iet  our  Christian  orator  who  would  be  understood 
and  heard  with  pleasure  pray  before  ho  speak.     Let  him  lift  up  his 
thirsty  soul  to  Grod  before  he  pronounce  anything.'    Erasmus,  a  man 
in  whom  the  intellectual  was  more  prominent  than  the  spiritual  and 
devotional,  yet  observes  that  '  it  is  incredible  how  much  light,  how 
much  vigor,  how  much  force  and  vitality,  is  imparted  to  the  clergy- 
man by  deep,  earnest  supplication.'  "     Dr.  Shedd  further  reminds  U8 
that,  according  to  Plutarch,  "  Pericles  '  was  accustomed  whenever  he 
was  to  speak  in  public,  previously  to  entreat  the  g»)d3  that  he  might 
not  utter  against  his  will  any  word  that  should  not  belong  to  his 
subject.' ''     How  forceful  and  yet  how  chaste  our  owti  sermons  would 
soon   iHJCome  if  their  preparation  were  always  preceded  by  a  course  tf 
wise  and  as  devout ! 

If  the  physical  and  intellectual  sides  of  the  missionary's  naton 
call  for  special  prayer  because  of  his  environment  as  a  missionary,  the 
same  thing  holds  even  more  emphatically  true  of  the  spiritual  side  of 
his  nature.  We  get  our  share  of  criticism :  let  us  pray  that  we  may  not 
deserve  anything  adverse.  What  a  monstrosity  is  suggested  by  thft 
1  HomVMiei  and  Ptitio)^  Theology  Eigiith  Edition,  pp.  132-133. 
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term  **  immoral  missionary ''  1  Gbd  sanctiflea  the  hour  of  prayer,  on 
the  one  hand,  for  the  revealing  and  the  removing  of  our  sins,  and,  on 
the  other,  for  the  manifesting  and  the  impcurting  of  Himself.  With 
reference  to  the  former  it  has  been  well  said  that  ^'  there  is  no  test  so 
anbtle  as  a  good  man's  prayers.  When  he  kneels  before  his  God  he 
rill  know  in  a  moment  whether  or  not  he  has  contracted  defilement 
during  the  preceding  hours,  and  if  so  where.*'  *  The  holy  of  holies  is 
the  brightest  spot  in  all  God's  temple,  and  we  cannot  with  a  true  heart 
draw  even  comparatively  nigh  to  Him  who  dwells  in  that  light  which 
no  man  can  approach  unto  *  without  having,  like  Job  of  old,*  a  most 
humiliating  conviction  of  our  own  sin  and  shame.  At  the  same  time 
we  have  also  the  uplifting  influence  of  the  grace  and  the  glory  of  our 
iivine-human  Mediator  who  is  for  us  the  cherubim-crowned  mercy- 
Beat*  of  gold  between  the  shekinah  and  the  law  that  we  have  broken. 
0,  sweet  hour  of  prayer !  Who  cannot  testify  to  the  cleansing,  sooth- 
ing, stimulating  effects  it  produces  ?  How  often  through  it  has  the 
tempter  been  foiled,  his  wiles  escaped  ! 

"  When  earthly  delusions  would  lead  us  astray 
In  folly's  gay  mazes  and  sin's  treacherous  way. 
How  strong  the  encTiantment,  how  fatal  the  snare ; 
But  looking  to  Jesus  we  conquer  by  prayer." 
The  very  nature  of  the  missionary's  work  should  make  him  prayerful 
lest  be  deceive  himself.     Priestly  garments  do  not  make  a  priest.     It 
b  possible  for  a  missionary  to  send  as  his  report  to  the  Master  of 
Busemblies  a  message  tantamount  to  "  Lord,  Lord,  we  have  prophesied 
in  Thy  name,  and  in  Thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works,"  ^  and 
still  not  have  either  it  or  himself  accepted.     Since  one  may  preach  to 
cihers  and  yet  himself  be  lost  at  last,"   we  need  to  pray  that  we  may 
here  be  made  meet  ^  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  and 
also  may  there  enter  in  through  the  gates  into  the  city.®     What  avails 
it  though  devils  should  be  subject  to  us  if  our  names  are  not  written 
inihe  lAmVs  book  of  life?  » 

»P.  W.  M^era,  in  Tried  by  FSre,  p.  118. 

M  Timothy  VI:16.  »  Job  XLHiS,©.  ^Bom.  in:25,  where  •'propi- 

thUicQ"  iflheMme  Graek  woxd  as  <<  Mercy-seat "  ki  Heb.  IX:5.     o  Matt  V1I:22,  23. 

•lCor.IX:S7.  7Col.I:12.  « Rev.  XXII :  14.  •LukeX:2a 
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But  apart  from  making  his  calliag  and  election  sure,  the  piom 
missionary,  perhaps  morb  than  the  aver^^  of  men,  yearns  after  God. 
When  Qod  seems  near,  his  soul  doth  rejoice  in  the  Lord :  *  when  He 
seems  far,  his  soul  pants  after  (xod  as  pants  the  thirty  hart  beside  the 
dried-up  water-courBe.'  Such  experience  in  either  case  finds  exprevioB 
in  prayer.  He  feels  as  Henry  Martyn  felt  when  he  cried  *'  O,  how  is 
every  hour  lost  that  is  not  spent  in  the  love  and  contemplation  of  God, 
my  God  !  0,  send  Thy  light  and  Thy  truth  that  I  may  live  always 
afiectionately  toward  God  !  May  my  soul  in  prayer  never  rest  satisfied 
without  the  enjoyment  of  God.  May  all  my  thoughts  be  fixed  on 
Him/^  It  is  impossible  to  read  such  missionary  memoirs  as  that  of 
David  Brainerd  without  being  again  and  again  impressed  with  the 
vast  amount  of  prayer  ofiered  for  the  manifest  presence  of  Grod. 
Blessed  indeed  is  he  with  whom  God  talks  face  to  face  as  He  did  with 
Moses.'  At  such  times  one  realizes  the  truth  of  what  Stalker  tells  us  in 
his  Imago  Christi : — "  Much  of  prayer  expresses  the  fulness  of  the 
soul  rather  than  its  emptiness.  It  is  the  overflow  of  the  cup.  Prayer 
at  its  best  is,  if  one  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  conversation  with 
God,  the  confidential  talk  of  a  child  who  tells  everything  to  his 
father."*  For  such  times  of  *' confidential  talk,"*  or,  St  John 
would  put  it,  times  when  the  heart  "  has  confidence  toward  God,'*  ■ 
who  of  us  does  not  continually  yearn?  For  such  "conversation,** — 
conversation  like  that  which  made  the  two  of  old  say  '^  Did  not  our 
heart  burn  within  us  while  He  talked  with  us  by  the  way,"  • — who  of 
us  does  not  pant  ?  Such  exaltation  makes  us  realize  both  the  precious- 
ness  of  the  overflowing  heavenly  treasure,  and  the  meanness  of  the 
earthen  vessel  that  would  fain  receive  it.^  After  hours  spent  in  such 
contemplation  of  God  we  may  pray  more  devoutly  than,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  millions  of  Moslems  who  use  the  same  words,  that  prayer  which 

1  P8.  XXXV :  9.  «  Pa.  XLII :  1,2.  »  Ex.  XXX :  11,  Deut  XXXIV:  10. 

^  pp.  127, 128.  See  also  foot-note  of  same  work  pp.  136-7. 

«  I  John,  in :  21. 

The  Ghaldee  rendering  of  Pft.  LXXXIV :  5  is  '<  Blessed  is  the  man  whoie  ftra^tb 
is  in  thy  word,  who  has  confidence  in  his  heart"    See  Perowne. 

•Luke  XXIV:  82. 

7  Jonathan  Edwards  sa^s  that  Brainerd*s  prayers  ^  seemed  to  flow  from  th&  fiihm 
Of  hi»  heart  as  deeply  impressed  with  a  great  and  solemn  sense  of  oar  neocssities,  US' 
worthiness  and  dependence^  and  of  God's  infinite  greatness^  exc«llenqy  and  siiffidaxy' 
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they  think  was  a  missionary  prayer  of  both  Mohammet  and  Abraham, 
— "  Here  am  I  in  Thy  service,  O  God,  here  am  I  in  Thy  service. 
Thou  hast  no  companion.  To  Thee  alone  belongeth  worship.  From 
Thee  cometh  all  good.  Thine  alone  is  the  kingdom :  there  is  none  to 
«hare  it  with  Thee.'' '  And  we  may  add,  with  George  Herbert, — ^^  0, 
do  not  n^e  me  after  my  sins !  Look  not  on  my  deserts.  Then  Thoa 
wilt  reform  me  and  not  refuse  me,  for  Thou  only  art  the  mighty 
God.'**  Ah,  bwthers,  sisters,  you  and  I,  though — I  should  rather 
say  becaitse — we  are  missionaries,  need  often  to  divest  ourselves  of 
every  mark  of  our  profession,  and,  uncovering  the  inmost  recesses  of 
oar  hearts  to  Him  before  whom  indeed  all  things  are  naked  and  open, 
to  cry  with  the  Psalmist  of  old, — "  Search  me,  O  God,  and  know  my 
heart :  tiy  me  and  know  my  thoughts :  and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked 
way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting." '  ^ 

As  the  missionary  needs  to  pray  for  himself  as  a  unit,  so  does  he 
also  need  to  pray  for  himself  in  relation  to  others,  and  for  others  in 
their  relation  to  him.'    He  needs  to  pray  for  his  Mission  Board  that 


»  See  /mn^f  WorkSf  Sleepy  HolJow  EditioD,  CJmp,  36,  p.  182. 

*  Biit  of  PredouB  Ore^  George  Herbert,  p.  44. 
2  P^  CXXXIX  :  24. 

^  A  warning  from  Thomas  &  Kempis  is  as  mudi  needed  to  day  as  it  was  when  pen- 
ned more  than  five  hundred  years  ago  :^"  Assuredly,  in  the  Approaching  day  of  uni cer- 
eal judgment,   it  will  not  be  inquired  what  we  have  read,  but  what  we  have  done ;  not 

how  eloquently  we  have  spoken,  but  how  holily  we  have  lived Lift  up  the 

eyea^  then,  to  God  in  the  highest  heaven^,  and  pray  for  the  forgiveness  of  thy  innumer- 
able sins  and  negligencies.  Leave  vain  pleasure  to  the  enjoyment  of  vain  men,  and 
mind  only  that  which  God  hath  required  of  thee  for  thine  own  eternal  good.  Make 
thy  door  fast  behind  thee;  and  invite  Jesus,  thy  Beloved,  to  come  unto  thee,  and 
enHghten  thy  darknesB  with  His  light.  Abide  faithfully  with  him  in  this  retirem^t, 
for  thoa  camt  not  find  so  much  peace  in  any  other  place."    Imitatiun  of  ChriaL 

*  It  were  outside  the  scope  of  thb  paper  to  discuss  the  prublem  of  "  unanswered 
payer."  We  may  well  note,  however,  that  we  are  far  less  apt  to  ask  amisB  when  we 
Vflf  fir  aiken  than  when  me  pray /or  ourselves.  Some  examples  given  by  Mr.  Moody  to 
iUmtiBte  the  neomity  of  sobmieuon  may  be  borrowed  to  illustrate  this  point  also.  He 
iiy•^-*'T•]w  thxee  of  the  mightiest  men  on  this  earth  and  they  didn't  know  how  to 
dioon  for  themaelTeB.    Moees  wanted  to  go  into  the  promised  land,  but  God  didn't  let 

Aim.  .    •   .    .lUe  Elgah ;  if  there  was  a  man  God  loved  it  was  Elijah.     He 
'odccd  op  the  gates  of  hcaTen,  and  carried  around  the  key  in  his  pccket  for  three  yeaia 
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sent  hiiD^  and  tho  Chrifitians  that  support  him.  He  needs  to  pray  to 
be  enabled  to  act  aright  toward  members  of  his  own  household^ — ^to 
pray  that  purity  and  love  may  characterisse  the  whole  atmoephere  of 
home.  This  need  may  be  less  apparent  if  that  household  comprise  but 
a  single  family,  but  when  two  families  share  a  common  domicile  or 
when  it  is  occupied  by  a  mission  family  together  with  one  or  more 
single  ladies,  or  when  without  such  family  two  or  more  ladies  Utb 
together,  the  dangers  of  friction — ^if  of  nothing  worse — are  (such  is  the 
weakness  of  human  flesh)  sufficiently  grave  to  make  perpetual  watdi- 
fulness  and  prayer  imperative.*  Members  of  the  same  miseion,  too^ 
though  they  may  not  dwell  on  the  same  compound,  need  constant 
prayer  not  only  that  they  may  all  value  each  other  *  and  in  honor 
prefer  one  another,*  but  that  each  may  be  careful,  in  his  endeavor  to 
help  the  common  weal,  not  to  interfere  with  another^ a  toork.^  It  is 
most  important  that  we  pray  for  harmony  where  we  cannot  secnie 
unity  and  that  all  courses  adopted  may  eventually  converge  before 
God's  throne.*  As  members  of  different  missions  we  need  to  pray  for 
each  other,  especially  when  our  spheres  of  work  may  mutually  overlap, 
be  the  field  new  or  old.®  Wo  should  pray  that  with  charity  ^  towards 
all  we  may  specially  have  it  toward  the  brother  specially  concerned,— 
that  we  may  feel  toward  him  as  Abraham  felt  toward  Lot,  even  if  at 
times  conviction  of  duty  may  prevent  the  abandonment  of  well* 
watered  churches  now  in  the  same  way  as  the  abandonment  of  well- 
watered  fields  then.^     Let  us  at  least  pray  that  our  strongest  Pauline 

and  six  months,  and  no  one  could  get  a  drop  of  water But  wlien  he  prajei 

for  death  he  could  not  gel  it Paul  is  aaother  man Three  timei 

he  prayed  that  God  would  take  the  thorn  out  of  his  flesh,  but  GckI  did  not  answer  hi* 
prayer."  (A  OoUege  of  Colleges,  1889.  p.  114, 116).  Tlicse  three  were  mighty  iiUenemn, 
but  they  didn't  know  how  to  choose /or  themselves,*'  For  instances  of  cmmered  ptaofgr  in 
mission  and  other  work,  in  Japan  and  eJaewhere,  see  Jas  H.  Smith's  book  entitled,  (kr 
Fhiihful  God;  Ambers  to  Praytr, 

1  Phihppians  IV :  2,  3,  Rev.  Vers.        «  Philip  uans  II :  3.  »  Romans  XH.Ift 

*  Romans  XIV :  18,  19.        »  Rona  is  XII :  3-9.  «  Colosaians  ni :  10-15. 
'^  "  In  faith  and  hop*  the  world  will  disagree. 

But  all  mankind's  concern  is  charity  : 

All  must  be  false  that  thwarts  thb  one  great  end ; 

And  all  of  God  that  bless  mankind,  or  mend."    Pope's  Essay  om  Mm.  • 

•  Gen  Xin:  8-10. 
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trait  may  not  be  that  which  was  manifest  in  his  contention  with 
Barnabas.^  * 

If  our  life-work  is  to  be  a  genuine  success,  we  must  pray  for 
faithfulness  in  our  duties  toward  the  people  to  whom  we  have  been 
sent.'  As  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  missionary  memoirs  we  are 
often  impressed  with  the  vast  amount  of  work  that  has  been  accom- 
plished by  some  whose  careers  have  been  very  brief.  Boardman, 
Brainerd,  Martyn,  and  many  another^  who  are  among  the  brightest 
stars  in  the  constellation  of  sainted  missionaries,  were  called  home 
before  they  had  had  nearly  as  extended  a  missionary  service  as  has 
been  vouchsafed  to  many  of  us.  If  the  length  of  life  should  bo 
measured  not  by  the  time  spent  but  by  the  work  accomplished,^  we 
leadily  see  the  importance  of  the  missionary's  perpetual  waiting  on 
Gkxl  that  the  work  of  his  hands  may  be  established  upon  him  while 
he  lives,  that  his  death  like  Samson's  may  be  even  more  efficacious 
than  his  life  may  have  b^n,  and  that  afterwards,  being  dead  he  yet 
may  6X)eak.  And  oh,  how  we  need  to  betake  ourselves  to  prayer  that 
we  miay  attain  that  difficult  accomplishment  of  Paul  whereby  we 
shall  be  willing  to  be  made  all  things  to  all  men  that  by  all  means 
we  may  save  some  !**  Then  can  we  say  triumphantly,  as  seventy 
years  ago  said  one  who  was  afterwards  a  faithful  worker  here : — 

"  Henceforth  then 
It  matters  not  if  stoim  or  sunshine  be 
My  earthly  lot ;  bitter  or  sweet  my  cup. 

1  Acts  XV:  39-41. 

*  Were  the  oonditions  fulfilled  which  our  Lord  has  laid  down  as  prerequisite  to 

pnyer,  misonderBtanding  among  missionaries  would  be  practically  unknown.    We  are 

dincted,  on  the  one  hand,  when  we  pray  to  forgive  any  brother  who  may  have  injured 

us  (Mark  XI :  26)  and,  on  the  other  to  seek  forgiveness  of  any  whom  we  may  have 

bjaied,  and  this,  too,  before  proceeding  with  our  prayer  (Matt  V  :  23,  24).    If  these 

pisliminary  steps  were  taken,  whatever  wound  might  be  left  would  probably  be  entirely 

Med  throagh  the  prayer  that  would  follow  afterwards. 

» **  The  eternal  destiny  of  our  hearers  hang  not  only  upon  our  sermons,  but  upon 
our  prayera;  we  carry  out  the  puposes  of  our  mission  not  only  in  the  pulpit  but  in  the 
dosct;  and  may  never  expect  to  be  successful  ministers  of  the  New  Covenant,  but  by 
tbis  two-fold  importunity  of  first,  beseeching  sinners  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  and  thea 
beseediing  God  to  pour  oat  His  Spirit  upon  them  "  An  Earnest  Minisiryj  pi>.  207,-8 
* «  That  life  k  k>ng  which  answers  life's  great  end."  Young's  Night  Thoughts, 
<IG6riiilhiaii8lX:22. 
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I  only  pray,  Gk)d  fit  me  for  the  work, 
God  make  me  holy,  and  my  spirit  nerve 
For  the  stern  hour  of  strife  !"  '  * 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  never  was  a  successful  missionary  who 
was  not  given  to  prayer.'  *  It  is  perhaps  almost  as  safe  to  say  that 
true,  persistent  prayer  and  its  concomitants  will  make  any  missioDaiy 
successful.*  We  will  probably  all  concede  to  our  Moravian  brethren 
the  banner  for  missionary  enterprise.  Is  there  any  clue  to  the  secret 
of  their  earnestness  in  this  line  ?  Let  us  hear  what  Dr.  A.  C. 
Thomson  has  to  say.  His  missionary  lectures  at  Andover  and  Boston 
and  Princeton  show  that  he  is  entitled  to  be  heard.  He  thus  writes: 
— "  It  may  seem  invidious  to  speak  of  the  devotional  habits  of 
Tfforavian  missionaries ;  yet  this  can  be  said  without  breach  cf 
delicacy,  that  the  church  of  the  United  Bretliren®  is  a  praying  church; 
and  that  the  subject  of  gospel  promulgation  occupies  probably* 
larger  place  in  their  devotions  than  among  any  other  religious  Com- 
munity  Missionaries  share  their  spirit  in  no  inferior  degree. 

They  wait  habitually  upon  God  for  the  indications  of  His  providence; 
they  propose  not  to  run  before  being  sent,  but,  being  sent,  they 
trust  with  rare  implicitness."  "     May  we  be  characterized  by  a  like 

J  **  The  MiSBvonw-y  "  by  Rev.  Natlian  Brown,  D.D. 

2  With  like  longing  for  n  I10I7  and  useful  service,  Rev.  Richard  Knill  makes  this 
entry  in  his  diary  : — "  I  am  at  Kibworth  where  the  blessed  DcKldridge  began  his  maiw 
try.  O  my  Ood,  make  me  as  holy  and  preserve  me  as  Fpotless— make  me  as  leaUms  aod 
devoted,  as  Thou  madest  him :  and  though  I  have  not  his  learning  yet  Tbon  canst  mAst 
me  as  useful.  Lord,  bless  me  and  make  me  a  blessing.'  How  this  saint,  who,  it  if 
<^inuitcd,  led  to  Christ,  besides  perhaps  thousands  of  others,  at  ieaict  a  hundnd  wh^ 
became  preachers,  hoped  to  attain  such  sanctified  service  we  may  infer  from  tlie  wvNndi 
^poken  to  a  friend  wlien  he  was  regretting,  as  so  many  others  have  done,  th«  eneradh 
ments  made  by  work  upon  the  time  wanted  for  retirement  with  Qod.  He  mpt^ 
^'  How  can  we  study,  how  can  we  preach,  how  can  we  visit  the  sick,  how  can  oor  noidi 
reach  the  heart,  without  prayer.  A  minister  needs  to  be  surrounded  coDtinually  witk  ft 
devotional  atmosphere  "    Life  cf  JRtv.  Richard  Knitlf  p.  269. 

s  Comp.  Vnrk  IX :  28,  29,  Rev.  Ver.  *  John  XIV :  12-14. 

^ 'U  hristian  work  mutft  le  done  in  Ihe  spirit  of  devotion,  not  of  ctlculatkia' 
Trof.  Tlios  M.  Lindsay,  D.D.  on  Luke  XVJII :  28. 

*  Unitas  Fiiitrum 
'  Moi-avitin  Miteims,  by  A.  (\  Thomj«on,  D.D.,  pp.  478-481. 
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\1  spirit !  '      May  we  learii  how  to  jireach  and  tetvcli  ami 

0  all  the  routine  work  pertaining  to  our  calling,  by  learning 
Iraw  perpetual  supplies  of  grace  from  the  perennial  fountain  ! 
re  we  do  otherwise  ?  How  dare  any  one  of  as  try  to  minister 
things  without,  on  the  one  hand,  praying  for  personal  holi- 
l,  on  the  other,  praying  that  those  ministered  unto  may  not 
lin,  like  the  sow  that  was  washed,  to  wallowing  in  the  mire, 
he  missionary  thinks  of  the  condition  and  of  the  number  of 
5  towards  whom  he  sustains  responsibility,  and  of  the  infinite 
F  each  one  of  them,  he  may  well  exclaim  "  WIio  is  sufficient 
5  things  ?  "  and  may  well  pray,  mth  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby : — 
and  strengthen  and  enkindle  me,  O  Lord  ;  insjnre  me  with 
i  guide  me  with  wisdom  that  Thy  name  may  be  known  to 
mmitted  to  my  care,  and  that  they  many  be  made  and  kept 
Thine."  *  Yes,  and  let  him  add,  with  the  priest  in  Long- 
Golden  Legend, 

**  0  blessed  Lord  !  how  much  I  need 
Thy  light  to  guide  me  on  my  way  ! 
So  many  hands,  that,  without  heed, 
Still  touch  Thy  wounds,  and  make  them  bleed ! 
So  many  feet,  that,  day  by  day. 
Still  wander  from  Thy  fold  astray  ! 
Unless  Thou  fill  me  with  Thy  light, 

Piersoo,  in  addressing  tlis  Centcniry  Conference  of  Missions  in  London  in 
*'  Brethren,  we  shall  have  learned  little  at  this  greiit  conference  if  we  sliall 
>amed  new  lesson;  of  the  power  of  prayer.  Themistocles  delayed  the  naval 
t  at  tralamis  until  the  land-breeze  blew,  which  swept  his  vessels  toward  the 
ft  every  oarsman  free  to  use  the  bow  and  the  spear.  How  much  time  and 
ight  be  iaved  if  the  church  of  God  but  waited  for  the  breath  of  the  Holy 
rcTide  the  impalso  and  the  momentum  which  we  vainly  sesk  to  supply  by 
lergy  and  endtavor !    When  He  breati  es  and  b]«>WH  upon  n-?,  how  they  who 

1  in  rowing  are  left  free  to  wield  the  weapon  of  the  Lord's  warfare,  to  ex- 
olar  anxieties  for  spiritual  sucecises.  To'oaster  bade  his  followers  let  the 
b  periodically  on  their  hearth-stones,  that  they  might  be  compelled  to  rekindle 
be  Kicred  altars  of  the  sun.  What  mean  the  smouldering  embers  on  our 
id  altars  but  that  we  have  forgotten  whence  come  the  live  coals,  nni  the 
icb  alone  can  fan  them  into  an  undying  flame !"  Bepori  pp.  495,  496. 
fertcfthe  ^ye9,  p.  303. 
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I  cannot  lead  Thy  flock  aright ; 

Nor,  without  Thy  support,  can  bear 

The  burden  of  so  great  a  care, 

But  am  myself  a  castaway  !"  ' 
This  privilege  of  intercession  for  others  glows  with  an  added  tint  as 
we  think  of  the  pleasure  we  ourselves  experience  in  having  othen 
intercede  on  our  behalf.  How  pleasant  it  is  to  think  that  friend? 
are  praying  for  us  !  How  often  that  thought  has  sustained  us  when 
it  seemed  as  if  every  element  of  our  immediate  surroundings  was 
altogether  adverse !  And  is  it  not  sweet,  too,  to  pray  for  others  ? 
Does  not  love  gladly  mention  its  objects  in  prayer?  Does  not 
genuine  sympathy  tenderly  carry  to  the  mercy-seat  of  Gk)d  that  which 
calls  forth  its  compassion  ?  Sir  Thomas  Browne  says  in  his  Seltgio 
Medici,  "  I  cannot  contentedly  frame  a  prayer  for  myself  in  particular 
without  a  catalogue  for  my  friends  ;  nor  request  a  happiness  wherein 
my  sociable  disposition  doth  not  desire  the  fellowship  of  my  neighbor 

I  never  go  to  cure  the  body  of  my  patient,  but  I  forget  my 

profession  and  call  unto  God  for  his  soul.  I  cannot  see  one  say  his 
prayer,  but,  instead  of  imitating  him,  I  fall  into  a  supplication  for 
him  who  is  perhaps  no  more  to  me  than  a  common  nature ;  and  if 
God  hath  vouchsafed  an  ear  to  my  supplications,  there  are  sure!? 
many  happy  that  never  saw  me,  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  mine 
unknown  devotions."  *     Such  an  example  we  may  well  imitate. 

This  duty  of  praying  for  others  is  both  taught  and  illustrated  in 
the  Bible.    The  Old  Testament  illustrations  are  not  few.      The 
persistent  prayer  of  the  "  father  of  the  faithful  "  for  the  delivery  of 
Sodom  on  aeoount  of  the  righteous  that  might  be  found  in  it ;'  and 
the  prayer  of  him  who  though  he  counted  the  reproach  of  Chrifi 
greater  riches  than  all  the  treasures  of  Egypt,  yet  sought  by  the 
blotting  out  *  of  his  own  name  to  secure  the  perpetuity  of  the  people 
whom  he  was  leading,  are  examples  that  we  can  never  eradicate  ficm 
memory.     Samuel  deemed  it  culpable  not  to  offer  interoeasion  fo 
Israel,  saying  to  the  people,  "  As  for  me  God  forbid  that  I  should 
sin  against  the  Lord  in  ceasing  to  pray  for  you.'     The  divine  mes- 

1  Longfellow's  Goidm  Legend,  p.  56.  <  PrayerM  <^lUAgtM,  ppu  46^  47.) 

3  Gen.  XVIir :  23-^.         ^  Heb.  XI :  26  and  Ex.  XXXII :  32.        »  9m.  2n:B. 
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sage  to  Abimeleck;  king  of  C^erar/  in  regard  to  Abraham  was  not 
only  '*  He  is  a  prophet,''  but  also,  as  if  by  virtue  of  such  fact,  "  and 
he  shall  pray  for  thee,  and  thou  shall  live/'  If  the  man  of  God  that 
came  to  Bethel  prayed  for  ^reboam  and  his  withered  hand  was 
healed  ; «  if  Job  prayed  for  his  three  friends  and  the  Lord  dealt  not 
with  them  after  their  folly ;  *  if  Moses  prayed  for  Pharaoh,  and 
plague  after  plague  was  taken  away;*  if  Elijah^  and  Elisha 
each,  through  intercession  with  God,  robbed  death  of  his  prey  and 
restored  each  to  a  mother's  broken  heart  the  son  that  had  died  and 
the  joy  that  had  fled, — we  with  whom  they  were  of  like  passions, 
can  confer  on  others  priceless  benefits  through  the  power  that  God 
has  given  us  of  intercodmg  with  Him  on  their  behalf.  If  we  can, 
we  ought  to.  NoUesse  oblige.  To  whom  much  is  given,  of  him  will 
much  be  required  J 

Ab  the  Old  Testament  furnishes  excellent  examples  of  inter- 
cession, so  does  the  New.  What  man  looms  up  more  loftily  from 
this  point  of  view  than  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  Paul  was  always 
praying  for  others,  always  asking  others  to  pray  for  him.     "In 

nearly  all  his  epistles he  entreats  the  prayers  and  supplications 

of  his  brethren  in  his  behalf.  Surely  he  must  have  thought  that  the 
*  supplication  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much.'  And  if  such  a 
man  as  he — inspired  of  God,  endowed  to  work  miracles,  strong  in 
&ith,  and  gifted  with  mental  endowments  of  the  highest  order — felt 
the  need  of  the  prayers  of  his  brethren,  how  much  more  deeply  may 
we  feel  the  need  of  striving  together  with  and  for  one  another 
in  prayer  to  God."  •  Paul  exhorts  in  his  first  epistle  to  Timothy  • 
'<  that  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  thanksgivings,  be  made 
far  all  men/'  James  in  like  manner  tells  us  to  pray  one  for 
KDoiher.'*  feut  grander  than  James,  grander  than  Paul,  grander 
ifaan  file  Old  Testament  worthies,  are  the  divine  precedents  for  our 
auxmragement  and  imitation.  The  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  told,  makes 
^interceflsion  for  ns  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered."^^ 

iGen  XX:7.  < I Kingi XUI : 6.  >  Job  XLII: 8-10. 

4£Bod.ym:8,26,IX:28,X:I7.  siKbgsZVn.  «UKiiig8lV. 

^Loke XII:4B.  »  Amerion  CommenUryi  Bomims  p.  301. 

•ITSm.n:L  >«J««.V:10.  "  Rom.  VIII :  26. 
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Jesiis,  our  great  Intercessor,  not  only  in  the  days  of  His  Inuniliatioii 
prayed,  but  now  in  His  exaltation  still  prays  for  those  to  whom  He 
came  as  the  divine  Missionar}'.  Listen  to  His  words  to  Peter, 
"  Simon,  Simon,  behold  Satan  liath  desired  to  have  you  [all]  that  he 
may  sift  you  as  wheat,  but  I  have  have  prayed  for  thee  that  thy  faith 
fail  not."  ^  Listen  to  that  marvellous  intercession  on  the  night  on 
which  He  was  betrayed,  recorded  in  John  XVII  when  He  prayed  for 
all  who  were  His  disciples  then,  or  should  l^ecome  so  thereafter.  And 
now,  although  the  work  of  redemption  is  finished,  the  work  of  inter- 
cession is  not.  In  this  He  "  hath  an  unchangeable  priesthood  where- 
fore He  is  able  also  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unfa^ 
God  by  him,  seeing  He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them."*' 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  calls  for  prayer  there  are  often  »!¥?- 

1  Luke  XXII :  31,  32.  «  Heb.  VII :  24,  25. 

3  Relative  to  this  point  Andrew  Murray,  in  his  work  WUh  Otriat  in  the  SAal 
(/  Pi-ayer,  has  some  profitable  thoughts,  one  or  two  of  which  we  venture  to  quote.  "At 
Melclilsedec  is  more  glorious  than  Aaron,  it  is  in  the  work  of  intercession  that  thf 
utonenient  has  its  true  (lower  and  glory.  '  It  is  Christ  that  died,  Yea,  mot-e,  AVho  is 
even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  Who  maketh  intercession  for  us.'     .    .     .    We  partici* 

jiate  not  only  in  the  benefits  of  this  His  work  but  in  the  work  itself. AVe 

do  this  because  we  are  partjikers  of  II«  life When  it  desoeodi 

and  takes  poeseasion  of  us,  it  does  not  lose  its  character ;  in  us,  too,  it  is  an  erei*  jra^ 
life — a  life  that  without  ceasing  asks  and  receives  from  God.  And  this,  not  as  if  thee 
were  two  separate  currents  of  prayer  rising  upwards,  one  from  Him,  and  one  from  Hii 
people.  No,  but  the  substantial  life-union  is  also  prayer-union ;  what  He  prays  pt«» 
through  us ;  what  we  pray  fiasses  through  Him.  He  is  the  Angel  with  the  goMn 
censer :  *  unto  Him  there  was  given  much  incense',  the  secret  of  acceptable  prayer,  *thit 
He  should  add  it  unto  the  prayers  of  all  the  saints  upon  the  golden  altar.'  The  thMigbt 
of  our  fellowship  in  the  intercession  of  Jesus  reminds  ns  of  what  He  has«taught  us  ibo« 
tlian  once  before,  how  all  those  wonderful  prayer-promises  have  as  their  aim  and  tbeir 
justification  the  glory  of  God  in  the  manifestation  of  His  Kingdom,  and  the  aalvatioo  of 
sinners.    As  long  as  we  only  or  chiefly  pray  for  ourselves  the  promises  of  the  last  nj^lit 

[before  his  crucifixion]  must  remain  a  scaled  book  to  us I^  us  cacb  fiod 

out  what  the  work  is  and  who  the  souls  are  entrusted  to  our  special  prayere ;  ki  v 
make  our  intercession  for  them  our  life  of  fellowship  with  God,  and  we  shall  not  oo^ 
find  the  promises  of  power  in  prayer  made  true  to  us,  but  we  shall  then  first  begn  lO 
realize  how  our  abiding  in  Christ  and  His  abiding  in  us  makes  us  share  in  Hi^  em  jo7 

o(  blessing  and  saving  men O  wondrous,  ever  active^  and  most 

intercessiou  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus !    When  shall  we  be  wholly  taken  up  into  it 
always  |>ray  in  it  ?■'     Tpp  206-210.] 
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cial  one*  which  send  the  missionar}'  in  haste  to  cry  unto  his  God. 
With  the  sirft  sweet  tone  of  the  Angehis,  comes  the  clanging  peal 
of  a  wild  alarm.  What  missiomiry  does  not  know,  from  his  own 
exi)erience  these  seasons  of  unwonted  stress  ?  Now  he  is  prostrated 
nervoasly  or  physically,  or  undergoes  bereavement.  Now  he  is 
maligned  and  perhaps  ostracized.  Now  his  work  is  jeopardized  by 
another's  indiscretion.  Now  he  is  in  trouble  through  some  misunder- 
standing with  the  Board  at  home.  Now  the  pestilence  or  a  rabble 
horde  has  reached  his  neighborfiood  and  threatens  his  household. 
Now  his  special  helper,  w^ho  was  l)eautiful  in  his  eyes  as  was  Absalom 
in  David's,  proves  to  be  in  other  respects,  too,  a  copy  of  that  unfilial 
son.  What  is  he  to  do  at  such  a  time  ?  Do  ?  Why,  do  what 
David  *  did  when  his  enemies  thi-eatened  him  but  he  felt  that  God 
was  his  mighty  fortress,  and  cried  unto  Him  for  aid.  Do  what 
Daniel  *  did,  when  he  feared  not  the  den  of  lions  but  prayed  with  his 
window  open  towanl  JesiLsalem.  Do  what  Hezekiah  ^  did,  when  he 
took  Eab-shakch^s  insulting  letter  and  8i)read  it  out  before  the  Lord. 
So,  too,  when  the  sudden  stress  is  not  so  much  personal  as  popular, 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  t<^)  pray.  Occasionally  a  whole  church  seems 
to  fall  from  grace,  and  turn  away  from  the  religious  leader  who  has 
ilared  to  speak  to  them  the  tiTith,  in  the  same  way  that  early  dis- 
cii>les  of  Jesus  tumetl  back  and  walked  no  more  with  him  because  of 
the  words  He  spoke.  ^  Sometimi^  a  cold  wave  seems  to  pass  over  the 
whole  spiritual  community,  and  a  "  hoiTor  of  gret\t  darkneas  "  seems 
to  fall  upon  the  mianonary  as  once  it  fell  on  Abraham.  ^  Oh,  how 
necessary  prayer  is  then  !     Nothing  can  take  its  place.  * 

1  Pwilras  XX XIV,  XLVI,  LXXI,  Ac.  «  Darnel  VI :  10. 

»  U  KiogB  XIX :  14-19.  ■•  John  VI :  66.  «  Genesis  XV :  12. 

*  Spoking  of  toA  special  caila  for  sapplication,  Dr.  Harris  in  hid  prize  ^magr  sajSy. 

"Hiere  are  times  when  the  duty  of  prayer  beoomes  unosually  urgent.    J{^  for  instance, 

*  period  should  arriye  in  which  philosophy  and  philanthropy  should  profess  to  be 

^■■laing  at  bmiMUi  happinces  in  common  with  the  gospel  and  should  consequently  appear 

^  be  almost  identified  with  it,  how  important  that  the  church  should  affirm  the  essential 

^^cranoe  between  tbess  agencies — the  one  expecting  the  renovation  of  society  through 

huiaiui  meens  nknAt,  tbe  otlier  relying  supremely  on  the  power  of  God  as  indispensable 

^  ^otonsL    But  hew  oan  Christians  visibly  and  directly  vindicate  the  divine  honor  in 

*^^^  respect  except  ae  they  are  known  to  be  in  the  habit  of  appealing  to  that  Power,  and 
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This  paper  would  be  inoomplete  if  it  did  not  touch  upon  the 
tim»  that  should  be  given  to  prayer.  ^      We  know  from  Scriptnie 
that  our  Lord  and  Master  was  accustomed  to  spend  hours  succeasiTely 
in  this  employment  ^      We  have  reason  to  believe  that  Peter,  Paul, 
John, '  and  other  apostles  imitated  Him  in  this  respect.     We  know 
that  Luther  did,  and  it  gives  force  to  such  remarks  as  this  from  his 
Tabh  Taik : — "  No  human  creature  can  believe  how  powerful  pray^ 
is  and  what  it  is  able  to  effect  but  only  those  who  have  learned  it  bf 
experience.'*     We  know  that  many  a  missionary  has  not  only  had 
his  days  of  fasting  and  prayer,  but  has  been  accustomed  to  regular 
protracted  seasons.      We  can  lay  down  no  rule  even  for  ourselves 
under  all  circumstances,  still  less  for  others.     It  is  to  be  feared,  how- 
ever, that  family  devotions,  prayers  in  the  school,  prayer-meetings, 
&c,  receive  so  much  time  tliat  we  content  ourselves  with  too  brief 
visits  to  our  own  closets  even  if  those  visits  are  not  too  seldom.^ 
Let  us  be  frank   with  ourselves   and  honestly  ask    our   hearts  if 
they  enjoy  long  waiting  upon  God.     In  his  Holy  Living  Jeremy 
Taylor  reminds   us   that    "  there    is  no  greater  argument   in  the 
world  of  our  spiritual  danger  and  unwillingness  to  religion,  than 
the    backwardness   which    most   men  have    always,    and   all  men 
have  sometimes,  to  say  their  prayers — so  weary  of  their  length,  » 

importunately  invoking  the  divine  interposition  ?  .  .  .  .  We  arc  to  Axm  (hit  ia 
this  vital  res])ect  we  arc  at  isflPie  with  a  8cef>tical  philosophy  at  the  very  ontaet;  U»t 
while  prayer  is  the  last  instrument  which  the  world  would  employ  we  not  only  empfef 
but  rely  on  it,  and  that  we  place  it,  in  the  order  of  means,  as  first  axkl  best.  It  iiin 
this  way  alone  that  we  can  practically  rebuke  the  pride  of  man ;  proclaim  the  alter 
insufhciency  of  mere  human  means  to  renovate  the  world :  and  claim  for  Gud  the  gloiy 
-due  unto  His  name.''     Tht  Oreat  Oommisaion,  J,  Harris,  D.  D.  p.  406. 

1  Some  good  practical  suggestions  in  regard  to  this  point,  as,  indeed  in  regurd  to 
4he  whole  subject  of  prayer,  are  contained  in  a  little  book  entitled,  Boio  to  iVt^  fagr  K 
A»  Torrey,  superintendent  of  the  Moody  Bible  Institute,  Chicago. 

2  Matt  XIV :  22-25,  Luke  VI :  12,  IX :  28-32,  &c  3  Acin  VI ;  4. 

**  "  Perhaps  in  modem  times  there  was  never  so  much  of  social  prayer,  and 
lees  of  private.     We  intniduce  all  our  business  transactions  with  prayer,  and  too 
in  a  kind  of  business  spirit,  and  with  a  sad  want  of  sincerity,  seriou8oe«,  and 
^levotion ;  so  that  the  very  frequency  and  want  of  reverence  with  which  we 
these  exercises  of  devotion,  tend  to  diminish  the  spirit  of  prayer.*'     A.  A.  Jtmeik 
An  Earnest  Mmstry^  p.  ?-86. 
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glad  wheu  they  are  doiie,  so  witty  to  excuse  and  frustrate  an  oppor- 
tunity.^ He  atlds,  by  way  of  cure,  "  Pray  often  and  you  fihall  pray 
oftener ;  and  when  you  are  accustomed  to  a  frequent  devotion  it  will 
«o  insensibly  unite  your  nature  and  affections  that  it  will  become 
trouble  to  omit  your  usual  or  appointed  prayers,  and  what  you  obtain 
at  first  by  doing  violence  to  your  inclination,  at  last  will  not  be  left 
without  as  great  imwillingness  as  that  by  which  at  first  it  entered."^  * 
Brainerd  tells  us  the  same  thing.  In  his  diary  under  date  of  Aug. 
4th,  1743,  is  this  entry : — "  It  is  good,  I  find,  to  persevere  in  attempts 
to  pray  if  I  cannot  pray  with  perseverance,  i.  e.  continue  long  in  my 
addresses  to  the  divine  Being.  I  have  generally  foimd  that  the  more 
I  do  in  secret  prayer  the  more  I  have  delighted  to  do,  and  have 
enjoyed  more  of  a  spirit  of  prayer ;  and  frequently  have  I  found  the 
contrary,  when  with  journey  or  otherwise  I  have  been  much  deprived 
of  retirement."  This  testimony  of  Brainerd's,  like  that  of  Luther's, 
derives  much  of  its  worth  from  the  habits  of  the  man.  Brainerd 
would  not  only  forget  his  pain,  weariness,  deprivations,  and  menl- 
tiine  in  the  earnestness  of  his  prayers,  but  so  infused  this  si)irit  into 
others  that,  in  one  instance  at  least,  a  company  of  his  converted  In- 
diana began  praying  when  the  sun  was  "  about  an  hour  and  a  lialf 
high  at  night  ....  and  continued  praying  till  the  break  of 
day,  or  very  near,  never  mistrusting  ....  till  they  went  out 
and  viewed  the  stars,  and  saw  the  morning  star  a  considerable  height, 
that  it  was  later  than  bed-time.'' ' 

We  accustom  ourselves  to  physical  exercise.  At  times  hour  after 
hour  is  spent  in  walking  or  in  wheeling,  and  though  it  may  tire  us 
iDmewhat  we  feel  better  for  it,  and  tell  our  friends  what  a  good,  time 

ipp.22S,240,241. 

'  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon's  testimony  is  in  the  same  line.     He  says  :—**  It  is  in  constant 

addng  that  we  kam  how  and  whet  to  ask.      The  soul  looking  steadfastly  into  the 

^^er's  hoBf  oomes  at  last  to  read  his  thoughts  after  Him ;  to  catch,  as  by  a  divine  intui- 

^^  the  indicatioDS  of  his  wilL    ....    With  his  word  in  our  hands  and  his  spirit 

in  our  beam  and  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  his  glory  shining  Qp3n  us  in  the  face  of 

^^'^  Chrirt,  sorely  we  ought  not  to  need    .    •    •    .    the  soourge  of  terrible  chastise- 

"'^^''t  to  diiTB  at  to  pray."    A.  J.  Gordon's  In  Christ,  pp.  148, 149,    Tliis  whole  diapter 

wi  iVa||«r  in  Chriat  may  well  be  studied. 

'  Jfaneirt  ^PrauKTrf,  p.  177. 
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wo  have  had.    We  aocustom  ourselves  to  reading.    "  Half- Hours  with 
tlic  Best  Authors  '*  are  not  sufficient.    Now  with  tiomething  solid,  now 
with  something  of  a  lighter  nature,  we  give  what  time  we  can  get  to 
the  perusal  of  one  work  or  another,  often  scarcely  closing  the  book  at 
meal-time,  and  thinking  more  of  what  is  on  its  pages  than  of  what  iR 
on  our  plates,  till  at  times  we  live  an  ideal  life,  mingling  with  those 
who  may  never  have  lived,  living  amidst  scenes  that  never  existed :  and 
yet  we  enjoy  it.     We  accustom  ourselves  to  study.     When  we  are  per^ 
mitted  to  pursue  our  favorite  lines,  the  ticking  and  the  striking  of  the 
clock  are  alike  unheard.      The  midnight  oil  literally  bums  low,  and 
sleep  is  not  thought  of  because  we  become  so  interested.      Brother, 
sister,  do  we  thus  accustom  ourselves  to  pray  ?     Or  is  this  exercise  of 
the  Roul  less  called  for  than  that  of  the  body,  this  reading  of  God's 
tlioughts  after  Him  less  profitable  than  reading  works  of  fact  or 
fiction,  this  wrestling  with    God  in  prayer  less  interesting   or  le» 
likely  to  bring  us  added  wisdom  than  wrestling  with  the  problems 
that  call  forth  our  daily  study  ?     Do  we  without  cant  or  hyi^)ocris]r 
K|)eak  to  our  friends  about  the  enjoyment  we  have  had  in  prayer,  and 
8jK3ak  l)ecjitise  our  hearts  arc  so  full  that  wo  cannot  help  it  ?      O  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  Almighty,  ye  ministers  of  His  that  seek  to  do 
His  pleasure,  ye  men  and  women  blessed  above  thousands  of  yoor 
brethren  and  sisters  in  that  ye  have  been  permitted  to  come  to  a  work 
to  which  they  would  gladly  come  but  cannot,  let  us  not  sleep  like 
Jonah  while  the  heathen,  by  crying  to  their  gods,  reprove  us  who  the 
more  should  pray ! 

Let  not  the  saints  of  old  with  callous  knees  rise  up  in  judgmefit 
and  put  us  to  shame  !  Let  not  those  Christians  of  the  home-land 
who  deem  the  name  of  missionary  the  symbol  of  a  holy  calling,  find 
themselves  mistaken  !  Let  not  the  angels  who  would  so  gladly  tato 
our  places  in  beseeching  men  in  Christ's  stead  to  be  reconciled  to 
G(xl,  go  weeping  back  to  heaven  with  no  petitions  from  us  to  Bxok 
who  makes  them  our  ministers.  Whatever  else  we  do  or  fail  to  do, 
let  us  find  time  for  prayer  and  give  ourselves  thereto,  knowing  thii.^ 
it  connects  us  with  the  Souixio  of  all  holiness  and  power.  * 

1  Dr.  Austin  Plielpo  reminds  us  in  hb  S^ill  Hmur  that -^  We  are  opposiog  Godn 
method  of  working,  if  oar  life  has  a  tendency  to  incapacitate  us  fbr  the  enjoTmenl     of 
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Suffer  a  closing  word  of  exhortation.  Let  us  restore  to  prayer 
the  prominence  given  it  by  our  Lord,  and  lot  us  utilize  it  as  He 
taught  us  both  by  divine  precept  and  divine  example.  Ijei  us  at 
least  concede  to  it  the  power  now  anew  displayed  in  the  events  trans- 
piring almost  before  our  eyes  in  China.  It  may  be  left  for  some 
future  chronicler  to  record  how  those  who  have  been  martyred  '  in 
the  very  act  of  prayer,  shall  not  only  have  their  prayers  answercil, 
but  even  ixjrpetuated  by  their  present  persecutors ;  yet  it  requires  no 
great  gift  of  prophecy  to  predict  the  fact.  As  Paul,  when  the  time 
of  hfa  departure  ha^  come  and  he  was  ready  to  be  offered,  in  pmying 
that  the  sin  of  those  who  had  first  forsaken  him  might  not  be  laid  to 
their  chai^,*  consciously  or  unconsciously  perpetuatetl  the  prayer  that 
long  years  before  had  fallen  on  his  ears  from  the  mouth  of  him '  to 
wboee  death  he  was  then  consenting,  so  will  the  pmyors  of  the 
Stephens  of  to-day  word  themselves  again,  years  hence,  in  the  Christian 
inteioearions  of  those  who  now  breathing  out  threatenings  ami 
slaughter,  make  havoc  of  the  Church.  Yes,  their  prayers  will  l)o 
heard.  But  multitudes  of  prayers  in  China  have  already  Ihm^u 
answered — marvellously  answered.  »!?cores  if  not  hundreds  of  our 
brethren  and  sisters  there,  having  dnmk  of  the  cup  of  which  our 


finjcr  of  aU  limes.    If  br  needlem  excp»  of  worldly  cares  ;  if  by  iiiondinate  desires,  wliiih 
render  it  inipMble  for  dr  to  ac(X)nipIi.sh  our  objects  in  life  without  sncli  extfesH  of  care ; 
if  by  friyoloas  habits ;  if  by  the  reading;  of  inddel  or  effeminate  literature ;  if  by  an  in- 
dolent life;  if  by  mny  self  indulgence  in  physical  regimen — we  render  the  habit  of  fiag- 
VMntary  prayer  impracticable  or  ummtural  to  us,  fr«  are  a'08$hig  the  methods  of  GixCa 
wtHemg.    Something  has  gone  wrong,  /«  going  wrong,  in  the  life  of  that  Christian   who 
iodiluiBidf  thus  estranged  from  filial  freedom  with  God.'*      [p.  10:).]     While  thet«e 
MiiriB  are  made  with  referesce  to  ejaculatory  prayer,  their  connection  shows  that,  so 
^Hthe  matter  of  enjoyment  is  concerned,  they  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  prayer. 
^  own  ezperienoea  show  the  same  thing. 

1  "  The  martyr  first,  whose  eagle  eye 
Gonld  p'erce  beyond  the  grave, 
Who  saw  Jiis  Master  in  the  sky, 
And  called  on  HSm  to  save : 
like  Him,  with  pardon  on  hb  tongue, 

In  midst  of  mortal  piin, 
Ht  prayed  for  them  that  did  the  wvoog : 

Who  follows  in  His  train  T*  Bishop  Heb«r. 

*  II  Timothy  IV :  16.  «  Acts  VII :  00. 
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TiOrd  drank,  and  having  been  baptized  with  the  baptism  wherewith 
He  was  baptissed/  when  they  like  Him,  had  offered  up  prayew  and 
supplications  with  strong  crying  and  tears  unto  Him  that  wag  able  to 
save  them  from  death,  were  heard  in  that  they  feared,' — they,  for  a 
time,  from  entering  and  tasting  death  ;  He,  forever,  out  of  death  once 
entered  and  tasted  for  all  men.'*  Let  them  tell  us  how  prayer  has 
procured  superhuman  endurance,  marvellous  intervention,  unexiiected 
assistance,  miraculous  escape  !  They  have  learned  well  the  place  of 
prayer  and  intercession  in  the  life  of  u  missionary.  Strengthened 
and  stimulated  by  the  object-lessons  they  are  furnishing  us,  let  us 
devote  ourselves  anew  to  the  divinest  of  all  human  employments- 
waiting  on  God.* 

Go,  then,  ye  who  are  preparing  or  disseminating  the  printed 
page — ^be  it  the  Bible  itself  or  the  book  or  tract  that  would  unfold  or 
enforce  it — go,  sow  your  neeil  beside  all  waters :  in  the  morning  sow 
your  seed  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  your  hand  ;  but  remembei> 
though  Paul  may  plant  and  Apollos  water,  Gtxl  alone  can  give  the 
increase  ;  so  pray, — ^pray  for  yoiu^lf  that  you  may  not  cease  to  sow 
through  observing  any  wind  of  doctrine,  but  may  go  forth,  though 
with  weeping,  to  bear  your  precious  seed ;  and  pray  that  the  seed, 
though  it  seem  to  die,  may  not  remain  alone,  but  may  spring  up  and 
keej)  bearing  its  thirty,  sixty  or  himdred  fold  till  the  fruit  of  ti» 
handful  of  com  in  the  top  of  the  mountain  shall  shake  like  Lebancm. 
Go,  ye  who  are  teachers,  back  to  your  schools,  and  with  an  eye  singlo 
to  God's  glory  teach  your  pupils  to  love  God  with  all  their  minds- 
teach  them  to  get  wisdom  and  with  all  their  getting  get  understand- 
ing ;  but  remember,  no  man  by  searching  can  find  out  God,  can  find 
out  the  Almighty  to  perfection,  for  the  wisdom  of  this  world  b 
foolLshne&s  with  Him  ;  so  pray, — pray  that  ye  may  be  spiritual,  judging 
all  things, — may  all  be  taught  of  God ;  and  that  your  scholars  may 
have  that  fear  of  the  Lord  which  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge ;  may 
add  unto  their  knowledge  temperance,  and  to  temperance  patience, 

iMarkX:38,39.  2Heb.V:7.  »Heb.II:9. 

^  The  reasonaUeneaB  of  diWne  ioterpisitioa  in  answer  to  human  prayer  is  beintt- 
fuUy  shown  in  a  litMe  tnu^t  entilled  The  Worth  €f  Prayer,  hj  Al?ah  Hovej.  D.  B^ 
LL.  D.,  till  recently  President  of  Newton  Theological  Institute. 
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and  to  patieDce  godliness  ;  and  that  they  may  in  all  things  copy  Him 
who  of  Gkxi  is  made  unto  us  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  eancti- 
fication  and  redemption.  Go,  ye  who  are  reformers,  go  back  to  youi 
work  of  reclaiming  fallen  humanity,  till  instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come 
up  the  fir  tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle  tree 
but  remember,  the  Ethiopian  cannot  change  his  skin,  nor  the  leopard 
his  spots ;  so  pray, — pray  that  ye  may  be  faithful  in  rescuing  Lot  from 
his  merciless  captors,  and  Bahab  from  her  sinful  abode,  and  then  pray^ 
too,  that  rescued  Lot  may  not  again  love  Sodom — that  rescued  Rahab 
may  become  as  a  mother  in  Israel.  Go,  ye  preachers  of  the  Gtospel, 
ye  evangelists,  go.  From  shore  to  shore  of  all  these  islands,  and  on 
the  Liland  Sea,  proclaim  your  glad,  God-sent,  evangel.  Be  not 
ashamed  of  your  gospel,  the  power  of  Gt)d  unto  salvation,  but  preach 
it  everywhere :  yet,  remember,  even  the  word  once  spoken  by  angeto 
was  unprofitable,  not  being  mixed  with  faith  in  those  that  heard  it ;  so 
pray, — ^pray  that  the  hearers  may  be  led,  through  the  power  of  the 
unseen  One  who  walks  with  you,  to  cry  out  '*  liord,  I  believe.  Help 
Thou  mine  unbelief,"  and  then  pray  that  the  preacher  may  be  much 
more  bold  to  speak  the  word  without  fear,  not  of  envy  and  strife,  but 
of  love  both  toward  God  and  man.  Aye,  whatever  the  diversities  of 
operations,  since  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  every  man 
to  profit  withal,  go,  whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with 
thy  might  as  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  then  be  careful  for  nothing,  but  in 
everything  by  prayer  and  supplication  with  thank^iving  let  your 
requests  be  made  known  unto  G<xi  ;  yet  remember  since  we  know  not 
what  manna:  of  spirit  we  are  of  nor  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we 
ought,  we  may  ask  amiss ;  so  pray, — ^pray  as  the  disciples  prayed 
"  Lord,  teach  us  how  to  pray."  4nd  may  He  be  merciful  unto  us 
and  bless  us  and  cause  His  face  to  shine  upon  us,  that  His  way  may 
be  known  upon  the  earth.  His  saving  health  among  all  nations. 

"  Now  unto  Him  that  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly  above 
all  that  we  ask  or  think,  according  to  the  power  that  worketh  in  us, 
nnto  Him  be  glory  in  the  church  by  Christ  Jesus  throughout  all  ages^ 
world  without  end«    Am^." 
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FIRST  PAPER. 

The  Attitude  of  the  Educational  Classes  towards  Christianity. 

Pbof.  Ernest  W,  Clement,  A.M.,  A.  B.  M.  U,,  Tokyo. 

(I  trust  you  will  all  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  this  toiric  k  a 
scholastic,  rather  than  a  religious,  subject  and  therefore  demands  a 
greater  emphasis  on  the  intellectual  than  on  the  spirituaL     I  have 
assumed  that  the  first  paper  this  morning  was  intended  to  be  histor- 
ical and  analytic ;  for  the  paper  that  follows  is  to  deal  with  the 
methods  of  work).     When  this  subject  was  assigned  to  me,  I  asked 
the  literary  committee  for  a  definition  of  its  scope,  but  was  meidj 
instnicted  t<3  make  my  own  limitations.     Having  recourse,  thcji,  to 
the  dictionary,  I  found  "  educational "  defined  as  meaning  "  of  or 
pertaining  to  education.*'     It  then  became  evident  that  thetenn 
**  educational  classes  "  must  include,  not  only  those  engaged  in  the 
management  and  conduct  of  education,   but  also  those  receiving 
education.      And,  while  all  of  these  engaged  in  educational  woik 
may  not  be,  but  certainly  ought  to  l)e,  and*  generally  are,  of  the 
"  educated  classes  "  ;  and,  while  all  of  the  "  educated  clafses  "  are 
not  directly  engaged  in  educational  work,  but  neverthlesa  exi^  aa 
indirect  influence  upon  the  caase  of  education  :  in  view  of  these  con- 
siderations, it  has  not  seemed  necessary  to  attempt  to  maintain  a 
strict  distinction  between  "  educated  '*  and  "  educational."     And  as 
the  "student  classes"  are  so  strongly  influenced  by  both  clasBOS 
mentioned  above,  and  are  also  the  prospective  "  educated  classes,''  I 
shall  include  them.     My  subject,  therefore,  practically  resolves  itsdf 
into  the  question :     What  was  and  is  the  attitude  of  the  educated 
classes  in  Japan  towards  Christianity  ? 
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After  careful  consideration  of  this  question,  I  have  come  to  the 
xmclusion  that  all  the  variaus  answers  may  be  summed  up  in  one 
word — "  hostility,"  *  This  may  be  active  or  only  passive ;  but  it 
sxpresses  a  state  of  mind  which  makes  it  difficult  to  accept  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible.  This  feeling  might  be  expressed  by  the  word 
"  indifference  "  in  most  cases,  or  by  the  word  "  prejudice,"  in  the 
sense  that  preconceived  and  long-established  notions,  whether  right 
3r  wrong,  prevent  one  from  being  open-minded  towards  new  doctrines 
3r  ideaa  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  seclusion  of  Japan,  whether 
lue  to  excessive  and  misdirected  zeal  on  the  part  of  Roman  Catholics, 
)T  to  mistaken  notions  of  Christianity  then  instilled  into  Japanese 
ninds,  proved  to  be  a  closing  of  the  Japanese  heart  against  the 
eachings  of  Jesus  Chriat. 

If  we  wish  to  ascertain  more  particularly  how  this  came  about, 
we  most  more  closely  investigate  and  carefully  analyze  the  Japanese 
nental  constitution,  as  developed  by  their  system  of  education. 
rheir  intellectual  training  came  from  three  sources,  of  greater  or  less 
mportance  in  diflferent  periods, — Shinto,  Buddhism,  and  Con- 
ncianism.  The  intellectual  histoiy  of  pre-Meiji  Japan  is  divided  by 
K>th  Griffis  and  Knox  into  three  periods,  ''  each  characterized  by  a 
lisiinctive  system  of  religion  and  ethics."  The  first  era  was  that  of 
he  "  early  insular  or  purely  native  thought,"  during  which  Shinto 
xrevailed  ;  and  it  lasted  until  the  eighth  centiuy,  A.D.  The  second 
leriod  extended  from  that  time  till  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was 
he  era  when  Buddhism  "  furnished  to  the  nation  its  religion,  philo- 
ophy,  and  culture."  The  third  period  *'  l)egan  with  the  establish- 
nent  of  peace  under  Tokugawa  lyeyasu  and  continued  until  the 
present)  period  of  Meiji :  "  during  this  era  the  "  develoi)ed  Confucian 
ihilosophy  "  was  "  the  creed  of  a  majority  of  the  educated  men  of 
^apan."  And  if  we  may  also  characterize  the  present  period,  we 
oay  call  it  the  "era  of  modern  science." 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  Shinto  and  Buddhism  had  influenced 

apanese  thought  for  centuries  before  the  period  of  seclusion  and  bad 

ot  been  able  to  prevent  the  remarkable  spread  of  Christianity  in  the 

6Qi  and  17th  centuries.    But  my  contention  on  this  point  is,  that, 

1  Bom.  8:7:  — '*  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  Qod." 
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whereas  previously  the  Japanese  mind  had  been  susceptible,  not  only 
to  Shinto  and  Buddhist,  but  also  to  Occidental,  ideas,  yet  during  the 
Tokugawa  period  of  seclusion,  when  Occidental  learning  only  filtered 
in  secretly  here  and  there,  the  ideas  of  Shinto,  Buddhism  and  Coa^ 
fiicianism  had  practically  unlimited  sway  and  succeeded  in  stereo- 
typing the  Japanese  intellect.^  • 

If,  then,  wo  take  up  these  doctrines  one  by  one,  we  should 
naturally  begin  with  Shinto,  and  ask  what  influence  it  had  npon 
Japanese  thought.  In  this  connection,  it  is  fcarcely  necessary  to 
discuss  the  question,  whether  Shinto  was  a  religion  or  not ;  because, 
in  the  Tokugawa  Era,  even  among  the  educated  classes,  it  had  more 
or  less  the  force  of  a  religion.  The  literati  of  those  days,  whether  of 
the  samurai,  or  of  the  priestly  class,  knew  little,  if  anything,  (^ 
hi<(..er  Criticism  or  any  other  kind  of  criticism ;  they  blindly  accepted 
the  theory  of  the  literal  inspiration  of  the  Kojiki,  which  was  a  BiUe 
to  them.  Now  we  all  know  very  well  that  the  doctrines  of  Shinto 
would  not  create  a  mental  atmosphere  in  which  the  teachings  of 
Christianity  could  thrive,  but  would  rather  develop  a  state  of  mind 
naturally  hostile  to  the  precepts  of  the  Bible.  For  Shinto  was  not 
only  polytheistic,  but  also  atheistic  for  that  reason,  because,  according 
to  so  eminent  an  authority  as  John  Stuart  Blackie,  polytheism  is  in 
reality  a  species  of  atheism.' 

Shinto  may  also  be  said  to  have  encouraged  idolatry;  for, 
although  "  historical  Shinto  has  no  idols,"  yet,  in  Aston's  opinion,* 
the  use  of  the  word  hashira  (pillar)  as  an  auxiliary  numenil  for 
deities,  su^ests  "  a  time  when  the  gods  of  Ja(>an  were  wooden  porta 
carved  at  the  top  into  a  rude  semblance  of  the  human  countenance." 
And,  even  though,  in  pure  Shinto  shrines,  no  image  is  visible,  yet 

1  "  There  was  established  a  society  impervious  '.o  foreign  ideas  from  without.''— 
Nitobe. 

s  *'  The  Tokugawa  Shogua^'  determined  to  so  limit  the  supply  of  mental  food  thit 
the  mind  of  Japtn  should  be  of  correctly  dwarfed  proportions  of  puniness." — Griffis  in 
"The  Religions  of  Japan.'' 

'  [Polytheism  teaches]  "  the  concrete  existence  of  such  fancies,  notiooi^  or  dopois 
about  God,  as  practically  result  in  a  denial  of  a  divine  order  and  beauty  and  hannooy  in 
that  reasoned  unity  of  things,  the  world/' 

4  The  Nihongi,  Vol  I.,  p.  3. 
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the  gohei,  *  or  pa]H*r  filo  s  and  the  mirror  are  emblemg  of  deity  and* 
practically  idols. 

Another  element  of  Shinto  was  impersonality,  by  which  the 
individual  wa«  completely  absorbed  in  the  family,  the  clan,  and  the 
state ;  but  this  feature  became  much  more  prominent  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Buddhist  teachings. 

Materialism,  too,  by  which  is  meant  any  doctrine  or  sentiment 
that  tends  to  exalt  matter  and  degrade  spirit,  or  to  a}x)lish  the  dis- 
tinction between  matter  and  spirit,  may  be  called  an  element  of 
Shinto. 

Shinto  also  emphasized  a  conceited  nationalism,  fostered  by 
myth  and  legend.  ^ 

But  there  was  one  more  tendency  among  the  primitive  Japanese, 
—one  that  is  naturally  associated  with  polytheism, — that  is,  the- 
tendency  to  pantheism.  Dr.  Griffis  says:'*  "The  Japanese  mind 
runs  to  pantheism  as  naturally  as  an  unpnined  grape-vine  runs  to 
fibre  and  leaves."  The  Japanese  came  spontaneously  to  see  eight 
myriads  of  gods  in  trees,  mountains,  rivers,  oceans,  serpents,  foxes, 
badgers,  unicorns,  queer-shaped  rocks,  lightning,  earthquake,  flood, 
typhoon,  pestilence,  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  etc.,  etc.  Thus  the 
natore- worship  of  the  Japanese  assumed  the  form  of  Animism,  Sha- 
manism, Fetichism,  Phallicism  and  other  degrading  kinds  of  supersti- 
tion. Again,  the  Shinto  ancestor-worship  was  the  deification  of 
femily  progenitors,  national  heroes  and  emperors,  whether  good,  bad 
or  indifferent,  and  often  set  up  for  reverence  frightfully  immoral 
personages.  Thus  the  Japanese  mind  became  accustomed  to  worship 
the  creation,  both  animate  and  inanimate,  instead  of  the  creator,*  the 
material  rather  than  the  spiritual,  and  easily  drifted  into  pantheism. 
and  materialism. 

Shinto,  of  course,  contains  doctrines  which  might  be  utilized  by 
the  Christian  teacher  in  leading  up  to  his  own  higher  and  nobler 

I'^OrigiBfttij  oflerings  of  white  cbth,  which,  from  ito  preciousneis,  wu  suppofled^ 
to  altfvcl  the  gods,  '  they  became  in  later  times  to  be  considered  as  the  seats  of  the  godi^^ 
■od  even  the  gods  themselyes.'  '^— Gary. 

<  See  T^WMBCtioos  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  Vol.  III.,  App.,  pp.  41,  46,  48. 

<  "<  The  Beligioiis  of  Japan,''  page  277.  ■     ^  Rom.  1 :  25. 
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'  conceptione.  The  doctrine  of  purificatioDy  for  instance,  in  Shinto  u 
more  physical  than  moral,  but  is  a  good  illustration  on  a  low  plane  of 
the  Biblical  doctrine  that  our  sins  are  washed  away  in  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  Shinto  doctrines  of  reverence  and  loyalty  to 
parent^,. prince  and  emperor  may  be  employed  as  the  starting  points 
from  which  to  teach  our  duties  to  God  and  Christ.  But  the  tendency 
of  Shinto  on  the  whole  was  not  along  the  line  of  the  tendency  of 
Christianity.  Sir  Ernest  Satow  *  has  called  it  nothing  more  than  an 
engine  for  reducing  the  people  to  a  condition  of  mental  slavery. 
Another  has  said :  *  '*  (In  its  highest  forms)  Shinto  is  simply  a  cul- 
tured and  intellectual  atheism  ;  in  its  lower  forms  it  is  blind  obedience 
to  governmental  and  priestly  dictates.^*  The  doctrines  of  Shmto, 
therefore,  including  atheism,  polytheism,  pantheism,  idolatry,  and 
materialism,  prcxiuced  naturally  a  mental  condition  that  would  be, 
not  merely  unrecuptive  or  indifferent,  but  actively  hostile  to  Christi- 
anity. 

We  come  next  to  Buddhism,  which   profoundly  affected  the 
mental  constitution  of  the  Jaimnese.     This  is  true  even  of  the  educat- 
ed classes,  for  tliougli  they  came  to  de.s[)irte  it  on  account  of  its  ina» 
of  siU)er8tition,  they  were  unable  to  escai)e  from  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  its  philosophy.     Dr.  Griffis  says :  ^     '*  Buddhism  has  so  donoi- 
nated  common,  popular  literature,  daily  life  and  speech,  that  all 
th(.*ir  mental  life  and  procedure  and  their  utterance  is  cast  in  tiie 
moulds  of  Buddhist  doctrine."      Prof.   Chamberlain    writes  mow 
IMirticularly :  ^     "  All  education  was  for  centuries  in  Buddhist  handa 
Buddhism  introduced  art:  introduced  medicine:  created  the  folk- 
lore of  the  country ;  created  its  dramatic  poetry  ;  deeply  influeoodd 
jwlitics  and  every  sphere  of  social  and  intellectual  activity ;  in  a  word, 
Buddhism  was  the  teacher  under  whose  instruction   the  JaiNuiese 
nation  grew  up."     It  may  not,  however,  be  necessary  to  go  much  into 
detail  in  this  division  of  the  subject,  because  many  of  the  points 
already  made  with  reference  to  Shinto  are  just  as  applicable  to  Budd- 
hism.  It  is  true,  for  instance,  that  Buddhism  contains  many  doctrines 
whicli  am  be  made  the  foundation  of  Christian  teaching.      But  it 

^  I  cannot  locale  the  quotation.         ^  '*  Tlie  Religions  of  Japan,*'  page  06. 
* "  The  r«e)igion8  of  Japan/'  pnge  320.        ^  <•  Things  Japanese." 
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is  also  none  the  less  evident  that  the  pfeneiul  tendency  of  Buddliisni 
would  be  to  create  a  mental  atino6])hore  naturally  hostile  to  tlie 
doctrines  of  the  Bible.  For  Buddhism,  in  the  form  in  which  it  has 
developed  in  Japan,  is  atheistic,  polytheistic,  pantheistic,  and  idola- 
trous. 

Anotha:  feature  of  Buddhism  is  its  impersonality.  "  Non-indi- 
viduaHtj'  is  ilie  general  principal  of  Buddhism."  ^  This  is,  of  courstj, 
directly  antagonistic  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  with  reference  to 
tlie  personality  of  God  and  the  necessity  of  individual  regeneration 
and  salvation  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  pessimism  of  Buddhism  also  is  in  dark  contrast  to  the 
optimism  of  Christianity ;  on  the  one  side,  despondency,  desjHiir, 
annihilation;  on  the  other  side,  faith,  hope,  aspiration,  love,  life 
eternal.  But,  j)erhap8,  this  is  one  of  the  points  in  which  Christianity 
may  easily  prove  its  superiority  to  Buddhism  by  clearly  supplying  the 
desires  and  satisfying  the  longings  of  the  human  soul. 

The  Buddhist  doctrine  of  transmigration  is  also  utterly  repug- 
nant to  the  Christian  idea  that  the  soul  of  man  comes  from  God  and 
returns  to  Grod. 

The  blind,  merciless  fatalism  of  the  Buddhist  in^wa  (cause  and 
effect)  is  only  another  illustration  of  the  all-pervading  atheism  ;  and 
this  doctrine  undoubtedly  contributed  largely  to  the  conoboration  of 
tbe  Japanese-Stoical  idea,  embodied  in  the  common  phrase,  sMkata 
ga  naiy  that  so  often  expresses  utter  helplessness  and  hopelessness. 
Chrir-tianity,  of  course,  in  this  case  also,  supplies  the  needed  help  and 
ho|)e ;  but  Christian  teachers  find  no  little  difficulty  in  eradicating 
the  deep  seated  ideas  of  generations  on  tliis  subject.  Dr.  Griffis  has 
-well  said :  •  "  Buddhism  is  law  but  not  Gospel '';  and  '^  Tlie  symbol 
of  Buddhism  is  the  wheel  of  the  law,  whicli  revolves  as  mercilessly 
88  ceaseleflsly.'' 

Some  peculiar  concepts  of  Buddhism  are  thus  described  by  Rev. 
B.  E.  Mc  Alpine:  "We  speak  of  God,  and  the  Japanese  mind  is 
filled  with  (ideas  of)  idols.  We  mention  sin,  and  he  thinks  of  eating 
flesh  or  the  killing  of  insects.  The  word  holiness  reminds  him  of 
crowds  of  pilgrims  flocking  to  some  famous  shrine,  or  of  some  an- 
1  '^  The  Be%ioiis  of  Japan,''  page  190.  > ''  The  Beligions  of  Japan." 
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chorite  sitting  lost  in  religious  abstraction  till  his  legs  rot  oflf.     Ho 
has  much  error  to  unlearn  before  be  can  take  in  the  truth/'  * 

In  the  third  place,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  Con- 
fucian element  in  the  make-up  of  the  Japanese  intellect.     '^  It  k 
acknowledged  that  there  is  in  ConfucianiHm  much  that  is  excellent 
concerning  the  relations  of  men,  and  many  points  in  which  the 
doctrines  of  Christian  revelation  are  almost  echoed."  *    But  there  we 
find  atheism,  agnosticism,  pantheism,  materialism,  n^ativism  and^ 
impersonality.     The  atheism  is  not  that  of  affirming  that  there  is  m^ 
God,  but  of  not  saying  that  there  is  a  God,  of  ignoring  the  questior^ 
of  the  existence  of  God.    The  materialism  is  like  that  of  Shinto  and. 
Buddhism ;  and  the  agnosticism  is  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  tke 
present  age  in  the  Occident.     The  impersonality  is  seen  in  the  use  of 
ihe  word  "  Heaven  "  instead  of  "  God."     The  negativism  is  illus- 
trated by  the  "  silver  rule  "  of  Confucius  in  contrast  to  the  "  golden 
nile  "  of  Christ     Concerning  pantheism.  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin  has 
testified  as  follows : '    "  (Confucianism)    has    degenerated    into  a 
pantheistic  medley,  and  renders  worship  to  an  impersonal  anima 
mundi  under  the  leading  forms  of  visible  nature." 

Egregious  conceit,  manifesting  itself  in  a  narrow  patriotism  and 
unreasonable  anti-foreign  spirit,  may  also  be  called  a  feature  of  Con- 
fucianism. I  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  this  spirit  of  bigotry  is  not 
also  traceable  to  Shinto  influence ;  but  I  mean  that  the  natural  pa- 
triotism of  Shinto  was  confirmed,  and  possibly  even  narrowed,  by  the 
prevalent  Confucianism  of  the  Tokugawa  Era.  The  extent  to  which 
-the  anti-foreign  spirit  has  interfered  with  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  both  Japan  and  China  is  sufficiently  well  known  to  need 
mere  mention.  And,  of  all  the  unreasonable  objections  raiseL 
against  Christianity,  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  irrational,  but^ 
at  the  same  time  it  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful. 

Now  it  is  not,  perhaps,  too  strong  a  statement  to  say  that,  o^ 
the  three  elements,  (Shinto,  Buddhism,  and  Confucianism),  that  con^ — 
tributed  more  or  less  to  the  formulation  of  Japanese  thought  durin^S 
the  250  years  of  seclusion,  Confucianism   was  the  most  influentiW"! 

^  Quoted  in  **The  Religions  of  Japan/*  p.  28S. 

*  "  The  Chinese,"  p.  lOS.  3  Smith's  "  Chinese  aiaracieristics,*  page  S07. 
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Lg  the  educated  classes.  Buddhism,  as  I  have  said  before,  was 
sed,  and  Shinto  had  a  period  of  n^lect  and  decay,  followed, 
true,  by  a  revival  of  pure  Shinto,  in  harmony,  however,  as  far  as« 
ble,  with  Confucianism.  Prof.  Chamberlain  says  ^  that  "  during 
;wo  hundred  years  that  followe<l,  the  whole  intellect  of  the 
:iy  was  moulded  by  Confucian  ideas."  And  Rein  also  testifies 
in  Japan  "  widely  diffused  religious  indifference  and  formal 
sm  are  tlie  consequences  "  of  the  pursuit  of  Confucianism.  Dr 
is  bears  similarly  strong  testimony.* 

We  have  now  analyzed  the  three  principal  elements  in  the 
al  constitution  of  the  Japanese  as  developed  under  the  old 
•  of  things.  If  we  compare  these  analyses  we  find  that  bigotry 
ationalism,  is  common  to  Shinto  and  Confucianism;  that 
theism  and  idolatry  are  common  to  Shinto  and  Buddhism,  and 
only  apparently  lacking  in  Confucianism,  because  it  ignores 
ions  matters;  and  that  atheism,  pantheism,  materialism  and 
Tsonalit}'  are  common  to  all.*  We  are  thus  able  to  comprehend 
ly  the  kind  of  mental  pabtdum,  intellectual  nourishment,  that 
Japanese  mind  received,  particularly  during  the  period  of  seclu- 
and  crystallization  ;  and  wo  need  not  be  surprised  that  when 
stian  doctrines  were  offered  as  food,  a  sort  of  mental  nausea  was 
.need.  Many  a  Japanese  would  sympathize  with  Vinicius,  the 
lg  Soman  who  "  felt  that,  if  he  wished  to  follow  that  teaching 
ristianity)  he  would  have  to  place  on  a  burning  pile  all  hi 
ights,  habits  and  character,  his  whole  nature  up  to  that  moment 


*  I  can  not  loaite  this  quotation. 


2  «  The  Religions  of  Japan,"  page  135. 
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burn  them  into  ashes,  and  then  fill  himself  with  a  life  altogether 
different  and  an  entirely  now  fouI."     ("  Quo  VadLs/') 
•        It  is  not  therefore  at  all  strange  that  when  Japan  was  opened 
to  the  world,  and  Occidental  learning  and  literature  poured  in,  the- 
atheism,  pantheism,  materialism  and  agnosticism  of  the  West  met 
with  sj'inpathetic  reception,  and  tended  to  confirm  the  beliefto^ 
Feudal  Japan.     The  antiquated  and  woni-out  gannents  of  Shinto^ 
•  Buddhl^^m   and   Confiicianism   were   often   willingly  and   speedily 
discarded  ;  hut  the  old  Ix^lirfs  in  their  new  Occidental  dress  weiro 
gladly  retained.     Thus  it  was  apparently  possible,  without  any  in- 
tellectual revolution  or  cataclysm,  to  fall  into  line  with  the  progres- 
sive nations  of  the  world  ;  and  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Sjiencer  and  tha^ 
school  of  philosophers  l)ecame  the  teachers  of  the  would-be  scholaiar 
of  Japan.     Accordingly  the  indifference,  prejudice  and  hostility  o^ 
the  educated  classes  to  Christianity  continue  to  be  experienced. 

The  condition  of  Japan  at  the  time  of  her  opening,  and  eveic- 
now,  though  to  a  much  less  extent,  may  l)e  siimmed  up  in  the  words 
i>f  Paul.     In  his  letter  to  the  Komans,Mie  utters  this  indictment  ;. 
"  Professing  themselves  to  1x3  wise,  they  became  fools,  and  changed 
the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  for  the  likeness  of  an  image  of^ 
corruptible  man,  and  of  birds,  and  four-footed  Ix^ists  and  creepinjr 
things.     Wherefore  God  gave  them  up  in  the  lasts  of  their  heartP 
unto   uncleanness,   that  their  bodies  should  be  dishonored  amonjr 
themselves  ;  for  that  they  exchanged  the  truth  of  God  for  a  lie  and-- 
wori^hipped    and   served   the   creature  rather  than    the    Creator.'^ 
And  again  writing  to  the   Corinthians,*  he   proj)Ound8  this  most5^ 
})rof()Und  paiudox,  the  inspiration   of  which    is   unquestionable: — -^ 
"  Where  is  the  wise  ?  where  is  the  scribe  ?  where  is  the  disputer  of  thi^^ 
world?  hath  not  God   made   foolish  the   wisdom  of  the   world ?^ 
For  seeing   that   in   the   wisdom   of  God  the  world   through  it^^ 
wisdom   knew   not   God,  it  was  God's  good  pleasure  through  th^^ 
foolishness  of  the  preaching  to  save  them   that   believe.      Seein^C 
that  Jews  ask  for  signs,  and  Greeks  seek  after  wisdom :    but  w^i^ 
preach   Christ  crucified,   unto   Jews   a   stumbling-block,  and  iuit^==^ 
Gentiles  foolishness  ;  but  unto  them  that  are  called,  both  Jews  an*::* 

J  Rom.  2  r  22-25.  « I  Cor.  1 :  20-26. 
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re^,  Christ  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God.  BecaiiM 
e  foolishness  of  God  is  wLsor  than  men  ;  and  the  weakness  of  God 

stronger  than  men/'  Now,  inaHmueh  as  the  Ja])aneHe,  in  niiiuy 
iBts,  may  fittingly  he  called  the  Romans  of  the  Orient,  and  m 
ne  points  might  be  called  the  Greeks  of  the  Orient,  both  of  the 
ssages  quoted  above  are  i)eculiarly  api)licable.  In  fact,  himian 
tare  is  quite  the  same  the  world  over,  as  Paul  well  understood  and 
ight  the  Corinthian  Christian :  ^ — "  Now  the  natural  man  receiveth 
t  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God :  for  they  are  foolishness  unto 
□a ;  and  he  cannot  know  them  because  they  are  spuitually  judged 
seemed).  But  he  that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  tilings,  and  ho 
mself  is  judged  of  no  man.  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of 
B  Lord,  that  he  should  instruct  bim  ?  But  we  have  the  mind  of 
mat"  And  it  is  just  because  we  have  received  the  Spirit  of  God 
at  we  are  expected  to  instmct  others. 

It  is  the  same  old  story.  The  seed  of  Gospel  truth  may  bo 
vn  in  the  heart ;  and  when  the  Japanese  mvanlf  wise  in  his  own 
iceit,  "  heareth  the  word  of  the  kingdom  and  understandeth  it  not^ 
en  Cometh  the  wicked  one  and  catcheth  away  that  which  was  sown 

his  heart.''  *  Or,  if  it  is  not  sacrilegious  to  change  in  one  point 
Prist's  application  of  that  parable,  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  heart,  but 
^  not  spring  up  because  the  soil  is  hard  and  rocky. 

And  this  figure  naturally  suggests  the  thought  of  the  advantage 

preparing  the  soil,  whenever  it  is  possible  so  to  do.  It  was  in 
'h  a  way  as  this  that  the  adamant  hillsides  of  New  Hampshire, 
»^ed  of  their  rocks,  either  dug  up  or  blasted  away,  and  thus 
'pared  for  cultivation,  were  made  capable  of  affording  sustenance 
E^triarchal  families.  Now,  in  this  mission  field,  Christian  educa- 
Ki,  (not  nominally  or  superficially,  but  thoroughly  Christian),  may 
•  ina]itly  be  called  a  preparation  for  the  Gospel.  Tlie  unbelieving, 
^  indifferent,  the  hard-hearted,  if  even  unsuspectingly  trained  to 
-k  at  nature,  history,  mankind  and  life  with  true  reverence,  will  bt^ 
^•ing  intellectual  boulders  removed.  It  seems  to  me  therefore, 
It  any  method  of  work,  whether  social,  philanthropic,  educational, 

1 1  Cbr.  8 :  14-16.  >  Matt.  13 :  19. 
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DT  what-not,  that  tends  or  heljis  to  remove  prejudice  and  disann 
hostility,  is  proper  missionary  activity. 

We  are  laboring  among  a  people,  who,  although  "  too  supersti- 
tious," are  "  not  highly  endowed  with  what  has  been  termed  the 
religious  faculty."  *  The  fatalistic  and  stoical  philosophy  that  ha? 
prevailed  has  deadened  sentimentality  and  developed  a  compamtivelj 
unemotional  nature.  And  yet  we  all  know  that  the  Japanese  aw 
abundantly  capable,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  being  aroused 
and  stirred  up ;  that  their  emotions  are  only  dormant  and  may  he 
Awakened ;  and  that 

"  Down  in  the  human  heart, 

Crushed  by  the  temjuter, 
Feelings  lie  buried  that  grace  can  restore : 

Touched  by  a  loving  heart. 

Wakened  by  kindness. 
Chords  that  were  broken  will  vibrate  once  more." 
As  Dr.  Qriffis  has  well  expressed  it,^  "  The  avenige  Jai)ane8e  man 
has  not  come  to  that  self-consciousness,  that  searching  of  heart,  that 
fielf-seeing  of  sin  in  the  light  of  a  Holy  God's  countenance  which  the 
Gospel  compels.  Yet  this  is  extictly  what  the  Japanese  need.  Only 
Christ's  Gospel  can  give  it."  They  must  be  led  to  see  and  realise 
that 

"  The  fear  of  the  Lord  Ls  the  beginning  of  wisdom : 

And  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  One  is  understanding.''  * 
We  all  know  that  seed  sown  even  in  stony  soil  does  often  spring 
up  and  that  a  tiny  plant  is  able  to  push  its  way  through  some 
Aperture  in  a  boulder,  or  even  split  a  rock  and  force  its  way  oat  into 
the  sunshine.  It  k  therefore  our  duty  faithfully  to  sow  the  seed, 
though  we  know  not  which  shall  prosper.  And  wo  shall  surely  see, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  many  of  the  wise  men  of  Japan  brioging 
their  treasures  to  oflfer  unto  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

1  Huish  ;  "  Japan  and  its  Art,"  p.  36. 

«  "  The  Religions  of  Japan,"  page  285.  »  Prov.  9 :  10. 
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DISCUSSION. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Db  Forest,  D.D.,  A.  B.  C,  Sendai. 

Professor  Clement  has  given  us  an  able  presentation  of  the  three 
storical  soaroes  from  which  came  the  ordinary  mental  attitude  of  the 
.panese  towards  Christianity.  What  I  have  to  say  will  start  from 
0  last  sentence  of  this  paper ; — '*  We  shall  surely  see,  as  toe  have 
ready  seeuy  so^ne^  perhaps  many  of  the  toise  men  of  Japan  bringing 
lir  treasures  to  offer  wnio  the  lM*d  Jesus  Chriei. 

The  first  thing  to  be  said  Ls  that  it  is  mainly  from  the  Educoled 
asses  that  come  the  40,000  ProtestaiU  Cliristians  of  Japan,  You 
nnot  cover  the  educated  classes  with  any  one  adjective  like  ^'  hostile,'' 
"  indiiferent."  There  is  a  very  small  hostile  minority.  There  is  a 
•ge  indifferent  majority.  But  there  is  also  a  large  friendly  minority, 
d  a  small  aggressive,  earnest,  Christian  minority. 

Let  me  give  a  few  facts.  In  the  northern  third  of  this  Empire, 
ne  missionaries  are  made  honorary  members  of  one  of  the  great 
dcational  societies.  Again  and  again  we  are  iisked  to  address  these 
deties  and  full  liberty  is  given  to  say  anything  we  wish  to  say,  I 
d  ten  principals  of  as  many  Middle  sohoobs  to  dinner  recently,  one 
two  of  whom  are  open  Christians,  and  only  one  of  the  ten  w.vs 
posed  to  Christianity  so  far  as  I  could  learn.  The  principal  of  a 
>rmal  School  told  me  that  it  was  necessary  that  teachers  should  have 
igion,  and  he  was  glad  that  a  score  of  the  gradoiites  and  under- 
iduates  had  recently  been  baptized  into  the  religion  of  Je-sus.  The 
incipal  of  a  Middle  school  stated  in  a  meeting  of  educators  where  no 
reigner  was  present  but  it  was  told  me  afterwards,  that  there  was 
eat  need  of  more  Western  civilization,  and  that  the  best  way  to  get 
would  be  to  get  missionaries  to  come  and  live  in  their  city  of 
),00O. 

The  fact  is  that  the  demand  for  Christian  teachers  in  Qovernmeot 
hools  has  been  so  great  for  the  last  few  years  that  it  has  been  im- 
^ible  to  keep  the  evangelists  and  pastors,  cmd  numbers  of  them 
ve  gone  into  official  employment. 
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Then  right  here  in  Tokyo,  eminent  ChriPtians  are  ia  every  dfjiarl- 
raent  of  responsible  life, — Christian  statesmen,  ChriJ?tian  officiaK 
Christian  edncatorp  and  Christian  authors.  Dr.  Green's  pjiper  to  The 
Independent  has  been  copied  in  various  magazines  and  tells  tl>e  world 
how  abnormal  is  the  proportion  of  eminent  Christian  men  here,  and 
their  influence  is  so  widely  felt  that  when  the  ultra-conservatives  cf 
the  Educational  Department  last  year  loaded  up  their  nttty  old  gun 
of  opposition  to  Christianity  and  fired  it  oif,  it'  kicked,  and  hurt  iti 
authors  so  baldly  that  the  efifect  of  that  action  is  already  wliollr 
nullified.  I  have  baptized  more  Christian  teachers  since  tliat  hostile 
edict  than  in  the  four  years  preceding.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter 
that  says  six  of  the  professors  in  the  Higher  Normal  School  here  are 
Christians,  Without  saying  anything  more  it  is  evident  that  a 
remarkable  section  of  the  educated  people  are  friendly  to,  and  helpiog 
on  the  progress  of  Christianity. 

But  I  want  to  say  a  word  on  the  "  indifference ''  over  whidi 
there  Is  so  much  lamentation.  Have  we  ever  tiiought  how  much  we 
owe  to  this  very  indifference  ?  Had  the  Japanese  l)een  as  fanatic  a» 
the  Mohamedans,  or  had  they  generally  been  of  the  same  mind  as 
those  seventeen  ronin  who  assassinated  Baron  li  KanK)n  thirty  five 
years  ago,  because  he  had  made  *'  treaties  that  abolished  the  custoinaiy 
trampling  upon  the  picture  of  Christ,  and  gave  foreigners  penuissiou 
to  build  houses  of  worship  for  their  evil  religion,''  Townsend  Harris 
could  have  made  no  treaty,  there  could  liave  been  no  glorious  XXVHI 
Article  in  the  Constitution  that  guarantees  religious  freedom,  and 
there  would  be  no  conference  of  400  Protestant  missionaries  here  to 
day.  This  indifference,  in  the  providence  of  God,  has  been  a  wall  of 
protection  for  everyone  of  us  all  these  years.  It  is  the  second  necessaij 
step  in  the  evolution  of  religkxi  here.  It  is  a  prei>aration  for  the 
third  and  last  step  of  welcome.  Only  the  other  day  I  beard  Professor 
Inoue  Tetsujiro,  of  the  Imperial  University  address  a  thousand  teachenL 
This  man  who  has  written  so  strongly  against  Christianity  surprised  w 
all  with  this  statement : — '^  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified  between  two 
thieres.  Who  knows  the  names  of  the  thievies  ?  They  are  dead  and 
gone.     But  Jesus  lires  and  ever  will  live,  because  of  the  loftiness  rf 
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lis  ethical  teachings."    Thus  many  thoughtful  men  are  changing  from 
lostility  to  indifference,  and  from  indifference  to  admiration. 

But  we  shall  have  no  accurate  idea  of  the  way  influential  people 
-^ard  our  religion  unless  we  cease  to  confound  dislike  of  Christian 
loctrines  with  hatred  of  Christianit}'.  The  men  of  Japan  are  turning 
markedly  towards  the  ethical  teachings  of  Jesus,  while  they  distrust 
ind  didike  tlie  miraculous  with  which  his  life  is  intertwined.  Christ 
18  Teacher  is  being  widely  welcomed.  Christ  as  the  Blsen  Bedeemer 
)f  the  world)  sent  to  save  us  from  sin,  is  not  regarded  with  much 
AYor.  But  I  see  no  reason  why  the  love  of  Christ  as  the  greatest  of 
noral  teachers  should  not  be  a  splendid  preparation  for  faith,  at  last, 
n  the  Risen  Son  of  God,  the  Lord  of  all. 

BeV.  SlDKEY  L.  GULICK  I 

If  Japan  is  to  l)e  won  for  Christ,  the  educated  classes  must  be 
von.  To  be  won  they  miwt  be  understood.  It  is  often  said  that 
he  Jiapanese  have  no  religious  nature.  It  is  a  mistake.  The  nation 
3  in  a  state  of  transition  in  religion  as  in  every  thing  else.  The 
Qtellect  of  the  nation  has  made  enormous  progress  and  can  no  longc^r 
est  satisfied  with  the  old  faiths,  with  their  superstitions  and  puer- 
lities.  Knowing  no  better  religious  faith  than  that  offeretl  by 
>hiuto,  Buddhism,  and  Confucianism,  is  it  strange  that  they  are 
ndifferent  to  religion  ?  Would  not  we  be  in  their  places  ?  Old 
bnns  of  Ixilief  are  necessarily  given  up  before  new  ones  are  taken 
ip.  But  this  very  dissatisfaction  with  the  old  religions,  and  their 
ejection,  is  itself  a  sign  of  religious  progrtas. 

We  are  also  .told  that  the  Japanese  are  "  impersonal."  This 
Iso  is  a  mistake.  It  is  better  to  say  that  the  old  social  order  was 
ommunal  instead  of  individualistic,  as  in  the  West.  Individuality 
WHS  merged  in  the  family  and  clan,  and  was  largely  submerged. 
/Hthough  Buddhism  is  an  intensely  individualistic  religion,  it  made 
no  contribution  to  the  development  of  the  social  order  toward  in- 
dividaalism,  because  of  its  extreme,  atomistic  individualism.  It 
takes  man  entirely  out  of  his  social  relations.  It  consequently  has 
no  social  ideal  and  no  social  enthusiasm.  Buddhism  therefore  failed 
fe  iQodify  the  Japanese  communal  social  order,  nor  did  it  nor  could 
'^  develop  well-r»uiided,  high-grade  personality.    But  the  Japanese 
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aro  not  on  that  account  •' imi)em)nal,"  only  largely  communal  b 
their  methods  of  life  and  thought. 

Japanese  young  men  are  said  to  be  quite  indifferent  to  religion. 
Although  that  is  largely  true,  yet  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  universally  so.  Large  numbei-s  of  the  younger  and  more 
thoughtful  men  are  interested,  l)oth  in  religion  in  geneml  and  in 
Christianity  in  particular.  They  are  discovering  that  a  countnr  j 
withour  a  genuine  religious  faith  is  doomed.  And  non-Christians 
are  lioginning  to  say  very  widely  that  Christianity  is  the  only  hope 
for  Japan.     It  is  Christianity  or  nothing. 

In  Wi)rking  for  Ja]>an  and  for  the  eilucated  classes  let  iw  see  to 
it  fii-st  of  all  that  we  understand  them. 

Mrs.  G.  p.  Pierson  : 

The  most  vital  enemy  to  Christianity  in  Japan  to-day  is  Shin- 
toism.     Buddhism  is  an  open  enemy  and  can  he  met  and  overcome. 

Shintoism  is  a  conceale<l,  insiduous  foe.  Closely  entwined  with 
patriotism  and  a  proi)er  respect  and  sentiment  for  the  ti*aditions  and 
history  of  ancient  Japan^  it  yet  is  idolatrous  in  its  essence,  and  w 
a  subtle  form  of  idolatry  pervades  the  whole  community.  Look  at 
the  little  shrines  in  the  bock  part  of  every  schoolhouse  in  Japan,  in 
which  the  emperor's  picture  is  kept.  On  the  emperor's  birth-day  the 
8ch(X)l  children  are  marched  to  the  Shinto  shrines  to  make  their 
obeisance. 

Kr,v.  E.  H.  JoxES : 

I  want  to  protest  against  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Gulick  that  in 
order  that  Ja^mn  may  be  won  for  Christ  the  educated  classes  must 
be  won.  "  The  common  people  heard  Him  gladly  *'  it  is  written. 
"  Not  many  wise  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  nobk 
are  called."  Mr.  Wishard  says  that  Japan  is  an  exception  among 
the  countries  \mng  evangelized  in  that  here  the  educated  are  mm 
first.  But  are  the  educated  won  ?  As  in  all  the  world  so  here  yoa 
will  find  that  evangelization  must  begin  with  the  common  people  and 
work  from  them  upward.  I  stand  for  the  evangelization  of  th# 
common  people. 

Rev,  E.  C.  Fry  : 

Leas  than  two  years  ago,  one  of  the  hiding  pn>fesBor8  in  t?i<^ 
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Imperial  University  said  in  tin  address  at  an  important  meeting  of 
educationalists,  'Japanese  find  great  difficulty  in  accepting  a 
religion,  which,,  by  the  stress  which  it  puts  on  its  assertion  that  there 
is  but  one  true  God,  interferes  with  the  proper  expression  of  the 
respect  which  we  feel  to  be  due  to  our  ancestors.'  Perhaps  that 
utterance  throws  some  light  on  the  subject  we  are  now  discussing. 


SECOND  PAPER 

Methods  of  Eeaching  the  Student  Classes,  and  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  Work. 

Galen  M.  Fisher,  Sec,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Tokyo. 

Japan  is  a  land  of  quick  adaptations  to  new  conditions,  Simul- 
taneously with  the  adoption  of  new  social  and  political  ideas  from  the 
West,  she  founded  her  system  of  education  and  began  training  men  to 
master  and  apply  those  ideas.  The  elders  were  for  the  most  part  too 
set  in  their  ways  to  learn  to  handle  untried  machinery,  hence  plastic 
youths  have  been  and  are  still  being  thrust  into  posts  of  responsibility 
to  an  extent  almost  un][)aralleled  in  any  other  nation.  Moreover, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  a  prominent  educator  of  Tokyo,  ninety 
out  of  every  one  hundred  leaders  in  public  and  professional  life  have 
received  a  high  school  or  coU^  education. 

And  as  the  oi^nizution  of  society  becomes  more  complex  and 
Japan's  relations  with  other  nations  become  more  strenuous,  the  nation 
mnst  increasingly  depend  upon  educated  men  for  guidance.  There- 
fore, if  the  forces  of  Christianity  would  mould  the  Ufe  of  coming 
Atpan,  they  must  win  to  Christ  the  allegiance  of  the  men  in  the 
higfaer  institutions  of  learning.  What  oracle  can  divine  the  power 
they  may  wield!  Glance  at  the  following  summary  of  the  male 
itudeots  of  the  Empire : — ^ 

In    2    Imperial  Universities,      .    •    •    •    •      2,560 

„   48    Normal  Schools, 6,618 

„     6    High  Schools, 4,664 

*  Befrm  of  tlw  Defmrtment  of  Edacation  for  1S9S. 
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,^    16  Commercial  Scboob,   ......  5,995 

jy   41  Professional  Schools, 10^854 

„   86  Technical  Schools, 5,197 

jy  165  Government  and  Private  Academies, .  65,793 

101,681 
Less  boys  in  Ist  and  2nd  years  of  Academies, 

(estimated), 40.000 

61.681 

What  a  challenge  to  the  Church  !  Sixty  thousand  students,  an 
army  corps  of  the  future  generals  of  society,  the  most  intelligent, 
plaptic,  awe-inspiring  body  in  the  Empire  ! 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  hardly  a  missionary  or  pastor  in  tbe 
land  who  is  not  working  more  or  less  to  reach  students.  This  is  due,  oo 
the  one  hand,  to  the  admitted  significance  of  students,  and  on  the 
other,  to  their  unusual  eagerness  to  learn  and  their  openness  to  con- 
viction. There  are  two  chief  agencies  at  work  for  them:  first  and 
foremost  the  Church  and  missionary  body,  who  operate  from  without 
and  strive  to  bring  students  under  their  influence  and  into  (heir 
fellowship ;  the  other,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associationi  a 
specialized  ageot  of  the  Church  to  reach  a  special  class,  carrying  on 
from  within  a  campaign  by  students  for  students. 

I.  The  methods  employed  may  be  classified  9s  direct  and 
indirect,  although  they  often  bl^nd.  Among  indirect  or  institatkMial 
methods  may  be  named :  (a)  English  schools,  (b)  literary  and  debating 
clab>,  (c)  music  classes,  (d)  reading  rooms,  (e)  entertainments,  (f)  hoji 
clubs,  (g)  lectm-es. 

a.  The  sufficient  justication  for  the  scores  of  English  cksses  and 
schools  conducted  by  miadonaries  is  that  they  soften  the  soil  for  the 
implanting  of  Christian  truth.  But  care  is  required  lest  they  end 
with  the  mere  softening.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  our  language  if 
80  impregnated  with  Christian  and  Biblical  allusions  that  the  teaching 
of  it  alone  is  a  work  worthy  of  the  missionary.  Yet  it  must  ba 
remembered  that  such  chance-sown  seed  rarely  yields  a  harvest  Draw  * 
ing  from  the  experience  of  others,  we  may  venture  to  formulate  tb.  *^ 
following  principles  for  English  schools;      1.    There  should  be 
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toition  foe,  to  limit  the  enrollment  to  earnest  men  and  to  make  tbem 
mi£  respecting  and  the  school  partially  self  supporting.  2.  The  Bible, 
in  English  or  Japanese  or  botk,  should  be  taught  either  as  a  part  of 
the  curriculum  or,  if  roluntary,  at  a  time  likely  to  secure  a  general 
attendance.  3.  All  the  teachers  should  be  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
Christian  aim  of  the  school.  4.  The  work  sliould  be  dovetailed  into 
the  positive  evangelistic  agencies  of  the  Church.  r>.  The  curriculuni 
should  be  definite  and  progressive.  A  missionary  in  Niigata  who 
found  scattering  English  teaching  an  interference  with  other  work,  hit 
upon  the  plan  of  arrangii^  a  series  of  classes  with  examinations  and 
promotions  and  devoting  one  day  a  week  exclusively  to  teaching. 

h.  An  English  literary  and  debating  club  is  perhaps  less  easily 
shaped  toward  an  evangelistic  end  than  an  English  school.  However, 
the  possibility  is  attefited  by  an  excellent  example  in  Tokyo,  where  the 
secret  of  suocen  lies  in  having  a  nucleus  of  members  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  missionary's  purpose. 

c.  Music  classes  for  the  singing  of  foreign  hymns  and  other 
music  would  seem  to  be  especially  eiFective  in  o{)ening  up  the  wells  of 
sociability  and  confidence  between  missionary  and  student.  Two 
Christian  graduates  of  the  Tokyo  lra|)erial  University  have  told  me 
that  English  hymns  learned  in  pre-Christian  days  had  not  only  helped 
to  win  their  hearts  to  Christ,  but  steadied  them  under  the  stress  of 
doubt* 

d.  Wholesome  entertainments  should  certainly  find   place   in 

indirect  work  for  students,  especially  in  large  cities,  where   vicious 

amusements  appeal  strongly  to  students  living  in  cheerless  l(xlging- 

housee.       They  would    serve    both    as    counter-attractions    and  as 

endenoe  that  the  followers  of  Him  who  graced  the  wedding  at  Cana 

iMlieve  in  ministering  to  all  sides  of  a  roan's  nature.     In  this  category 

<xine  not  only  good  concerts  and  patriotic  celebiatioiit?,  but  the  magic- 

hntern  lectures  which  please  the  eye  while  they  touch  the  soul  unaware^ 

Bm  not  the  Church  and  the  missionary  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian 

'Attociation  a  special  duty  in  the  way  of  creating  a  clean  social  life  for 

^  Ohrntian  stodent,  who  too  often  gives  up  the  pleasures  enjoyed 

^^^kfm  eonverskm,  only  to  receive  none  in  their  stead  ? 

e.  Beading  and  g^ime  rooms  have  been  opened  by  some  miaiion- 
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aries  in  their  homes.  Curiosity  to  see  a  foreign  home,  interest  in  tlie 
illustrations  or  hunger  for  good  literature  may  draw  the  students  insidf, 
— and  then  the  missionary  is  to  blame  if  their  interest  goes  no  further. 
Merely  as  a  dike  against  the  ubiquitous  flood  of  rapid  and  ofasoene 
novels  lying  in  every  book-stalK  such  a  room  abundantly  justifies  the 
trouble  and  expense.  Many  publications  could  be  obtained  at  reduced 
rates  or  free,  as  for  example,  27*6  Student  Ghristian  Union^  The  Shif^ 
seiki  and  The  Bible  Studyj  Eanzo  Uchimura's  excellent  magazine. 

f.  The  above  methods  appeal  chiefly  to  students  above  sixteen 
years  of  ago,  but  we  cannot  overlook  the  thousands  of  school-bojs 
l)etween  thirteen  and  sixteen.  They  slip  through  the  sieve  of  Chris- 
tian work  here  as  alarmingly  as  in  other  countries.  If  they  hare 
been  in  the  Sabbath  school  in  childhood,  they  desert  it  as  thef 
approach  their  teens  and  find  no  other  agency  that  appeals  to  them. 
Dno  of  the  best  waj^s  of  retaining  an  influence  over  them  is  throng 
Kn's  Clubs,  based  on  a  recognition  of  the  social  and  mechanical  bent 
of  boj-B,  and  leading  them  gently  into  the  path  of  purity,  temperance, 
brotherliness  and  an  intelligent  acceptance  of  Christ*  I  have  found 
men  in  the  professional  schools  of  Tokyo  proud  to  continue  member- 
ship  in  such  a  club,  and  over  them  the  missionary  founder  retained 
her  influence  unabated. 

g.  In  the  winning  of  students  it  is  of  strategic  importance  to 
win  the  friendliness  if  not  the  coc^peration  of  their  teachers.  Heno6 
lectures  before  educational  associations  on  pedagogy  and  ethics  from 
the  Christian  standpoint  are  worth  all  the  time  they  cost.  Four 
missionaries  of  my  acquaintance  have  gained  the  esteem  of  education- 
al and  civil  officials  over  a  large  section  by  delivering  such  lectons. 
One  of  them  supplemented  his  lectures  by  teaching  English  one  hoar 
a  day  for  a  week  in  a  high  school,  and  thereby  not  only  disarmed  tlie 
prejudice  against  Christianity  of  the  intellectual  leaders  of  a  citj 
but  also  secured  a  wide  hearing  for  his  preaching.  Furthermoie, 
such  lectures  demonstrate  that  the  missionary  is  not  only  a  religioniit, 
in  the  narrow  sense,  but  an  educated  man  whose  religion  touches  ani 
vitalizes  every  phase  of  human  life.  At  a  time  when  sensational 
newspapers  as  well  as  dignified  magazines  are  bristling  with  discoaa- 

*See  Japm  EeangHiil,  Vol  7,  Ka  7»  p.  226. 
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810118  on  the  demoralization  of  students  and  the  relation  of  religion 
to  education,  what  surer  way  is  there  to  turn  the  eyes  of  educators  to 
the  Christian  solution  of  these  problems  ? 

All  this  institutional  and  indirect  work  pla}'s  the  part  of  8ui>i)er5 
end  miners  in  our  campaign  to  help  students.  Oi-g^mizatious  must 
be  quickened  into  organisms  by  loving,  derotetl  lives.  Agencies 
minus  personality  ars  barren ;  plus  personality,  touched  by  GkKi's  life^ . 
they  are  fruitful  in  leading  students  to  Christ. 

Among  direct  or  evangelistic  metliods  from  without  are;  (a)- 
Bible  classes,  (b)  mass-meetings,  (c)  Christian  literature,  (d)  penon- 
al  woik  for  souls. 

a  Bible  classes  for  students  have  been  more  effective  than  any 
other  single  method.  The  Bible  affords  one  of  the  surest  and  least 
alarming  approaches  to  a  suspicious  student's  heart.  The  simple 
reading  and  explanation  of  the  text  avoids  what  he  might  resent 
under  the  name  of  "  meddling  with  private  beliefs/'  and  lodges  the 
trath  where  later  a  word  in  season  will  make  it  spring  into  life. 
English  or  German  Bible  olai^es  attract  many  who  would  resist  other 
attempts  to  teach  them  about  Chri'^ti  jnty.  Are  not  the  noble  group 
of  leaders  who  resulted  from  Dr.  S  R.  Brown's  English  Bible  class 
thirty  years  ago  a  type  and  prophecy  of  many  more  who  shall  be  won 
for  the  Church  by  the  same  meaiis  ?  One  common  weakness  of  such. 
clasBOfl  is  that  the  students  are  not  stimulated  to  regular  private  study. 
As  suggested  remedies,  it  may  be  helpful  to  assign  topics  for  investi- 
gation and  subjects  for  essays,  to  have  a  question-box,  or  to  follow 
outlines  demanding  daily  home  study,  such  as  those  published  by  the 
Student  Christian  Union.  But  aside  from  teaching  the  Bible  himself 
It  is  incumbent  upon  the  missionary  to  t*-ain  Japanese  professors  and 
iroikers  to  conduct  classes  in  their  own  tongue.  At  present  less  than 
fore  classes  out  of  the  thirty  reported  by  Student  Christian  Associa- 
tions are  conducted  by  Japanese  professors  or  students,  whereas  in 
Anmrica  students  fur  outnumber  all  others. 

Futhcrmore^  let  me  ask  whether  in  Christian  Schools  there  is 

^t  a  need  for  voluntary  Bible  classes  outside    the   cun*iculum. 

ife^btlesB  oompulflorj"  study  is  wise,  but  does  it  secure  the  most  re- 

^^tiye  attitude  ?    In  a  curriculum  class  the  arrows  of  appeal  are  less^ 
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personal  and  have  to  pierce  a  coat  of  resifitance  which  may  be  thrown 
off  in  a  voluntary  class. 

b.  Evangelistic  mass-meetings  are  usually  directed  along  apolo- 
getic or  didactic  lines.  This  must  be  so^  from  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  audience  have  only  a  meagre  knowledge  of  Christian 
views  of  God,  sin  and  the  i)er8on  of  Christ.  Yet  as  the  endless  mining 
•of  the  walls  of  the  English  Legation  at  Pekin  had  little  effect  becann 
the  powder  was  never  touched  off,  so  the  indefinite  extension  of  the 
preparatory  period  of  preaching  has  often  been  a  vital  defect.  When 
there  is  but  one  meeting  a  direct  appeal  might  fall  unheeded,  but,  ai 
has  been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  John  Mott  and  Rev.  J.  Nakada,  a 
series  of  meetings  may  be  made  to  culminate  in  a  (lersonal  appeal  to 
lay  the  will,  affections  and  understanding  before  Jesus  Christ.  One 
of  the  e^ential  accompaniments  of  such  api)eaLs  is  an  after- meetuig, 
giving  opportunity  for  asking  questions  and  for  engaging  in  quiet 
conversation  or  prayer.  The  Tokyo  Young  Men^s  Christian  Astomr 
tion  has  successfully  introduced  such  after-ineetings.  But  even  after 
the  tnith  has  been  sown  V>y  addresses  and  cultivated  in  personal 
dealing,  it  is  too  often  allowed  t  >  wither  because  no  one  takes  the 
names  of  ptudent  inquirers  and  follows  them  up  in  their  homes. 

The  major  re?i])on8ibility  for  the  students  of  Jajian  rests  upon 
the  shoulders  of  Christian   fellow-fetudents.      Perhaps  the  greatest 
service  we  can  render  will  be  to  awaken  them  to  tliis  fact.     The  wwt 
done  by  the  Edinburgh  band,  by  the  Cambridge  band  and  by  the 
Yale  band  in  their  respective  countries  shows  what  manly,  Christian 
college  men  can  do  to  win  fellow-students.      The  Im{)erial  Univer- 
flity  Association  and  others  have  made  attempts  along  this  line.    It 
is  the  policy  of  the  Student  Christian  Union  to  foster  the  conduct  oF" 
public  meetings  by  leading  students  in  co-operation  with  j)a8toni  an& 
missionaries.     One  factor  of  success  in  Japan  lies  in  the  fact  thaC; 
Christian  students  rank  high  in  both  scholasliip  and  leadex^ip  irs 
student  enterprises.     Associations  and  missionaries  have  freqaentiy 
fdund  it  a  wise  investment  of  money  to  secure  addresses  from  jKom — 
iuent   Christian  public  men    like  the  Honorable  Messrs.  Kataoks»9 
Saibara  and  Ebara.     Everywhere  students  eagerly  listen  to  straigiiC'- 
forward    Christian    lectures.      Normal   school    students  are  oiid^sn 
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18  restraint  and  are  forbidden  to   attend  evening  meetings 
But  ill  one  interior  city  the  teachers  themselves  escorted 

students  in  a  body  to  hear  two  missionaries  preach.     Japan 
oud  for  college  evangelists  like  Drummond  and  Sayford  who . 
eak  to  students  with  conscience-stirring  power. 

The  creation  of  good  Christian  literature  is  one  of  the  later 
»ments  in  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  a  country, 
s  so  little  as  yet  in  Japan  that  one  is  often  at  a  loss  to  find 
)okfi  for  inquiring  and  skeptical  students.  If  it  be  urged  that 
n  foreign  languages  be  circulated,  we  add  a  hearty  assent, . 

fact  is,  that  for  younger  students,  and  even  for  college  men, 
;n  language  rarely  makes  as  direct  and  subtle  an  appeal  to 
heir  sentiments  or  their  intelligence  as  their  mother  tongue. . 
om  must  the  gap  be  filled  ?  Largely  by  writers  like 
a,  Uchinuira  and  Matsumura ;  partly  by  idiomatic  transla- 
r  standard  foreign  books  and  addresses.  The  demand  for  u 
I  list  of  books,  botli  original  and  translated,  is  so  general  that 
id  one  below.* 

niim :  Shinri  Ippan,  Shinko  no  Tomo. 

nura :  Christo  Shinto  no  Nngtisame,  Kyuanroku,  Shukvo  lo  Bungaku,. 

Dendo  no  Sc^ishin. 
ki :  Christo  Ron,  Shinko  no  Rfyu. 

mki :  Jikkenjo  no  Shukyo. 

a :  Sei  Nen  Kishin. 

do:  Christo  Shinrou. 

i  i  Seiyo  Bisshihen. 

tomi :  Omoi  Ide  no  Ki,  (Christian  fiction). 

ta :  Kokon  Jinjin  Den. 

Garfield  Don. 
ID :  Taika  Sekkyoshu,  Tsuxoku  Chri«tokyo. 

imura:  bliuyo    Roku,    Bisshi    no    Ishizue,    Gakusei    Kinno,    Tendo,, 

Lincoln  Den. 
alker :  Christo  no  Sugata,  Yonin  no  Hito,  Climto  Den. 

>aiig :  Bekishijo  no  Ciiristo. 

inyan :  Tendo  Kekitei. 

G^ore :  Shimlii  Keashin  Bon. 

orton:  Jesn  no  Kj^okun. 

)ale :  Ikeni  Ch risto  to  Shi  Fuknin. 

tvia :  Neesima  Den,  Kami  no  Hinsei,  Shoknzai  Bon. 

Keinpis :  CIi risto  no  Mohan. 

Pffion :  Jklen. 

Smiles :  Seikoku  Bisshilien. 

Iudd :  Qhristokyo  no  Yosei. 

AlhrecKt :       San  Fukuin  She  Bon. 
^wiDg  tracts S    Kyoikusha  Toshte  no  Seisho,  Jesu  wo  Oboeyo,  Nippon  no  Katei, 

Kinsei  B«immei  to  Christokyo,  HimitAiinarn  Kito  no  Shogai,.. 

Bel  Sen  Shimpo  no  tanie  Selsho  Kenkjii,  Akatsuki  no  Kinen, 

Naamaii  no  Hanasbi,  Futari  ^i  Nen. 
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When  one  reads  in  the  autobiography  of  the  late  Admiral  Serata 
that  Christlieb's  "Modern  Doubt  and  Christian  Belief"  saved  him 
from  hopeless  doubt,  he  realizes  how  i)otent  good  books  may  be  in 
moulding  the  religious  life  of  students.  In  three  non-Christian 
schools  in  Tokyo,  out  of  400  students  342  declared  themselves  agnos- 
tic or  atheistic*  This  is  but  a  typical  instance  showing  the  need  of 
well  wTitten  books  that  will  point  them  convincingly  to  their  as  yet 
unknown  God  and  Father. 

d.  The  last  method,  peraonal  work,  is  at  once  the  most  inde- 
spensable  and  tlie  most  accessible  to  every  worker.  Lyman  Beecher's 
epigram,  "  the  preacher  is  to  shoot  the  arrow,  the  lay  workers  are  to 
bring  in  the  wounded,  is  an  arbitrary  distinction  inapplicable  to 
missionaries.  They  must  do  both.  What  is  most  of  the  institutional 
work  for,  if  not  that  the  missionary  may  understand  the  nature  and 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  student,  as  a  help  to  winning  his  soul? 
Running  like  a  trunk  line  through  all  the  branches  of  our  work  must 
be  incessant,  tactful,  prayerful  personal  dealing.  Sometimes  a  letter, 
sometimes  a  prayer  will  bring  the  hesitating  student  at  length  to  a 
decision.  One  of  the  l)est  .personal  workers  for  students,  a  lady  in 
an  interior  city,  has  so  fired  her  converts  with  zeal  for  winning  soub 
that  when  I  asked  one  of  them  in  Tokyo  to  go  to  a  meeting,  he  re- 
plied :  "  I  can't  go  to-day ;  I  promised  to  devote  the  afternoon  to 
prayer  for  a  student  while  Miss — and  our  band  are  doing  the  same 
up  in — ."  Perhaps  there  will  be  less  reason  to  chide  our  Japanoie 
brothers  for  backwardness  in  hand-to-hand  dealing  when  we  set  them 
a  more  consistent  example. 

II.  Lot  us  consider  more  particularly  the  agency  to  which  I 
have  alluded  as  working  for  students  from  within,  namely.  The  Yonng 
Men's  Christian  A8s<x;iation.  In  Japxn  it  consists  of  two  depart- 
ments, the  city  and  the  collegiate.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the 
latter,  which  was  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Student  Yonng 
Men's  Christian  Association  Union  of  Japan  at  the  time  of  Mr.  John 
Mott's  visit  here  in  January,  1897.  It  finds  its  prototypes  in  tha 
similar  unions  which  have  been  playing  an  increasingly  laige  part  in 
the  religious  and  missionary  life  of  students  in  America  and  Giwt^ 
♦Japan  Evangelist,  Vol.  VI,  No.  1,  p.  8. 
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Britain  during  the  past  decade.  The  first  student  Christian  Associa- 
tions in  Japan  were  formed  by  students  of  three  government  collies  of 
Tokyo  in  1888.  Others  sprang  up  in  various  schools  until  at  present 
the  national  Union  consists  of  900  members  in  34  Associations,  14  in 
Christian  and  twenty  in  non-Christian  schools,  including  two  Univer- 
sities and  six  High  Schools.'*' 

Among  tne  principles  on  which  the  Union  is  based  are  these  : 

1.  Only  active  members,  L  e.  members  in  good  standing  in  an 
evangelical  church,  may  vote  or  hold  office.  Fidelity  to  the  church  is 
still  further  guaranteed  by  the  fact  that  this  evangelical  basis  is 
indispensable  to  continued  membership  in  the  World's  Student 
Christian  Federation.  It  also  follows  from  this  condition  that  the 
Union  effectually  promotes  Christian  imity,  for  its  members  and 
officers  are  drawn  irrespectively  from  all  branches  of  the  Church. 

2.  It  depends  on  voluntary  effort  by  students,  preeminently  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  fellow-students.  Thus  it  tends  to  develop  an 
efficient  corps  of  unpaid  lay  workers. 

3.  The  systematic  study  of  the  Bible  for  personal  spiritual 
growth  and  equipment  for  service. 

4  The  building  up  of  symmetrical  Christian  manhood.  It 
believes  that  students  especially  need  spiritual  culture  to  balance  and 
give  life  to  their  too  exclusive  intellectual  development. 

♦  STATISTICS  OF  JAPANESE  STUDENT  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  1897—1900. 

97-8.  98-9.  99-1900. 

I  in  Christian  schools    .....14)  14)  14) 

Natnber  of  Associations   <                                                                |>29  !>31  l34 

(in  non-Christian  schools 15  j  ITJ  20j 

dumber  of  male  students  in  above  tfcliools 11,581  13,194  15,141 

«      loembersofevanglical  churches    576  545  59(> 

M      of  Association  members  851  877  882 

„      ofActiye              „        564  572  019 

N      of  Asd's  holding  regular  religious  meetmgs 28  28  29 

AwtgeaUeDdBDceat             „           .,             , 440  485  691 

Namber  of  Aas'ns,  conducting  Bible  classes   15  21  24 

-^vet^  attendance  at               „          „        209  281  331 

-^'i.  observing  Universal  Day  of  Prayer  for  students   24  26 

^'^mber  of  men  boptiaed  mainly  through  Assn's.  influence 40  60  53 

•^Qiiiljtr  of  men  planning  to  enter  religious  callings  as  life  work.       98  84  8G 
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5.  The  development  of  systematic  organization  vrith  the  a])por- 
tionment  of  responsibility  to  standing  committees.  This  helps  to 
onsure  continuity  even  when  lea<lors  graduate. 

Sucli  are  some  of  the  facta  anil   y)rinciple8  which  qualify  the 
As.s(x?iation8  for  their  work.     As  far  an  such  ^vork  can  be  matter  of 
rccnrd  what  have  tliey  actually  done?      They  have  been   chiefly 
instrumental  in  leailing  six  hundred  fellow-students  to  Christ  within 
ten   years.      Under  their  auspice^  evangelistic  mass-meetings  have 
Ikhmi  held  in  churches,  halls,  and  even  in  school-buildings   which 
brought   thousands  of  students  and    professors   face   to   face  mriHi 
Christian  teaching.      They  have   promoted  the  Universal  Day  of 
I'rayer  for  Students,  and  thus  called  forth  a  large  volume  of  in- 
telligent prayer  from  all  Christians.     They  have  published  inductive 
Bible-study  outlines  in  the  Life  of  Christ  and  The  Life  and  Character 
of  Paul.     They  conduct  an  annual  Summer  School  which  has  often 
})Qcn  and  is  now  a  d}-namo  of  spiritual  life  and  a  school  of  Christian 
work  and  Bible  study. 

The  Union  is  supervised  l)y  a  Central  Conmiittee  of  twenty-fiw 
nieinlHn-s,  (at  present  eight  missit>naries  and  seventeen  Japanese),  and 
is  scnved  by  one  Japanese  and  one  foreign  secretary. 

We  confess  that  the  Union  has  achieved  but  trifling  results  in 
comparison  with  the  immense  field.  The  normal,  technical,  pro- 
fessional and  middle  schools  are  almost  untouched.  The  existix^ 
Asswiations  are  by  no  means  all  vigorous.  But  it  has  striven  to 
build  solidly  ratlier  than  rapidly. 

Among  many  hctIous  difficulties  enoountei-ed  let  me  state  four:— 

1.  Tlie  changeableness  of  our  constituency.  In  one  instance  alX 
the  lc:idei-s  of  an  Association  left  the  school  simultaneously  for  on.^ 
rmson  or  another,  and  it  was  of  course  almost  at  a  standstill  Ob.^ 
ri»nietly  lies  in  more  thorough  supervision  and  organization  so  Om^^ 
men  in  the  lower  classes  may  be  tmined  to  step  into  vacant  posts  o^ 
leadership.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  permanence  and  prosperity  of 
Associations  generally  corresponds  to  the  d^ee  of  watchful  a&d 
l)ei-severing  aid  rendered  by  resident  workers  like  missbuaries  aa^l 
l)astnrs. 

2.  One  of  the  strongest  factors  for  the  continuance  and  steadine^ 
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of  the  college  AsROciAtion  work  in  America  is  the  comparative  per- 
manence of  the  sui)er\'i8ing  secretaries.  Unfortunately  we  have  had 
three  Japanese  Traveling  Secretaries  during  the  three  years'  existence 
of  the  Union.  They  had  just  reached  the  period  of  wide  acquaintance 
with  men  and  methods  when  they  had  to  resign.  Qualified  men  are 
rare,  for  the  standard  is  as  exacting  as  that  for  candidates  of  a  mission 
board.  It  is  almost  indisi)ensable  that  he  be  a  graduate  of  an 
Imperial  University.  His  opportunities  for  the  investment  of  in- 
fluence would  be  beyond  computation.  May  we  not  have  your  united 
prayers  that  such  a  man  may  be  raised  up  speedily  ? 

The  difficulty  of  securing  college  graduates  to  devote  their  lives 
to  the  secretarj'Hhip  is  only  part  of  the  larger  problem  of  "  How  shall 
more  graduates  of  higher  government  institutions  of  learning  1x5  led 
to  devote  their  lives  to  some  form  of  Christian  work  ?"  Surely  there 
is  sore  need  of  some  highly  educated  men  to  step  into  the  thinning 
ranks  of  the  first  generation  of  Christian  leaders.  Every  advance  in 
material  civilization  makes  this  more  imperative.  If  Christianity  is 
to  defeat  mammonisra  and  secure  for  itself  a  controlling  place  in  the 
livftj  of  men  of  action  and  of  affairs,  it  must  have  as  able  representa- 
tives as  any  other  department  of  life.  In  business  and  politics  men 
of  the  highest  training  are  bidding  for  the  attention  of  all  classes* 
ChriKtianity  too,  needs  men  of  commanding  power,  broadly  and 
thoroughly  educated.  Pulpit  and  religious  press,  the  problems  of 
city  and  industrial  life,  all  cry  aloud  for  more  such  men.  Christianity 
neetls  neither  patn)nage  nor  government  recognition ;  it  depends 
primarily  on  neither  might  nor  power,  but  it  never  suffered  from 
adequate  intellectual  champions  like  Paul  and  Origen,  Hodge  and 
Fairbaim. 

Whence  shall  such  men  be  drawn  ?  From  two  main  soiuobe. 
Until  now  only  one  source  has  been  relied  upon, — the  Chniam 
schools.  It  would  be  an  irreparable  calamity  were  this  smoEf  ^  fc- 
cut  off.  But  a  second  source  waits  to  be  drawn  upon,  nanhr.  "i^ 
government  colleges  and  universities.  No  Imperial  lOwmaktj 
graduate  has  yet  devoted  his  life  to  distinctively  Chrisdui  v-yyt  The 
idea  has  hitherto  received  but  a  passing  thou^t  frcnn  thfc  avew^^* 
government  student.    It  seemed  demeanii^  to  thmit  himself  iu^m^  ^ 
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fltrnggliiig  and  dependent  church,  whose  members  have  often  fiuled  to 
give  proper  respect  and  support  to  pastors.  On  the  other  hanl 
professional  and  mercantile  openings,  in  which  he  could  earn  an 
ind^iendent  livelihood  from  the  start,  have  competed  for  his  Bervicea 
Into  these  openings  many  an  earnest  Christian  graduate  has  stepped 
with  the  fixed  purpose  to  make  his  position  and  money  a  means  of 
helping  the  cause  of  Christ.  Who  would  wish  to  subtract  one  from 
the  number  of  men  who  really  adhered  to  such  a  purpose  ?  Bat  at 
the  present  crisis  who  does  not  wish  for  the  eloquence  of  a  Peter  the 
Hermit  that  he  might  open  the  eyes  of  Christian  government 
students  to  the  need  and  dignity  and  opportunity  of  a  li£B  enliatmmit 
in  direct  Christian  work  ? 

A  large  percentage  of  them  are  undecided  and  open  to  pexsuaaioB 
as  to  their  future,  for  out  of  forty-eight  students  at  the  reoeot 
Summer  School,  nine  were  planning  to  enter  direct  Christian  woik, 
while  thirty-one,  or  sixty-four  per  cent,  were  undecided  !  Until  fte 
Church  becomes  richer  or  more  gifted  in  the  grace  of  systematie 
giving,  few  pastors  can  hope  for  more  than  a  living  salary.  It  seems 
premature  to  inaugurate  a  "  student  volunteer  movement,"  but  it  is 
never  premature  to  urge  and  to  practice  its  war-cry  of  the  comply 
devotion  of  life  to  direct  Christian  work  that  Japan  and  the  world 
may  be  evangelized. 

3.  A  third  problem  is  that  of  finances.  On  account  of  fke 
proverbial  poverty  of  students  their  complete  support  of  a  Bammar 
school  and  a  Japanese  Traveling  Secretary  can  liardly  be  expected 
until  the  body  of  Christian  alumni  has  become  larger.  During  tke 
past  two  years  the  Associations  have  raised  yen  1,100,  but  yen  800 
has  come  from  other  sources.  For  a  few  years  more  considerable  aid 
must  be  sought  from  the  Chim;h  at  large.  But  in  view  of  the  valiK 
of  the  Association  to  the  Church,  could  a  wiser  use  be  made  of  a  part 
of  its  resources  ?  Christian  young  men  are  worth  more  than  govern- 
ment bonds,  for,  as  Goethe  well  said,  **  the  destiny  of  any  nation  u 
determined  by  the  character  of  its  young  manhood." 

4.  Another  gap  in  our  work  which  missionaries  can  help  mend 
is  that  student  inquirers  and  Christians  are  allowed  to  move  fn»D 
one  town  to  another  without  being  followed  up  by  any  one.    ^ 
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Union  JeBires  to  perfect  its  own  plan  of  keeping  hold  of  moving 
ndherents  and  to  act  as  an  agent  for  the  churches.  Information 
about  any  su6h  stndents,  especially  those  coming  to  Tokyo^  will  be 
commimicated  to  the  proper  student  Christian  Association^  or  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  to  direct  them  to  lodgings  and  to  make  them 
acquainted  with  Christian  students. 

In  the  line  of  extenmon  the  Associations  are  just  now  concerned 
over  the  question  of  Christian  lodging  houses  and  homes  for  students^ 
in  the  centers  of  government  education.  We  dare  not  think  yet  of 
founding  homes  for  non-ChristianSi  but  we  do  feel  an  immediate 
ies[K)nribility  for  the  Christian  students  who  are  doomed  to  the 
abnormal  and  perilous  conditions  of  lodging-houses.  A  Christian 
student  who  has  come  to  Tokyo,  for  instance,  has  exchanged  the 
-safeguards  of  family,  home-church  and  an  established  reputation,  for 
•flie  laxity  of  a  public  lodging-house,  and  the  chilling  friendlessness 
and  irresponsibility  of  school  life  in  a  large  city.  The  successful 
operation  of  several  such  homes  demonstrates  that  they  fit  this  crying 
nee<l.  The  Associations  in  connection  with  the  Gjmmasia  in  Sendai 
and  Kumamoto  have  so  far  overthrown  hostility  that  the  school 
authorities  have  allowed  them  to  hold  meetings  in  the  assembly  halls. 
The  secret  of  their  strength  may  be  largely  traced  to  their  Homes. 
The  Association  of  the  Tokyo  Imperial  University  and  First  High 
School  has  become  increasingly  sturdy  and  vigorous  since  its  Honi(i 
-was  built  two  years  ago.  At  present  twenty-five  men  live  in  it  and 
enjoy  a  genial  Christian  fellowship  in  striking  contrast  to  the  irreli- 
gious spirit  of  the  class  room.  Non-Christians  are  also  attracted 
thither  to  hear  lectures  about  Christianity,  to  use  the  library  or  to 
attend  the  English  and  German  Bible  classes  Similar  homes  are 
needed  in  Oteka,  Nagasaki,  Yamaguchi,  Okayama  and  Kanazawu. 
In  some  interior  cities  where  rents  are  low,  homes  have  been  self- 
-8upxx)rting,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  most  needed  where  rents  are 
highest  Henee  money  must  be  given  to  buy  or  build.  It  is  doubt- 
fiil  whethec  equal  sums  could  be  spent  in  any  other  way  more 
Advantageofosly  for  Christian  work  among  students  of  the  govern- 
ment sdiools. 

Should  these  lines  fall  under  the  eye  of  students  in  Western 
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lands  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  practical  Christianity,  let  me  say 
that  there  is  room  for  college  men  of  the  West  to  come  out  for 
residential  work  among  students,  similar  to  the  Christian  univeisitf 
settlements  of  New  York,  London  and  Madras.  St.  Andrew's  House, 
Tokyo,  is  a  hopeful  precedent  in  this  line.  It  brings  a  man  close  to 
thoge  he  wishes  to  influence,  and  opens  the  way  for  unlimited  heart- 
to-heart  work.  Considering  the  lamentable  deficiency  of  good 
feminine  society  for  Japauc  e  students,  it  would  seem  that  a  married 
couple  with  a  real  hom3  might  be  even  more  eflicient  than  single 
men.  In  this  matter  of  showing  students  an  ideal  of  Christian 
womanhood  and  home-life,  missionaries'  wives  are  already  exerting 
an  influence  wider  than  they  know. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  some  of  the  forces  already  at  work  or  impera- 
tively needed  to  reach  increasingly  the  student  classes  of  Japan. 
And  having  won  them  into  the  Kingdom  shall  not  we  all,  missionaries 
and  Association  workers,  be  untiring  in  inciting  them  to  that  vaster 
work  of  Christianization  which  we  cannot  do  though  we  would  ? 

As  Luther  is  said  to  have  doffel  his  hat  whenever  he  passed  a 
group  of  school  boys,  not  knmving  what  future  chancellors,  bishops 
or  scholars  he  might  be  saluting,  so  should  not  we  stand  in  awe  of 
the  latent  possibilities  of  the  students  of  Japan  and  strive  the  more 
earnestly  to  turn  their  minds  and  hearts  to  the  All-wise,  All-loving 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


DISCUSSION. 
V.  W.  Helm,  Sec,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Tokyo. 

Mr.  John  K.  Mott  after  a  careful  study  of  the  students  and 
student  life  among  the  leading  peoples  of  the  Orient  says  in  hh 
printed  report,  '*  The  student  body  of  Japan  is  likely  to  play  a  larger 
part  in  our  generation  tlian  the  students  of  any  other  country  in  the 
Orient.'^  A  leading  statesman  of  Japan  said,  "  I  regard  religion 
itself  as  quite  unneccessary  for  a  nation's  life,''  but  he  admitted  that 
he  had  long  felt  great  uneasiness  on  account  of  the  immorality  among 
the  students  of  this  country.     The  conditions  of  student  life  hring 
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into  it  temptations  which  are  peculiarly  strong  and  subtle  to  tlie 
physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual  nature.  Becent  investigations 
in  student  life  in  Tokyo  have  shown  conditions  decidedly  alarming. 
Aside  from  impurity  and  various  vices  there  is  a  prevalent  miiterial- 
ism,  practical  rather  than  intellectual.  In  conversation  recently 
with  a  Japanese  student  of  a  governm3nt  school  the  remark  was 
made  that  after  special  interviews  with  many  of  his  fellow  students 
he  had  found  scarcely  one  whoso  aim  in  securing  an  education  was 
not  measured  by  a  money  standard.  I  have  heard  from  missionaries 
repeated  lamentations  because  of  the  difficulty  in  securing  recruits 
for  the  ministry  owing  partly  or  largely  to  the  fact  that  young  men 
are  borne  away  by  the  current  sweeping  them  into  commercial  or 
official  life.  This  becomes  a  serious  consideration  with  the  thought 
that  all  history  proves  that  material  progreas  alone  does  not  afford  a 
secure  foundation  for  any  nation. 

We  recognize  with  grateful  hearts  the  splendid  work  done  by 
the  group  of  Christian  schools  in  Japan  and  devoutly  hope  for  the 
time  when  the  number  and  influence  may  be  increased.  I  read 
recently  from  reliable  authority  that  in  no  other  country  is  there  such 
a  disproportion  between  the  number  of  Christian  and  of  government 
institutions  as  in  Japan.  Thi3  is  due  largely  of  course  to  the  rapid 
multiplication  of  government  schools.  If  in  America  the  church  would 
not  think  of  giving  over  entirely  the  higher  education  of  her  youth  to 
the  state,  how  much  greater  peril  would  be  involved  in  Japan  ! 
But  the  government  schools  are  here,  and  their  number  will  be 
rapidly  increased.  We  cannot  ignore  them,  we  would  not  oppose 
them.  Our  only  course  is  to  cultivate  the  field  and  study  the  wisest 
methods  of  reaching  these  men  who  are  destined  to  bo  the  leaders 
of  the  new  Japan. 

Mr.  Fisher  spoke  of  the  student  Associations,  the  work  within 
^ihe  institutibn,  the  organization  of  students  to  reach  their  own 
fellow  students.  I  would  speak  of  another  phase  of  work  for  students, 
ftat  which  may  lie  within  the  province  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Aflsooiations.  For  the  work  of  the  student  Association  there  is 
''ftesBttiy  a  nucleus  of  Christian  young  men  within  the  institution 
'^kich  may  furnish  its  officers  and  its  working  force.     There  ar« 
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many  goverAment  and  private  schools  which  at  preient  coutain  no 
6uch  group  of  Christian,  students.  There  are  also  many  laig^  middle 
schools  in  which  the  students  are  too  young  and  inexperienced  to 
properiy  manage  an  Association  of  their  own ;  and  in  the  third  jitm 
there  are  certain  lines  of  work  which  may  bo  conducted  on  a  laige 
scale  appealing  to  the  students  of  many  institutions. 

As  for  the  features  which  may  be  used  snocessfnlly  among 
students  we  can  take  the  example  of  the  Tokyo  Association.  Of  558 
members  of  the  Tokyo  Association  over  50  per  cent  are  students. 
But  the  Association  comes  into  contact  with  hundreds  of  students  in 
addition,  by  means  of  the  various  agencies  employed.  Prominent 
among  these  are  the  Saturday  afternoon  lectures  held  weekly  in  tint 
hall  which  are  planned  to  be  ]:x)pular  and  educational.  They  aia 
addressed  by  leading  Christian  educators,  pastors,  statesmen  and 
scholars.  In  themselves  they  are  always  helpful  and  stimulating, 
but  they  bring  the  Association  to  the  favorable  attention  of  manj 
who  would  otherwise  never  hear  of  its  work.  They  have  been  sftid 
to  be  the  best  known  gatherings  among  the  students  of  the  city. 
Not  only  so  but  many  yoimg  men  in  our  Bible  classes  first  came  to 
the  Building  to  attend  these  lectm-es.  Young  men  who  have  accept- 
ed Christ  in  the  Building  have  testified  that  they  first  came  for  the 
same  reason.  During  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  at  19  lectures 
in  this  hall,  there  was  an  attendance  of  5,932  young  men  or  an 
average  of  312. 

These  Saturday  lectures  contribute  directly  to  the  atton(lanct>  at 
the  Sunday  gospt^l  meetings  for  young  men.     Tlie  average  attendancH 
for  the  first  half  of  this  year  was  aliout  100.     One  of  the   most  ex- 
perienced and  most  conservative  missionaries  in  Tokyo  stated  recenthr 
that   these   meetings  an>   "probably,   the   most   notable   Christiui 
gatherings  in  Tokyo.*'    These  gospel  meetings  have  been  thoronghljr 
evangelical  and  used  of  God  in  introducing  pimg  men  to  a  know-  ^ 
ledge  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  way  of  salvation,  and  in  laying  tke 
foundations  of  faith.     The  directors  of  the  Association  hope  to  msb 
them  more  aggressively  evangelistic  with  their  fruitage,  by  the  bI«B- 
ing  of  Goil,  in  leading  young  men  to  a  definite  acceptance  tiri 
confession  of  J<«ils  Christ  as  Saviour  and  Lonl.     Of  the  seven  Bibb 
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es  conduct<3d  by  the  Asaociation  five  are  composed  largely  of 
ents  having  a  total  average  weekly  attendance  of  70.  The 
ciation  makes  Bible  study  the  oorner  stone  of  its  work;  and  in 
ro  the  effort  will  bo  to  develop  a  work  far  reaching  in  its  in- 
ices  and  assuming  the  i>ropoi-tions  of  a  Bible  instititte  though  not 
in  name.  A  plan  is  at  present  under  consideration  for  extend- 
the  work  beyond  the  Building  by  gathering  little  groups  of 
ents  in  the  boarding  houBDS  and  open  homes  in  various  parts  of 
jity,  the  Association  directing  the  work  and  securing  and  helping 
rain  teachers.  We  believe  workers  can  be  secured  from  among 
.need  students  in  theological  seminaries  and  mission  schools  in 
5ity.  The  Association  would  procure  a  strong  teacher  and  oon- 
a  normal  course  for  these  leaders  of  classes.  We  believe  in  time 
freat  government  school  student  body  of  Tokyo  could  be  honey- 
bed  by  100  groups  of  from  6  to  12  men  studying  the  Word  of 
We  could  use  a  man  to  give  his  entire  time  to  develop  and 
:  out  such  an  enterprise. 

This  is  a  work  not  for  Tokyo  but  for  Japan,  because  these  young 
come  from  the  four  islands  of  the  Empire  and  will  be  scattered 
icast  as  seed  either  of  tares  or  wheat ;  the  harvest  will  be  abon- 
but  what  will  the  harvest  be  ? 

Another  field  is  in  social  work  among  students.  Dr.  Greene 
d  in  a  little  conference  last  evening  that  he  had  been  recently 
messed  with  the  need  and  desire  among  young  men  for  social  life. 
ik  of  the  lonely  students  in  the  cheerless  miserable  boarding 
es.  A  single  illustration  will  suffice  to  show  what  such  an  As- 
tion  as  this  can  do.  One  week  ago  last  Saturday  evening  a  re- 
on  was  planned  for  the  new  students  who  have  this  fall  come  up 
Ayo,  and  invitations  were  sent  to  the  various  schools.  Before  the 
inted  hour  a  heavy  rain  set  in  which  continued  throughout  the 
ing.  Notwithstanding  this  a  splendid  audience  of  600  students 
sred  in  this  halL  Addresses  of  welcome,  of  warnings  of  advice 
encouragement  were  given  by  such  men  as  Kev.  Kozaki)  Prof, 
londa,  Hon.  Taro  Ando,  Mr.  Niwa,  Mr.  J.  T.  Swift  and  Mr. 
ir,  followed  by  an  interesting  program  of  music  and  similar 
ctions. 
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Student  boarding  houses  are  to-day  hot  beds  of  moral  corrup- 
tion. Christian  boarding  houses  are  one  of  the  most  crjing  needs 
and  most  fruitful  methods  of  reaching  students.  The  Association 
owns  property  which  it  uses  as  such  a  home.  There  are  accommoda- 
tions for  twenty  young  men.  The  home  is  full  all  the  time  and 
there  are  usually  names  on  the  waiting  list.  Pastors,  missionaries 
and  relatives  write  asking  us  to  take  in  young  men.  It  is  arranged 
to  have  at  least  one  third  of  tht?  boarders  Christians;  these  are 
organized  for  personal  work  among  the  others.  Daily  worship  and 
weekly  Bible  study  are  arranged.  There  has  been  among  the  mission- 
aries a  growing  sense  of  the  need  of  such  Christian  boarding  houses. 
As  the  Association  has  been  the  agency  of  the  churches  for  united 
institutional  work,  so  it  has  been  suggested  that  under  its  auspices  the 
churches  may  co-operate  in  establishing  such  homes.  One  great 
problem  will  be  securing  proper  men  for  superintendents  of  the  homes. 

The  field  must  be  cultivated  and  we  believe  we  must  follow  the 
plan  recently  adopted  by  American  cities  where  only  within  the  past 
five  years  has  the  great  metropolitan  field  of  professional  schools  been 
successfully  cultivated.     In  a  dozen  larger  cities  in  America  there 
have  been  organized  metropolitan  student  departments  of  the  city 
Associations,  with  a  secretary  giving  his  entire  time  to  studying, 
cultivating  and  supervising  this  scattered  work.      In  Tokyo  there 
must  be  such  a  department  and  a  secretary  giving  himself  exclusively 
to  this  field,  studying  the  conditions,  directing  social  work,  organii^ 
ing  Bible  classes  such  as  have   been  suggested,  and  cultivatin{^ 
religious  activity  in  those  schools  where  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
nucleus  for  organizing  a  student  Association  aa  outlined  by  Mr- 
Fisher.     Tokyo  is  the  great  pressing  field.     But  there  are  other  cities 
where  a  similar  w^ork  on  a  more  limited  scale  is  possible  and  is 
needed.     We  hope  the  time  may  come  when  in  a  number  of  cities 
having  a  student  population  of  from  2000  to  5000  there  may  be 
trained  and  consecrated  young  men  devoting  their  lives  to  winning; 
these  men  for  Christ  and  His  Church. 

Rev.  F.  S.  Curtis: 

We  all  rejoice  in  the  success  of  this  great  work.     Some  of  i» 
have  been  connected  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  the  home  lands. 
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To  see  it  flourish  here  is  a  great  encouragement.  But  one  question 
for  us  is,  how  may  we  as  missionaries  do  most  for  the  student  classes. 
One  seventh  of  the  population  of  Yamaguchi  consists  of  students. 
We  have  found  that  one  successful  way  of  working  is  to  get  them 
together  in  our  own  homes.  We  have  also  a  very  flourishing  Eng- 
lish Bible  class  taught  by  e^  lady  in  our  Sunday-school.  We  have 
also  special  opportunities  when  we  itinerate;  sometimes  we  hold 
English  lecture-meetings,  and  have  had  as  many  as  250  students 
present. 

Dr-  J.  O.  Davis: 
I  would  emphasize  the  importance  of  getting  young  men  to 
commit  themselves.  Get  them  to  pledge  themselves  to  something 
definite.  There  is  lack  of  this  in  all  our  work  in  Japan.  It  is  like 
heating  iron  and  letting  it  cool  again  before  welding  it.  Press  home 
the  issue.  Get  them  to  decide  then  and  there.  A  few  evenings  ago 
here  in  Tokyo  I  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  before  an  audience  of 
young  men.  At  the  close  of  my  sermon,  I  urged  a  decision  for 
Christ,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  hands  went  up,  and  thirty  remained 
for  an  after  meeting. 

Rev.  D.  Norman: 
Work  among  students  is  an  open  field.  There  are  various  ways 
of  working.  One  of  them  is  the  circulation  of  literature  among  them. 
1193  copies  of  the  Bible  and  Testaments  were  sold  during  the  year 
near  the  university.  Mr.  XJchimura's  writings  are  in  great  demand. 
Then  also  the  social  life  of  students  needs  attention.  We  are  in 
danger  of  having  too  narrow  a  conception  of  how  the  church  ought 
to  be  kept  holy,  students  should  be  invited  to  our  churches  and 
houses  for  social  enjoyment.  They  are  very  open  to  receive  sympathy 
4ind  advice  and  tell  their  secrets  even  to  a  foreigner.  Let  me 
mention  an  incident.  Sometime  ago  a  student  came  to  me  and  said 
liis  friend  was  in  great  trouble.  I  went  with  him  to  his  friend,  and 
found  that  the  young  man  had  done  a  wrong  to  another  and  was 
now  in  distress  about  it.  I  urged  him  to  go  and  apologize  and  he  did 
BO  after  resisting  for  days.  Soon  he  decided  to  become  a  Christian 
and  in  a  meeting  in  the  presence  of  his  college  friends  he  confessed' 
Chriflt. 


RELIGION  IN  THE  HOME  AND  WORK  AMONG 

CHILDREN. 
FIRST  PAPER. 

Sunday-Schools. 

Miss  A.  S.  Buzzell,  A.  B.  M.  U.,  Sendai. 

It  is  an  old,  old  subject,  one  upon  which  pages  and  pages. hare 
been  written,  address  upon  address  has  been  delivered,  po^ns  have^ 
been  made,  and  songs  have  been  sung.     It  is  a  subject  that  carries  us 
in  thought  away  back  to  the  days  when  we  found  our  chiefest  Sabbafli 
joy  in  the  Sunday-school,  whether  it  were  in  the  gilded  city  chuidi, 
with  its  brilliant  musicians,  its  elaborate  library,  its  trained  teadien 
and  all  the  delights  which  the  loving  heart  of  a  consecrated  Wana- 
maker  could  devise ;  or  in  the  humble  village  chapel,  with  its  cabinet 
organ,  where  the  already  over  worked  pastor  must  be  Superintendent 
or  at  least,  teach  the  Bible  class,  and  where  his  wife  and  daoghtor, 
too,  by  virtue  of  their  position,  were  in  the  teachers'  ranks,  where  it 
was  so  hard  to  raise  plenty  of  money  for  the  periodicals,  and  where 
the  modest  library  was  one  of  the  great  attractions ;  or  wht^ther  it 
were  held  in  the  sod  school-house  on  the  plain,  with  its  rude  bendiei 
and  rough  floor,  where  the  neighborhood  gathered  en  masse  on  Scmday 
afternoons,  with  **  teacher  '*  to  lead  the  singing,  and  every  ooosecrated 
heart  ready  to  do  its  part  that  the  children  might  be  taught  to  walk 
in  the  paths  their  fathers  had  trod.     How  the  Bible  was  studied,  tiiat 
its  simple  truths  might  be  taught  to  the  boys  and  girls !      'How  gladljr 
the  preacher  was  welcomed  when  on  the  round  of  his  circuit,  it  waft 
his  day  to  be  at  the  school- house ;  and  what  shouts  of  joy  greeted  fbe 
child  loving  S.  S.  missionary,  when  he  unexpectedly  i^peared  on  tiie 
scene.     Ah  !     Is  not  that  child  to  be  pitied  to  whose  heart  the  mune 
of  Sunday  school  brings  no  feeling  of  joy,  no  thought  of  deI]ght|iKh 
glad  anticipation  ? 
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But,  as  we  oonaider  this  subject  to-day,  from  the  standpoint  of 
r  work  in  Japan,  it  is  not  to  these  scenes  of  the  long  ago  that  otn- 
arts  turn.  Instead,  we  see  the  little  twelve  by  twelve  noom,  every 
ailabie  space  filled  with  towsle-headt^  girls  (with  the  ever-present 
by)  and  noisy,  restles?,  mischievous  boys,  the  latter  generally  in  a 
peless  minority.  We  hear  the  singing,  not  the  sweet  tones  of  well- 
lined  childish  voices  such  as  have  fo  often  gladdened  our  ears  in  the 
st  but  the  squalling,  bawling,  discordant  noise  that  passes  for  sing- 
{  in  the  public  schools  of  this  age  in  Japan.  But  in  spite  of  the 
Bference  in  the  sights  and  sounds,  have  our  hearts  ever  rejoiced  more 
er  the  children  of  any  land  than  they  do  when  we  see  that  a  roomful 
8  gathered  from  the  streets  and  alleys,  from  the  by-ways  and  hedges, 
hear  for  an  hour  the  sweet  story  of  the  children's  Saviour  ?  As  we 
)k  into  the  bright  faces',  not  always  overly  clean,  but  intelligent  and 
raiUe,  and  remember  what  Sunday-schools  have  accomplished  for 
igland  and  America  since  the  days  when  Bobert  Baikes  first  felt  the 
sponsibility  of  the  children  heavy  on  his  heart,  we  thank  God  for 
e  unparalleled  opportunity  that  we  have  in  the  privilege  of  teaching 
e  children.  It  is  an  unparalleled  opportunity.  There  are  open 
018  all  around  us  but  none  more  important  than  this.  These  boys 
U  grow  to  the  age  when  intellectual  attainment,  philosophical 
seaich  and  atheistic  reasoning  will  appear  to  them  the  most  impor- 
Qft  things  in  the  limited  horizon  of  their  mental  vision ;  but  at  that 
OS,  will  not  the  lessons  learned  in  the  days  when  the  heart  was  free 
>m  doubts,  be  the  guiding  star  that  shall  help  to  lead  the  sincere 
deer  after  truth  to  realize  in  his  own  soul  that  the  spiritual  life  is 
ove  all  these,  and  that  there  are  some  things  that  mast  be  believed 

order  to  be  understood  ?  These  girls  will  be  old  women  some  day. 
in  they  not  have  something  better  to  comfort  them  in  their  declining 
ars  than  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  fox-demon,  and  the  monoto- 
418  service  to  the  spirits  of  the  departed  ? 

That  which  enters  first  into  the  understanding  heart  of  the  child 
n  take  the  strongest  hold,  and  endure  the  longest;  therefore  it 
hooves  ns  to  bear  well  on  our  hearts  this  important  department  of 
r  work,  in  which  we  have  the  results  of  the  past,  the  opportunities 

the  present,  and  the  hopes  of  the  future  for  our  inspiration  and 
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encouragement ;  as  wel!  as  the  never-failing  promises  of  God  to  urge 
US  on  to  sow  the  seed,  the  Word  of  God,  broadcast  in  the  hearts  of  the 
children  of  this  generation,  so  that  the  tiny  germs  may  Foon 
be  sprouting  throughout  all  the  land  giving  promise  of  the  rich 
-fruitage  that  is  sure  to  come. 

Already  in  Japan,  in  spite  of  opposition  and  difficulties,  much 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  Sunday  school  work.  Homes,  neigh- 
borhoods, villages  have  been  opened,  through  the  children,  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Word.  The  name  of  Christ,  by  no  means  unkuown 
in  Japan,  has  grown  to  have  a  different  meaning  to  many ;  the 
hymns,  which  gladden  the  ears  of  the  parents,  because  of  their  pretty 
rhythm,  have  sometimes  gone  farther  than  the  ears,  even  to  their 
hearts ;  the  Ten  Commandments,  memorized  and  repeated  here  and 
there,  have  given  ideas  of  a  God,  higher  and  grander,  nobler  and  more 
wonderful  than  has  ever  been  conceived  of  in  this  land  before  ;  and 
the  tiny  Scripture  cards,  and  the  S.  S.  leaflets  have  carried  many  a 
silent  message.  If  only  a  few  hearts  have  received  new  thoughts  aod 
new  ideas ;  if  only  a  small  number  have  heard  that  which,  has  caused 
the  soul  within  to  reach  out  after  better  things,  to  long  for  a  purer 
ideal,  for  a  higher  life,  great  things  have  been  accomplished ;  for 
thoughts,  and  aspirations,  and  heart  longings  after  that  which  is  pore 
and  true  and  lovely,  are  greater  things  in  the  eyes  of  God  than  we  can 
realize,  and  eternity  only  shall  reveal  their  results  reaching  even 
through  generations.  If  this  were  all,  it  would  pay,  but  can  you  not 
look  over  your  groups  of  Christians,  here  and  there,  and  see  already 
the  direct  fruits  of  work  of  the  little  mission  Sunday  schools  ?  Not 
one,  nor  two,  but  many,  and  strong  ones,  destined  to  have  a  place,  not 
only  in  the  garner  of  the  Lord,  but  in  his  harvest-field.  As  I  writer 
there  rises  before  my  thought  one  young  man,  who  first  heard  of 
Christ  as  a  boy  in  the  Sunday  school,  who  to-day  fills  a  most  important 
position  of  influence  and  usefulness  in  Japan,  and  my  heart  exclaimSi 
^'  Were  he  the  only  fruit  of  all  the  Sunday  school  work  in  Japan,  the 
time  and  labor  and  money  would  have  been  well  spent ;  and  not  fsx 
away  there  is  a  yoimg  woman  of  whom  we  often  say,  *'  That  was  » 
blessed  Christmas  that  brought  her  into  the  Sunday-school,"  from  whioli 
she  entered  the  Church  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Christian  Girls'  school, 
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whence  she  went  to  the  work  which  she  ifi  doing  so  earnestly  to-day^ 
Ah,  the  Sunday  school  pays,  and  it  pays  to  have  the  ''  Christmap 
scholars  "  come  in,  too. 

What  are  the  opportunities  of  to-day  ?     It  appears  to  me  that, 
for  this  work,  they  are  very  great.     The  cities  of  this  land  are  full  of 
children,  and  they  spend  much  of  their  play  time  in  the  streets. 
There  is  hardly  a  neighborhood  where  you  cannot  gather  together  a 
group  of  children,  if  you  can  find  a  room  for  the  meeting,  and  some 
one  with  tact  and  zeal  to  teach  them.     We  have  never  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  procure  a  room,  even  though  it  may  not  always  be  as  desirable 
as  we  would  like.     In  other  places,  however,  it  may  not  be  so  easy, 
especially  where  the  Buddhist  priests  forbid  the  people  of  their  parish 
to  open  their  houses,  (even  for  a  money  consideration)  to  such  gather- 
ings, a  difficulty  which  is  often  met.     It  is  true,  also,  that  the  steady 
attendance  of  the  children  depends  very  much  on  whether  their  school- 
teachers approve,  or  ridicule  and  forbid  their  going  to  the  Sunday 
school ;    and,    also,    upon   the  stand  which   the  head    boy    of  the 
neighborhood  takes  in  regard  t)  the  matter.     If  he  looks  uix)n  it 
favorably,  and  condescends  to  attend,  and  give  earnest,  honest  atten- 
tion, all  the  boys  in  the  neighborhood  attend  and  bohave  themselves 
decorously,  and  the  girls  have  no  fear  of  mud  lialls  or  sneers  or  jibes, 
for  the  Sunday  school  is  popular,  in  spite  of  teacher  and  priest.   Where 
the  head  boy  is  indiflferent,  the  girls  come  well,  and  the  boys  irregu- 
larly, but  where  he  is  opposed  to  the  whole  thing,  the  boy  who  dares 
to  brave  his  opposition  is  indeed  a  hero,  and  the  girls  find  it  not 
always  an  easy  thing  to  be  Simday  school  pupils.      Yet,  in  spite  of  all 
these  things,  there  are  many  who  can  be  reached  all  the  time,  perhaps 
more  still  who  can  be  reached  part  of  the  time,  and  little  short  of  a 
multitude  who  can  easily  be  induced  to  hear  the  story  sometimes, 
and  we  never  know  when  the  seed  will  fall  into  good  soil,  nor  where 
the  richest  harvest  is  to  be  brought  forth.     At  present^  in  Sendai, 
woording  to  Mr.  Noss,  our  statistician,  one-tenth  of  all  the  children 
are  in  the  Sunday-schools^  and  he  says  he  thinks  it  is  safe  to  make  the 
statement  that  at  Christmas  time,  fully  one-fifth  come  under  the 
teachiog  of  the  Qospel.     Thb  is  a  good  showing,  but  Sendai  is  well 
manned  with  missionaries  and  evangelists,  and  has  a  Theological 
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*  Seminary,  besides  two  Christian  Girls'  Fchools  to  supply  the  denmod 
for  teachers.  But  what  of  the  haiulreds  of  villages^  and  thoitsandsof 
hamlets  throughout  the  land  ?  The  opportunities  are  befiMPe  « 
There  are  plenty  of  children  and  plenty  of  places,  children  who  are 
ready  to  hear  and  places  open  ;  but  who  is  there  to  do  the  woik? 
But,  if  we  enter  every  place  that  we  can  reach,  and  work  fdr  everj 

•  child  that  we  can  get  hold  of  there  will  be  some  one  for  all  these  phoes 
some  day,  for  we  believe  that  the  Word  of  the  Lord  is  desdned  to 
accomplish  that  wherennto  it  is  sent ;  so,  if  we  are  faithfully  teaching 
that  wtiich  He  has  given  onto  us  w«  have  the  right  to  expect  die 

.  results  in  due  time. 

As  to  methods;  I  will  leave  that  part  of  the  subject  for  those  who 
are  present  at  this  Conference  to  present  and  discuss,  for  they  are  m 
many  as  the  workers,  and  as  varied  as  are  the  natures  of  those  workem 
Bat  there  is  not  one  earnest,  consecrated  child  of  God,  who  loves  the 
children  and  appreciates  their  value  but  can  win  them  for  Christ,  if 
he  determines  to  try  it  with  all  his  heart ;  and,  brotiiers  and  sitten,  at 
the. great  ingathering  in  glory,  shall  we  not  rejoice  togetlier  over  the 
wonderful  results,  that  shall  then  be  made  known,  of  the  quiet,  steadji 
often  discouraging  work  that  has  been  faithfully  done  in  the  hearti  of 
the  young  ?    God  bless  the  children  of  Japan ! 


DISCUSSION. 
Miss  I.  R.  Luther,  A.  P.  C,  Kanazawa  : 

To  those  of  us  gathered  here  to-day,  while  listening  to  the 
\M%i^T  just  read,  —  have  come  thoughts  of  our  childhood,  of  ihe 
good  we  received  during  these  early  days,  of  the  gradual  growth  ttm 
childhood  to  youth,  to  young  manhood  and  womanhood,  when  we 
took  our  places  among  those  who  fill  the  position  of  teacher. 

Many  of  us  began  our  first  attempts  for  the  Master  in  the  Sob* 
day  school  and  now  thank  Him  for  so  leading  us,  for,  it  has  gif«a 
that  line  of  work  a  place  in  our  hearts  that  it  would  not  otherwiM 
have  held.    Many  people  in  recent  years  have  been  led  to  speak  of  liSw 
Sunday  school  as  the  Bible  school ;  or  the  church  at  Bible  study. 
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His  is  the  ideal  view  of  the  Sunday  Hchool.  It  should  consist 
■of  all  the  members  of  every  congregation  gathered  together  for  Bible 
study  just  as  they  gather  for  preaching  service ;  and  the  obligation 
to  attend  should  be  as  great. 

We,  however,  do  not  find  ,the  congregations  of  most  church(^ 
▼ell  represented  in  the  Sunday  fichooLs.  Of  course  some  of  the  older 
members  of  the  church  attend ;  then  there  are  the  English  classes, 
but,  to  a  large  extent  the  work  is  among  the  students  in  our  schools 
and  the  children  gathered  in  from  the  streets.  As  the  students  in 
the  schools  receive  daily  Bible  study,  we  very  naturally  think  of 
the  bulk  of  Sunday  school  work  being  among  and  for  the  children  of 
this  land  to  which  we  have  come  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Son  of  God. 
It  is  then  a  subject  in  which  we  are  greatly  interested ;  a  work 
which  we  long  to  see  grow,  about  which  we  desire  to  know  more,  in 
order  to  work  more  intelligently. 

It  is  the  channel  through  which  the  children  of  Japan,  largely,  if 
not  entirely,  are  to  be  brought  to  the  Master  who  is  indeed  the  child- 
ren's friend. 

Circumstances  may  differ,  environments  affect  the  life;  but, 
principles  applying  to  child  nature  hold  true  the  world  over.  Horace 
Mann  has  truly  said:  "Where  there  is  anything  growing  one 
former  is  worth  a  thousand  reformers.''  So,  anyone  who  has  Ui  do 
with  the  formation  of  character,  especially  the  Christian  character  of 
the  children  of  Japan,  has  before  him  a  most  important  and  also  a 
most  successful  line  of  work. 

It  has  been  said  that  not  until  the  second  or  third  genemtion  of 
Christians  can  we  exi)ect  to  ^ca  stability  of  Cliristian  character  (Us- 
playad  among  a  people  brought  from  heathen  darkness. 

If  this  be  true,  even  in  a  measure,  it  places  more  responsibility 
<n  the  propagators  of  Christianity  to  begin  with  the  child,  to  begin 
vhen  life  is  most  receptive  to  influences.  It  has  not  been  until  re- 
<)Qit  years  that  we  have  come  to  realize  the  value  of  forming  rather 
ftan  nforming  character. 

Hunk  of  what  a  child  can  be  saved  from,  think  of  the  pure 
thoughts  that  can  be  instilled,  think  t)f  the  saving  of  labor,  for  what 
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is  rightly  b^un  will  not  have  to  be  undone,  removed  or  overcon» 
in  later  years. 

Through  reaching  and  saving  the  child  an  entrance  into  the 
home  of  that  child  is  secured. 

How  many  little  ones  have  le<l  parents  and  older  members  of 
the  family  into  the  church. 

The  very  fact  of  the  child  carrj'iug  home  portions  of  Scripture, 
Sunday  school  pai)ers,  and  a  mind  and  heart  full  of  the  Bible  story 
makes  him  a  gospel  l)earer,  and  the  word  of  God,  if  not  the  mission- 
ary or  worker,  has  an  entrance  into  that  home. 

As  only  a  very  small  number  of  children  are  gathered  into  our 
day  schools  and  kindergartens,  tlie  importance  of  establishing  and  car- 
rying on  Sunday  schools  is  all  the  more  necessary. 

Have  we  not  heard  from  the  paper  read,  of  those  whose  chaise- 
ters  were  formed  largely  through  the  influence  of  the  Sunday  school, 
and  could  not  many,  many  more  cases  be  cited  ? 

"  The  child  is  father  to  the  man  "  in  character  as  well  as  phy- 
sical development. 

When  we  remember  that  all  one's  after  life  cannot  entirely 
obliterate  early  im[>res8ion8  we  realize  how  lasting  they  are,  and  how 
important  the  training  in  ChrLstianity  is  to  the  after  life. 

Much  has  been  accomplished ;  of  the  Sendai  results  we  haTC 
heard  ;  all  of  you  have  in  mind  results  secured  in  your  own  fields,  yet 
none  are  satisfied  that  all  that  can  be,  is  being  done. 

Opi)ortunities  for  the  future  are  greater  than  ever  before.    More 
jx^ople  believe  in  the  importance  of  this  work,  more  helps  are  at 
hand  for  use ;  more  trained  helpers  from  our  various  schools  are 
ready  or  being  prepared  for  service ;  shall  we  not  go  forward  from 
this  time,  with  more  interest,  more  zeal,  a  greater  longing  to  do 
more  aggressive  work  in  helping  to  form  the  Christian  character  of 
the  rising  generation  of  Japan.      We  all  know  there  are  difficultitf 
confronting  us,  very  real  ones  in  this  line  of  work.    As  we  have  hcari, 
in  some  localities  buildings,  suitable  rooms  are  hard  to  seciuie,  mom 
often  the  money  to  secure  is  lacking.      Attendance  is  irregular  in 
many  schools,  which  upsets  plans  made  for  the  quarter's  lessons,  op- 
position and  indifference  on  the  part  of  leading  boj's,  often  on  the  part 
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of  parents,  are  all  great  hinderanceg,  yet  prayer  and  eamestneBs 
through  .Jesus  Christ  will  surmount  even  those  obstacles  and  cause 
all  to  redound  to  Gk)d's  glory. 

At  no  time  since  the  beginning  of  Sunday  school  history  has  so 
much  time  and  thought  been  given  to  methods  and  plans  of  work. 

In  our  home  lands  all  sorts  of  ways  of  drawing  scholars  into  the 
Sunday  school  are  being  used  and  all  sorts  of  plans  and  methods  to 
keep  them  there  are  resorted  to.  Plans  are  good,  methods  are  useful, 
but  unless  these  things  are  permeated  by  the  power  of  prayer  and  the 
Holy  Spirit's  guidance,  they  will  not  be  of  much  value  to  the  spiritual 
life  and  growth  of  either  the  school  or  scholars. 

Becently  while  reading  the  life  of  Moody,  I  was  wonderfully 
impressed  by  his  success  in  Sunday  school  work  during  the  early  days 
of  his  most  wonderful  career.  * 

His  aim  was  to  draw  the  boys  of  that  district  of  Chicago  into 
the  Sunday  school.  He  got  them  there  and  then  ran  the  risk  of 
keeping  them. 

Often,  he  did  not  know  of  what  the  exercises  would  consist,  how 
they  would  teach  them,  but  he  was  so  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
who  came  to  seek  and  save  the  lost, — that  whether  the  exercises  went 
off  smoothly  or  not,  he,  as  we  know,  held  his  boys  and  brought  them 
into  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  So  above  all  and  beyond  all  else,  to 
be  successful  in  our  work  we  need  the  power  which  comes  from  above, 
that  those  whom  we  endeavor  to  bring  into  the  Sunday  school,  may 
know  we  are  in  earnest ;  then  we  may  make  use  of  whatever  ways 
and  means  will  fit  them  to  work  in  Japan. 

A  common  difficulty  in  Japan  and  one  so  often  brought  up  by 
teachers,  is,  that  the  children  gathered  into  the  preaching  places  so 
often  come  only  once  or  twice  in  succesuon.  Sometimes  new  one's 
Wng  gathered  in  every  Sunday.  These  children  know  nothing  of 
the  Bible,  and  teachers  wonder  how  they  can  make  it  possible  for 
ftem  to  understand  the  lesson  for  that  particular  day. 

If  we  aa  teachers  could  always  bear  in  mind  the  fiindamental 
principle  of  proceding  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  we  might  be 
ftble  with  very  little  effort  to  lead  them  to  the  point  of  understand- 
^  the  lesson  in  hand.     There  is  always  some  point  of  contact  be- 
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tween  teacher  and  scholar  and  sometimes  it  is  nearer  than  we  realise. 

A  city  missionary  whom  I  knew  in  America  was  peculiarly  «ic- 
oessful  in  leading  people  whom  he  met  to  converse  about  their  soul's 
welfare.  He  always  found  the  point  of  contact  and  most  naturally  lei 
the  subject  directly  along  the  lines  he  wished  it  to  go.  In  visiting 
Among  the  homes  he  often  saw  women  making  bread,  and  in  a  short 
time  he  was  discoursing  on  the  Bread  of  Life.  Again  he  would  ask  for 
A  glass  of  water  and  would  lead  directly  to  the  water  of  life.  He  wu 
wide  awake  to  the  point  of  contact  in  the  lives  of  those  people. 

If  we  were  more  imbued  with  the  idea  that  Froebel  advanced, 
that  of  leading  these  who  wander  into  our  Sunday  schools  from  the 
known  object,  back  to  the, — in  their  minds, — unknown  Grod  we  would 
find  less  trouble  in  creating  an  interest  on  the  part  of  those  who  come 
into  the  school  be  they  large  or  small  people,  for  the  older  ones  an 
children  in  thought  when  it  comes  to  spiritual  truths.  Let  us  try  it 
And  see  if  we  can  not  teach  the  Bible  to  even  the  babes,  for  it  con- 
tains the  word  of  life  for  all,  both  great  and  small,  young  and  old, 
wise  and  ignorant. 

There  is  a  feeling  that  almost  any  one  can  teach  in  a  Sunday 
school ;  that  no  special  preparation  is  necessary  ;  if  the  Bible  is  too 
•difficult  for  the  special  class  in  hand,  simply  tell  a  moral  stoiy. 
Anything  to  keep  them  quiet.  To  be  a  good  superintendent  or 
teacher  in  a  Sunday  school  calls  for  more  than  simply  a  willingneiB 
And  desire  to  teach,  important  as  they  are;  it  requires  caieful 
preparation,  much  thought  beforehand  and  constant  planning  for 
the  interests  of  the  school. 

In  our  schools,  both  for  girls  and  boys  the  Bible  is  taught  daily ; 
these  students,  together  with  our  Bible  women  and  evangelists  make 
to  a  large  extent  our  corps  of  teachers.  So  we  have  ample  opportuni- 
ty to  help  them  plan  for  the  Sunday  schools.  If  in  all  schodi  a 
•course  of  Normal  Bible  study  could  be  given,  our  students  might  be 
much  better  prepared  to  both  work  out  and  teach  lessons  to  othen. 

It  this  is  not  advisable  for  the  school  as  a  whole,  certainly  those 
engaged  in  Sunday  school  work  should  have  the  advantage  of  such 
help  and  this  can  be  given  in  their  regular  teachers^  meetings. 

In  some  of  our  stations  and  in  connection  with  some  Sunday 
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schools  regular  teachers'  meetings  are  held  and  I  am  sure  from  these 
places  come  reports  of  the  value  of  such  a  gathermg.  The  work 
demands  conference,  the  teachers  need  the  help  of  one  another ;  by 
thus  coming  together  both  needs  are  met. 

For  teachers  in  the  same  school  unity  of  teaching  is  secured,  and 
many  difficult  problems  are  solved  at  such  a  meeting.  W^  have  a 
paying  that  the  prayer  meeting  is  the  thermometer  of  the  church, 
showing  the  d^ee  of  warmth  or  enthusiasm  of  the  members. 

If  I  may  use  the  same  illustration  I  should  like  to  say,  the 
teacher's  meeting  holds  the  same  place  in  connection  with  the  Sunday 
Bchool.     Its  importance  cannot  be  overestimated. 

If  our  teachers  knew  the  benefit  of  the  teachers'  meeting ;  know 
and  followed  the  principle  of  always  beginning  with  something  with- 
in the  child's  knowledge ;  knew  the  benefit  of  all  deciding  on  one 
thought  to  be  presented  and  worked  it  out  together  to  fit  the  need  of 
«ach  class ;  knew  the  benefit  of  prayer  together  for  the  school  and 
scholars  represented;  knew  the  sympathy  one  can  both  give  and 
receive  by  coming  together  in  this  way,  I  am  sure  every  teacher 
would  make  it  his  duty  to  see  that  in  connection  with  liis  school  a 
teachers'  meeting  was  organized  and  sustained.  There  arc  subjects 
that  directly  touch  Sunday  school  work  that  might  be  profitably 
discussed  in  every  teachers'  meeting. 

Bocka  have  been  and  are  being  translated  that  are  available 
from  the  standpoint  of  methods.  A  little  book  recently  translated 
called,  "  Point  of  contact,"  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher 
who  aims  to  teach  children.  There  are  opportunities  to  inform  one's 
self,  to  help  one  another.  The  privileges  of  those  who  teach  the  word 
of  Qod  are  unexcelled.  While  not  minimizing  the  Sunday  school 
work  done  among  the  church  members,  who  need  to  grow  in  grace ; 
nor  among  the  young  men  who  come  for  English  Bible,  for  certainly 
the  word  will  find  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  some ;  nor  among  tho 
boys  and  girils  in  our  boarding  schools,  for  they  are  building  chamc- 
ien  for  the  future,  yet,  so  long  as  so  much  of  our  work  is  among 
tlie  children,  let  me  say  that  great  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  this 
6ide  of  Sunday  school  effort.    Life  is  taken  at  the  very  beginning ;  so 
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an  opportunity  is  given  for  starting  and  twining  a  soul  in  the  right 
path  for  a  long  line  of  Christian  usefulness. 

The  child's  heart  is  impressionable,  the  mind  is  receptive  and 
retentive  and  the  results  of  planting  and  watering  are  more  clearij 
seen. 

There  comes  with  this  the  overwhelming  thought  that  the 
teacher  of  these  little  boys  and  girls,  yes,  older  boys  and  girls  too, 
is  a  pattern  or  ideal  in  the  child  mind  ;  so  the  teacher  must  be  what 
he  wishes  his  scholars  to  become. 

The  perfect  pattern  must  be  shown.  As  some  one  has  said,  "  h, 
Jesus  Christ  is  found  a  perfect  iiattem.  To  His  words  would  God 
have  every  soul  listen,  and  His  actions  obey."  This  pattern  and  this 
only  is  safe  for  reproduction,  and  the  pattern  is  visible  to  the  schol- 
ars only  so  far  as  they  see  it  represented  in  their  teacher. 

Thus  Sunday  schools,  the  church  at  Bible  study,  is  a  God  givoi 
institution  for  the  study  of  the  word  of  God.  It  Ls  an  important 
factor  in  the  evangelization  of  this  or  any  land. 

Those  engaged  in  it  are  sowers  of  precious  seed,  that  in  yean  to 
come  will  certainly  bear  fruit  some  30  some  60  and  some  100  foR 
When  He  comes  to  gather  together  His  own,  the  faithfiil  sower  and 
the  happy  reaper  shall  rejoice  together  over  the  redeemed  of  fte 
Lord,  tliat  were  first  led  to  Him  during  childhood  and  in  turn  bd 
other  lambs  to  His  fold.  May  the  Great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep 
help  us  to  gather  the  children,  the  youth  of  this  land  into  the 
Sunday  school  where  they  may  be  taught  of  His  redeeming  love. 

Eev.  Christopher  Noss: 

As  you  have  heard  we  have  in  Sendai  from  among  12,229  childnD 
of  school-going  age  1,266  in  our  Protestant  Christian  Sunday  adiooli 
every  Sunday.  But  this  &ct  in  itself  is  not  a  matter  for  unmixfld 
congratulation.  The  important  question  is ;  what  impressioDS  do 
these  children  get.  I  have  heard  a  teacher  systematically  espoosd 
Aesop's  fables  to  his  children,  the  invariable  moral  to  every  frU^ 
being :  now  be  good  children,  worship  the  true  Grod,  obey  your  pamte 
and  bring  some  one  else  along  to  school  next  Sunday.  YeryfffA 
doctrine  that ;  but  I  must  protest  against  tlie  notbn  of  so  matr} 
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Ufichers  that  the  children  can  understand  nothing  more.  I  rememl)er 
viyidly  my  own  reli^ous  experiences  from  the  time  I  was  four  years 
old.  There  are  children  oonverteil  before  they  can  spell  conversion  or 
describe  their  impressions.  If  we  believe  in  Christ  we  must  believe 
in  children.  I  know  a  little  boy  the  son  of  a  deserted  wife  living  in 
dire  poverty.  When  I  firnt  saw  him  he  was  all  rags  and  sores.  But  he 
knew  the  Apostle's  Creed  even  then.  Later  his  mother  was  forced 
to  give  him  to  a  family  here  in  Tokyo  for  adoption.  His  foster- 
mother  persuaded  him  that  his  mother  in  Sendai  was  his  nurse  only 
and  he  believes  so  to  this  day.  His  foster-father  said  that  Yaso-boys 
are  stupid  and  cannot  succeed  in  business.  So  he  tried  to  persuade 
the  boy  to  worship  idols.  But  in  spite  of  every  attempt  the  boy 
insisted  that  the  idol  was  not  God,  being  made  by  the  hand  of  a  man. 
He  could  believe  a  lie  about  his  mother  but  he  could  not  believe  a  lie 
about  Grod.  To  make  such  impressions  we  must  with  vigilance  see  to 
it  that  teachers  teach  K^riptural  truth.  I  believe  in  the  use  of  picture- 
rolls.  Our  Heidelberg  Catechism  says  that  we  must  not  use  pictures 
for  the  instruction  of  the  laity.  I  don't  use  them  for  that  purpose  ; 
I  use  them  to  keep  teachers  from  going  off  on  a  tangent  Elolls  that 
have  been  used  in  Americivn  Sunday  schools  can  be  sent  over  here  at 
small  cost  and  used  six  months  behind  time.  As  for  the  Sunday- 
school  periodicals  published  in  Japan,  it  will  do  them  no  particular 
harm  to  keep  them  on  the  shelf  for  six  months  until  the  rolls  come. 

M188  D.  J.  Hunter-Brown: 

We  have  rather  children's  meetings  than  schools  in  Kagoshima, 
and  with  one  exception  attendance  is  highly  irregular :  varying  per- 
haps from  12  children  to  60.    This  is  according  to  the  time  of  year  in 
the  case  of  country  children  ;  or  it  may  be  that  they  have  been  frighten- 
ed out  of  the  wish  to  attend  by  the  opposition  of  a  school  teacher,  or 
Vf  the  shouted  criticisms  of  some  passing  soldier  at  the  previous  meet- 
ing; or  again  among  untrained  street  arabs  it  depends  upon   the 
tfannoe  or  presence  of  any  counter  attraction. 

The  difficulty  with  us  is  how  to  give  definite  and  »ifficient  teach- 
}og  for  a  few  children  who  have  been  coming  regularly  for  a  year  or 
tiro  tog^tlier  with  a  crowd  who  come  at  intervals. 
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We  are  trying  a  new  plan  in  which  the  lesson  is  based  on  a  doc- 
trine, or  some  essential  fact  in  the  Saviour's  life. 

By  drawing  up  a  course  so  short  that  it  can  be  gone  through  four 
times  in  twelve  months,  we  hope  all  will  hear  these  essential  points  ia 
time,  because  though  they  miss  No.  2.  this  time  it  will  recur  again  in 
three  mouths.  And  by  teaching  the  same  doctrines  with  different  seti 
of  scripture  passages  as  the  basis  each  time,  we  do  not  weary  the  re- 
gular attendants. 

Our  course  stands  thus :  The  Creator.  The  Father.  Law,  Sin, 
Heaven  and  Hell.  The  Saviour — His  Birth,  Deeds,  Words,  Death, 
Resurrection,  Second  Coming.  And  the  first  lesson  would  be  worked 
outwards  from  the  morning  dressing  and  morning  meal,  to  the  earthly 
father  who  buys  it,  and  up  to  the  Heavenly  Father  who  provides  it 
The  2nd  time  might  be  a  lesson  on  Genesis  with  a  chart  showing  the 
works  of  the  seven  days.  The  3rd  time  the  story  of  Elijah's  magnifi- 
cent appeal  to  the  God  of  Creation,  the  God  who  wields  the  lighten- 
ing on  Carmel :  and  so  on  throughout. 

Miss  L.  Mead: 

The  children's  souls  are  for  their  Saviour,  and  we  want  to  get 
this  idea  into  the  hearts  of  the  teachers.  We  need  to  press  it  home 
on  them  until  they  fully  realize  it. 

I  have  nineteen  teachers  that  I  get  together  in  a  teachers'  meet- 
ing every  Saturday  evening.  I  teach  them,  and  require  them  to  teach 
tlie  children  what  I  teach  them.  I  go  around  from  school  to  fichool, 
and  see  that  tliey  do  it.  If  they  do  not  do  it,  there  is  war  in  the 
camp,  and  they  know  it.  A  war  of  love  it  is  true,  but  war.  They 
know  this,  so  they  do  what  I  toll  them. 

Mrs.  Gurnet  Binford: 

I  would  like  to  ask, — Is  it  well  to  have  Christmas  trees  and  oth* 
Christmas  exercises'  in  fitarting  new  work,  or  would  other  methods  be 
better. 

Mrs.  G.  p.  Pieuson  : 
We  have  learned  to  use  Mr.  Mitani  Tanekichi's  '^  (jospel  Songs** 
in  our  Sunday  schools  and  find  it  a  most  excellent  book,  one  wbk^ 
children  understand  and  delight  in.      They  not  only  remember  tibs 
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words,  but,  catch  the  tunes  easily  and  are  constantly  singing  them. 
The  text  is  in  pure  zokugo  and  the  subject-matter  is  simple,  strong. 
Scripture  truth.  There  is  a  real  need  for  such  a  hymn-book.  Twice 
recently  in  the  Hokkaido,  on  country-trip?,  I  have  been  asked  for  good 
children's  hymns  and  these  hymns  have  been  found  to  meet  the  need 
so  perfectly  that  they  have  been  hailed  with  joy  and  adopted  on  the 
spot.  We  give  them  as  prizes  for  good  attendance,  with  marvellous 
effect  on  the  attendance. 

Miss  G.  Baucus: 

I  have  a  Sunday  school,  at  which  we  seek  to  prevent  children's 
conHDg  in  just  £)r  Christmas  presents,  by  a  system  of  wooden  tickets 
To  those  who  come  three  times  in  succession,  we  give  these  tickets, 
which  makes  them  regular  members  of  the  school.  All  others  are 
regarded  merely  as  visitors. 

I  regard  the  teaching  of  the  teachers  as  necessary  as  holding  the 
Sunday  school. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Fry: 
All  of  us  have  not  the  army  of  school  girls  that  Miss  Mead  has. 
If  we  can  get  competent  teachers  we  should  by  all  means  use  them, 
but  if  we  cannot,  we  foreign  women  can  do  the  teaching  our-elves. 
With  the  eflBcient  Sunday  school  helps  now  available,  any  foreign 
woman  that  has  been  in  Japan  for  a  year  and  a  half  can  do  good 
Sunday  school  work.  We  can  hold  the  children,  and  do  it  without 
taking  up  all  the  time  with  rat  storias  stories  of  grandmas  and  grand- 
pas, etc  We  should  not  be  discouraged  ;  we  can  do  the  work,  and  do 
it  well. 

CoL.  A.  E.  Buck. 

CoL  Buck,  U.  S.  Minister  to  Japan,  was  introduced  to  the  Con- 
ference, and  said : 

I  am  glad  to  be  present  and  to  look  in  the  faces  of  the  men  and 
women  engaged  in  the  work  you  are  engaged  in,  I  am  glad  you  are 
in  Tokyo. '  I  hope  you  will  all  return  to  your  respective  places  with 
niore  enthnsiasm  and  larger  success. 
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SECOND  PAPER. 

The  Kindergarten. 

Its  Bise,  Progrees,  Principles^  Criticisms,  Dangers  and  Needs. 

Miss  A.  K  Howe,  A.  B.  C,  Kobe. 

In  the  Thuringian  fcn'est  in  Germany  are  five  famous  towDii 
famous  because  they  are  the  mile  stones  in  the  life  of  Frederii^ 
Froebel.  In  Oberweisbach  he  was  born,  in  Keilhau  he  began  to  pot 
into  practice  his  extraordinary  ideas  on  teaching,  in  Blankenbuig, 
almost  an  old  man  then^  he  received  his  vidon  of  the  kindergarten ;  in 
Liebenstein  his  work  was  recognized  and  in  Marienthal  this  work 
expanded  and  he  closed  his  eyes  on  life. 

In  Oberweisbach  he  led  a  sorrowful  childhood;  in  Keilhau  he 
struggled  with  bitter  poverty  and  a  divine  discontent,  in  BlankenUng 
his  eyes  w6re  anointed,  he  saw  a  wonderful  vision  and  with  exultation 
he  turned  at  once,  like  another  apostle,  to  do  its  bidding ;  in  Lieben- 
stein Grod  sent  him  the  friendship  and  support  of  one  able  to  translate 
him  to  the  world  and  in  Marienthal,  the  beautiful  country  seat  <^  the 
Duke  of  Meiningen,  secured  to  him  and  his  work  by  his  influential 
friend,  the  Baroness  von  Buelow,  he  was  able  to  see  his  heaven-sent 
ideas  take  form  and  here  he  peacefully  went  to  his  reward. 

Such,  briefly  recorded,  is  the  rise  of  the  kindergarten. 

Its  Prepress  has  been  like  its  conception,  a  story  of  misunderstood 
ideat,  of  indiflerence  and  opposition.  The  story  of  many  another 
reformer,  a  tireless  flght  to  make  the  ignorant  understand,  the  in- 
different awake  to  their  own  welfare  and  bitter  opponents  change  their 
minds. 

When  God  sets  a  man  at  work  he  does  not  allow  opposition  from 
other  men  to  stop  him !  Paul  was  followed  from  city  to  city  by  hi§ 
infuriated  countrymen,  he  was  stoned,  imprisoned,  but  he  carried  his 
mission  to  the  Gentiles. 
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William  Carey  was  ordered  to  «^  sit  down  ^'  by  a  body  of  clergy- 
meDy  to  give  up  his  crazy  idea  of  carrying  Christianity  to  far  off 
lands,  bat  he  went ! 

To  diow  you  how  eifectively  FroebeFs  idea  has  made  its  way,  let 
me  sketch  briefly  the  progress  of  his  kindergarten.  We  will  go  with 
him  into  Liebenstein  ;  it  is  in  the  year  1849.  The  summer  visiters 
have  arrived  for  the  baths  and  seeing  Froebel  leading,  day  by  day, 
his  groups  oi  ragged  children  in  happy  play,  these  visitors  call  him  an 
old  fool.  The  Baroness  von  Buelow  goes  with  the  rest  to  see  this 
Jistonishing  man  ;  while  others  have  jeered,  she  comes  away  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  exclaiming,  ^^  This  man  is  called  an  old  fool  by  these 
people ;  perha|w  he  is  one  of  those  men  ridiculed  or  stoned  by  contem- 
poraries and  to  whom  future  generations  build  monuments  V* 

She  wap  a  true  prophetess  for  in  tlio  very  land  where  he  received 
this  insulting  title,  where  his  work  was  opposed  by  the  clergy,  attacked 
by  the  schools  and  for  six  years  prohibited  by  the  government,  in  that 
land  in  less  than  fifty  years  from  the  time  of  his  death,  the  German 
people  have  erected  monuments  in  Blankenburg,  Schwiner,  Marienthal 
ADdOberweisbach  and  .the  60th  anniversary,  June  28th,  1900,  of  his 
Jdndeigarten,  finds  plans  being  made  for  a  Froebel  Home  which  is  to 
be  the  head  of  the  German  International  Kindergarten  Union  and  is 
to  provide  aixjommodation  for  the  Blankenburg  kindergarten,  the 
Froebel  Museum  and  the  Library  and  is  also  to  contain  a  home  for 
veteran  kindergarteners. 

In  only  the  briefest  and  most  cursory  manner  may  we  sketch  the 
spread  of  Froebel's  kindergarten  from  country  to  country,  by  no  means 
;giving  even  a  summary,  but  taking  examples  here  and  there,  pass  on 
io  other  points,  simply  proving  to  you  that  Frocbel's  idea  has  found 
lodgment  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

In  Germany  we  find  it  in  Heidelberg,  Leipsic,  Berlin,  Dresden 
and  Hambnrg. 

It  has  spread  to  Switzerland,  and  there  we  find  in  St.  Gall  a 
Ixiilding  costing  912,000  and  a  society  of  2000  of  the  most  cultivated 

and  women  pledged  to  extend  the  work  of  that  '^  old  fooL" 

Ob  to  Belgium  goes  the  work  and  there  we  find  the  people  work- 
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iiig  at  extensive  private  enterprises  in  Brussels,  Antwerp,  litgd  and 
Ghent. 

Then  to  Frj\nce,  not  so  much  real  kindergarten  work  there^  bat  a 
very  great  modification  of  the  infant  schools  through  the  influence  of 
Froebel's  principles. 

To  Italy — and  in  Naples,  Verona  and  Boine  we  find  schodi 
established  to  train  women  for  this  work.  Good  kiudergiirtens  are 
connected  with  all  normal  schools  and  the  teachers  of  elementaiy 
schools  are  expected  to  take  a  course  in  kindergarten  pedagogy. 

In  Turin  a  woman's  society  has  received  from  the  Governments 
fine  building  and  12,400  lire^  which,  with  private  gifts,  gives  an 
endowment  of  50,000  lire^  (20,000  yen). 

In  England  we  find  a  training  school,  two  acres  of  ground  and  8 
gift  to  this  school  of  $50,000. 

If  wo  go  to  America  we  find  as  Froebel  predicted,  I  believe,  the 
fullest  development,  completest  recognition  of  this  kindergarten  idea. 

In  twenty  five  years  the  work  has  grown  from  42  to  2,884  kinder- 
gartens, from  73  to  5,764  teachers.  The  kindergartens  of  America  are 
many  and  varied.  The  public  school  laws  in  many  States  provide  for 
them  ;  others  are  private  enterprises,  some  for  the  affluent,  others  for 
the  people  of  the  slums. 

It  is  found  that  the  kindergarten  above  every  other  agency  bids 
fair  to  make  good  citizens  out  of  the  conglomerate  mass  of  foreignen 
dumped  on  American  soil.  Philanthropists  are  b^inning  to  realixe 
that  the  presence  of  one  kindergarten  established  in  a  depraved, 
destitute  district  exceeds  any  other  form  of  work  in  the  rapidity  with 
which  that  district  cleans  itself  up  morally  and  physically  ;  as  Bichard 
Watson  Gilder  says,  "  Plant  a  free  kindergarten  in  any  quarter  of  thii 
over-crowded  Metropolis  and  you  have  begim  there  and  then  the  work 
of  making  better  homes,  better  citizens  and  a  better  city.'' 

The  American  Government  in  its  efforts  to  establish  public  edaca* 
tion  in  Culm  sends  out  Mr,  Alexis  Everett  Frye,  and  Mr.  Frye  sends  np 
to  Cambridge  this  last  summer  nearly  1500  Cuban  school  teachen  to 
take  an  object  lesson  in  advanced  educational  methods  on  AroericMi 
hoil ; — does  Mr.  Frye  think  the  Kindergarten  something  to  be  left  out 
of  such  a  program  ?     Not  at  all ;  {)art  of  the  work  in  Cambridge  was 
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a  course  of  kindergarten  lectures  and  some  of  the  more  valuable  books- 
translated  into  Spanish  for  these  teachers  to  take  home  with  them. 

In  Hawaii  we  see  Japanese,  American,  Hawaiian,  Chinese  and 
Portugese  children  in  kindergartens  under  one  Board.  Seven  kinder- 
garten»,  one  training  school  and  estimated  expenses  for  one  year 
$5,500.  . 

In  South  America  as  long  ago  as  1883,  the  public  school  authori- 
ties of  the  Argentine  Republic  sent  to  the  United  States  for  a  woman 
to  introduce  the  system.     She  has  done  it ! 

In  Japan  the  work  has  attained  remarkable  proportions ;  establi- 
shed by  the  government  long  ago  the  educational  report  up  to  two 
years  ago  gives  325  Government  kindergartens,  98  private  ones  making 
a  total  of  423  in  the  Empire  ;  books  are  published,  materials  manu- 
factured and  teachers  trained  by  the  Government  and  also  by  private 
enterprise.  All  this  does  not  mean  that  the  work  is  satisfactory,  it 
simply  shows  how  the  people  of  many  lands  have  been  impressed  with 
the  value  of  that  "  old  fool's  "  ideas.  A  finely  trained  kindergartener 
has  lately  gone  to  begin  the  work  in  the  Phillipines. 

On  to  China,  and  we  find  a  beginning  there.  In  India,  efforts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  kindergarten  teaching  into  the  Girl's 
schools  of  Madras  Presidency.  In  Turkey,  Kev.  Mr.  Bartlett,  of 
Smyrna  speaks  of  ^'  the  inestimable  blessing  which  the  kindergarten 
has  proved  itself  the  last  fifteen  years." 

Then,  if  you  will  go  even  to  South  Africa  and  Micronesia  you 
will  find  that  Mission  Boards  have  begun  the  work  in  these  far  off, 
belated  places  ;  and  in  sixty  years  fVom  the  establishment  of  the  first 
kindergarten  in  Blankenburg,  Germany,  we  find  that  governments 
have  recognized  their  value,  school  boards  have  adopted  the  systems, 
philanthropists  value  such  an  agency  and  missionary  boards  are 
adopting  this  work  for  the  little  children. 

At  the  Ecumenical  Council  in  New  York  last  Spring,  the  number 
of  kindergartens  reported  on  foreign  Mission  fields  was  127.  I  have 
tried  to  make  a  complete  list  of  those  of  all  Boards  in  Japan  ;  if  I  am 
correct  there  are  at  present  27.  The  Presbyterians  head  the  list  with 
10 ;  Congregationalists  with  5  ;    Methodist  with  4 ;    Baptist  with  3  ; 
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Methodist,  South  2 ;  Methodist  Protestant  1 ;   Canadian  1 ;    Church 
Mti^sionary  Society  L 

But  the  establiehment  of  kindergartens  is  not  all  that  han  been 
accomplished  by  the  advent  of  Froebel's  message :  1.  General  educa- 
tion has  been  influenced.  2.  Societies  for  promoting  the  work  may 
be  counted  by  thousands.  3.  Mothers  are  greatly  helped  in  their  child 
training ;  and  Mother's  Congresses  are  one  of  the  features  of  this  end 
of  the  century.  4.  Clubs  for  study  formed  by  kindergartens  are 
among  the  most  progressive  and  comprehentive  of  the  day.  5.  A 
laige  literature  has  been  created.  6.  And  most  hopeful  of  all,  the 
kindergartener  is  rapidly  becoming  the  best  educated  of  teachen 
because  the  public  is  demanding  it 

Do  I  need  to  multiply  illustrations  to  prove  the  truth  of  that 
woman's  prophecy  ?  "  This  man,  called  an  old  fool  by  these  people, 
perhaps  he  is  one  of  those  men  who  are  ridiculed  or  stoned  by  con- 
temporaries and  to  whom  future  generations  build  monuments.*' 

Principles.  It  is  impossible  in  a  brief  paper  to  consider  the 
principles  upon  which  the  kindergarten  has  been  founded.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  two  upon  which  all  the  others  rest,  are  the  principles 
which  the  most  profound  and  progressive  educjitors  of  the  present  daj 
are  emphasizing. 

1st.  The  value  of  the  earliest  years  for  education  ;  the  necessity 
for  providing  quite  as  logical  plans  (though  by  no  means  the  seme)  and 
quite  as  competent  instructors  for  children  from  the  ages  of  three  to 
seven,  as  for  the  youth  of  fourteen  to  twenty.  And  while  edncaton 
may  not  all  agree  as  to  the  sort  of  early  education,  no  one  worthy  the 
name  of  educator,  any  longer  objects  to  the  necessity  of  l(^cal  educa- 
tion of  some  sort  for  children  before  the  school  age.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  marked  tendencies  in  present  day  education.  It  was  this  belief 
in  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  greatest  care  and  skill  in  the  vrj 
beginning  of  educational  life,  that  tinned  Froebel  after  half  a  oentvy 
to  the  conviction  that  the  most  important  period  of  human  edueaiifla 
was  before  the  child  was  aeven  years  old. 

To  illustrate  bow  this  principle  is  being  translated  into  actioDi  k^ 
me  tell  you  of  one  striking  example.  There  was  opened  in  Chiag^ 
this  year,  a  school  illustrating  the  most  advanced  ideas  oCiOoderm 
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eduoatioD  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  workl.  This  school  was^ 
built  and  equipp<Hl  at  the  expense  of  half  a  million  of  dollars  and  is^ 
to  leceire  $90,000  a  year  for  mnning  expensses.  The  ^^  Preliminary 
annoancement '^  says,  ^^In  the  Academic  school  an  atbempt  will  be 
made  to  provide  ideal  conditions  for  the  education  of  children  and 
youths  between  the  ages  cijour  and  ^ighieen^  in  order  to  prepare  them 
for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life  and  higher  education. 

The  School  will,  therefore,  include  the  kindergarten  and  all  the 
gra<Ies  of  elementary  and  secondary  education."  The  world  is  becom- 
ing filled  with  the  idea  of  Froebd. 

I  have  heard  it  said  recently  that  the  President  of  one  of  our 
leading  Universities  ha»  remarked  that  the  only  things  really  indispen- 
sable to  education  are  the  kindergarten  and  the  University.  And  that 
the  head  master  jf  a  great  boy's  school  declared  that  no  modern  educator 
questions  the  fact  that  all  true  education  is  based  on  the  kindergarten. 
Universities  are  beginning  to  give  serious  attention  to  tlie  subject,  as 
may  be  imagined  when  I  tell  you  that  a  little  while  ago  Johns  Hopkins 
University  arranged  for  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  kindergarten,  the 
lecturer  being  the  first  woman  ever  invited  to  speak  from  that  plat* 
fonn.  The  same  year  Harvard  University  arranged  for  another 
course  on  the  same  subject. 

*'  To  Froebel  more  than  to  all  others  are  we  indebted  for  the 
advanced  movements  in  education  that  have  been  go  fruitful  in  results 
during  the  last  half  century.  He  gave  to  liie  world  a  system  of 
education  that  has  triumphed  over  all  opposition  ;  a  system  that 
will,  when  fully  understood  and  generally  adopted,  revolutionize 
educational  methods." 

It  is  this  idea  of  the  value  of  early  years  that  gives  a  large  place 

to  the  kindergarten  in  general  educational  assemblies.     It  is  this  idea 

of  the  value  of  early  years  that  makes  the  kindergarten  so  large  a 

^iui^tor  in  present  philanthropic  work.     It  is  this  idea  of  the  value  of 

o^irly  years  that  has  led  the  psychologists,  doctors,  pedagogues  and 

Pl\ilosophen  to  studying  child  life  in  all  its  phases  and  tendencies     It 

^    &e  fsebly  dawning  idea  of  the  value  of  early  years  which  is  con- 

^incing  missionary  sodeties  of  the  wisdom  of  adding  the  kindergarten 

^^  their  educational  and  evangelical  work  in  foreign  fields.     And  may 
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I  add,  it  is  the  recognition  of  this  idea  which  allows  this  paper  a  part 
on  the  program  of  this  conference  of  missionaries. 

2nd.  It  is  the  idea  of  giving  the  same  importance  to  each  stage  of 
study,  and  of  establishing  the  closest  relation  lietween  them^  that  has 
made  possible  that  wonderfal  Chicago  Institute,  and  has  establistied 

•  another,  not  so  richly  -endowed,  but  commanding  scarcely  \es9  attention, 
the  University  Elementary  school  established  by  Dr.  Uewey,  Prof,  of 
Pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  In  this  University  Elementaiy 
ischool  thoroughly  educated  instructors  are  ready  to  bring  to  elementary 
education,  the  same  resources  of  training,  knowledge  and  skill  that  hat 
long  been  at  the  command  of  higher  education.  This  real  connectioa 
between  all  grades  of  instruction,  this  giving  as  much  value  to  the 
kindergarten  as  the  university,  this  binding  them  together  in  one 
unbroken  whole,  is  the  second  of  FroebePs  principles  I  would  like  to 
impress  upon  you.  If  it  were  not  that  the  most  advanced  eduoaton 
to-day  are  trying  to  translate  FroebePs  theory  on  this  point  intD 
practice,  we  should  say  it  was  true  enough  as  a  theory,  but  not  a 
matter  for  practical  people  to  bother  themselves  about. 

In  the  University  Elementary  school  of  which  I  have  alroady 
spoken,  this  unity  of  all  grades  is  being  .carried  out  Dr.  Dewey  aajfs, 
*'  The  problem  ia  to  unify,  to  organize  education,  to  bring  all  iti 
various  factors  together  through  putting  it  as  a  whole  into  oiganie 
union  with  every  day  life.  We  want  to  bring  all  things  eduoationil 
together;  to  break  down  the  barriers  that  divide  the  education  of  Ihe 
little  child  from  the  instniction  of  the  maturing  youth ;  to  identify 
the  lower  and  higher  education,  so  that  it  shall  be  demonstrated  to  the 
eye,  that  there  is  no  lower  and  higher,  but  simply  education."  So  »jfi 
Dr.  Dewey,  while  I  say,  happy  the  day  when  all  Government  oflteiiH 
when  all  teachers,  when  all  connected  with  missionary  work,  will  ceiiB 
to  make  the  present  invidious  distinction,  when  they,  too,  shall  td 
the  force  of  FroebePs  theory,  and  no  longer  be  content,  while  providins 
richly  for  so  called  higher  education  to  give  to  the  children  tii^ 
crumbs. 

Criticism.  We  may  safely  consider  the  kindergarten  to  have  mide 

•  a  place  for  itself,  but  that  docs  not  mean  that  it  is  fully  undenioody 
faithfully  applied,  or  perfected  in  practice.      Because  it  is  yet  wiy 
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imi)e4*fecty  it  suffers  criticism.  Wit  and  sarcasm  are  levelled  at  those 
^^  baby  schools,''  and  well  for  the  cause  that  it  is  so.  The  mistaken 
ideas  or  the  ignorance  of  only  too  many  people  have  filled  the  ranks  of 
the  kindergarten  with  most  incompetent  exponents. 

We  do  not  wonder  at  the  attacks,  but  the  result  has  been  most 
wholesome.  In  Philadelphia  the  following  is  said,  '*  The  reasons  at 
the  bottom  of  the  more  assured  status  of  the  kindergarten,  may,  I 
believe,  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words,  the  kindergarten  began  to 
improve  as  soon  as  they  felt  the  spur  of  criticism.'*  The  sources  and 
the  nature  of  these  criticisms  were  many  and  varied,  but  they  almost 
invariably  effected  one  inestimahle  result,  they  compelled  the  kinder- 
gartener to  get  outside  of  her  work  and  to  regard  it  with  the  eye  of 
her  critic.  Antagonistic  or  friendly,  coming  within  kindergarten 
circles  or  without,  it  exerted  a  wholesome  influence.  It  created  a 
sense  of  uneasiness,  of  a  noble  discontent,  of  a  determination  to  know 
how  far  her  critics  were  in  the  right,  and  to  profit  by  their  suggestions 
and  their  captions.  It  impelled  her  to  get  below  the  surface  of  the 
material  she  was  too  often  mechanically  using,  to  understand  principles 
back  of  methods,  and  make  them  still  clearer  to  herself  by  explaining 
them  to  others.  This  desire  to  know  more,  to  be  more,  gradually 
poaeased  the  body  of  kindergarteners  and  made  welcome  to  them  all, 
all  higher  standards. 

What  dangers  threaten  ?     Ist.     False  estimates  of  the  relative 

▼aloes  of  what  is  called  higher  and  lower  education.     It  is  tnio  that  in 

highly  civilized  lands  large  sums  of  money  are  spent  for  elementary 

edncation,  but  the  equipment  of  these  schools  is  only  juHt  beginning  to 

approach  that  of  Colleges  and  Universities.      This  is  true  of  civilized 

Iwds,  but  when  we  come  to  Missionary  efforts  in  foreign  lands,  the 

difference  is  painful.     Thousands,  one  might  almost  say  millions,  for 

fcigh  schools  and  collies,  and  so  little  for  the  children  !     Forgetting 

tfie  value  of  early  years,  money  is  poured  out  lavishly  for  the  education 

^  youth  while  for  the  foundation  work  of  all,  it  is  as  yet  given  most 

sparingly.     It  will  be  well  to  remember  that  in  1902  all  small,  dark, 

^V'ercrowded  apologies  for  kindergarten  buildings  in  Japan  must  make 

'•^y  for  the  educational   law  promulgated   in  1899  ;    the    dimen- 

•^ons  of  kindergarten  rooms  then  must  conform  to  the  standard  of  less 
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than  four  children  to  one  tsubo,  and  these  rooms  must  further  conform 
to  Grovernment  reguktioue  in  regard  to  light;  air  and  general  danitatioo. 
While  as  for  play-ground,  there  must  be  one  tsubo  of  space  for  each 
child.  Fenuriousnesfl  in  buildiog  now,  will  be  a  dead  loss  then.  In 
those  matters  the  Japanese  Gk>vernment  lead  the  United  States.  I 
cannot  speak  for  other  land?.  I  bless  the  words  of  Dr.  Dewey  whea 
he  urges  endotament  for  elemeniary  education.  He  says,  ^<  It  is  well 
to  emphasize  from  an  educational  point  of  view^  that  elementary  as 
well  as  advanced  education  requires  endowment.  There  is  eyerjr 
reason  why  money  should  be  spent  freely  for  the  organization  and 
maintenance  of  foundation  work  as  well  as  for  the  later  stages.^' 

2nd.  The  second  great  danger  is  the  still  wide-spread  idea  thai 
any  one  is  competent  to  do  kindergarten  work.  Becently  a  kinder* 
gartener  in  America  heard  a  charwoman  say  in  earnest  conveimtioQ 
to  a  friend,  ^'I  haint  going  to  send  her  to  the  high  school,  there  haint 
no  need  of  it,  I  am  going  to  have  her  study  kindergarten,  she  knowi 
enough  for  that.''  If  charwomen  only  held  such  opinions,  we  migfai 
not  fear  for  the  future,  but  it  is  still  too  often  a  stand-up  and  all-day 
light  to  get  educated  girls  for  this  work.  (I  speak  now  of  Japan 
alone;  the  same  is  no  longer  true  in  the  United  States  at  least).  Ttot 
educated  girls  are  sorely  needed  in  other  de{)artments  of  work  I  know. 
We  all  want  the  best,  but  nowhere  so  much  as  with  the  little  childrraL 
The  Japanese  Grovernment  gives  us  the  privilege  of  taking  their 
children  of  kindergarten  age:  let  us  honor  this  trust  by  giving  oer 
most  finely  educated,  most  consecrated  girls  to  kindergarten  work. 

Then  as  to  the  attitude  we  shall  take  toward  supplying  foreigo 
teachers  for  these  "child  gardens,*'  well,  I  will  simply  ask  you  to  look  at 
the  situation.  We  have  dozens  of  doctors  of  divinity,  scores  of  oollcg» 
gniduates  for  the  education  of  youth  in  our  field,  while  many  a  misnoa 
Board  is  still  unwilling  to  allow  even  one  woman  to  give  her  whok 
time  to  this  work  which  is  challenging  the  respect  of  the  world,  tiui 
work  for  those  of  whom  Christ  said,  "  Let  them  come  unto  me  I'' 

Another  grave  danger  is  the  making  kindergarten  work^  envk 
where  it  is  allowed,  a  side  issue.     I  have  seen  some  very  poor  apob)^0^ 
f(Mr  kindergartens  carried  on  upon  this  principle,  and  I  have  uImo^M^ 
after  the  novelty  has  worn  off,  a  dwindling  of  pupils  and  a  final  end  op 
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of  the  whole  project  When  you  are  willing  to  run  a  college  by 
putting  it  into  the  hands  of  a  girl  with  primary  school  education,  you 
yourself  directing  its  affairs,  when  time  from  evangelistic  work  for 
adults,  touring,  studying  or  preaching  will  allow,  when  you  can  do  this 
to  your  own  satisfaction,  to  the  beat  progress  of  your  students,  and  the 
test  influence  on  the  educational  world,  then  I  will  concede  that 
Idndergartens  can  be  run  on  the  same  plan. 

Needs.  I  have  been  twenty  two  years  in  this  kindergarten  work, 
1  have  watched  its  progress  as  well  Jis  its  mistakes.  Will  you  pardon  me 
if  I  suggest  to  you  what  seems  most  necessary  for  the  successful  carry- 
ing out  of  those  principles,  which  are  said  to  have  in  them  the  power 
to  revolutionize  the  educational  world,  and  which  philanthropists  say 
are  so  wonderful  in  uplifting  character  ? 

Ist.  In  all  cases  delay  establishing  kindergartens  until  a 
thoroughly  rehable  well  trained  woman  can  be  employed. 

2nd.  Allow  never  more  than  sixteen  pupils  to  one  teacher,  i^. 
have  in  each  kindergarten  one  experienced  woman  in  charge  with 
enough  assistants  to  allow  one  woman  to  each  class  of  sixteen.  Set 
joar  faces  like  flint  against  any  number  beyond  this.  In  the  Glory 
kindergarten  in  Kobe  we  have  followed  this  rule  with  the  result  that 
after  having  raised  our  tuition  three  times,  now  placing  it  at  .80  sen 
a  month  for  each  child,  we  find  ourselves  so  popular  that  parents 
apply  a  year  or  two  in  advance,  in  order  that  their  children  may  enter 
oar  kindergarten  when  they  arrive  at  the  proper  age.  We  have 
between  seventy  and  eighty  on  our  list  at  the  present  moment. 

3rd.  Do  not  build  until  you  can  conform  to  Government  regu- 
lations, or  rather  do  not  begin  the  kindergarten  until  you  can  do 
ibis. 

4th.  Use  your  influence  with  your  Board  to  provide  some  one 
who  shall  bo  free  to  give  her  time  to  the  kindergarten,  as  others  are 
ffee  to  preach,  teach  or  do  evangelistic  work. 

5th.  I^t  all  those  in  charge  of  the  so  called  higher  education 
for  girls  encourage  their  graduates  to  add  to  their  higher  general  edu- 
ction a  course  in  kindergarten  theory  and  practice.  It  will  greatly 
*^lp  to  place  this  training  of  little  cliildren  where  it  belong  as  one  of 
tt^e  most  honorable  professions  to  say  nothing  of  the  effect  upon  the 
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Rtudents  themselves.     Says  Miss  Peabody,  "  To  be  a  kindeigartner  is 
the  perfect  development  of  womanliness,  a  working  with  Gkxl  at  the 
very  fountains  of  artistic  and  intellectual  power  and  moral  charaa- 
t«r."      It  is^  therefore,  the  highest  finish  that  can  be  given  to  a 
woman's  education  to  be  educated  as  a  kindergartner.     Dr.  Harris^ 
in  speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  kindergarten  training  on  young  womern 
says,  '*  A  nobler  and  more  enlightened  womanhood  will  result  and 
the  family  will  prove  a  better  nurture  for  the  child It  is  signifi- 
cant, that  those  who  read  Froebel's   work    are  always  growing  ii 
insight  and  in  power  of  higher  achievment/'     There  is  much  said  ii 
Japan  these  days  about  the  education  necessary  to  make  good  mothen 
I  could  give  extracts  by  the  dozen  as  to  the  value  of  the  kindergart» 
in  this  respect.     Max  West  writing  on  the  Sociology  of  the  kinder- 
garten says,  "  The  soul  of  a  wisb  and  loving  mother,  the  mind  of  aa 
earnest  woman,  the  heart  of  a  little  child,  that  comprehends  tin 
personality  of  an  ideal  kindergartner/'       A  course  in  a  good  kind6^ 
garten  training  school  is  in  itself  a  liberal  education,  and  that  and  tta 
practical  work  of  the  kindergarten  together,  constitute  the  best  poi* 
sible  preparation  for  motherhood.     But  let  no  one  think  there  is  any 
short  cut  to  such  a  goal;  a  term  or  two  terms  or  three  terms  of  child 
study,  pedagogy  or  even  distinctly  kindergarten   theory   during  t 
college  course  or  at  the  end  of  a  college  course  will  no  more  produce  tin 
women  of  whom  Max  West  has  written  than  the  same  amount  rf 
time  spent  will  make  an  artist,  a  surgeon  or  a  preacher.      Such  t 
course  may  indeed  open  a  student's  ideas  to  the  value  of  Froehd'i 
principles,  or  of  educational  theory  in  general,  but  the  practical  gain 
will  be  almost  nothing,  -r^  I  greatly  desire  that  those  in  chaige  rf 
higher  education  would  present  this  matter  to  their  graduating  clasNi 
encouraging  them  to  discard  the  too  prevalent  opinion  that  '*  any  ona 
knows  enough  to  teach  those  little  ones.     What  knowledge  can  be  le- 
quired  to  amuse  babies  .^"    "  Lead  them  to  believe  that  there  is  noipot 
so   big  with  fate  as  the  four  walls  of  a  kindergarten."      I  wish  all 
graduating  classes  of  girls  might  read  that  little  classic  "  Unconsckmi 
Tuition,"  written   by  Bishop   Huntington  of  New  York.     Bishop 
Huntington  says,  "I  prote««t   against   the  superficial   and  insoliiig 
opinion   that   in  the  education  of  children  there  is  no  room  for  tibi 
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loftiest  intellectual  enterprise  and  no  contact  with  divine  and  in- 
expressible wonders.  Tlie  school  room,  no  less  than  the  laboratory, 
the  studio,  the  church  itself  opens  upwards  into  Gkxl's  boundless 
heaven." 

People  say  to  me  sometimes,  "  Your  ideas  are  too  high,  we  don't 
expect  to  do  such  work  as  you  preach  about"  I  contend  that  only  the 
Ic^rf  is  good  enough  for  missionary  work,  and  especially  in  a  country 
like  Japan,  we  would  do  better  to  let  any  form  of  educational  work 
lilone  unless  we  are  prepared  to  do  it  well.  The  true  kindergarten  is 
the  most  religious,  the  most  universally  adaptive  to  any  race,  the 
^nost  all-embracing  in  subjects  of  instruction  of  any  phase  of  educa- 
tion. 

Hamilton  Mabie  in  writing  of  tlie  New  York  Kindergarten  As- 
sociation says.     "  In  its  field,  and  according  to  its  means  the  New 
York  Kindergarten  Association  commits  itself  unreservedly  to  enforce 
^^d  illustrate  the  spiritual  ideas  of  the  child's  nature  and  need.      It 
^izEis  not  only  to  set  the  light  of  the  kindergarten  in  the  darkest 
plaoes  in  the  Metropolis,  but  to  feed  that  light  with  tlie  purest  de- 
motion, the  finest  character  and  the  highest  intelligence.     It  means  to 
xacLke  childhood  holy  in  the  thought  of  parents,  to  make  it  beautiful 
in  its  own  opportunities,  and  to  bring  it  into  conscious  relation  with 
\\xe  great  world  of  nature,  of  organized  society  and  of  spiritual  order. 
Xt  is  striving  to  do  this  by  steadily  advancing  the  standard  of  its 
teachiDg  through  the  fine  quality  of  its  teachers.     Every  kindergarten 
under  the  direction  of  the  Association  must  be  a  model."     I  would 
that  everywhere  those  who  contemplate  establishing  kindergartens 
^Wttld  say  with  Mr.  Mabie.  -  "  We  aim  not  only  to  set  the  light  of 
^  Undergarten  in  the  darkest  places,  but  to  feed  that  light  witli 
the  purest  devotion,  the  finest  character  and  the  highest  intelligence. 
We  mean  to  make  childhood  holy  in  the  thought  of  parents,  to  make 
^  beautiful  in  its  own  opportunities.     We  mean  to  do  this  by  steadily 
•dyancing  standards  of  teaching  through  the  finer  quality  of  our 
**dierBL     We  mean  to  make  every  kindergarten  under  our  associa- 
"On  a  model/'     "With  fortitude  which  never  tires  and  hope  which  is 
^  cheaply  satisfied,"  let  us  lend  our  energies  and  our  influence  to 
^JWating  hig^  standanls  for  this  work  with  the  little  children. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Miss  Isabelle  M.  Harqrave,  M.  C.  C,  Nagano. 

When  I  tell  you  that  I  have  had  no  special  training  in  i 
garten  work,  you  may  consider  my  appearance  before  you  < 
subject  as  the  height  of  presumption ;  some  may  even  questi< 
advisability  of  an  untrained  worker  undertaking  the  managen 
a  kindergarten.  I  must  admit  that  when  the  request  came  t 
part  in  this  discussion,  I  felt  that  I  who  had  yet  so  much  to  lea 
no  right  to  occupy  the  time  of  this  conference. 

One  of  the  requirements  for  missionary  candidates  of  our  i 
reads — "  Power  of  adaptation  to  circumstances  is  an  essential 
fication."  However  much  or  little  of  this  qualification  oik 
naturally  possess,  the  work  on  the  mission  field  furnishes  abi 
opportunity  for  its  development,  and  my  own  experience  has  b 
exception  to  the  rule.  Whether  or  not  I  have  profited  by  r 
periences,  the  exigencies  of  the  work,  have  placed  me  alternate 
connection  with  girls'  schools,  woman's  meetings,  orphanages,  i 
trial  schools,  and  lastly,  kindergarten  work,  and  while  recogi 
the  value  and  necessity  of  each  in  its  place,  I  have  found  none 
more  promising  as  a  means  of  extending  Christ's  Kingdom  ii 
land,  than  the  kindergarten. 

While  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  desirability  of  ha^ 
kindergarten  fully  equipped  and  scientifically  managed,  yet  t 
great  majority  of  us  this  is  impossible,  and  if,  because  we  cam 
all  that  may  be  done  through  the  kindergarten,  we  decline  to  do 
we  can,  do  we  not  shut  the  door  of  one  of  our  best  opportuni 
No  one  would  claim  that  the  little  miscellaneous  country  schoc 
equal  advantages  with  the  thoroughly  graded  schools  of  the  city 
who  will  deny  that  the  country  school  is  in  its  place  a  pow< 
good,  or  argue  in  favor  of  its  abolition.  Then  I  say  if  we  oa 
do  the  best,  let  us  do  the  best  we  can. 

I  believe  the  average  lady  missionary  who  desires  to «« 
opportunities  for  feeding  the  lambs,  will  find  she  has  both  theal 
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iiiid  means  to  make  herself  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  fundamental 
pri  nciples  of  kindergarten  work  to  enable  her  to  accomplish  much 
as  SLU  amateur  kindergartener  that  will  aid  materially  in  the  evan- 
.gelization  of  Japan. 

We  all  know  how  very  important  are  the  impressions  made  on 
ih^    child's  mind  before  it  is  seven  years  of  age.     When  we  recall 
tb^    years  when   morning  and   evening   without  fail   our  mothers 
ga-tiliered   us  as  little  ones  about  their  knees  and   taught  us  the 
meaning  of  "  now  I  wake  to  see  the  light,"  and  "  now  I  lay  me  down 
to  sleep  "  and  led  our  young  hearts  out  in  intelligent  loving  under- 
sta.  Tiding  of  the  Great  Father  and  Master  above,  we  must  admit  the 
wisdom  of  gathering  the  little  onas,  who  are  without  such  home 
teaching,  into  kindergarten  homes  where  they  can  have  daily  instruc- 
•tion.    Again  when  we  recall  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  Christian 
mothers  of  Japan  are  themselves  just  out  of  heathendom  and  there- 
fore not  as  capable  as  we  would  wish  of  giving  their  children  a 
knowledge  of  Bible  truths,  our  hearts  must  long  to  see  a  Christian 
kindergarten  in  every  town  in  Japan,  where  also  the  children  from 
Cliristian  homes  may  have  their  young  hearts  dra^vn  out  in  love  to 
the  all-Father,  and  be  taught  to  know  and  obey  His  laws. 

My  experience  of  the  past  two  years  has  shown  me  the  value  of 
kindergarten  work  as  an  evangelistic  agency  (not  only  reaching  the 
children,  but  through  them  the  mothers)  as  I  never  appreciated  it 
^fore,  and  I  say  most  emphatically  if  we  would  win  this  people  for 
*Clhrist  we  must  not  neglect  to  lay  a  foundation  by  beginning  with 
tte  very  little  children. 

Mus.  E.  A.  Thomsom: 
Just  a  word  to  urge  the  establishing  of  kindergartens  for  the 
"^^hildren  of  the  poor.  Some  of  us  know  from  personal  observation 
^  influence  of  these  in  the  home  lands.  Where  would  they  be 
^re  appreciated  than  in  this  country — "  the  paradise  of  children  ?'' 
Thanks  to  Miss  Howe  and  others,  kindergartens  have  become  very 
Popular  in  Japan  even  under  foreign  auspices.  And  we  have  found 
here  some' born  kindergartners ;  some  of  whom  have  been  willing  to 
^^^'^^  good  positions  with  their  accompanying  salaries  for  the  sake 
^f  teaching  among  the  children  of  the  poor. 
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They  gather  these  dirty,  begrimed,  sore-lieaded  little  ones  in 
from  the  gutter  side  and  watch  them  as  in  the  kindergarten  they 
grow  and  develop  and  become  transformed  quite  beyond  recognition. 

There  is  in  Tokio,  now,  a  Japanese  lady  of  fine  education,  who, 
trained  under  the  influence  of  one  of  the  most  charming  kinder- 
gartners  on  the  Pacific  coast,  came  back  to  this  country  filled  with 
the  desire  to  establish  a  free  kindergarten.  But  her  friends  were  not 
ready  to  help  and  her  own  means  not  being  sufficient  to  allow  her 
to  both  establish  and  teach  in  one,  she  accepted  a  position  offered 
her  in  one  of  the  highest  schools  in  the  empire  and  is  now  using  her 
salary  and  influence  in  the  fulfilling  of  her  cherished  dream,  the 
establishment  of  a  kindergarten  for  the  children  of  the  poor. 
Mrs.  Genevieve  Faville  Topping: 

Tliere  is  much  that  I  long  to  say  for  the  kindergarten  as  as 
evangelistic  agency,  but  cannot  for  lack  of  time.  Just  a  word  to  the 
many  who  already  believe  in  this  work  and  although  they  may  not 
hope  to  undertake  the  ideal  kindergarten  so  admirable  set  forth  in 
Miss  Howe's  paper,  they  would  gladly  have  some  part  in  forwarding 
the  caiLse.  For  the  kindergarten  means  far  more  than  a  mere  peda- 
gogical system.  It  means  a  Gospel  to  be  known  and  loved  and  lived  Ij 
all  who  have  to  do  with  the  little  child.  It  stands  for  a  great  social 
movement  amonsc  parents  and  educators  for  the  scientific  study  of 
child  nature  and  the  methods  of  training  and  teaching  best  suited  to 
his  development. 

The  scholarship  of  the  world  has  deh'el  into  the  rocko,  brought  up 
the  secrets  from  the  deep  sea,  peercHi  into  the  farthest  heavens  and 
achieved  marvels  in  the  development  of  the  sciences  of  plant  and 
animal  life ;  but  in  this  dawn  of  the  20th  century  there  is  an 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  bayond  every  other  science  in  importance 
and  interest  is  the  science  that  shall  deal  with  the  beginnings  aod 
the  development  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  being  of 
the  child.  This  awakening  found  expression  in  those  remarkabk 
"  Congresses  of  Mothers  "  that  have  attracted  so  much  attention  in 
America.  It  is  indicated  by  the  multitude  of  Child-study  oiganiflL* 
tions  throughout  Europe  and  America  and  by  the  great  number  o( 
books  and  magazines  devoted  specially  to  this  subject. 
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I  do  not  need  to  urge  that  Japan  needs  this  same  awakening, 
and  that  each  one  of  us,  in  his  aad  her  own  place  has  opportunity, 
and  therefore  a  responsibility, — to  help  lay  the  foundations  among 
this  people  of  a  reverence  for  childhood,  of  a  fatherhood  and  mother- 
hood that  shall  be  intelligent,  devoted  and  undefiled. 

May  I  take  just  a  moment  more  to  say  that  I  wish  Miss  Howe's 
translations  of  Kindergarten  Songh.  Vols.  I.  and  IL  might  be  intro- 
duced into  every  home  and  school  in  Japan.  Said  Walter  Scott, — "  Let 
me  make  the  songs  of  a  nation  and  I  care  not  who  makes  its  laws !" 
The  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful  that  fills  these  blessed  little 
Bongs  cannot  fail  to  have  an  influence  on  all  who  use  them  both  old 
and  young. 

Through  Miss  Howe's  efforts  we  have  a  translation  of  the  book 
which  forms  the  comer  stone  of  every  Kindergarten  Training  School, 
Froebel's  "  Mutter  und  Rose  Lieder" — a  book  written  expressly  for 
mothers, — philosophic  enough  to  give  food  for  thought  to  the  wisest 
mind,  and  simple  enough  to  attract  every  true  mother  heart. 

I  have  just  learned  also  that  Elizabeth  Harrison's  most  valuable 
little  book, — "  A  Study  in  Child  Nature "  has  been  adapted  and 
translated  by  Mrs.  Curtis  of  TamaguchL  I  hope  it  may  be  widely 
read  and  used. 

Miss  Lanfus: 
In  Hiroshima  there  are  two  kindergartens,  one  of  which  is  free 
and  has  about  GO  pupils  while  the  other  has  70  in  regular  attendance. 
Religious  teaching  in  kindergartens  is  not  limited  to  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  in  the  morning  but  all  through  the  day  children  are 
Uught  about  God  and  our  Savior.     The  most  blessed  means  of  reach- 
ing the  mothers  is  through  their  tiny  children.    We  have  mothers' 
iseetings  once  a  month  and  sometimes  have  had  as  many  as  one 
hundred  women  present.  At  these  meetings  there  are  always  religious 
exercises  followed  by  talks  which  are  sometimes  upon  the  care  and 
tmining  of  children  and  sometimes  are  more  directly  evangelistic. 
HMnesof  the  children  are  regularly  visited,  the  visitor  is  always 
*d[^Qied  and  her  message  cheerfully  heard. 
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THIRD  PAPER. 

The  Sabbath : 
Its  Practical  Observance  in  Relation  to  the  Home  and  Reli^on. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Moseley,  M.  E.  C.  S.,  Kobe. 

A.     Historical  Sketch. 

I.     The  Origin  and  Antiquity  of  the  Sabbath. 

(1)  The  history  of  the  Hebrew  institution,  together  with  that  of 
its  Cliristian  succassor,  has  its  beginning,  according  to  the  Scriptura 
account,  with  the  commencement  of  the  histor}'  of  man  himself. 

"  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  finished  his  work  which  he  had 
made,  and  he  rested  on  the  j^eventh  day  from  all  his  work  which  he 
had  made.  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  hallowed  it: 
because  tliat  in  it  he  rested  from  all  his  work  which  CJod  had  created 
and  made."     Gen.  2  :  2,  ?. 

(2)  The  evidence  from  archaeological  sources  goes  to  prove  Aat 
the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  was  known  and  observed  in  Babylonift 
before  the  chosen  people,  as  such,  had  national  existence.  Notice 
the  statements  of  the  following  authorities :  "  It  (the  Sabbath)  is 
an  old  Hebrew  institution,  recognised  before  Moses,  but  is  not  of 
specific  Hebrew  origin  ;  it  was  rather  an  old  Babylonian  institution 
which  the  Hebrews  brought  with  them  from  their  residence  in  Soufli 
Babylonia  at  Ur  of  the  ChaUlees.  Upon  the  monuments  we  meet 
first  of  all  with  a  seven-day  week  having  the  seventh  day  as  a  day  in 
which  no  work  shall  be  done,  and  sacrificial  offerings  brought.  [In- 
scriptioas  and  the  Old  Testjiment,  by  Schrader.] 

Another  authority  says :     "  The  custom  of  naming  the 
days  of  the  week  after  Fcven  plants  is  an  ancient  Babylonian 
and  a  syllabus  which  treats  of  the  divisions  of  time  explains  Sa-bs-i 
by  XJmu  muh  libbi,  hence  the  Sabbath  is  also  in  Babylouic-AasyriacB. 
expression  a  day  of  delightful  and  festal  repose." 

Another  says :     "  We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  looking  for  a 
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3l)ath  among  the  Hebrews  prior  to  the  period  when  the  present 

xtateuchal  regulations  for  the  Sabbath  were  drafted That  the 

3bath  is  an  old  institution  Is  generally  admitted.  The  Hebrews 
tXM»lves  preserve  the  recollection  of  its  having  been  observed  in 
ypt.  Gunkel  designates  it  as  "  very  old  *'  and  there  are  some 
3  obvious  indications  of  significant  changes  which  the  institution 
"the  course  of  its  development  underwent."  (Prof.  Morris  Jastrow, 
,  Ph.  D.,  Am.  Jr.  of  Th.  for  April  1898.) 

Referring  to  Gen.  2 :  3,  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  says :  *'  This  passage 
*»metimes  explained  in  a  proloptic  sense,  but  religious  rest-days, 
^/eriatiy  are  found  among  most  ancient  nations,  and  recent  As- 
"ian  and  Babylonian  discoveries  confirm  the  pre-Mosaic  origin  of 
a  weekly  Sabbath."    (History  of  the  Christian  Ch.  Vol.  I.  477). 

Again  Dr.  Chadwick  in  Expositor's  Bible,  Book  of  Exodus  saj's : 
Phe  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  already  taught  his  people  to  i-espect  his 
y.  Upon  it  no  manna  fell,  and  we  shall  hereafter  see  the  bearing 
this  incident  upon  the  question  of  whether  the  Sabbath  is  only  an 
linance  of  Judaism." 

Coming  later  to  the  discussion  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  he 
^  "  The  institution  and  the  ceremonial  application  of  it  to  Jewish 
e  are  entirely  different  things ;  a  just  respect  for  property  is  a  fixed 
ligation,  while  the  laws  of  succession  vary.  Bearing  this  distinc- 
»nin  mind  we  come  to  the  question,  Was  the  Sabbath  an  ordinance 
rn  of  Mosaism,  or  not  ?  Grant  that  the  word  "  remember/'  if  it 
K)d  alone,  might  conceivably  express  the  emphasis  of  a  new  precept, 
d  not  the  recapitulation  of  an  existing  one.  Grant  also  that  the 
aation  in  Genesis  of  the  Divine  rest  might  be  made  by  anticipation 
be  read  with  an  eye  to  the  institution  which  would  be  mentioned 
:er. 

But  what  is  to  be  made  of  the  fact  that  on  the  seventh  day 
uma  was  withheld  from  the  camp  before  they  had  arrived  at  Horeb, 
d,  therefore,  before  the  Commandment  had  been  written  by  the 
iger  of  God  upon  the  stone  ?     Was  this  also  done  by  anticipation  ? 

Upon  any  supposition,  it  aimed  at  teaching  the  nation  that  the 
ligation  of  the  day  was  not  based  upon  the  present  jirecept,  but  the 
9oept  embodied  an  older  and  more  fundamental  obligation. 
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Keil  and  Delitsch^s  Commentary  on  the  Pentateucli  says :  "  The 
fourth  word,  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy,  presup- 
poses an  acquaintance  with  the  Sabbath,  as  the  expression  ^'  Bemem- 
ber,"  is  sufficient  to  show. 

"  The  blessing  and  hallowing  Is  not  meant  as  pointing  onwardi 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  (in  this  res{)ect  God 
subsequently  hallowed  the  Sabbath  at  the  departure  from  Egypt)^ 
but  is  a  fact  following  upon  the  conclusion  of  creation,  and  having 
in  view  the  history  of  the  world,  which,  now  that  its  creation  is 
completed,  is  about  to  be^'in." — (N'ew  Commentary  on  Genesii; 
Delitsch,  p.  108). 

Passing,  the  question  of  changes  in  the  institution  in  the  courtt 
of  its  development  which  has  bsen  raised  by  Prof.  Jastrow,  I  think 
we  may  safely  conclude  with  him  and  the  other  authorities  examined, 
that,  (1)  The  Sabbath  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Ummuh  libbi  of  the 
Babylonians  were  originally  identical,  and  therefore,  (2)  The  institu- 
tion is  of  pre-Mosaic  origin. 

2     The  Post-Mosaic  Period. 

The  Jewish  people  appear  to  have  bean  in  need  of  many  solemn 
warnings  before  they  were  willing  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
Sabbath  by  obedience  to  its  requirements  of  the  non-performance  of 
physical  and  profit-getting  labors.  But  if  the  people  were  slow  if> 
acknowledge  and  render  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  day  of  rest, 
the  leaders  of  the  people  were  all  the  more  determined  that  the  com- 
mandment should  be  obeyed :  and  so  the  man  found  gathering  fud 
on  the  Sabbath  was  solemnly  condemned  of  a  capital  offence  against 
the  theocratic  state  and  paid  the  penalty  with  his  life. — Num.  XV: 
32-35. 

But  if  disobedience  to  the  law  was  severely  punished  there  were 
held  out  motives  also  for  the  prompting  of  obedience  and  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  the  people  to  a  better /5tate  of  mind  toward  the- 
subject :  "  If  thou  turn  thy  feet  from  the  Sabbath  from  doing  thf 
pbjasnrc  on  my  holy  day ;  and  shalt  call  the  Sabbath  a  delight  vA 
the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honorable;  and  shalt  honor  it,  not  doing 
thine  own  wap,  nor  finding  thine  own  pleasure,  nor  speaking  thinfr 
own  words :  then  slialt  thou  delight  thjTself  in  the  Lord  ;  and  I  will 
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ike  thee  to  ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth  ;  and  I  will  feed 
Be  ¥rith  the  heritage  of  Jacob  thy  father ;  tor  the  mouth  of  the 
rd  hath  spoken  it."    Isaiah  LVIII,  13-14. 

3.  Character  of  the  Sabbath  in  its  later  development  among 
3  Jews. 

Later  a  tendency  to  the  opposite  extreme  set  in.  It  reached  its 
max  in  the  Sabbatarianism  of  the  Pharisees,  thus  described  by  Dr. 
lilip  Schaff:  he  says,  "After  the  exile  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
larisees  it  became  a  legal  bondage  rather  than  a  privilege  and 
nediction."  The  proofs  of  this  abuse  of  the  Sabbath  privilege  are 
3  numerous  and  too  well  known^to  be  lingered  over.  The  foUow- 
g  ftom  Dr.  Smithes  Scripture  History  will  suffice  as  illustration. 
B  gays :  "  But  in  B.  C.  320  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  the  governor 
'  Egypt,  took  Jeruselem  on  a  Sabbath  when  the  Jews  would  make 
►  resistance."  Again  speaking  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  same 
Lthor  says :  "  Two  years  later  he  came  to  Jerusalem  still  more  in- 
riated  by  his  forced  withdrawal  from  I^ypt  at  the  order  of  the 
►mans  [B.  C.  168].  But  this  time  he  assumed  the  show  of  fricnd- 
ip  till  the  Sabbath  came,  and  a  frightful  massacre  was  made  of  the^ 
xesisting  people.*' 

With  these  facts  before  us  we  are  prepared  to  better  understand 
e  difficulties  met  with  by  oiu-  rx)rd,  and  his  treatment  of  those  dif- 
ulties.  But  to  bring  out  the  Jewish  notion  yet  more  clearly  let  us 
ce  one  more  example.  "  The  spirit  of  the  pharisaical  sabbatari- 
ism  "  says  Dr.  Schaff,"  with  which  Christ  and  Paul  had  to  deal 
^y  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  even  Gamaliel,  Paul's  t<jacher 
d  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  liberal  rabbLs  let  his  ass  die  on  the 
Ibath  because  he  thought  it  a  sin  to  unloose  him  ;  and  this  was 
^ised  as  an  act  of  piety.  Other  Rabbis  prohibited  the  saving  of 
asB  from  a  ditch  on  the  Sabbath,  but  allowed  a  plank  to  be  laid 
as  to  give  the  beast  a  chance  to  save  himself.  One  great  contro- 
txjy  between  the  school  of  Shammai  and  Hillel  turned  round  the 
ighty  questum  whether  it  was  lawful  to  eat  an  egg  which  was  laid 
the  Sabbath  day  and  the  wise  Hillel  denied  it."  Schaff,  Hist,  of 
e  Christian  Church). 

We  are  told  that  the  scribes  had  rules  referring  to  thirty  nine 
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tinds  of  work.  So  when  the  disciples  plucked  the  ears  of  corn  they 
violated  the  one  relating  to  harvesting ;  Jesus,  the  one  forbidding 
medical  aid  to  the  sick  man  unless  in  immediate  danger  of  death. 
It  has  been  correctly  stated  that  the  Jewish  ideal  "was  absolute 
rest  from  everything  that  could  be  called  work :  and  even  the  ex- 
ercise of  those  offices  of  humanity  which  the  strictest  Christian  Sab- 
batarian regards  as  a  service  to  God  and  therefore  as  especially 
.appropiate  to  his  day  was  looked  on  as  work." 

4.     Christ  and  the  Sabbath  of  the  New  Te:^taiuent. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  an  important  period 
in  the  history  of  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath — the  time  of  Christ 
and  the  disciples.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  institution  of  the 
Sabbath  was  set  aside  by  our  Lord,  that  having  served  its  purpose 
and  fulfilled  its  mission  it  no  longer  had  any  claims :  but  belonged 
to  the  class  of  Old  Testament  rites  and  ceremonies  which  were  to  be 
entirely  ignored  and  left  behind  ;  that  Christ  set  himself  against  the 
Sabbath  to  break  it  down.  There  is  an  important  element  of  truft 
in  all  tlie^^e  statements.  If  wc  would  understand  the  attitude  of  the 
Saviour  ttnvard  the  institution  we  must  always  (1)  separate  between 
the  Sabbath  in  its  true  character  and  the  Sabbatarian  fanaticism  of 
his  time.  The  one  he  upheld  by  his  example  and  teaching:  the 
other  he  opjx^sed  by  a  noble  disregard  of  the  popular  tejiching  and 
belief  concerning  it.  In  other  words  he  did  not  oppose  the  Sabbath 
Day  principle,  but  the  t>erversion  of  it.  (2)  We  must  separate  be- 
tween the  day  which  was  appointed  for  the  weekly  rest  and  the  essen- 
tial principle  and  law  underlying  the  institution  itself.  The  oneifl 
important  as  a  means :  the  other  is  the  essential  soul  and  purpose  of 
the  day. 

No  word  or  act  of  Jesus  Christ's  can  be  pointed  out  as  in  any 
way  opposed  to  the  principle  of  repose,  or  contrary  to  the  idea  of 
the  divine  appointment  of  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath.  Did  he 
not  the  rather  regard  it  as  binding  on  himself  and  his  followers? 
He  observed  the  Sabbath  ;  so  also  did  his  disciples.  He  took  part  in 
the  public  worship  of  the  time,  read  and  expounded  the  scriptmes 
in  the  synagogue,  and  we  are  informed  by  the  third  synoptic  QospA 
that  such  was  his  ususal  custom. 
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5,     Tlie  Change  of  the  Day. 

The  droj)ping  of  the  seventh  day  and  the  substitution  of  the  day 
next  following,  or  the  first  day  of  the  week,  is  a  matter  about  which 
much  discussion  has  Ixjen  indulgefl  in.  It  is  a  debate  which  began  in 
the  second  century  of  our  era  and  continuas  to  call  forth  discussion 
in  bulky  books  in  our  own  day.  M<»n  have  even  suffered  the  cruoltie» 
of  mart}Tdom  in  the  cause.  At  one  extreme  are  the  Seventh  Day 
Baptists,  who  hold  that  the  seventh  day  is  easential.  Their  j>o8ition 
is  thus  stated  :  "  In  the  terms  of  its  constitution  and  in  the  reasons 
for  its  enactment  it  is  insepambly  connected  with  tlie  seventh  or  the 
last  day  of  the  week,  and  any  attempt  to  connect  the  Sabbath  law 
and  Sabbath  obligation  with  any  one  of  the  other  days  of  the  week  is 
illogical,  and  in  its  tendency  destructive  of  the  whole  sabbatic  in- 
fititution.^' — (SchafF-Herzog  Encyclopedia,  Article  on  Seventh  Day 
Baptists). 

At  the  other  extreme  we  have  tliose  who  are  logically  at  one  with 
the  Seventh  Day  Baptists  on  the  question  of  the  essential  importjince 
of  the  last,  or  seventh  day  of  tlie  week,  but  who  say  that  the  institu- 
tion has  passed  away  with  the  non-observance  of  the  seventh  day :  or 
that  as  an  old  Jewisli  institution  it  has  no  longer  a  place  in  the 
Christian  dispensation.  If  I  am  correct  (1)  in  my  theory  of  the 
acknowledgement  by  Christ  of  tlie  claims  of  the  Sabbath  Day  prin- 
ciple as  a  divinely  instituted  law  for  all  time  and  (2)  that  the  prin« 
ciple  itself  as  a  law  of  our  being,  and  not  the  day,  is  the  only  essen- 
tial i)art  and  (3)  if  tills  principle  underlies — as  no  one  doubts — the 
Christian  Sabbath :  then  the  truth  lies  between  the  two  extremes. 
Acconling  to  Bishop  Potter  of  New  York,  "  An  integral  part  of  the 
Christian  faith  is  the  day  of  rest." 

That  the  day  observed  by  the  Jewish  Church,— by  being  dropped 
on  the  part  of  the  Christian  Church, — ^has  passed  away,  at  least  for 
most  Christians,  is  a  fact  of  history ;  the  principle  of  a  regularly 
Tocarring  repose  after  six  days  of  labor  is  one  which  has  not  been 
affected  by  the  change  of  day :  but,  in  full  vigor  and  authority,  is 
embodied  in  the  day  next  following  the  old,  the  resurrection  day  or 
Christ,  as  the  Christian  Sabbath.  '*  But "  it  may  be  asked,  "  if  this. 
is  tme  where  is  the  command  concerning  it  ?" 
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To  this  I  would  reply  by  asking  why  should  one  be  given  ?  He 
gave  no  new  cominaudment ;  none  was  needed ;  the  old  applies. 
Did  he  give  any  new  commandment  about  theft,  murder,  adultery  ? 
Did  he  not  the  rather  say,  *'  Keep  the  commandments. 

"  Christ  is  Lord  of  the  Siibbath  and  after  the  completion  of  his 
work,  he  also  rested  on  the  Sabbath.  But  he  arose  again  on  Sunday; 
and  through  his  resurrection,  which  is  the  pledge  to  the  world  of  the 
fruit  of  his  redeeming  work,  he  has  made  the  day,  *'  the  Lord's  day 
for  his  church  to  be  observed  by  it  till  the  captain  of  its  salvatioD 
shall  return,  and  having  finished  the  judgment  upon  all  his  foes  to 
the  very  last,  shall  lead  it  to  the  rest  of  the  eternal  Sabbath  whidi 
€rod  pi-epared  for  the  whole  creation  through  his  own  resting  aftor 
the  completion  of  the  heaven  and  tlie  earth." — (Commentry  on  the 
Pentateuch,  Keil  and  Delitzsch.) 

Again  in  the  words  of  another,  "  The  Lord's  Day  took  tho  place 
of  the  Jewish  as  the  weekly  day  of  public  worship.  The  sabstanoe 
remained,  the  form  was  changed.  The  institution  of  a  periodical 
weekly  day  of  rest  for  the  body  and  soul  is  rooted  in  our  physical 
and  moral  nature  and  is  as  old  as  man  dating,  like  marriage,  from 
pai-adi?e.  Thw  is  implied  in  tlie  profound  saying  of  our  Lord  :  "  The 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man." 

This  sketch  may  be  suitably  closed  with  this  somewhat  lengAy 
quotation  ttiken  from  an  address  before  the  World's  Congress  at 
Chicago  on  the  subject.  Place  of  Sunday  Observance  in  Christianity, 
by  Rev.  W.  W.  Atterbury,  D.  D. 

"  Theoretically,  at  least,  tlie-se  branches  of  the  Christian  chmch 
are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  substantial  accord  in  holding  the  weddy 
rest  day  to  be  a  divine  ordinance  founded  in  the  nature  of  man,  con- 
secrated by  God  at  the  creation  of  the  race,  formulated  in  the  fonrth 
command  of  the  decalogue,  recognized  by  Christ,  perpetuated  in  the 

Lord's  Day  of  the  Christian  church Now,  in  the 

absence  of  such  specific  rules  under  the  Gospel,  have  we  any  principle 
to  guide  the  Christian,  as  to  how  he  should  observe  the  day  in  his 
new  circumstances,  in  the  midst,  let  us  say,  of  our  nineteenth  century 
civilization,  and  the  complicated  exigencies  of  our  modern  life  ?  Wa 
answ^er,  yes.     Christ  himself  has  given  us  just  such  a  principle  and 
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has  tau«;}it  us  by  his  own  example  how  to  apply  it.     "  The  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath." 
B.     The  Sabbath  Question. 

The  que<jtion,  how  ought  I,  as  a  Christian,  to  keep  the  Sabbath  ? 
is  one  which  many  of  us  have  had  reason  to  think  about  a  great 
many  times. 

It  is  one  which  must  at  times  trouble  the  conscience  of  every 
individual  Christian.  What  ought  I  to  do  on  the  Sabbath  ?  What 
things  should  I  refrain  from  doing  on  the  Sabbath  ?  What  things 
are  required  of  me  in  order  to  the  proper  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  ? 
How  should  I  conduct  myself  so  as  not  to  go  contrary  to  the  claims 
of  the  sacred  day?  Such  are  the  questions  which  have  pressed 
themselves  upon  all  those  who  regard  as  serious  their  Christian 
principles  and  membership  vows. 

Sometimes,  it  may  be,  that  we  have  undertaken  to  lay  down 
roles  for  ourselves.  We  say,  I  will  do  these  things  because  there  is 
nothing  in  the  doing  of  them  which  will  in  any  way  violate  the  spirit 
of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  ;  but  these  I  will  not  do  because  I  do  not 
think  they  would  be  right  on  the  Sabbath.  Thus  we  start  out  to 
put  into  practice  our  principles  but  soon  we  find  other  men  doing 
without  scruple  the  very  things  which  we  thought  wrong  to  be  done 
on  the  Sabbath  Day  while  others  there  may  be  who  will  question  the 
propriety  of  doing  those  other  things  which  we  thought  harmless. 
And  so  we  come  back  to  the  same  unsettled  state  of  mind  as  before, 
— not  knowing  what  to  do.  It  is  with  such  sincere  but  perplexed 
seekers  after  a  true  basis  for  a  right  course  of  conduct  in  this  practical 
difficulty  that  I  want  to  study  th3  subject.  Let  me  ask  you  atten- 
tion to. 

I.  TJhe  grounds  of  authority  for  the  Sabbath. 
There  must  be  found  an  authoritative  ground  for  the  claims  of 
ihfi  Sabbath  which  is  at  the  same  time  an  adequate  foundation  for 
the  institution,  or  otherwise  our  difficulties  become  unreal  things 
which  need  not  be  thought  of  any  more  and  the  institution  itself 
need  not  be  regarded  any  longer,  as  a  thing  of  importance  to  the 
church  and  to  society. 

!•    Institution  and  purpose.     Now  Christ,  who  is  Lord  of  the 
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Sabbath,  yet  whom  the  Pharisees  accused  of  Sabbath  desecration, 
states  at  once  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  the  grounds  of 
authority  for  the  institution  in  the  following  words  :  "  The  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath." 

(a.)  "  The  Sabbath  was  made," — i.e.  instituted,  (b)  the  purpose 
which  called  it  into  being  and  set  it  apart  as  a  special  day  was  that 
it  should  be  for  the  benefit  of  man — it  is  '*  for  man."  Thus  our 
Lord,  in  these  words,  recognized  and  proclaimed  the  authority  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  and  at  the  same  time  aimed  a  well  directed 
blow  at  the  abuses  by  which  the  institution  had  been  disguised 
beyond  all  recognition.  The  Sabbath  was  in  its  real  character  and 
original  intention  for  man,  as  his  own  portion  and  high  privily 
Whatever  else  he  might  exact  of  himself  during  six  days  or  might  he 
exacted  of  him  by  others,  the  seventh  was  his  own  by  an  authority 
higher  than  all  others.  He  could  be  free,  within  the  limits  which 
were  necessary  in  order  that  he  might  possess  and  use  the  day  for 
himself.     Because  the  Lord's,  it  is  also  man's  own  day. 

This  does  not  mean  however  that  man  for  this  reason  may  tab 
unrighteous  liberty  with  the  institution  itself.  Because  my  hand  is 
mine  I  have  no  right  for  that  reason  to  sever  it  from  my  body.  Sd 
man  l)ecause  the  Sabbath  Day  privilege  is  his,  has  no  right  to  destroy 
that  privilege  by  disregard  for,  or  misuse  of  it.  The  Sabbath  is  one 
of  man's  best  and  most  needed  blessings.  It  is  not  to  be  taken  from 
him  by  being  made  a  tyrant  over  his  life  one  day  in  seven. 

(2)  The  Sanctity  of  the  Sabliath.  The  Sabbath  is  called  a  holy 
day.  Its  ]>uq>oRea  are  sacred  not  secular.  Man  is  not  to  continue 
his  work  of  ]a*oducing  and  of  profit-getting  toils  on  that  day,  neitlier 
he  nor  hi«  servants  nor  his  cattle.  So  emi)liatically  was  its  sanctity 
to  be  regard ed  by  the  ancient  Israelites  tliat  they  were  made  guilty 
of  a  capitnl  otTerice  when  in  disolx^dience  to  its  demands  tliey  gathend 
fuel  or  food  on  the  Sabbath,  instead  of  providing  those  comforts  the 
day  l)efore.  And  again  our  Lord  acknowledged  its  pur|x>se  and 
sacred  character  ])y  the  act  of  going  into  the  synagogues  on  tb 
Stibbath  days  to  rojid  and  expound  tlie  scriptures. 

(3)  Physiological  Basis  of  the  Day  of  Rest. 

Not  only  as  a  divinely  authorized  day  but  ujmju  ficientific  ground*    I 
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the  Sabbath  asserts  its  claim?.  The  government  of  Japan  might 
well  have  chosen  to  adopt  the  Sabbath  day  as  a  day  of  rest  for  all 
ber  people,  who  would  avail  themselves  of  it,  for  this  reason  alone 
even  if  no  higher  one  were  present  in  the  consideration. 

First  of  all,  medical  men  tell  its  that  the  hygienic  value  of  the 
periodical  rest  is  of  great  importance.  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Lyons  of  New 
York  says,  *'  One  theory  of  preventive  medicine  is  that  immunity 
from  gerna  disease  is  enjoyed  largely  and  in  proportion  to  the  vigor 
of  the  individual. 

"  The  vigor  of  man  is  dei)endeat  upon  his  enjoying  hygienic  con- 
ditions of  life;  among  which  periodic  rest  is  most  important The 

man  who  is  exhausted  by  overwork  who  is  depressed  by  anxiety,  or 
who  is  poisoned  by  bad  air,  falls  the  readiest  victim  to  every  form 
of  moral  or  physical  evil  influence.  When  the  disease  germs  find  an  . 
overflowing  vitality  opposed  to  their  attack  they  cease  to  flourish. 
They  thrive  best  in  a  soil  prepared  for  them  by  previous  lowering  of 
the  vital  forces.'* 

As  to  the  extent  of  waste  in  the  vital  forces  through  continuous 
labor  without  Sunday  rest  between,  experiments  with  instruments 
havo  been  made  and  the  results  charted.  Dr.  Lyon  alluding  to  these 
experiments  says,  it  was  "  found,  that  on  each  succeeding  day  the 
wave  of  strength  failed  a  little  of  n^aching  the  height  of  yesterday, 
and  that  during  the  six  days  of  weekly  labor  a  similar  decline  was 
experienced  by  the  subject,  which  was  depicted  upon  the  chart.  If 
the  subject,  however,  enjoyed  a  day  of  rest  and  change  after  the  six 
days  of  labor,  he  then  returned  to  his  work  on  Monday  in  as  good 
condition  as  he  had  been  on  the  preceding  Monday." 

And  on  the  other  hand  ;  we  arc  told  that  when  no  Sunday  rest 
naa  taken  it  was  shown  that  a  progressive  decline  took  place  which 
went  on  getting  lower  and  lower  from  week  to  week.  As  a  con- 
Btquence  of  the  too  great  expenditure  of  the  vital  forces,  by  such  a 
course  we  see  that  health  must  eventually  be  undennined  and  life 
i^dered  useless  if  not  cut  short. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Eoehrich  of  Geneva  his  said  :  "  It  is  not  a  question 
rf simple  pleasure,  it  is  a  question  of  the  right  to  live,  because  repose 
i  necessary  to  life.'- 
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Again  in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  International  Congress  on 
Sunday  Rest  in  Paris  in  1889  we  have  the  following  words  :  "  It  i% 
a  condition  essential  to  the  ability  to  work  and  to  long  life." 

In  the  second  place  the  influence  of  repose  upon  mental  health 
must  be  considered.  Dr.  Lyon  says ;  "  The  weekly  rest  also  has  itg 
bearing  on  the  saddest,  I  might  say  of  all  diseases,  insanity.'' 

It  is  known  that  persons  of  a  nervous  temperament  may  keep 
well  and  happy  when  living  in  a  calm  and  restful  atmosphere ;  but 
when  compelled  to  live  in  too  great  excitement  and  strain  of  over- 
work, nervous  collapse  may  he  followed  by  insanity. 

A  third  point  to  be  considered,  is,  the  influence  upon  the  race 
in  the  succeeding  generation.  In  this  case  not  only  the  man  who 
sows  shall  reap  that  which  has  been  bown  by  him  but  his  childroi 
are  joint  reapers  of  the  harvest.  They  take  into  their  veins  the 
deoxidized  blood  and  all  the  results  of  the  impaired  vitality  of  the 
parent.  Dr.  N.  S.  Dnvis  at  the  Worlds  Congress  of  Beligionsai 
Chicago  said  ;  "  It  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  race  and 
its  highest  health,  to  have  all  the  vocation.s  of  life  arranged  in  such 
a  way  that  at  least  every  seventh  day  may  be  a  day  of  genuine  rest" 

II.     Some   General  Principles  for   Guidance  in  the  Pradticd 
Duty  of  Sabbath  Observance, 

(1)  One  of  the  first  is  discoverable  in  and  deducible  from  the 
requirement  laid  upon  the  Jews  respecting  the  providing  of  their  food 
for  the  Sabbath  the  day  beforehand.  We  find  here  a  broad  general 
principle,  very  simple,  easily  understood,  and  which  can  be  followed 
by  every  one.  No  man  in  order  to  the  gathering  or  the  production 
of  his  food  or  the  equivalent  of  it  needs  to  labor  seven  days  in  the 
week,  no  matter  how  poor  or  how  unskilled.  There  would  be  some- 
thing wanting  in  the  manhood  of  any  man  against  whom  the  chaige 
could  be  brought  of  not  being  able  with  six  days  labor  to  provide  for 
himself  and  his  ordinary  dependents  seven  day's  rations.  I  am  not 
ready  to  accept  any  sociological  doctrine  contrary  to  this ;  that  fir 
six  days  of  honest  toil  seven  days  supply  of  bread  is  his  right  from 
his  fellowman.  He  is  not  a  Sabbath  breaker  merely  who  cannot 
maintain  himself  and  family  without  the  extra  day  in  the  factoiy  afc 
the  plow  handles,  or  in  the  mine.     Moreover  man  does  not  live  bj 
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bread  alone  but  by  every  word  that  proceodeth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
God.  His  souls  must  be  fed.  For  this  he  needs  one  day  out  of 
every  seven.  A  man  may  feed  the  body  with  the  bread  of  Sunday 
toil  but  at  the  same  time  he  loses  far  more  in  the  starvation  that 
comes  to  the  soul  and  does  violence  to  conscience  and  to  the  command 
of  God  and  the  laws  of  well-being. 

"  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  thy  work  but  the  seventh 
is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord.  In  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work." 
The  six  days  of  labor  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandmenty  and  just  as  essential  as  a  condition  of  its  fulfillment  as 
the  seventh  day  of  rest.  In  fact  it  constitutes  the  positive  element 
of  the  injunction.  Man  disobeys  the  Fourth  Commandment  when  he 
squanders  or  misuses  the  six  days  just  as  much  as  when  he  labors  on 
the  seventh  day.  Six  days  of  productive  labor  and  one  day  of  re- 
cuperative rest  is  the  divine  method. 

(2)  "  Do  good."  In  answer  to  the  Pharisees,  Christ  declared 
the  lawfulness  of  doing  good  on  the  Sabbath  Day. 

"  What  man  shall  there  be  of  you  that  shall  have  one  sheep,  and 
ibis  fall  into  a  ditch  on  the  Sabbath  day,  will  he  not  lay  hold  on  it,  and 
lift  it  out.^  How  much  then  is  a  man  of  more  value  than  a  sheep  ? 

Thus  our  Lord  gives  us  the  plain  positive  principle  that  it  is 
right  and  our  duty  to  do  good  to  our  fellow  man  on  the  Sabbath 
when  occasion  requires.  He  seems  to  say,  "  with  what  means  you 
have  at  hand  and  what  powers  you  possess  relieve  and  help  others 
when  required,  on  the  Sabbath  as  on  other  days."  But  we  have  no 
right  to  perform  services  for  others  which  we  could  not  allow  done 
for  ourselves.  But  if  our  brother  man  needs  hands  to  do  for  him 
what  he  cannot  do  for  himself,  be  hands  for  him  ;  if  he  need  feet  to 
go  for  him,  be  feet  for  him ;  if  he  wants  comfort  that  you  can  give, 
comfort  him.  Of  course  there  is  always  the  question  of  worthiness 
or  unworthiness,  about  which  this  discussion  is  not  concerned. 

(3)  The  third  principle  may  be  found  in  our  Lord's  example. 
In  the  Grospel  of  Matthew  we  read,  "  And  when  he  was  departed 
^ce  he  went  into  their  synagogue."  And  immediately  following 
*  the  story  of  the  healing  of  the  man  with  the  withered  hand  which 
'^  on  a  Sabbath.     Again  in  Mark,  vi,  2,  *'  And  when  the  Sabbath. 
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<lay  was  come,  he  began  to  teach  in  the  synagogue."  Also  in  Luke 
iv,  16,  "  And  he  came  to  Navjareth,  ^hore  he  had  been  brought  uj^ 
and,  as  his  custom  was,  he  went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbnth 
day,  and  stood  up  for  to  read.'' 

From  these  passages  we  see,  (a)  tliat  our  Lord  recognized  the 
Sabbath  as  a  time  of  public  religious  gatherings,  (b)  that  Jesus 
himself  attended  and  took  a  leading  part  in  religious  services.  Thus 
while  resting  from  toil,  a  part  of  the  time  can  and  ought  to  be  spent 
in  the  nourishing  of  the  soul  by  meditation  and  worship. 

First  then  man  ought,  after  six  days  of  labor,  to  enjoy  a  day  of 
recuperative  rest ;  he  ought  not  on  this  day  to  labor  for  purposes  of 
gain. 

Secondly  he  ought  to  do  deeds  of  kiDdneas  and  works  of  mercy. 

Thirdly  while  attaining  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  the 
Sabbath,  recuperative  rest,  a  part  of  the  time  should  be  devoted  to 
religious  instruction. 

C.     Let  us  notice  thirdly  some  popular  conceptions. 

These  are  as  numerous  and  varied  almost  as  the  faces  and 
features  of  men.  But  numerous  as  they  are,  they  may  be  grouped 
according  to  their  broader  outlines  as,  first,  the  notion  of  the  Pharisees. 
Second,  the  opposite  or  destructive  view.  Third,  the  middle  ground 
view. 

Pharisaical  Sabbatarianism  has  not  even  yet  been  altogether 
outlived. 

There  aro  still  those  who  pervert  the  institution  into  a  sort  of 
fetish  as  if  it  were  in  itself  an  object  of  worship,  or  make  of  it  a  sort 
of  amulet  that  must  needs  be  kept  as  one  of  the  treasures  of  the 
place,  lest  evil  consequences  come.  Or  if  not  so  bad  as  that,  their 
notion  of  the  Sabbath  is  at  least  one  which  finds  no  sanction  in  the 
Scriptures  or  in  the  example  and  teaching  of  Christ.  It  is  an  un- 
reasonable and  unnatural  view  and  may  be  designated  as  the  notioD 
of  absolute  inaction.  It  takes  man's  blessing,  and  changes  it  into 
a  tyrant  over  his  life  and  makes  man,  the  master,  slave  of  his  servant 
In  its  logical  outcome  it  makes  it  sin  to  do  anything  except  to  take 
breath  1080  times  per  hour,  during  the  twenty  four  hours  of  the  day; 
or  in  other  words  it  would  take  away  all  his  rights  to  anything  save 
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mere  existence.  It  was  in  opiK)sition  to  such  an  idea  of  the  Sabbath 
that  Jesus  spoke  the  words,  "  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man ;  not 
man  for  the  Sabbath." 

The  opposite  and  destructive  view  of  the  Sabbath  goes  to  the 
other  extreme.  With  tho  teachers  of  this  theory,  the  Sabbath  would 
be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a  relic  of  a  decayed  civilization, 
with  nothing  of  divine  sanction  behind  it  to  give  it  authority  and 
dignity  and  binding  force.  Tliey  would  permit  any  and  all  kinds  of 
activity  on  the  Sabbath  as  on  other  days  because,  they  say,  this  is  an 
age  of  exceptional  enlightenment ;  so  that  if  the  hunter  or  the  fisher- 
man or  the  shop-keeper,  teamster  or  farmer,  the  man  in  the  slai^hter 
house,  if  you  please,  venders  of  Sunday  morning  newspapers,  peanuts 
and  collar-buttons,  shoe  strings  and  such  like  delicacies  and  con- 
veniences of  the  twentieth  centur}',  if  all  these  want  so  to  employ 
their  time  on  Sunday,  why,  let  them  alone  becauee  it  is  an  age  of 
ojcceptional  enlightenment !  Then,  if  these  can  have  their  way  about 
it  who  will  call  in  question  the  conduct  of  owners  of  factories,  rail- 
way systems,  lines,  and  that  of  all  the  privileged  classes  of  merchants 
iind  bankers  and  brokers  and  lawyers  and  men  of  all  the  various 
pursuits  an<l  professions  ? 

The  advocates  of  this  theory  would  be  quite  willing  to  have  one 
day  in  the  week,  the  Sunday,  as  a  holiday  in  which  to  be  released 
from  ordinar}'  work  and  spend  it  in  sports  or  otherwise  in  self- 
indulgence.  But  a  day  separate  from  other  days  and  sacred  ;  a  day 
set  apart  for  the  higher  purpose  of  spiritual  exercise  and  religious 
culture  they  want  not.  It  is  a  conception  of  the  Sabbath  divorced 
from  the  idea  ;  '*  six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  thy  work  but 
the  seventh  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God." 

In  the  third  place  there  is  a  very  large  class  of  people  whose 
ideas  of  the  Sabbath  are  not  represented  by  either  of  the  foregoing 
accounts.  Among  those  of  this  middle  class  there  are  i)ersons  more 
or  lesB  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  the  Sabbath  day.  There  are  yet 
others  who  have  a  desire  to  keep  the  Sabbath,  but  find  diflSculty  in 
deciding  upon  the  question  of  the  rightful  clainia  of  the  day. 

They  know  that  many  of  the  common  notions  about  Sabbath 
^iMerraiioe  are  not  necessaiy  because  they  have  been  condemned  by 
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Christ  and  are  condemned  also  by  their  own  coinmon  sense.  The? 
know  too,  that  the  idea  of  no  Sabbath  day  will  not  do  because  of  the 
command  to  "  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy,"  and 
because  Christ  himself  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  day  and 
commended  the  observance  of  it  by  his  own  example.  The  question 
then  with  them  reduces  itself  to  this  ;  how  shall  I  avoid  the  errors  of 
both  extremes  and  properly  honor  the  day  and  benefit  by  it  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  has  been  suggested  in  the  di^ussion 
of  principles  of  guidance. 

D.     The  Relation  of  the  Sabbath  to  Family  Life  and  Religion. 

The  true  home  is  a  product — a  result  of  conditions.  Homes  are 
not  made  to  order  and  dumped  down  to  fill  vacant  places.  The 
homo  is  made  by  the  union  of  lives  and  interests  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  right  use  of  op])ort unities  on  the  other.  The  home  is  the 
outward  expression  of  the  family  life  within  it.  The  two  columns 
which  support  the  home  in  its  ideal  completeness  are  the  father  and 
mother.  They  are  also  the  soul  and  spirit  of  the  family  unit.  The 
home  and  the  family  co-exist  in  a  mutual  interdependence.  Let  the 
family  be  broken  up  and  the  home  is  at  the  same  moment  disinte- 
grated. Let  the  family  be  nourished  by  moml  and  spiritual  culture, 
by  intellectual  and  physical  training,  and  the  home  becomes  solidified 
into  a  strong  and  impregnable  fortress. 

It  hiis  been  well  said  that,  '*  The  germ  of  the  nation  is  in  the 
family.  In  the  formation  of  such  ideals,  therefore,  the  family  life 
holds  a  place  of  first  importance.  The  true  home  is  so  essential  to 
the  best  forms  of  civil  government,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
of  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  nation  witliout  it," — (Mrs.  J. 
K.  Knowles,  in  the  Sunday  Problem.) 

If  therefore  the  home  and  family  have  such  important  relations 
to  national  well  being  then  the  siife-guarding  of  the  home,  and  the 
protection  of  the  family  life  become  matters  of  prime  moment. 

Among  the  essentials  of  home  building  are, 

1.  Devotion.  I  do  not  mean  a  mere  subjective  sentiment  of 
dovotion  which  is  by  no  means  discounted  but  the  devotion  which 
defends  like  a  soldier,  protects  and  nurtures  as  a  husband  and  fathec^ 
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and  trains  and  guides  as  the  true  head  of  the  household.  But  in 
order  to  such  there  must  bo  devotion. 

2.  Time.  Time  in  this  instance  means  opporfeunity ;  and  what 
better  time  is  to  be  had  in  this  age  and  so  easily  obtainable  as  the 
Sabbath  Day. 

Yet  it  is  the  one  thing  our  busy  world  likes  to  do  without.  There 
would  be  no  Sunday  question  at  all  but  for  the  feict  that  men  cannot 
spare  the  time  involved  in  Sabbath  obervance. 

It  can  give  the  public  library,  the  park,  the  theatre,  the  electric 
tram,  the  trans-continental  excursion,  the  Sunday  mail  delivery  and 
Sunday  morning  newspaper  of  seventy  five  i>ages  of  reading  matter, 
including  church  notices,  and  a  three  column  and  a  half  sermon ;  but 
time  !  "  why,  it  is  money."  A  Sunday  is  one  seventh  of  a  week  ! 
Tee,  in  this  age  of  ours,  time  is  money,  and  unfortunately,  with  too 
many,  money  weighs  more  than  family  ties.  *^  The  blessings  of 
home  and  family  life,"  says,  Dr.  Stewart,  "  can  only  be  known  on 
condition  of  a  certain  seclusion  and  withdrawal  from  the  gaze  and 
TUsh  of  the  world  without." 

The  element  of  time  in  spiritual  and  moral  culture  is  as  import- 
ant as  any  other  sort  of  culture.  Yoa  cannot  plant  seeds  of  thought 
one  moment  and  gather  the  fruits  the  next. 

And  for  this  purpose  there  is  no  time  comparable  to  that  of  the 
Sunday  and  so  it  is  truly  what  it  has  been  called, — "  The  soul's  op- 
portimity.'* 

Dr.  Stewart  says,  "  But  to  him  who  r^ards  Simday  as  the  soul's 
opportunity  how  precious  its  hours  are,"  ("Sunday  Problem.") 
Another  speaker  at  the  Conference  on  Sunday  Rest  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition  says  ;  "  The  mother  must  work  on  Sunday,  if  the  husband 
does,  to  a  greater  extent  than  she  would  if  he  rested.  Morally  the 
example  of  Sunday  work  is  very  injurious  to  the  family."  Take 
away  the  Sunday  and  four  fifths  at  least  of  the  people  in  Christian 
lands  are  left  without  one  of  the  first  essentials  of  home  building  and 
family  religious  culture.  The  results  following  such  a  loss  of  Sunday 
are  strikingly  described  in  the  following  taken  from  the  pastoral  let- 
ter of  the  Third  Plenary  Council  at  Baltimore. 

"  The  Lord's  day  is  the  poor  man's  day  of  rest ;  it  has  been  taken 
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from  him, — and  the  laboring  classes  are  a  seething  volcano  of  social 
discontent.  The  TiOrd's  day  is  the  home  day,  dniwing  clo5?er  the 
sweet  domestic  ties,  by  giving  the  toiler  a  day  with  wife  and  child- 
ren :  but  it  has  been  turned  into  a  day  of  labor, — and  home  ties  are 
fast  losing  their  sweetness  and  their  hold.  The  Lord's  day  is  the 
Church's  day,  strengthening  and  consecrating  the  bond  of  brother- 
hood among  all  men,  by  their  kneeling  together  around  the  alt^irs  of 
the  one  Father  in  heaven  ;  but  men  are  drawn  away  from  this  blessed 
communion  of  saints, — and  as  a  natural  consequence  they  are  turned 
into  the  counterfeit  communion  of  socialism  and  other  wild  and 
destructive  systems.  The  Lord's  day  is  God's  day,  rendering  ever 
near  and  more  intimate  the  union  between  the  creature  and  his 
Creator  and  thus  ennobling  human  life  in  all  its  relations  ;  and 
where  this  bond  is  weakened,  an  effort  is  made  to  cut  man  loose  from 
God  entirely  and  to  leave  him  according  to  the  expression  of  St 
Paul,  *'  without  God  in  this  world."  The  profanation  of  the  Iionl'i 
day  whatever  be  its  pretext  is  a  defrauding  of  both  God  and  his 
creatures  and  retribution  is  not  slow." 

E.     Conclusion,  Reforms  Needed. 

It  is  not  so  much  legislative  enactment  that  is  needed  as  inter- 
denominational unitv  so  as  to  come  to  an  understanding  on  a  few 
chief  principles  together  with  unanimity  of  purpose  and  action. 

Nothing  else  will  make  wise  legislation  possible  or  of  any  wortli 
when  obtained. 

The  subject  of  the  claims  of  Christianity's  Sabbath  upon  ih& 
individual  and  upon  society  is  one  so  intimately  connected  with  our" 
mission  in  the  world  as  Cliristian  ministers,  so  bound  up  with  th^ 
final  issue  and  success  of  all  that  for  which  we  toil  and  hope,  and  n^^ 
inseparably  connected  with  the  most  vital  interests  of  the  church  k^- 
all  lands,  as  to  demand  our  urgent  attention. 

The  words  of  our  President  in  the  opening  address  of  this  Con- 
ference, should  linger  in  our  thoughts  and  have  due  consideration  by 
this  body.  He  says, — "  Without  such  a  day,  and  one  which  is  obserr^ 
ed  in  common,  the  same  day  by  the  wliol6  church  and  by  the  Japw»— 
cse  people,  there  is  no  hope  that  Japan  will  become  a  ChiistiA^ 
nation." — (Dr.  Davis) 
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Without  going  into  dctiiils  as  to  reforms  needed,  let  ns  have  a 
Sabbath  obsen'ance  which  is, 

1.  Stripped  of  all  unwarranted  conservatism. 

2.  Clothed  with  the  freedom  of  a  truly  Christian  Sabbath. 

3.  In  harmony  with  all  the  rightful  demands  of  existing  con- 
ditions. 

4     A  thoroughgoing  universal  Sabbath. 


DISCUSSION. 
H.  B.  Price,  A.  P.  C.  S.,  Kobe. 

Tlie  wording  of  the  topic  before  up,  indicates  that  we  all  are 
agreed  that  the  Sabl)ath  should  be  observed,  but  the  question  is  whether 
its  observance  is  practicable  or  not. 

This  is  indeed  a  very  important  question  and  one  which  forces  itself 
upon  our  attention  at  all  times;  for  the  proper  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  lies  as  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  life.  Without  it  the 
continuance  of  real  living  Christian  faith  is  impossible. 

It  well  becomes  us  to  sound  a  solemn  note  of  warning  upon  the 
question,  lest  Japan  should  lose  this  precious  heritage  of  the  Christian. 

There  is  danger  lest  the  church  fniling  to  realize  the  true  purfxjse 
and  blessedness  of  the  Sabbath^  should  drift  away  from  the  true  Sabbath 
and  lose  the  benefits  which  come  from  its  proper  observance. 

Is  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  practicable  or  not  ? 

Let  us  first  see  if  it  is  necessary.  Has  the  advance  and  progress 
^  civilization  with  its  great  labor  saving  machines  made  life  so  free 
fi^om  care  and  worry  that  a  day  of  rest  for  the  body  is  not  needed  ? 
^fty,  on  the  contrary  the  greater  demands  made  upon  man,  mentally 
'^  physically,  the  higher  rate  at  which  we  live,  and  the  constant 
^^n  on  man's  nerves  make  it  even  more  necessary  than  it  was  in* 

Has  the  so  called  evolution  and  progress  in  Christian  thought  and 
'^^^otrine  86  elevated  man  above  what  he  was  that  he  does  not  nee<l  the 
^^Bbaining,  sanctifying  and  elevating  inflnences  of  the  Sabbath  day  ? 
^  he  aide  without  it  to  resist  temptation  and  tiv^  a  consistent  Christ 
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tian  life  ?  Unfortunately  he  is  very  much  the  same  as  he  has  always 
been.  The  tendencies  to  evil,  the  temptations  to  evil  are  the  same  as 
they  were,  and  consequently  the  restraints  and  safi^ards  are  as  im- 
portant as  ever. 

Have  the  developments  of  this  age,  the  increasing  and  changing 
needs  of  the  same,  rendered  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  day  imprac- 
ticable and  impossible,  so  that  the  Sabbath  command  has  become  a  dead 
letter  owing  to  the  greater  demands  and  progress  of  the  times  ?  Thi» 
has  rendered  it  more  difficult  to  decide  what  is  lawful  and  what  not 
according  to  the  broad  principles  of  Christ,  but  it  has  not  rendered  it 
any  the  less  practicable  and  important.  But  though  we  may  need  a 
Christian  Sabbath,  unless  God  has  commanded  us  to  keep  it  holy  it 
is  useless  to  discuss  whether  its  observance  is  practicable  or  not. 

If,  however,  the  Sabbath  command  is  still  binding  as  a  divine 
command  and  we  believe  it  is,  then  we  may  rest  assured  that  iti 
observance  is  practicable,  for  God  would  not  give  a  command  which  it 
is  impossible  or  impracticable  to  keep. 

If  God  expects  the  birds  to  fly  he  provides  a  way  by  which  thqr 
can  fly,  and  when  God  commands  us  to  keep  the  Sabbath  holy,  he 
will  provide  a  way  for  us  to  keep  it. 

To  make  it  clear  that  the  observance  is  practicable  we  must  r&- 
cc^nise  the  fact  that  the  Sabbath  is  the  Lord's  day,  it  belongs  to  bioif 
and  the  man  who  appropriates  it  to  his  own  pleasure  or  use  is  guilty  of 
taking  what  belongs  unto  God  and  using  it  for  himself.  He  is  ft 
defaulter  just  as  the  bank  clerk  who  appropriates  the  bank's  money 
to  his  own  private  use. 

We  may,  however  rest  from  our  labors  on  the  Sabbatli  and  stills 
not  keep  it  holy. 

It  is  not  a  day  to  be  spent  in  idleness,  self  indulgence,  and  mer^s" 
pleasure,  but  it  is  a  day  to  be  spent  in  the  public  and  private  worships 
of  Grod.  This  is  the  chief  object  of  the  Sabbath,  i.e.  to  provide  a  tim^^ 
when  we  can  render  worship  and  adoration  to  God  which  is  well  - — 
pleasing  in  his  sight. 

Some  may  consider  a  day  entirely  spent  in  this  way  a  burden,  Im* 
such  is  not  the  case.  The  Sabbath  should  be  a  time  of  joy  and  happl^ — 
neas,  as  we  commune  with  God  the  Father. 
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As  the  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  children,  gather  in  th& 
qoiet  sitting-room  on  this  day  and  commune  together  about  the 
temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  their  souls,  about  the  infinite  love  of 
God  towards  them,  and  the  love  which  caused  Christ  to  die  for  us  and 
give  us  freedom  from  sin,  there  should  be  in  all  their  he&rb^  a  peculiar 
feeling  of  joy  and  peace. 

Thus  gathered  together,  husband  and  wife,  parents  and  cliildren 
should  be  drawn  closer  together.  The  sweet  Christian  influence 
exercised  in  the  home  by  the  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  will  do 
much  towards  making  an  ideal  home,  a  home  in  which  sanctified 
Christian  love  rules. 

The  Sabbath  properly  observed  would  not  be  irksome  or  weari- 
some, but  the  sweet  intercourse  of  Christian  with  Christian  and  the 
heart's  communion  with  God  enjoyed  on  that  day  would  give  us  a- 
foretaste  of  heaven,  with  its  Sabbath  of  eternal  rest. 

But  though  the  Sablxith  is  without  doubt  a  blessing  still  it  presents 
a  difficulty  to  the  enquirer  who  is  just  beginning  to  feel  his  way 
towards  God. 

•  The  acceptance  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  and  the  observance  of 

the  &ibUith  are  two  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  Japanese^ 
accepting  Christianity.  The  first  however  is  essential  to  belief  in 
Christianity  and  the  second  to  the  continuance  of  vital  Christian  faith. 
Although  the  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  so  important  we  are 
Borry  to  say  the  spirit  of  the  time  seems  to  be  against  what  is  called  a 
strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  many  of  the  Japanese  Christians 
fail  to  keep  it  as  a  day  of  rest  holy  unto  the  Lord. 

Indeed  there  seems  to  have  been  a  backward  movement  in  Sabbath 
observance  during  the  last  twelve  year?,  and  there  is  need  for  us  ta 
sound  the  alarm  lest  the  hallowed  quiet  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  Sabbath 
should  be  lost  to  our  beloved  Japanese  Church. 

But  why  do  not  the  Christians  appreciate  the  value  and  blessed- 
ness of  Sabbath  observance,  and  how  can  we  assist  in  bringing  about 
a  change. 

I  fear  one  trouble  is,  that  we  missionaries  do  not  keep  the  Sabbath 
properly.  We  weaken  our  testimony  by  our  practice.  We  do  not 
keep  it  always  in  our  homes,  often  putting  too  much  work  on  our 
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servants.  Are  we  not  at  fault  in  the  way  in  which  we  use  jinrikisha 
and  the  railway  on  the  Sabbath  in  connection  with  our  work,  and  also 
in  the  Sabbath  use  of  the  government  mail,  are  we  ourselves  not 
stumbling  blocks  in  the  pathway  of  others  ? 

Again  the  Japanese  preachers  do  not  properly  instruct  the  Chris- 
tians with  regard  to  this  subject. 

Ministers  and  missionaries  must  realize  the  importance  of  the 
Sabbath  question  and  in  their  own  lives  set  an  exanfiple  of  how  it 
should  1x3  kept 

A  clear  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  Sabbath  must  be  inculcated,  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  established,  the  way  in  which  it  (should  be 
kept,  and  the  spirit  of  thase  who  keep  it. 

But  although  the  binding  nature  of  the  Sabbath  command  msj 
be  admitted,  and  the  great  moral,  spiritual  and  intellectual  advantages 
growing  out  of  its  proper  observance  may  be  recognised,  unless  tliere  ii 
more  of  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  in  the  church  we  can  not  expect  it  to 
be  better  observed  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

We  must  b«^  willing  to  give  up  some  of  our  own  plans  and  ideM, 
suffer  loss  of  money  and  worldly  influence,  if  need  be,  to  enable  us  to 
keep  God's  commands,  one  of  which  is  the  command  to  keep  the 
Sabbith  holy. 

As  a  mtians  of  promoting  Sabbath  observance  I  would  like  to  to^^ 
B  Japan  Sabbath  Union  organised  which  should  work  along  the  line— e 
of  work  of  the  American  Sabbath  Union.  Such  a  Union  weold  d^B 
much  to  make  Sabbath  observance  more  general. 

If  the  Christian  church  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of  God  the  SabbiC^ 
question  will  solve  itself  and  we  will  be  made  glad  by  seeing  it 
boly  unto  the  Lord. 


DEVOTIONAL  PAPER. 

THE  HsTLUENCE  OF  THE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE  OF 
THE  MISSIONARY  UPON  OILERS. 

Sunday,  Oct.  28th,  3  p.  m. 

Rev.  Jas.  H.  Ballaoh,  R.  C.  A.,  Yokohama. 

Scripture  Lessona :  Joel  2 :  28-32. 
Ezek.  37 : 1-10. 
Rom.  15:13-33. 

The  object  of  the  Committee  in  assigning  this  subject  for  our 
consideration  this  afternoon  of  the  only  Lord's  Day  that  we  meet 
together  during  this  Conference,  must  have  been  the  importance  they 
conceived  to  belong  to  the  subject,  and  the  hope  they  entertained  that 
it  might  be  so  blessed  of  God  as  greatly  to  deepen  the  spiritual  life  of* 
each  one  of  us,  who  have  by  the  grace  of  God  been  counted  faithful 
and  have  been  put  in  trust  with  this  ministry.  Whatever  therefore 
may  increase  our  sense  of  the  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  our 
high  calling  of  God,  by  His  blessing,  may  increase  a  deeper  and  more 
abiding  spirit  of  devotion  to  His  service.  I  invite  you  therefore  to 
a  consideration  of  "  The  Privileges  and  Responsibilities  of  the  Mis- 
sionary's Calling." 

1.  First  of  all,  it  is  a  calling.  Its  instruments  are  all  chosen 
of  God,  selected  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  guided  and  directed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  were  right  to  expect  this.  The  Lord  Jesus  himself 
was  called  "  the  elect  servant "  of  God  through  his  prophet  (la. 
42 : 1),  "  Behold  my  Servant,  whom  1  uphold  ;  mine  elect,  in  whom 
my  soul  delighteth ;"  and  our  Lord's  enemies  even  cast  it  up  to  him 
as  he  hung  on  the  cross,  ''  He  saved  others  ;  let  him  save  himself,  if 
he  be  the  Christ,  the  Chosen  of  God."  (Luke  23 :  35). 

All  Eangs  and  potentates  appoint  their  own  representatives,  and 
it  16  meet  that  He  who  is  Sovereign  over  all  hearts  should  make 
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fleloction  of  whom  He  will  to  represent  Him.      The  Apostle    Peter 
recognized  this  not  only  in  his  original  call  as  one  of  the  twelve,  and 
in  the  subsequent  calls  to  be  a  fisher  of  men  and  a  pastor  of  the 
Lord's  flock,  but  in  the  special  sphere  of  his  labors  when  he  eaid  to 
his  brethern  discussing  the  status  of  the  Gentile  believers — "  Men  and 
brethern,  ye  know  how  that  a  good  while  ago  God  made  choice 
among  uSy  that  the  Gentiles  by  my  mouth  should  hear  the  Gospel 
and  believe/'  (Acts  15 :  7).      So  also  our  Lord  testified  to  Amanias, 
when  sending  him  to  open  SauFs  eyes,  "  He  is  a  chosen  vessel  unto 
me,  to  bear  my  name  before  the  Gentiles,  and  Kings,  and  the  child- 
ren of  IsraeL"    (Acts  9  :  15-16.)    Paul  subsequently  most  gratefully 
recognizes  this,  saying,  "  Wlien  it  pleased  God,  who  separated  me 
from  my  mother's  womb,  and  called  me  by  his  grace,  to  reveal  his  Soik 
in  me,  that  I  might  preach  him  among  the  heathen,  immediately  I 
conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood.''  (Gal.  1 :  5).     And  before  King 
Agrippa  he  narrates,  more  fully  than  at  any  other  time,   the  exact 
language  of  the  Lord  in  giving  him  his  original  commission.     "  Ari»^ 
stand  upon  thy  feet :  for  I  have  appe«ired  imto  thee  for  this  purpose, 
to  make  thee  a  minister  and  a  witness  both  of  these  thinjrs  whidi 
thou  hast  seen,  and  of  those  things  in  the  which  I  will  appear  unto 
thee ;  delivering  thee  from  the  people  and  from  the  Gentiles,  unto 
whom  now  I  send  thee.  (Acts  26 :  16-17.)      In  all  his  ei)istl«5  he 
recognizes  that  his  aix>stleship  was  "  not  of  men,  nor  by  man,  but  \f} 
Jesus  Christ,  and  God  the  Father  who  raised  him  from  tlie  dead." 
(Gal.  1 : 1).     To  Timothy,  his  own  son  in  the  Gospel,  very  tender  is 
his  allusion  to  the  grace  bestowed  upon  him,  "  I  thank  Him  that 
enabletl  me,  even  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  for  that  he  counted  me 
faithful,  appointing  me  to  his  service"  (1  Tim.  1 :  12,  11.  V.) 

The  first  thing  therefore  for  gratitude  on  the  part  of  a  misrion- 
ary  is  assurance  of  the  Lord's  call  of  him  to  this  holy  Fervice.  F** 
subsequent  deepening  of  this  conviction  of  the  Ix)rd's  choice,  there  is 
need  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  enduement  with  power,  and  for  trophies  rf 
divine  grace  wrought  in  the  heart-s  and  lives  of  those  brought  nnder 
his  ministry.  The  Apostle  Paul  constantly  refers  to  l)elievOTB  m 
"  seals  of  his  ministry,"  as  commendatory  epistles,  as  "  epistles  of 
'Christ"   ministered  by   his  servant's  at^ency.  (I  Cor.  9:2;  HCor. 
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3 : 2-4 ;  Gal.  3 :  5).  8j)ecial  appointment  to  a  given  work,  as  a 
general  commission,  is  also  important,  In  this  light  we  must  view 
the  choice  made  at"  Barnabas  and  Saul,  ministering  with  others  in  the 
Church  at  Antioch,  to  be  the  first  missionaries  of  the  Gospel  to  dis- 
tant places.  Their  being  set  apart  by  prayer  and  fasting  and  laying 
on  of  hands  wis  significant  l)oth  of  the  authority  and  sphere  of  their 
labors.  The  first  victories  gained  for  the  truth,  as  when  Saul  full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  called  for  judgment  upon  Elymas  the  sorcerer  for 
seeking  to  turn  away  the  deputy,  Sergius  Paulus,  from  the  faith, 
and  his  change  of  name  from  the  lordly  Jew^ish  name  to  the  more 
humble  Boman  name  "  little  "  may  have  been  not  leas  as  an  earnest 
of  future  triumphs  than  of  compliment  and  fellowship  with  his  first 
distinguished  convert.  Sacrifices  for  Christ,  loss  of  all  things ;  of 
ease,  reputation  or  earthly  advantages,  add  much  to  this  assurance 
of  the  call  of  God  that  we  may  know  that  we  are  not  of  this  world, 
even  as  Christ  was  not  of  the  world.  According  to  the  depth  of  the 
conviction  of  a  personal  call  to  the  missionary  work  will  be  a  sian's 
fidelity  therein. 

2.  A  second  consideration  of  great  importance  is  a  deep  sense 
of  personal  un worthiness,  of  absolute  unfitness  for  so  great  an  under- 
taking. This  is  a  preeminent  characteristic  of  all  whom  God  has 
been  plea^ed  to  employ  for  distinguished  service  in  his  Kingdom  It 
marked  the  character  of  Moseys,  "  the  man  of  God,"  of  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah,  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  and  of  the  great  "  Apostle 
to  the  Gentiles."  How  constant,  and  how  touching  were  his  allusions 
and  confessions  on  this  subject.  To  the  Ephesians  he  writes  (3 :  8) 
•*  Unto  me,  who  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,  is  this  praise 
given,  that  I  should  preach  among  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ."  To  Timothy  he  writes,  (1  Tim.  1 :  15-16  R  V.) 
**  I  thank  him  that  enabled  me,  even  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  for  that 
he  counted  me  faithful  apx^ointing  me  to  his  service :  though  I  was 
before  a  btasphemer,  and  a  persecuioi',  and  injurious :  howbeit  I 
obtained  mercy  because  I  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelief;  and  the  grace 
of  our  Lord  abounded  exceedingly  with  faith  and  love  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Faithful  is  the  saying  and  worthly  of  acceptation  that 
•Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  siunei'S,  of  whom  I  am  chief : 
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howbeit  for  this  cause  I  obtained  mercy,  tliat  in  vie  as  chief  might 
Jesus  Christ  show  forth  ali  his  long  suffering,  for  an  ensample  of  them 
which  should  hereafter  believe  on  him  unto  eternal  life/'  And  to 
the  Corinthians  he  writes,  when  narrating  the  order  of  the  Lord's  ap- 
pearances after  his  resurrection  to  the  disciples,  (1  Cor.  15  :  8.  R.  V.) 
And  last  cf  oll^  as  unto  one  born  otU  of  due  time,  he  appeared  to  me 
also.  For  I  am  least  of  the  Apostles,  that  am  not  meet  to  be  caUed 
an  Apostle,  because  I  i)ersecuted  the  church  of  God.  But  by  the 
grace  of  Grod  I  am  what  I  am :  and  his  grace  which  was  bestowed 
upon  me  was  not  found  vain,  but  I  labored  more  abundantly  thao 
they  all ;  yet  not  I  but  the  grace  of  God  which  was  with  me/'  There 
is  no  mistaking  the  depth  nor  the  sincerity  of  the  Apostle  Paul'f 
humility,  nor  the  clear  recognition  that  all  his  sufficiency  was  only 
of  the  Tiord.  On  this  latter  point  see  his  second  letter  to  the  Cor- 
inthians 3  :  3-6,  R.  V.  Three  aspects  of  the  need  of  this  deep  sense  of 
unworthiness  on  the  part  of  God's  servants  might  be  presented.  (1) 
It  is  necessary  to  be  acceptable  to  God  "  He  resisteth  the  proud  hot 
giveth  grace  to  the  humble."  (Jas.  4 :  6  ;  1  Peter  5 :  5).  Twice  oar 
Lord,  gave  his  disciples  special  instructions  on  this  subject,  (Matt 
18  :  4  ;  23  :  12.)  (2)  Again  it  is  necessary  for  aooeptance  with  man. 
How  can  any  one  ho|)e  to  be  a  comfort,  or  a  guide  to  the  fallen  or  to 
the  outcast,  who  himself  is  not  poor  in  Spirit  and  lowly  in  heart? 
Wlio  himself  has  not  at  one  time  or  another  cried  out  with  the  very 
chiefest  of  the  Apostles,  "  O  wretched  man  that  I  am  !  Who  .shall 
del  I  ver  me  out  of  the  body  of  this  deatli  ?  "  Our  Lord  h?mself  accordiog 
to  the  prophecy,  "  that  the  bruised  reed  he  shall  not  break,  and  tlie 
smoking  flax  he  shall  not  quench  ^^  (Is.  42  :  3.)  adduced  as  tlie  reason 
for  "all  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden  (X)raing  unto  him  for  rest" 
th«t  "  he  was  meek  and  lowly  in  hc»art."  (Matt.  1 1  :  28).  (3)  A  third 
reason  is  the  safety  and  comfort,  not  to  say  succe&s  of  the  laborer  him- 
self. God  is  too  holy,  and  too  considerate  to  employ  any  one  for  dis- 
tinguished service  for  the  souls  of  his  fellow-men  who  has  not  himsdf 
become  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  own  sinfulness  and  un- 
worthiness, and  of  his  absolute  dependence  upon  (xod  for  any  sufficien- 
cy in  spiritual  things.  The  meekest  mau,  Moses,  afler  the  first  rash 
attempt  at  the  deliverance  of  Israel,  and   his  forty  years'  severe  db- 
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dpline  as  sheep  hei'd  in  the  desert  of  Midian,  and  his  forty  yeare  of 
&ithful  service  as  '^  the  Sheplierd  of  Israel  "  was  at  last  excluded  from 
the  privilege  of  bringing  them  into  the  promised  possession  through 
a  momentary  failure  of  his  sense  of  dependence  upon  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel.  Joseph  and  Daniel  were  splendid  examples,  and  David  too 
in  consequence  of  trials  long  and  patiently  endured  in  preparation  for 
God's  service.  The  Apostle  Paul's  continual  trials  and  bnffetings 
seem  not  to  have  been  enough,  but  a  messenger  of  Satan  was  allowed 
to  afflict  him  that  he  might  not  be  exalted  above  measure  by  reason 
of  the  superabundant  revelations  bestowed  upon  him.  Happy  servant 
of  God,  who  not  only  recognized  the  source  but  the  necessity  and  the 
benefit  of  the  thorn  in  his  flesh,  through  the  grace  of  Him  who  was 
himself  made  perfect  through  suffering  ! 

3.  A  third  requirement,  and  one  leading  to  humility  from  an 
opposite  point  of  view,  is  a  profound  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  trust 
committed  to  our  care — ^a  corapreliension  of  the  great  and  glorious 
truths  of  the  Gospel  and  tlieir  contemplated  results — called  by  the 
Apostle  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (3  :  8), 
"  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ."  It  was  the  greatness  and  glory 
of  these,  as  well  as  the  sense  of  his  own  un worthiness  that  made  him 
iMiy,  "  Unto  me,  who  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  Saints,  is  this  grace 
givenJ^  Grace  is  favor,  free  and  exceeding  all  desires,  bestowed  of 
Grod's  benevolent  purpose,  in  and  for  the  sake  alone  of  the  Lord 
Jesos  Christ.  To  this  Paul  attributes  his  conversion  as  well  as  the 
grace  of  apostleship.  Speaking  of  the  former  he  says,  "  But  I 
>bta]ned  mercy — and  the  grace  of  our  Lord  was  exceeding  abundant 
irith  faith  and  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,"  (1  Tim.  3 :  13,14.)  In 
BGm  both  as  source  and  object.  Justification,  sanctification,  redemption 
ire  all  in  Christ  and  imparted  freely  by  His  Spirit  given  unto  us. 
Personal  salvation  is  a  first  grace,  but  there  is  also  a  grace  of  adminis- 
tration^ of  apostleship ;  of  this  the  Apostle  si)eaks  when  he  says,  "  We 
liave  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power 
nay  be  of  God,  and  not  of  us."  In  exact  proportion  as  the  human 
iistmnient  is  weak,  the  Divine  Agent  makes  known  His  own  exceeding 
rreat  and  glorious  power.  The  more  completely  and  distinctly  this 
;rath  is  realiised  on  the  part  of  God's  servants  the  more  efficient  they 
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become  cither  to  do  or  fjo  suffer  God's  holy  will.  It  is  not  they  but 
G(xl  working  in  them,  and  so  the  Apostle  declared  ^^I  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me/'  (Phil  4: 13.)  Thegreatnea 
of  the  Grospel  Dispensation  appeared  to  the  Apostle  from  two  impor- 
tant points  of  view.  irirst;  in  contrast  with  the  Old  Testameot^ 
or  Jewish  Dispensatiou,  and  second,  in  its  absolute  universality,  or 
extension  to  the  Gentiles.  This  was  "  the  mystery,  which  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  hath  been  hid  in  God/'  (Eph.  3 : 9.),  bnt 
was  now  made  known  through  the  apostles  and  prophets  of  the  New 
Covenant.  The  great  purpose  of  God  was  "  the  gathering  together  ia 
one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven,  and  which  are  oi 
earth;  even  in  Him/'  (Eph.  1:10.)  The  restitution  of  all  thioga^ 
the  breaking  down  of  the  wall  of  separation  between  Jew  and  Gentik^ 
and  making  one  new  man  in  Christ  Jesus.  '^God  was  in  Christ 
reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto 
them/'  (2  Cor.  5  :  19.)  This  is  the  mystery  of  Godliness  that  Ptnl 
declareil  incontrovertibly  great,  (1  Tim  3  :  17)  ;  and  its  results  for 
salvation  or  condemnation  were  such  tliat  he  cried  out,  "  Who  is 
sufficient  for  these  things  ?"     (2  Cor.  2  :  14.)        ^ 

4.  A  fourth  necessity  for  comfortably  and  successfully  acoom- 
plishing  the  work  of  a  missionary  is  a  deep  sympathy  with  those  for 
whom  he  labors.  It  is  consideration  of  the  condition,  state  or  sphere 
of  those  for  whom  his  life  is  to  be  spent     This  the  Apostle  emphasisei 

wlien  he  says  "  Unto  me that  I  should  preach  among  tte 

Gentiles"  This  the  Lord  emphasized  in  the  original  Comroiasioa: 
"  Delivering  thoe  from  the  people,  and/rowi  the  Gentiles^  unio  wham 
I  send  thee.^'  Then  followed  the  important  object  of  his  Mission— «p- 
j)ealing  lx)th  to  his  own  and  his  Lord's  sympathies — ^'  To  o|ien  thdr 
eyes,  that  they  may  turn  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  powiar 
of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive  remission  of  «ns  and  ta 
inheritance  among  them  that  are  sanctified  by  faith  in  me/*  (Hell 
26  :  17.  18.  RV.)  This  Commission  was  the  same  in  rabstance  and 
almost  identical  in  language  iis  the  Lord  Jesus  himself  receivedy  m 
recorded  in  the  prophecy  of  Isaial).  **  I,  the  Lord,  have  called  thee  ia 
righteousness^  and  will  hold  thy  hand,  and  Avill  keep  thee,  and  gin 
thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  people,  for  a  light  of  the  Gentiles ;  to  opea 
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the  blind  ejes^  to  luring  out  the  prisoners  from  the  prison,  and  them 
that  sit  in  darkness  out  of  the  prison  house/'  (Is.  42  :  6,7.)  AU 
these  humane  motives  in  our  Lord's  renewal  of  the  Commission  to  his 
chosen  servant  were  powerfully  reenforced  by  the  eternal  and  spiritual 
benefits  typified  thereby,  viz :  "  that  they  may  receive  remission  of 
sins  and  an  inheritance  among  them,  thai  are  sanctified  by  faith  in 
me."  No  uncertainty  was  left  in  the  Apostle's  mind  as  to  the  state  of 
those  to  whom  no  knowledge  of  this  salvation  should  come  !  What- 
ever else  tbey  might  receive  they  could  not  be  made  partakers  of  the 
inheritaooe  of  those  who  are  sanctified  through  faith  in  Christ. 

This  the  Apostle  confirms  in  his  reasoning  in  the  10th  of  Bomans, 
on  the  necessity  of  the  preaching  and  hearing  of  the  word  of  the  (Jospel 
in  order  to  feiith  in  Christ  and  to  calling  upon  God  for  salvation.  This 
it  was  that  made  the  Apostle  magnify  his  office,  that  made  him  willing 
to  become  all  things  to  all  men,  "  that  he  might  gain  the  more/' 
(Cor.  9  :  19.)  This  it  was  that  led  our  Lord,  "  being  found  in  fashion 
as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even 
the  death  of  the  Cross,"  (Phil.  2  :  8.)  This  also  made  Paul  ready  to 
be  offered  that  he  might  fill  up  in  his  body  the  sufieringa  of  Christ  for 
hvn  body — the  church's  sake.  Perhaps  the  strongest  motive  any  man 
can  have  for  enduring  hardship  or  suffering  for  Christ  is  thus  supplied. 
It  is  not  in  supplementing  our  Lord's  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men, 
for  in  this  he  was  absolutely  alone,  and  his  atonement  is  perfect : — but 
it  is  the  fellowship  of  suffering  to  make  it  known,  to  bring  men  into  con- 
nection therewith.  In  other  words  Christ's  atonement  is  perfect,  but 
not  self-declarative.  All  these  sufferings  are  in  vajn  unless,  men  are 
broQght  into  contact  with  Christ  crucified  and  enabled  to  believe  in 
faiiD.  It  is  this  that  made  Paul  the  true  Christian  soldier  ready  to  be 
poured  out  on  the  offering  up  of  the  Gentiles  that  they  might  be  accept- 
ed in  Christ,  (Phil.  2  :  17.) 

5.  A  fifth  necessity  for  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the 
w<Nrkof  a  miflBioBary  is  distinct  and  definite  views  as  to  the  specific 
work  BmgjBie^  to  him,  and  singleness  of  aim  and  devotion  of  soul  in  its 
a^eomplisbment.  "  The  Holy  Ghost  said  '^  Separate  me  Barnabas  and 
Saul  for  Uie  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them/'  (Act  13  :  2,5.) 
That  work  we  find  was  ^'  preaching  the  word  "  at  Salamis,  at  Paphos^ 
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at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  and  wherever  they  went.  Our  Lord  had 
originally  through  his  oommis>'ioning  the  twelve,  and  afterwards  the 
seventy,  and  by  his  own  example  shown  broadly  the  sphere  and  nature 
of  their  labors.  His  last  command  was,  '^  Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  Disciple  all  nations  by 
baptizing  them,  and  by  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatso- 
ever I  have  commanded  you.*'  He  had  said  before  this  to  his  enemies^ 
"Behold  I  send  unto  you  prophets,  and  wise  men,  and  scribes,  and  some 
of  them  ye  shall  kill  and  crucify,"  (Mark.  23  :  34 :  Luke  11 :  89 :  HeK 
1 : 8.)  Another  evangelist  in  giving  the  same  statement  calls  them, 
*'  prophets  and  apostles."  The  Lord  told  his  disciples  in  his  last  inter- 
view that  on  their  receiving  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  *'  Ye  shall 
be  witnesses  unto  mc,  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea  and  in 
Samaria  arid  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,"  and  their  first 
act  after  receiving  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  was  witnesa^earing^ 
or  public  declaration  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  The  appearance  of 
the  tongues  of  fire,  and  the  gift  of  tongues  was  indicative  of  the  great 
instrnni(»ntality  for  the  dissemination  or  making  known  of  the  great 
salvation.  Peter  had  a  like  experience  in  the  case  of  Cornelius  and 
friends  at  Csesarea,  ''While  Peter  yet  spake  these  words  (of  the 
Gospel)  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  all  them  that  heard  the  word,"  (Act 
10  :  44.)  Peter  and  John's  testimony  before  the  people  concerning  the 
healing  of  the  lame  man,  and  their  defence  befoi-e  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
Stephen's  before  the  council  were  all  examples  of  the  power  of  the 
testimony  to  the  truth  by  the  tongue  and  with  the  wisdom  and  bold- 
ness imparted  by  the  spirit  of  God.  No  one  had  more  definite  views 
as  to  the  agency  to  be  employed  for  the  salvation  of  man  than  the 
Apostle  Paul.  He  said  "  Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize  " — (1  Cor.  1 :  17.) 
to  administer  ordinances — "  but  to  preach  the  Gospel."  While  he 
organized  churches,  ordained  elders,  shepherds  or  bishops  to  care  fer 
and  feed  the  flock  of  (Jod,  his  own  special  calling  was  rather  that  of 
an  evangelist,  that  by  him  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  should  be 
fully  known.  He  was  a  successor  of  the  prophets  rather  than  of  the 
priesthood.  Christ  and  the  whole  body  of  believers  are  priests :  His 
mission  was  to  make  known  <^  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  GML^ 
Next  to  definite  views  as  to  the  scope  of  his  mission,  was  his  definite 
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aim  as  to  the  subject  matter  of  his  discourse,  and  the  manner  of 
making  it  known.  That  aim  was  to  preach  Christ  crucified,  and  the 
manner — with  great  plainness  and  directness  of  speech.  '^  Not  with 
wisdom  of  words,  lest  the  Cross  of  Christ  should  be  made  of  none 
effect.^'  To  captivate  his  hearers  by  learned  address,  was  beneath  the 
earnestness  and  spirituality  of  his  ministry.  He  did  not  wish  his 
hearen  faith  to  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  man  but  in  the  power  of  Gh)d. 
The  weapons  of  his  warfare  were  not  carnal  but  mighty  through  Grod 
to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds,  casting  down  imaginations  and 
every  high  thing  that  exaltest  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  Gtod, 
and  bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ,*' 
(2  Cor.  10 :  45.)  Acknowledgement  of,  and  dependence  on,  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  presenting  the  soul-humbling  truths  of  the  Gospel,  this  it 
was  that  made  the  word  preached  ''sharper  than  any  two-edged 
«word,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and 
of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart,"  (Heb.  4 :  12.) 

6.  A  sixth  requisite  for  a  successful  evangelist  is  an  abiding 
sense  of  personal  accountability  to  God  for  the  manner  and  spirit  in 
which  he  performs  his  duties.  "  It  ie  required  in  stewards  that  a  man 
be  found  faithful,"  (1  Cor.  4:1,2.)  but  what  of  the  ministers  of 
Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God  ?  Stewards  of  mysteries 
not  to  be  kept  for  themselves  but  to  be  faithfully  dispensed  to  others. 
"  Ambassadors  for  Christ," — His  honor  and  dignity  at  stake,  His  com- 
miasions  to  be  executed,  the  good  of  those  to  whom  he  is  sent  to  be 
consulted.  What  responsibility  like  this  !  '•'  A  wise  masterbuilder  " 
laying  a  right  foundation,  and  looking  well  as  to  what  he  or  others 
build  thereon,  knowing  the  test  to  which  all  is  to  be  subjected.  "  A 
husbandman  laboring  first  before  partaking  of  the  fruits."  An  athlete 
VD  running  as  to  obtain  the  prize.  ^^  So  fighting  not  as  beating  the 
4iir."  ^*  Keeping  his  own  body  under,  lest  having  preached  to  others 
he  himself  be  a  castiiway."  "A  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ" 
*^  enduring  hardness,  not  entiingling  himself  with  the  affairs  of  this 
life  that  he  may  please  him  who  hath  chosen  him  to  be  a  soldier." 
Coonting  not  his  life  dear  for  his  Master's  sake,  nor  for  the  members  of 
his  chorch,  his  body's  sake,  looking  unto  Jesus  the  author  and  finisher 
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of  his  faith  and  at  last  he  can  lx)ldly  say,  "  I  am  ready  to  be  offered^ 
I  have  fbught  a  good  fight,  I  have  kept  thefaWi,  I  have  finished  my 
coarse ;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  rigfateonmen 
which  the  righteous  Judge  shall  give  me  in  that  day,  and  not  to  me 
only  but  unto  all  them  that  love  his  appearing/'  (2  Tim.  4 :  6-8.) 
Fidelity  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  faithfulness  to  the  souls  df  men, 
not  pleasing  men  but  God,  as  one  who  is  to  stand  at  the  judgement* 
seat  of  Christ  to  receive  as  his  works  shall  be,  is  a  solemn  and  scmt 
constraining  thought  Not  fear  alone  but  love  and  gratitude  have 
much  to  do  therewith  :  "  Love  I  much  ?  I  am  much  forgiven  ;  I'm 
a  miracle  of  grace.*'  A  .seventh  and  final  requisite  for  a  successfal 
mrssionar}-,  Is  an  abiding  sense  of  the  Savior's  personal  presence  and 
protection.  He  announced  as  the  reason  for  his  great  and  la^  com- 
ttiand  '*  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Gro  j« 
therefore ;  *'  (Matt.  23 :  18-20.)  and  he  added  a  final  encourage- 
ment, "Lo  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 
AnniU."  To  the  Apostle  Paul  he  said  at  the  outset,  *'  delivering  thee 
from  the  people,  and  from  the  Gentiles,"  and  again  and  again, 
"Fear  not  Paul,  I  have  much  people  in  this  city,"  (Acts.  18: 
10,  Acts.  23  :  11,  27  :  24.)  "  No  man  shall  set  on  thee  to  hurt  thee,'' 
'*  As  thou  hast  testified  of  me  in  Jenisalem,  so  must  thou  bear  witness 
also  at  Kome.*'  And  in  the  shipwreck  ''  Fear  not  Paul ;  thou  must  be 
brought  l)efore  Caesar ;  and  lo,  God  hath  given  thee  all  them  that  sail 
with  thee,''  (Act  26  :  22.)  So  he  testified  before  Agrippa  "  Having 
obtained  help  of  God  I  continue  unto  this  day,'*  and  to  Timothy  he 
writes,  in  his  final  epistle,  "  At  my  first  answer  no  man  stood  with  tne, 
but  all  men  forsook  me  notwithstanding  the  Lord  stood  with  me,  and 
strengthened  me ;  that  by  me  the  preaching  might  be  fully  known, 
and  that  all  the  Gentiles  niight  hear ;  " — all  from  the  Emperor  to  the 
prison  guards ;  "  and  I  was  delivered  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hon." 
And  then  triumphantly  adds,  '<  And  the  Lord  shall  deliver  me  from 
every  evil  work  and  will  preserve  me  unto  his  heavenly  Kingdom ;  to 
whom  be  glory  forever  and  ever.  Amen."  It  was  a  like  vision  that 
Stephen,  the  proto^martyr,  had  of  Jesus,  standing  at  the  right  band  of 
God  as  intent  on  his  faithful  witness  closing  his  career  triumpliantlj 
in  death  crying,  "Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.     Lord,  lay  not  this  sin 
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to  tlieir  charge,"  and  so  saying  he  fell  asleep.  Few  indeed  in  recent 
tioiesi  have  been  called  to  testify  with  their  life's  blood  to  their  love 
and  fidelity  to  JesuPi  but  that  grace  seem?  now  to  be  renewed  to  his 
faithful  martyrs  on  the  mission  field.  How  many  this  past  summer,  this 
closing  year  of  the  nineteenth  century,  have  been  called  to  seal  their 
holy  faith  and  calling  with  their  lives.  Many  others  have  hazarded 
their  lives  for  the  Lord  Jesus.  *'  Let  us  be  imitators  of  such  as  through 
faith  and  patience  have  inherited  the  promises."  "Those  that  over- 
came the  great  dragon^  that  old  Ferpt;nt,  called  the  Devil  and  Satan, 
by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the  word  of  their  testimony ;  a7id 
(hey  loved  not  their  lives  unto  the.death^^^  (Rev.   12 :  9,  11). 

Under  these  several  heads,  that  fall  far  short  of  exhausting  the 
subject^  I  have  sought  to  present  some  of  the  more  obvious  considera- 
tions for  deepening  our  sense  of  the  responsibilities  and  privileges  of 
our  glorious  calling.  I  have  failed  most  in  not  showing  the  effect  of 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  missionary  himself  upon  others.  His  spiritual 
life  is  more  tlian  a  sense  of  duty  or  even  of  privilege.  It  is  the  very 
life  of  Christ  inwrought  by  the  fellowhip  of  the  Holy  Spirit  abiding 
in  him.  "  Not  I  but  Christ  in  me.'*  It  was  so  with  the  blessed 
Lord  himself,  "  Not  I  but  the  Father  that  dwelleth  in  me,  He  doeth 
the  works/'  was  his  declaration.  This  was  the  perennial  fountain  of 
his  joy  and  power.  This  is  the  crown  of  any  life,  and  of  no  life  more 
than  one  called  to  minister  spiritual  life  to  others.  This  bore  the 
Ajxjslle  up  amid  all.weaknesiof  believers,  or  opposition  of  unbelievers, 
— "  Thanks  be  unto  God  who  always  causes  us  to  triumph  through 
Christ  JesusL"  He  had  a  like  faitli  for  others, — "  Gh)d  is  faithful  who 
has  promised  and  also  V7ill  do  it,"  "  being  confident  of  this  very  thing 
that  he  who  hath  begun  a  good  work  in  you  will  perfect  it  until  the 
day  of  Jesus  Christ'*  (Phil.  1  :  6.  R.  V.)  It  is  with  such  views  of  our 
privil^es  and  responsibilities  that  we  have  need  to  magnify  our 
calling  In  no  age  of  the  world  more  than  now,  this  age  of  secularism, 
of  formalism,  of  ritualism,  in  no  part  of  the  world  more  than  where 
iiur  lot  is  cast,  at  no  point  of  time  more  than  at  the  close  of  this  19th 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  the  close  of  the  Ist  century  of 
modern  missions  has  there  been  a  more  urgent  and  universal  *^  call 
ior  Pentecostal  men^  for  Pentecostal  methods  and  for  the  Pentecostal 
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spirit."  These  were  the  heads  of  a  missionary  sermon  by  that  greater 
of  preachers  of  the  present  century,  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Spuigeon. 
How  much  his  great  and  cliivalrous  soul  has  done  for  the  cause  of 
evangelical  doctrine  in  the  world  '  An  evangelist  of  no  less  confsecra- 
tion  and  of  far-reaching  influence  was  the  unordained  Dwight  L.  Moody. 
What  made  these  men  so  extensively  useful  in  their  respective  spheres 
is  no  less  imperatively  needed,  and  by  the  blessing  of  the  same  l/yrA 
and  Master  may  be  vouchsafed  to  each  one  of  us  called  to  be  ambas- 
sadors to  the  forty  and  five  millions  of  Japan,  who  shall  be  made  his 
willing  subjects  in  the  day  of  his  power ;  and  to  the  four  hundred 
millions  of  precious  souls  in  the  Great  Empire  of  China  who  are  to 
become  loyal  members  of  the  kindgom  of  our  Grod,  and  of  his  Christ 
Was  there  ever  such  a  needy  time  as  this  in  the  whole  world's  hist«3ry  ? 
Two  great  and  ancient  nations,  with  intellectual  and  other  qualifica- 
tions to  make  them  ready  and  profitable  recipients  of  the  transforming 
power  of  the  Gospel,  undergoing  political  and  social  upheavals  prepara- 
tory to  the  passing  away  of  the  old  and  the  receiving  of  a  new 
civilization  ;  with  hundreds  of  missionaries  both  men  and  women,  ••( 
culture  and  piety,  with  thousands  of  supporters  in  Christian  lands; 
and  yet  very  little  progress  made  in  the  rapid,  or  deep,  or  extensive 
propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Whence  is  this  disproportion  of  n-ulta  to 
the  opjwrtunities  and  means  afforded  and  employed  ?  It  must  lie  in 
the  lack  of  the  true  Spirit  of  evangelism.  May  it  not  be  that  the 
Lord  is  saying  unto  us,  as  unto  the  Jews,  returned  from  captivity  at 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  "  Not  by  an  army  (by  numbers),  (R  V. 
margin),  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit  saith  the  Lord.''  (Zech.  4 ;  t) 
Did  not  our  Lord  guard  his  early  disciples  from  the  mistake  of  trying 
to  extend  the  Gospel  by  their  own  power,  by  counselling  them  to  await 
the  onduement  with  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  coming  upon  them? 
They  continuously  sought  and  received  that  power  by  which  alooe  the 
Kingdom  of  God  can  be  extended  among  men.  That  kingdom  has 
received  new  and  marked  developments  from  time  to  time  as  the 
Spirit  of  God  has  been  shed  forth  upon  his  church  and  upon  the  world. 
No  greater  need  no  greater  boon  can  we  crave  for  oun?elv«»,  or  for 
those  among  whom  our  lot  is  cast — these  great  ajMithetic  nations — 
than  the  all-enlightening,  all-quickening  spirit  of  the   living   God. 
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*'  Come  from  the  four  winds,  0  breath,  and  breathe  upon  these  slain 
iJiai  they  may  live,  and  stand  upon  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great 
army."  (Ez.  37 :  9-10.) 


HINDRANCES  TO  THE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE 
OF  THE  MISSIONARY. 

Rev.  D.  B.  Schneder,  D.D.,  R  C.  U.  S.,  Sendai. 

It  is  with  much  misgiving  that  I  undertake  to  present  the  paper 
for  this  morning's  devotional  hour.  The  subject  is  a  vastly  important 
one,  and  there  are  before  me  many  whos-e  experiena?  in  the  spiritual 
life  is  deeper  and  broader  than  mine.  May  the  Divine  Spirit  grant 
us  his  aid,  so  that  although  feebly  begun  this  fourth  devotional  hour 
may  again  be  a  season  of  refreshing  before  the  Lord. 

The  "  hindrances  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  missionary  '* — what 
arc  they?  The  hindrances  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  missionaiy 
should  I  think  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  those  common  to  all  Chris- 
tian workers  and  those  peculiar  to  the  missionary. 

The  hindrances  of  the  first  kind,  namely,  those  met  with  hj 
Christ's  servants  everywhere  are  those  that  come,  not  from  without^ 
but  from  within.     They  are  manifold  in  form  but  one  in   principle) 
and  that  principle  is  what  St  Paul  calls  '*  the  old  man."      When  I 
was  a  boy  I  imagined  that  missionaries  were  a  sort  of  semi-spi ritualized 
beings,  almost  too  holy  to  tread  common  earth.      But  I  know  better 
now.     To  my  sorrow  I  have  learned  that  though  one  be  transported 
over  land  and  sea  and  carried  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  the  old  adf 
whicli  troubled  him  before,  will  go  v\Mth  him  like  his  own  shadow  and 
will  so  continue  to  assert  itself  in   his  life  that  he  ofbtimes  needs  to 
exclaim,  "  O  wretched  man  that  I  am  !     Who  shall  deliver  me  from 
the  body  of  this  death  ?'     Too  often  do  ^e  catch  ourselves  laying  the 
blame  for  our  unchristlikeness  upon  the  circumstances  of  our  life — 
upon  our  separation  from  Christian  lands,  upon  the  people,  upon  the 
climate,  upon  our  fellow-missionaries  and  what  not,  when  the  real 
cause  of  the  trouble  is  the  deep  and  subtle  workingrs  of  our  own  sinial 
hearts.    Too  much  thought  of  self,  too  much  indulgence  of  the  fleshy 
too  much  indifference  about  the  salvation  of  the  multitudes  around 
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us — ^thcsc  are  the  things  tfiat  i)oison  the  life  of  the  missionary  as  well 
as  of  other  nien.  Lot  «?  not  deceive  osirselvos  Tins  iiindrancc  from 
iritliin,  tlioiigh  it  is  not  i)eculiar  to  the  missionary,  in  his  life  tw 
stands  foremost 

Yet  althoiigli  all  other  hindrances  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
missionary  must  be  considered  secondary  to  this  one,  there  are  spiritual 
iiindrances  that  are  iwculiar  to  the  life  of  the  missionary  It  is,  I 
tbinky  specially  our  purix)se  to  look  into  the  face  of  these  on  thia 
oocasiou.     Let  us  then,  secondly,  take  up  this  kind  of  hindrar.ces. 

As  all  persons  differ  from  each  other,  so  the  spiritual  hindrances 
of  no  two  persons  are  just  the  same,  Si>eaking  generally,  however, 
not  from  my  own  experience  and  observation  only,  but  with  the  aid 
of  kind  suggestions  from  others,  I  would  enumerate  five  things  which 
often  prove  harmful  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  missionary  in  Japan. 

1.  First  in  the  order  of  time  is  the  period  of  language  study. 
The  new  missionary  comes  upon  the  scene  of  his  labors  filled  with  that 
spirit  of  devotion  which  imjiel led  him  to  turn  his  back  upon  home^ 
country,  and  friends,  and,  perhaps  upon  the  prospect  of  a  promising 
career,  and  go  and  give  up  his  life  to  the  missionary  cause.  But 
when  he  arrives  upon  the  field  his  first  work  is  not  to  impart  of  the 
fulness  of  his  heart  to  others.  He  can  not  preach  to  the  people  ;  lie 
can  not  speak  to  them,  and  he  realizes  that  his  inability  does  not  give 
them  any  special  concern.  His  first  work  is  (or  should  be)  to  sit 
down  for  three  full  years  to  acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  the  most 
difficult  language  on  earth.  During  these  years,  excepting  perhaps  in 
the  lai^r  foreign  communitie.' ,  he  hears  few  sermons  that  are  intel- 
ligible to  him  ;  he  derives  little  benefit  from  the  worship  he  attends  ^ 
most  of  the  literature  which  he  is  obliged  to  study  until  it  is  thread- 
faftie,  for  the  sake  of  the  languagri  furnishes  no  fuel  for  his  missionary 
enthusiasm.  His  ardor  cools,  he  feels  the  inspiration  of  Christlikc 
purposes  less  and  less,  his  scholastic  attainments  are  almost  foi^tten^ 
and  his  soul  becomes  hungry  and  lean. 

2.  Before  this  time  of  soul-withering  language  study  is  over 
another  process  has  b^un.  The  missionary  has  begun  to  feel  the  force 
<if  his  environments.  His  st^nsibilities  become  dulled.  If  at  first  '^  his 
fl|iirit  was  stirred  in  him  as  he  saw  cities  wholly  given  to  idolatry/^ 
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it  is  uot  80  stirred  auy  more. .  U  Uis  monil  sense  was  at  first  sitockcd 
by  tlie  sights  and  sounds  and  practices  tbat  grt?cled  his  attention^  thqr 
«rc  not  so  shocked  any  more.  He  has  become  accustomed  to  his  sur- 
roundings,— morally  and  spiritually  acclimated  ;  whicli  means,  not 
that  tlie  siirrcundings  have  changed,  but  that  he  has  changed,  tbtt, 
although  he  may  be  profoundly  unconscious  of  it.  the  whole  tone  of 
his  moral  and  spiritual  life  has  been  lowered  by  his  unchristian  soi^ 
rotindings.  Again,  as  in  the  physical  air  of  this  country  there  is  said 
to  be  a  lack  of  ozone,  so  the  spiritual  atmosphere  lacks  the  braciiig 
•quality  that  characterizes  a  Christian  laud.  No  great  Christian  gatlh 
erings,  no  large  Christian  movements,  no  prevailing  Cliristian  sentiT 
iuent,  no  inspiring  Christian  *'  go/'  to  n^e  a  colloquialism,  here  inspire 
(the  heart  The  spiritual  lethargy  so  apt  to  creep  over  the  miasionaiy 
on  account  of  this  lack  of  stimulus,  is  aggravated  by  the  positively 
depressing  influence  of  the  utterly  diiferent  religious  views  of  the  greit 
mass  of  tlie  people  around  him.  By  them  tlie  very  foundations  of  hb 
faith  are  not  recognized.  The  ignorant  can  not  see  why  their  gpd'« 
whom  they  can  see  are  not  just  as  good  as  the  Christian's  God  whom 
they  can  not  see.  As  for  the  educated, — ^although  a  profound  debt  of 
gratitude  is  due  to  a  host  of  educated  and  public  men  who  have  in 
times  past  and  are  to-day,  in  ways  known  and  unknown,  giving  coun- 
tenance and  help  to  the  Christian  movement, — ^yet  as  a  class,  material- 
istic and  agnostic  them.Nelves,  the  educated  look  upon  Christian!^ 
>as  only  another  form  of  superstition,  and  regard  its  propagators  ts 
engaged  in  a  foolish,  if  not  mischievous,  enterprise.  Even  tlie  forciga 
press,  with  several  note- worthy  exceptions,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
tourists  from  Christian  lands,  have  no  sympathy  to  show  for  tlie  mis- 
sionary's work.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  amid  these  things  the  buoyaocf 
of  the  missionarjr's  spiritual  life  oflen  gives  place  to  listlessness  and 
<lepression  ? 

3.  A  third  hindrance  is  that  of  overwork.  The  opportnuito 
are  many  and  the  fields  are  inviting.  So,  very  often  before  even  a 
bare  working  knowledge  of  the  language  is  acquired,  the  missionaiy 
iiiids  himself  entangled  in  a  net-work  of  routine  duties  that  koe|)s  him 
in  a  state  of  feverish  hurry  month  afler  month,  year  after  year.  If 
the  work  that  keeps  him  so  busy  were  that  of  actual  preadiiogor 
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teaching,  he  might  be  spiritually  helped  rather  than  hindered.  But  it 
is  not  these  things  that  keep  driving  him  ;  it  is  the  machinery  of  the 
work, — the  meetings  for  conference  and  consultation,  the  details  of 
management,  the  deciding  of  questions,  the  hearing  of  requests,  the 
writing  of  reports,  the  care  of  mission  property  and  mi&sion  financesr 
the  social  requirements,  and  a  multitude  of  the  other  things  that  crowd 
themselves  upon  him  every  waking  hour  of  day  or  night.  As  a  result 
there  is  little  time  for  that  fulness  of  communion  with  Grod  and  the 
study  of  His  Word,  that  peace  of  mind  and  Christlikeness  of  manner, 
which  are  yet  so  necessary  to  the  spiritual  eifectiveness  of  his  mission- 
ary life.  Unable  to  replenish  himself  by  reading  and  study,  his  direct 
work  becomes  more  and  more  perfunctory,  mere  mechanical  giving 
out  with  less  and  less  of  heart  in  if. 

4.  Fourthly,  lack  of  intimate  contact  with  the  people.  It  has 
been  said  that  in  Germany  theological  students  after  losing  their  faith 
under  the  rationalistic  teachings  of  the  universities,  regain  it  as 
pastors  at  the  bedsides  of  the  dying.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  what  quickens  and  deepens  the  spiritual  life  of  ttie  faithful 
Christian  pastor  in  the  home  lands  more  than  any  other  earthly  agency 
is  his  being  admitted  into  the  inmost  chambers  of  men's  souls  in  the 
supreme  hours  of  sorrow, — distress,  sickness,  death.  Such  experiences 
call  upon  all  that  is  within  him  to  be  S|)otles8  and  efficient  so  as  to 
worthily  tread  these  sacred  portals.  But  such  are  not  as  a  rule  the 
experiences  of  the  missionary.  He  is  not  often  admitted  into  the 
inner  chambers.  The  reasons  are  manifold  and  obvious.  The  mis- 
sionary wisely  works  alongside  of  and  through  Japanese  co-laborers^ 
and  these  naturally  get  into  close  relation  with  the  people  rather  than 
hcL  Moreover  the  missionary  in  most  cases  must  extend  his  labors 
over  a  large  territory,  and  has  little  chance  to  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  any  one  group  of  Christians.  Lack  of  fluency  in  the 
language  is  with  many  another  reason.  Then  there  is  the  difference 
of  race  which  is  not  easily  forgotten  on  either  side  ;  and  the  differ- 
ences in  the  mode  of  living  and  in  customs,  tastes  and  feelings. 
Again  there  is  the  divisive  effect  of  mutual  misunderstandings  and 
wrongs.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  indeed  difficult  for  the 
missionaiy  to  be  among  the  people  as  a  good  shepherd,  tender  and 
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mellowed  and  hallowed  by  sharing  with  them  their  deepest  experien- 
ces of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  life  and  death  !  Great  is  the  danger  that  he 
become  coldly  critical  and  exacting  and  har(^,  and  thxis  unchristlike ! 

5.  In  the  fifth  place  wo  may  group  together  certain  hindraocesi 
which,  though  as  serious  as  the  preceding,  are  less  general.  One  of 
these  is  the  effects  of  isolation.  Far  removed  from  the  moral  support 
of  his  fellow-workers,  without  Sabbath  s(.'rvices  and  prayer  meetingi^ 
excepting  in  an  imperfectly  understood  language,  all  around  him 
spiritual  deadness,  no  Sabbath-keeping,  little  appreciation  of  the 
motives  that  actuate  him,  the  little  meetings  of  Christians  often  more 
of  a  disappointment  than  a  help,  the  missionary  sometimes  becomes 
heavy-hearted  and  faint.  Another  trouble  is  the  choking  of  the  flow 
of  spiritual  life  through  uncongenial  companionship.  People  utterly 
without  affinity  for  each  other  are  obliged  to  live  and  work  together 
in  closest  intimacy,  and  be  they  ever  so  well-intentioned,  they  are  a 
constant  trial  to  each  other.  The  sense  of  failure  that  comes  to  more 
than  one  missionary  also  frequently  comes  in  as  a  verily  paralyzing 
element  in  the  spiritual  life.  The  missionary,  though  talented,  coq- 
scientious  and  faithful,  may  from  tl.e  very  beginning  fail  to  find  hear- 
ty acceptance  with  the  people.  Or  he  may  be  acceptable  for  awhile, 
and  the  work  of  his  hands  may  seem  to  prosper ;  but  in  later  yean  he 
finds  the  results  of  half  a  life-time  of  work  apparently  crumbling  into 
ashes,  his  popularity  transferred  to  others,  and  himself  left  forsaken 
and  seemingly  a  useless  incumbrance  ;  and,  like  a  John  the  Baptist  in 
prison,  he  becomes  morbid  and  gloomy.  Lastly,  and  perhaps  this 
point  ought  to  have  a  more  cons[)icuous  place,  is  the  physical  deterior- 
ation that  overtakes  so  many  missionaries  sooner  or  later.  The  phy- 
sical conditions  are  different  from  those  in  the  home  lands,  the  sanitaiy 
owiditions  yet  undeveloped,  and  the  more  enthusiastically  the  faithful 
missionary  presses  on  in  his  work  the  more  he  exposes  himself  to  the 
dangers  of  these  conditions.  T\Iorcover,  the  life  of  the  mi»0Qai7 
is  one  of  inevitable  nervous  tension.  And  in  addition  to  all,  his 
unnecessary  or  enforced  neglect  and  violation  of  the  laws  of  heaUh  too 
frequently  aggravate  the  evil.  But  whatever  the  circumstanoes  or 
justifications  may  be,  the  result  is  sure,  namely,  that  of  enfeebled  or 
broken  down  health.     And  that  ruined  health  is  a  hindrance,  < 
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ly  to  that  inexhaustible  patience,  that  complete  control  of  temper,  that 
charity  and  long-suffering,  that  courageous  faith  and  never-failing 
hope  whicli  are  such  essential  elements  of  the  true  ChriKtlike  spiritual 
life  is  too  gadly  evident  to  need  argument. 

Something  like  this,  the  hindrances  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
missionary  appear  to  me  to  be.  But  merely  to  set  these  hindrances  in 
array  before  ourselves  and  lament  over  them  would  be  worse  than 
folly.  The  question  is^  what  shall  we  do  with  them  ?  How  shall  we 
meet  them  as  they  will  yet  come  to  us  in  our  future  missionary  oa- 
reers  ?  Oh,  would  that  this  Conference  could  be  made  to  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  overcoming  of  these  obstacles ! 

As  for  the  chief  hindrances,  that  of  the  old  ego,  the  first  step  is 
to  recogni^se  his  probable  presence  in  all  our  missionary  difficulties. 
His  presence  may  be  so  completely  disguised  as  to  be  unsuspected  ;  but 
generally  he  is  there.  Let  us  take  that  for  granted.  Then  what  shall 
we  do  ?  The  writer  of  Hebrews  says ;  "  Our  God  is  a  consuming 
fire.'*  If  we  live  near  to  God  we  get  burned.  Burning  is  a  painful 
process.  But  that  which  gets  consumed  is  the  old  dross  of  self ;  the 
Christlike  life  remains  and  shines  forth  with  purer  brightness.  Let  us 
ihen  draw  near  to  this  Consuming  Fire  day  by  day  until  the  old  self  is 
purged  away. 

Taking  up  tlie  hindrances  from  without  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  missionary;  I  think  in  a  general  way  they  may  be  reduced,  and  if 
they  can  be  reduced  they  should  be  reduced.  For  in  this  race  above 
all  others,  it  is  necessary  to  "  lay  aside  every  weight." 

The  impoverishing  influence  of  language  study  may  in  a 
measure  be  overcome  by  engaging  in  a  small  amount  of  direct  work 
for  the  salvation  of  those  around  us.  There  is  opportunity  for  this 
almost  anywhere  in  Japan  through  the  medium  of  the  English 
language.  This  will  not  hinder  study,  and  will  supply  that  direct 
contact  with  souls  which  is  a  necessity  of  the  spiritual  life. 

The  depressing  influence  of  our  environments  can  to  some 
estent  be  oounteracted  by  the  cultivation  of  an  eye  for  nobler  traits 
c(  Japanese  life  and  character.  For  there  are  in  Japanese  life  many 
evidences  that  that  Light  "  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world''  has  been  present  with  this  people  and  has  been 
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preparing  them  for  the  full  salvation  of  the  Incarnate  Chriut 
Moreover,  there  is  help  in  constant  communion  with  that  which  is 
high  and  holy  through  the  faithful  study  of  God's  word  and  the 
diligent  reading  of  such  other  literature  as  is  fitted  to  stimulate  the 
moral  and  spiritual  life.  Missionary  furloughs  at  proper  intervals 
are  also  helps  here,  for  they  serve  the  purpose  of  an  intellectual, 
moral  and  spiritual  toning  up. 

The  dangers  of  over-work  can  be  reduced  by  caution  about  the 
multiplication  of  machinery.  Let  the  missionary  consciontiously 
beware  of  getting  "  too  many  irons  into  the  fire."  Let  him  beware 
of  taking  up  more  stations  or  establishing  more  schodi  than  his 
Board  can  properly  man.  Let  him  guard  against  multiplying  meet- 
ings and  classes  and  committees  and  associations  until  there  is  no  time 
left  for  study  and  meditation  and  prayer  and  rest  Thus  will  he  be 
the  more  able  to  have  in  him  the  "  same  mind  which  was  also  ia 
Christ  Jesus." 

The  lack  of  intimate  fellowship  with  the  people — what  of  this? 
Bringing  with  us  as  we  do  that  Grospel  under  whose  benign  power 
the  distinctions  between  Jew  and  Greek,  bond  and  free,  male  and 
female,  are  wiped  out,  and  all  become  one  in  Christ  Jesus,  surely  it 
should  be  possible  to  have  increasingly  close  and  hallowed  communion 
between  Japanese  and  missionary.  Are  any  among  us  parents  ?  Let 
us  recall  for  a  moment  how  we  rejoice  when  our  children  do  well  and 
how  when  they  do  wrong  and  even  trample  upon  our  very  hearts,  we 
are  not  angry  but  pained  and  sorrowful.  When  they  are  unfortunate 
we  pity  them,  and  in  no  case  do  we  delight  to  publish  abroad  their 
faults,  but  rather  keep  the  knowledge  of  them  hidden  in  our  own, 
hoping  to  lead  the  precious  loved  ones  to  overcome  their  sins,  praying 
that  the  tottering  footsteps  may  at  last  reach  the  safety  of  the  eternal 
home.  Of  all  the  kinds  of  feeling  now  known  to  earth,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  comes  nearest  to  giving  us  an  exact  clue  as  to  what  our 
state  of  heart  should  be  toward  the  people  for  wliom  we  are  spending 
our  lives.  But  it  is  a  state  of  heart  to  which  we  can  perhaps  not 
fully  attain  ;  it  may  be  beyond  us.  Our  finite  spirits  are  too  flmalL 
And  yet  we  can  make  progress  tow&id  it ;  we  may  approach  it  in  oor 
feelings  toward  a  few,  and  in  the  degree  in  which  we  succeed  we  gain 
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ixccesiH  to  these  Oriental  henrts  (the  whole  world  is  kin),  and  our  own 
^piritiiHl  lives  wiJl  Im)  unspeakably  enriched. 

As  for  the  hindrances  ariring  from  ifolation^  uncongenial  com- 
IjaniDUshipy  the  sense  of  failure,  these  too  can  to  some  extent  be 
obviated  by  wise  management.  The  failure  of  health  can  to  a  large 
extent  be  prevented  by  strict  obedience  to  the  divine  will  as  written 
in  the  saored  books  of  our  physical  constitutions. 

But  over  and  above  all  this  remains  the  fact  that  in  the  main 
these  various  hindrances  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  missionary  will 
always  exist  so  long  as  missionary  work  is  necessary.  The  languid 
must  always  be  studied,  the  depressing  influence  of  the  surroundings 
will  always  be  felt,  the  missionary  will  always  be  more  or  less  over- 
worked and  his  relations  with  the  people  can  never  become  as  close 
as  with  those  of  his  own  blood.  What  we  need  to  do  therefore  is  not 
to  keep  vainly  hoping  for  the  entire  disappearance  of  these  hindran- 
ces, nor  lament  and  fret  over  them  and  pity  ourselves,  but  by  the 
akhemy  of  divine  grace  to  transmute  these  leaden  hindrances  into 
golden  helps  for  our  spiritual  life.  We  know  that  the  foreign  mis- 
sionary service  has  produced  some  of  the  noblest  saints  that  have 
ever  trodden  this  earth, — ^Paul  the  apostle,  Columba  and  Boniface^ 
Carey  and  Judson,  Marty n,  Livingstone,  Paton,  and  a  host  of  others, 
a  grand  galaxy  of  Grod^s  most  precious  sons.  Paul,  beaten  with  rods 
and  imprisoned,  Martyn,  sick  and  faint,  riding  over  the  desert  wastes 
of  Persia,  Paton,  digging  the  grave  of  his  wife  with  his  own  hands, 
— were  these  without  spiritual  hindrances  ?  Nay,  rather  were  these 
great  because  they  converted  their  appalling  hindrances  into  great 
stepping  stones  to  rise  into  very  near  fellowship  with  their  blessed 
and  eternal  Lord.  And  what  they  did  we  may  do, — ^yea,  what  they  did 
has  already  been  done  by  many  revered  ones  in  this  land,  some  living, 
some  fallen  on  sleep,  whose  lives  have  become  strong  and  beautiful 
and  bright  through  these  very  hindrances  about  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, and  with  which  they  have  faithfully  wrestled.  Out  of  the  car- 
cass may  oome  honey.  The  charming  lotus  grows  by  transforming 
into  marvellous  beauty  the  filth  of  its  miry  bed.  '^  All  things  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  Gkxl,''  not  because  God  orders 
all   outward  events  to  suit  the  special  welfare  of  his   people,   but 
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because  He  voucliafes  to  them  that  spiritual  siiperioriiy  which  en- 
ables them  to  transform  all  things  into  blessings  for  their  inner  life. 
These  hindrances,  instead  of  being  obstructions  in  our  way  may 
become  to  us  heights  to  scale,  whose  tops  lift  tis  into  the  very  pre- 
sence of  QoA.  Over-work  and  drudgery  may  become  radiant  in  the 
cousciousnesB  that  it  is  all  a  part  of  our  one  sacrifice  for  Him  who 
sacrificed  all  for  us.  The  uncongenial  co-worker,  the  conscioiisoea 
of  failure,  the  decline  of  health  are  all  opix)rtunitie8  which  beckon 
to  us  to  show  the  Christlike  spirit  and  call  us  to  rise  a  step  higher  in 
the  Christianas  path.  And,  lastly,  our  isolation,  our  untoward  sur- 
roundings, the  lack  of  intimate  fellowship  with  men  may  drive  as 
closer  to  the  bosom  of  the  Father.  When  we  remember  these  thingR, 
when  we  rest  ourselves  upon  the  promise,  '^  The  eternal  Qod  is  thy 
refuge  and  underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms,'^  and  when  we  hesr 
ringing  in  our  ears  the  words  of  the  Master,  ^^  Lo  I  am  with  yon 
alway  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,"  shall  we  not  become  boM 
and  defiant  in  heart  and  say,  no,  these  hindrances  shall  not  hurt  us ; 
they  shall  be  our  helps  to  glorify  in  our  lives  the  spirit  of  Him  for 
whom  death  itself  became  the  gateway  to  a  resurrection  and  who 
through  his  death  also  achieved  eternal  life  for  his  people. 
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CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE  IN  JAPAN. 

FIRST  PAPER 

Preparation  and  Spread  of  Christiaa  Literature :     Past  Work 
and  Present  Needs. 

T.  T.  Alexander,  D.  D.,  A,  P.  C,  Kyoto. 

irst  a  word  in  reference  to  Japanese  literature  in  general.  It  is 
mes  said  that  the  Japanese  are  not  a  literary  people,  and,  again, 
ley  read  very  little.  Neither  statement  is  correct.  The  earliest 
Me  book  extant  is  the  Kojiki^  or  Record  of  Ancient  Matters, 
a  712  A.D.,  a  date  almost  as  far  back  as  that  of  the  earliest 
y  productions  of  our  Saxon  forefathers.  From  that  far  off  day 
,  Japanese  literature  has  flowed  on  in  a  copious  and  unbroken 
I,  through  the  double  channel  of  the  Japanese  language  and  the 
9e.  Speaking  of  this,  Prof.  Chamberlain  says:  ^^  Chinese  has 
^nerally  preferred  for  grave  subjects — law,  for  instance,  and 
J ;  Japanese  for  poetry,  romance  and  other  branches  of  belles- 
.''  Books  in  both  these  languages  from  very  ancient  times  have 
x)th  numerous  and  widely  read.  Many  intelligent  Japanese  of 
are  enthusiastic  readers  and  admirers  of  the  old  literature  of 
xmntry.  Chamberlain,  following  the  lead  of  Sir  Ernest  Satow, 
ds  to  give  some  account  of  this  literature.  Satow's  classification 
ie  under  sixteen  heads  and  includes  a  lai^e  number  of  works  on 
it  variety  of  subjects,  showing  clearly  the  literary  tastes  and 
dties  of  the  Japanese  people  from  very  early  times.  To  this 
y  long  list  Chamberlain  adds  another  head  which  he  designates 
^peanized  Literature ;  "  and  under  which  he  says :  "  The  recent 
ig  of  the  country  was  the  deathblow  to  Japanese  literature 
'.  True,  thousands  of  books  and  pamphlets  still  pour  annually 
the  press — more,  probably,  than  at  any  previous  time.  But  the 
r  number  are  either  translations  of  European  works,  or  else 
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works  c«:)nvoying  Enroi>ean  ideiis."  As  to  the  value  of  ancient  Japan- 
ese litemture  the  writer  of  the  above  is  more  than  sceptical.  He 
declares  that  what  it  most  Iack<  is  genius ;  that  ^^  it  lacks  thought^ 
lexical  grasp,  depth  of  pathos.'*  Yet,  he  cheerfully  grants  that  it  has 
a  certain  charm  of  ita  own  and  that  it  is  of  valtic  to  the  student  of 
history,  philology,  etc. 

Surely  nothing  is  more  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  Now  Japua 
than  the  rapid  production  and  wide  circulation  of  general  literature. 
A  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  there  was  not  a  news- 
paper or  a  magazine  in  all  the  empire  ;  and  as  for  books  they  were^ 
as  already  intimated,  largely  Chinese  and  in  the  hands  of  the  few. 
To-day  the  whole  land  is  flooded  with  books,  pamphlets,  tracts  and 
periodicals  of  all  sorts.  Beading  matter  is  thfnst  into  the  hands  of 
the  multitude  and  claims  the  attention  of  all  classes  even  of  the 
peasant  and  the  coolie.  This  revolution  in  the  literary  world  did  not 
take  place  without  its  difficulties  and  its  martyrs,  even.  Under  the 
old  regime  Samurai  (the  vaesals)  were  allowed  the  lulvantages  of  edu- 
Ciition  such  as  the  times  afforded,  and  also  considerable  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech  within  their  own  ranks.  Thus  in  a  measure  the 
way  was  open  for  the  incoming  of  a  new  literary  era.  About  the 
middle  of  the  present  century  there  were  a  few  Japanese  echolut 
familiar  with  the  Dutch  language.  Men  of  this  class  soon  begM 
eagerly  to  collect  information  concerning  the  outside  world  and  W 
publish  ity  but  the  government  of  the  Shogun  was  not  ready  for  a  ilep 
so  far  in  advance.  The  patriotic  Samurai  who  had  begun  to  iixnre  ift 
the  matter  were  seized,  imprisoned^  and  in  some  cases  either  extcaUi 
or  driven  to  commit  suicide.  They  were  however  really  the  ioaoga- 
rators  of  a  new  era  in  the  world  of  letters.  Of  what  has  sinee  oooe 
to  pass  in  the  one  line  of  journalism  alone,  let  a  recent  Japanese  writff 
tell  the  story.  Says  Mr.  T.  J.  Nakagawa  in  the  May  (1900)  number 
of  the  Fo7'um :  According  to  the  latest  statistics,  there  aie  nov 
published  in  Japan  745  periodicals,  of  which  Tokyo  has  201,  OaJa 
56  and  Kyoto  51.  The  report  from  which  these  figures  are  taken  doa 
not  give  the  number  of  daily  newspapers,  but  I  estimate  that  h  ■ 
about  150.  Tokyo  alone  has  twenty,  and  yet,  a  little  moro  tl^a 
t\venty  years  ago,  there  was  not  throughout  the  whole  of  Japan  a 
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«iiigle  regnUr  pablioaticm  to  whioh  the  name  newdpaper  could  justly 
have  been  applied.^'  As  to  literature  in  its  naore  permanent  form, 
-the  saying  that  of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end,  is  as  true  in 
thi^coontry  as  anywhere  else.  In  all  the  great  cities  there  are  publish- 
ing houaea,  md  almost  every  village  has  its  bookstore.  Books 
are  to  he  had  on  all  subjects^  social^  political,  spientific  and  religious. 
Books  in  foreign  languages,  especially  in  English,  are  plentiful 
and  widely  circulated,  as  any  one  may  see  by  a  glance  at  the 
lioDb-storeB  in  certain  districts  of  Tokyo  and  elsewhere.  Not  only 
is  this  foreign  liten^ture  widely  disseniinated ;  it  exerts  a  powerful 
influence  on  a  large  number  of  Japanese  minds.  The  number 
of  Japanese  who  can  read  English  fairly  well  is  large  and  growing. 
It  is  not  (tn  uncommon  experience  for  missionaries  to  meet,  even 
in  remote  country  districts,  schoolmasters  and  other  i)rofe8sional 
men  who  have  read  more  or  less  extensively  the  writings  of  Shakes- 
peajne,  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Guizot,  Longfellow  and  other  standard 
writers.  Editors  of  Japanese  periodicals  have  on  their  tables  such 
magazines  as  the  Century,  Forum,  Contemporary  JReniew  ;  and  such 
papers  as  the  Independent,  the  NcUion  and  the  Spectatm'.  But  the 
longing  for  something  to  read  is  not  con  fined  to  the  educated  classes. 
The  Japanese  people,  high  and  low,  are  of  an  inquisitive  turn  of 
mind.  Hence,  If  the  supply  of  reading  matter  ]s  great,  so  also  is  the 
•demand,  sypd  missionaries  and  Japanese  ChrLstians  have  not  been 
«k>w  in  seeking  to  avail  themselves  of  this  condition  of  things. 
.  ffitherto  however  their  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  put  forth 
fmder  serious  difficulties  and  in  the  face  of  many  unfavorable  circum- 
ttances,  ao  that  the  work  done  can  not  be  regarded  as  altogether 
tatisfieKitoiy.  But  no  department  of  missionary  work  can  be  of  greater 
importanob  or  fiaaught  with  more  far-reaching  possibilities  of  good. 

Some  one  has  said :  ''  It  is  a  trite  saying  that  Christian  literature 
it  iodifpensable ;  and  like  most  trite  sayings,  it  is  trite  because  it  is 
troe.^  Ffom  the  beginning  the  Christian  Church  has  recognized  the 
.  oaol  and  laboned  to  supply  it  Moreover,  at  the  present  time  Chris- 
'tiwi  litemtere  hiw  etn  especial  value  as  a  means  of  i^reading  the 
.  CkvpeL  This  is  a  day  of  quick  and  easy  trapsportation  when  printed 
matter  can  bo  oiMrried  far  and  wide  asitwer^on  the  wings  of  the 
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wind.  Trhe^  the  press  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  preacher.  The 
living  voice  will  always  have  its  own  peculiar  cKarm  and  power;  it 
can  never  be  dispensed  with  as  a  means  of  persuading  man.to  forsake 
sin  and  live  for  eternity  and  for  Ood.  But  the  press  can  now  do  mock 
of  the  work  that  was  iformerly  done  by  the  preacher  and  do  it  to  better 
purpose.  Moreover,  the  printed  page  can  often  go  where  the  preacher 
can  not.  Without  question  the  wide  diffusion  of  ideto  and  sentiments 
by  means  of  the  press  is  the  greatest  creative  force  of  the  present  day. 
It  is  a  fact  of  the  greatest  importance  that  one  can  sit  at  home^  though 
it  be  in  some  obscure  comer  of  the  world,  and  hold  communion  with, 
and  be  instructed  by,  the  best  and  most  thoughtful  minds  of  eveiy 
land.  It  goes  without  saying  that  such  a  fact  must  be  taken  aocoant 
of  in  Christian  work.  * 

In  attempting  to  give  some  insight  into  what  has  already  been 
done  in  the  way  of  preparing  and  circulating  Christian  literature  in 
Japan,  I  shall  consider  the  subject  under  the  three  heads,  l\'actSj  Boob 
and  Periodicals* 

Tracts. — ^The  American  Tract  Society  began  its  work  in  Japan  as 
early  as  the  year  1874,  sending  in  that  year  the  sum  of  $208  to 
different  missions  to  be  used  by  them  in  the  production  and  distrilm- 
tion  of  Christian  literature.     This  plan  of  making  annual  grants  ta 
the  missions  was  continued  by  the  Tract  Society  until  the  year  1878, 
when  the  amount  sent  had  increased  to  $815.     By  the  year  1880  two 
committees  had  been  created,  one  in  Tokyo  and  the  other  in  Osaka, 
which  thereafter  had  the  oversight  of  the  work.     These  committees 
continued  in  operation  till  1891.     In  the  meantime,  the   London 
Beligious  Tract  Society  had  likewise  undertaken  work  in  Japan.    The 
earliest  available  record  of  its  work  is  dated  February  7th,  1876w    On 
that  day,  it  is  recorded  that  a  meeting  of  the  Corresponding  Com- 
mittee of  the  London  Religious  Tract  Society  was  held  atNa  18, 
Tsukiji,  Tokyo.     The  Eev.  John  Piper  was  elected  chairman  and  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Waddell  secretary      This  committee,  with  various  changei 
in  its  personnel,  continued  its  work  for  several  years  with  vdrjr  gnli- 
fying  results ;  but  the  time  soon  came  when  it  was  felt  that  the  mA 
of  the  American  Tract  Society  and  that  of  the  Londoa  Belfgiooi 
Tract  Society  should  be  united.     Accordingly,  with  the  oonsent  of 
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these  Societies;  '^The  Tract  Societies'  Gommittoe ''  was  formed  in 
1891.  The  committee  consisted  of  ten  members  representing  both 
[English  and  American  Misrion  Boards  or  Societies.  Annual  grants 
of  money  were  made  by  each  of  the  Tract  Societies  to  this  committee ; 
and  from  these  funds  and  from  the  proceeds  of  sales  the  salary  of  an 
agent,  the  Bev.  W.  John  White,  together  with  all  other  expenses 
connected  with  the  production  and  distribntion  of  books  and  tracts, 
was  paid.  But  in  the  fall  of  1897  the  American  Tract  Society,  owing 
to  financial  embarrassments,  felt  obliged  to  discontinue  its  connection 
with  the  work  in  Japan.  The  work  was  then  carried  on  for  a  time 
with  the  aid  of  the  London  Society  only.  But  the  time  was  already 
ripe  for  another  change  of*  organization  ;  and  after  conference  with 
both  of  the  home  Societies,  the  Tract  Societies'  Committee  resolved 
itself  into  The  Japan  Book  and  Tract  Society.  This  society^  though 
on  an  independent  basis  eo  far  as  its  oi^nization  is  concerned,  has  the 
cordial  goodwill  of  the  home  Societies  and  is  so  constituted  that  it 
may  receive  aid  from  them  and  also  solicit  funds  in  Japan  and  else- 
where. Thus,  through  various  changes,  extending  over  many  years, 
the  organization  has  reached  a  form  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  to 
be  permanent ;  and  the  day  is  looked  forward  to  when  the  work  can 
be  taken  over  by  the  Japanese  Church  and  the  Society  become  a 
Japanese  institution.  From  a  day  of  small  beginnings  the  work  has 
grown  into  very  large  proportions.  Beference  to  results  will  be  made 
later  on  in  this  paper. 

We  must  now  go  back  a  little.  It  is  interesting  to  trace,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  very  beginnings  of  tract  work  in  this  country.  What 
was  the  very  first  tract  ever  printed  in  the  Japanese  language  ? 
What  was  the  first  white  winged  messenger  sent  forth  to  tell  of  the 
true  God  and  his  love  ?  Records  are  few,  some  voices  are  silent, 
heads  have  grown  grey  and  memories  are  failing ;  so  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  decide  between  rival  claims.  But  so  far  as  the  writer  has  been 
able  to  ascertain,  the  first  thing  in  the  way  of  a  tract  for  general 
distribntion  was  published  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Hepburn,  probably  about  the 
year  1870  or  1871.  This  was  not  an  original  production,  but  consisted 
of  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Lords'  Prayer  and  the  Apostles^ 
Creed.     It  was  called  the  Sanyobuny  and  was  printed  from  wooden 
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blocks,  as  metal  type  vraa  not  to  be  had.  Thin  was  sooa  followed  by 
the  publication  of  a  translation  from  the  Chinese,  by  Dr.  Hepburn,  of 
Dr.  D.  K  McCartee's  tract  called  the  Origin  ofaU  Uungs*  A  tract 
entitled  the  Great  Love  of  God  was  translated  under  the  direction  of 
MiKS  K  M.  Toungman  and  published  in  1873.  This  tract  is  still  on 
the  list  of  the  Japan  Book  and  Tract  Society.  By  this  time  the 
movement  had  already  begun  in  Western  Japan  also,  and  the  tract 
known  as  Ghika  Michi  was  the  immediate  result.  We  shall  let  the 
author,  the  Bev.  Jerome  D.  Davis,  D.  D.,  tell  the  story  in  his  own  words. 
He  says :  ''  In  the  summtf  of  1873  the  writer  sat  under  the  maples 
by  the  waterfall  in  Arima,  the  only  missionary  in  the  place,  and  wrote 
in  Bomajiy  in  his  broken  Japanese,  the  firet  draft  of  a  little  tract; 
two  months  later^  when  his  teacher  had  copied  thut  into  Japanese,  he 
asked  him  to  revise  it,  and  it  came  back  in  such  high  Chinese  tfuU 
none  of  the  common  people  could  read  it ;  he  then  asked  a  scholar  of 
the  pure  Japanese  language,  to  put  it  into  such  language  that  the 
masses  could  read  it,  and  after  another  month  it  came  back  about  fifty 
d^rees  higher  yet ;  the  writer  then  took  his  original  draft  and  sat 
down  by  his  teacher  and  fought  it  over  word  by  word  and  sentence 
by  sentence,  demanding  that  the  words  which  could  be  understood  by 
the  greatest  number  of  the  common  people  should  be  used,  and  after 
two  months  more  it  was  ready  for  the  block-cutters,  but  his  teacher 
begged  of  the  writer  not  to  let  anyone  know  who  helped  in  the 
preparation  of  it,  as  he  would  be  ashamed  to  have  it  known  that  he 

*  Since  the  close  of  the  oonfereaee  at  which  this  inper  was  presented,  the  Bev.  Otis 
Gary  has  called  my  attention  to  a  letter  of  Dr.  Hepbam's  which  appeared  in  **Tht 
Spirit  of  Missions,**  Februaiy  1864.    The  article^  of  which  the  letter  is  a  part,  it  YmM 
**  Printing  of  the  First  Protestant  Poblication  in  the  Japanese  Character/'    Dr.  Hefibva 
writes:    ''I  am  now  publishing  a  Christian  tract    The  block-cutter  is  at  mark  oo  it| 
and  will  prdably  finish  it  in  a  month.    It  is  one  of  Dr.  McGkrtee's  tracts,  whkfa  wf 
teacher,  with  my  supervision  and  help,  has  translated  into  what  appears  to  me  to  be  my 
good  Japanese.    It  is  the  tract,  '  The  True  Doctrine  Made  Plain,  or  Eaqr.'    I  hfen  ie 
be  very  secret  in  getting  the  blocks  coi.     No  doubt,  if  the  officers  of  the  QovemoMl 
knew  it,  they  would  soon  put  a  stop  to  it    Most  providentially,  as  it  seems,  the  w 
who  18  cutting  the  blocks  is  employed  by  one  of  our  merchants  and  lives  in  hk  oov- 
pound,  and  that  merchant,  strange  to  say,  is  a  Jew,  but  a  most  liberal  one;  indtld,  I 
think  he  is  more  of  a  Christian  thaaa  Jew,  though  he  makis  no  professioo.* 

The  above  letter  was  probably  written  hOe  in  I868|  and  the  tract  pobliriied  m  W- 
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prepared  to  oolloqiiial  a  book."  Within  the  first  ten  years  after  its 
pablication  this  tract  had  a  drcolation  of  more  than  100,000  copies. 
It  was  certainly  one  among  the  first  tracts  to  appear  in  Japanese  and 
is  still  in  demand.  Since  however  it  was,  according  to  the  above 
account,  first  written  in  the  summer  of  1873,  and  not  ready  for  the 
Uock-catter  until  five  months  later,  it  was  probably  not  published 
before  the  beginning  of  1874 ,  certain]|y,  not  until  very  late  in  the 
previous  yean 

The  wide  circulation  of  this  tract  within  the  first  few  years  of  its 
existence  shows  how  rapidly  and  completely  public  sentiment  toward 
the  new  fiEuth  was  already  changing.  For  it  was  in  1871,  only  a 
little  more  than  two  years  before  the  issue  of  ChSca  Michi,  that  a 
Mr.  lahikawa,  with  his  wife,  was  seized  in  his  own  house  at  midnight, 
<ind  thrown  into  prison ;  his  only  crime  being  that  he  had  in  his 
poflsassion,  and  had  read,  a  copy  of  Dr.  Hepburn's  translation  of  St 
Mark  in  manuscript.  In  1874  another  Japanese  gentlemen  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  for  having  distributed  some  copies  of  Chika 
ISchi ;  and  it  was  nearly  two  years  before  he  was  finally  released. 
The  other  gentleman,  Mr.  Ishikawa,  was  released  only  by  death, 
having  died  in  prison  at  Kyoto  in  November  1872.  A  few  years 
later  the  Christians  of  Hawaii  sent  over  to  Japan  a  tract  called  the 
Story  of  the  Oro8Sy  with  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  translation 
and  publication,  the  tract  was  accordingly  translated  and  publiBhed, 
and  continued  in  use  for  several  years,  but  is  now  out  of  print. 
These  early  efforts,  and  possibly  other  similar  ones,  in  the  way  of 
preparing  and  distributing  tracts  were  made  before  either  of  the 
Tract  Societies  had  begun  to  send  funds  to  Japan  for  the  purpose. 
The  tracts  thus  produced  were  born  of  the  necessities  of  the  times, 
and  were  the  harbingers  of  the  groat  work  that  has  been  done  along 
this  line  in  the  years  that  have  followed. 

Of  the  tracts  now  to  be  had  in  Japanese,  the  Japan  Book  and 
Tract  Society  has  on  its  list  234 ;  the  Methodist  Publishing  House, 
100 ;  the  Keiseisha  58 :  a  total  of  382.  If  tracts  published  by  other 
companies  and  by  private  individuals  could  be  added,  the  total  would 
be  much  larger  and  the  number  is  increasing  year  by  year.  During 
some  years,  of  course^  the  number  of  new  publications  is  much  lazger 
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than  at  other  times.  For  example,  in  1894  there  were  125  different 
tracts  published,  some  of  them,  however,  being  reprint&  An  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  tracts  are  made  use  of  can  be  gotten  by  reference 
to  the  annual  reports  of  the  agent  of  the  late  Tract  Societies'  Com* 
mittee.  He  reported  the  total  circulation  of  tracts  for  1895  as  being 
436,580;  for  1896,  460,506  for  1897,  524,487;  for  1898,  533,085; 
and  for  1899,  (for  the  Book  and  Tract  Society)  512,266  ;  making  a 
total  circulation  for  the  five  years  of  2,466,424.  During  the  same 
period  of  four  years  the  Methodist  Publishing  House  published  on  its 
own  account  494,000  copies  of  tracts.* 

The  tracts  now  available  for  use  cover  a  wide  range  of  8;abjectB, 
and  are  adapted  to  almost  all  classes  of  readers.     (1.)  Tracts  especially 
for  non-Christians.    Of  this  kind  there  are  many;  some  of  them 
excellent.  They  are  suitable  to  every  stage  of  inquiry,  from  that  of  the 
man  who  knows  nothing  at  all  of  Christianity  up  to  the  one  whose 
knowledge  of  it  is  considerable  but  who  is  indifferent  or  sceptical. 
(2.)  Those  specially  adapted  to  children  and  the  young,  soch  as 
Little  Henry  and  His  Bearer,  The  Little  Dnimmer,  A  Little  Boys' 
Faith,  A  Little  Girls'  Faith,  The  Little  Cripple,  What  Katy  Did 
and  many  others.     (3.)  Those  for  Jinrikisha  men :  The  Jinrikisha, 
Talks  to  Jinrikisha  Men,  Helpful  Words  for  Jinrikisha  Men,  Tk 
Jinrikisha  Man's  Lantern,  A  Leaflet  for  Jinrikisha  Men,  and  otfaen. 
(4)  Those  for  Candidates  for  baptism :  Easy  instruction  suited  to 
Candidates  for  Baptism,  by  the  Bev.  A.  R  Hutchinson ;  and  a 
number  of  others  published  by  different  missionaries  for  their  own 
use  and  that  of  their  Japanese  associates.     (5.)  Those  on  the  Sab- 
bath   should  be  mentioned;    Why  Christians    Should   Keep  tto 
Sabbath,  by  Dr.  M.  L.  Gordon  ;  The  Sabbath,  by  Dr.  McCartee ;  Oar 
Lord's  Sabbath  Keeping,  by  Dr.  Garratt.     (6.)  A  long  list  of  dofo- 
tional  tracts,  including  several  by  F.  B.  Meyer  and  by  Andrew 


*  This  hy  no  means  corers  the  list  of  tracts  published ;  and  it  will  be  < 
that  no  reference  whatever  is  made  to  books.  A  large  nomber  of  books  have  beeo  pobS- 
shed  by  the  Jrpm  Book  and  Tract  Society,  by  the  Methodist  PaUishing  HouKb  nddf 
the  Keiteisha.  In  addition  to  this  the  Methodist  Publishing  House  reports  ''n^f 
thousand  e*  p'.es  of  books  and  tracts  p  inted  for  missionaries  at  the  expeoss  of  thi 
missionary."  Nor  is  any  reference  made  to  Helps  prepared  for  the  nee  of  Sundig^ 
schools  of  which  the  Methodist  Publbhing  House  alone  report  761,000  copies. 
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Murray.  (7.)  Sunday  school  cards  which  may  be  had  in  large 
numbers  and  considerable  variety ;  also  lesson  papers,  leaflets,  etc. 
In  reference  to  Sunday-school  cards  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  as 
early  as  1876  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  Religious  Tract 
Societ3r*8  Committee,  and  that  a  sub-committee  was  appointed  to 
make  inquiries  as  to  the  possibility  of  getting  such  cards  printed  in 
this  country.  As  a  result  the  committee  was  able  some  two  years 
later  to  publish  a  large  number  of  cards  with  scripture  texts  in 
Japanese,  though  the  printing  had  to  be  done  in  England.  There  is 
a  growing  demand  for  Sunday-school  literature,  and  praiseworthy 
eftorts  are  being  made  to  meet  it. 

As  to  the  value  of  tract  work  in  Japan  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
opinion.  A  few  missionaries  and  Japanese  workers  seriously  doubt 
the  utility  of  all  such  literature,  and  condemn  the  practice  of  tract 
distribution  as  being  of  little  or  no  value.  A  still  larger  number, 
perhaps,  both  of  missionary  and  of  Japanese  workers  regard  most  of 
the  tracts  now  in  use  as  poor  in  quality  and  ill-suited  to  their 
purpose.  Some  of  the  tracts  are  said  to  be  more  likely  to  do  harm 
than  good.  Such  views  and  criticisms  have  their  value  as  spurs  to 
those  who  have  in  hand  the  production  of  tracts.  They  stimulate  to 
greater  effort  and  carefulness  in  the  preparation  of  this  class  of  litera- 
ture. But  in  general  they  are  ill-founded  and  in  a  great  measure 
unjust.  Good,  faithful  and  substantial  work  has  been,  and  is  still 
being  done,  along  this  line.  The  truth  is  that  on  the  whole  the 
tracts  to  be  had  in  Japanese  are  as  good  and  as  well  fitted  for  their 
purpose  as  tracts  in  English  are  in  England  and  America.  In  many 
known  cases  they  have  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  men  and  women 
to  the  Christian  faith.  They  have  their  place,  and  God  has  used 
and  wDl  continue  to  use  them  for  his  glory.  An  extract  from  a  pai)er, 
prepared  some  years  ago  by  a  missionary  of  wide  experience,  but  of 
conservative  views,  on  the  matter  now  in  hand,  may  serve  as  a  fitting 
oonclusion  to  this  part  of  our  subject.  He  says :  "  In  view  of  the 
difficulties  that  have  been  overcome,  we  owe  a  great  debt  to  those  who 
hive  provided  us  with  so  many  efficient  instruments  for  canying  on 
our  work.  I  believe  that  very  much  has  been  accomplished  by  these 
scattered  leaves.     l%e  good  already  done  is  not  to  be  measured  mere- 
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ly  bj  the  number  of  those  who  ascribe  their  conversion  to  these  tracts* 
The^e  publications  are  one  of  the  means  by  which  Christian  tmth  is 
more  and  more  affecting  the  tliought  of  the  Japanese  pec^ple.  One 
cannot  read  newspai>ers  and  magazines,  or  listen  to  the  couveraation 
of  thoughtful  men,  without  seeing  clearly  that  Christian  ideas  are 
gaining  wide  currency,  so  that  many  who  are  far  from  accepting  the 
•6ofli>el  an?  getting  some  knowledge  of  its  teaching."  * 

Books. — Christian  literature  in  its  more  substantial  and  enditriqi 
form  is  to  be  found  in  the  laige  and  growing  number  of  Christian 
books  now  to  he  had  in  Japanese.      Here  also,  as  in  the  case  of 
tracts,  growtli  has  been  steady  and  rapid  for  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years.  Thus  far  however  the  work  has  been  done  largely,  though 
by  no  means  wholly,  by  missionaries  or   under  their  direction  and 
with  their  assistance  in  one  way  or  another.     The  time  will  come 
yrhen  the  Christian   literature  of  Japan   will  be    produced   eolel; 
l)y  the  Japanese  themselves.      Already  there  are  men  among  the 
Japanefie  who  are  doing  work  of  this  kind  and  doing  it  well ;  £ir 
better  than  any  foreigner  can  ever  ho])e  to  do  it     But  for  the  most 
I)art  this  literature  is  as  yet  confined  to  neAvspapers  and  maguzineB^ 
and  reference  will  be  made  to  it  lat^r  on.     The  number  of  Christian 
books  by  Japanese  writers  is  still  small.     The  books  also  are  small  in 
size  and  are  mostly  practical  and  devotional  in  character.     That  sf 
little  original  work  has  been  done  in  this  direction  by  the  Japaoew 
is  due  i^artly  to  the  fact  that  the  Christian  Church  in  Japan  is  still 
Tery  youn<i:.     It  is  hardly  more  tJian  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the 
first  Church  was  organized  with  a  mere  handful  of  members.     Mon 
time  must  elapse  before  a  sufficient  fund  of  knowledge  and  experience 
can  be  had  for  the  production  of  many  Christian  books  of  a  perms- 
uent  and  standard  character       Then  again,  it  must  be  borne  ia 
mind  that  the  men  in  the  Japanese  Church  who  are  best  fitted  for 
literary  work  are  obliged  to  give  themselves  chiefly  to  other  forme  d 
activity.     Up  to  the  present  time,  therefore,  the  burden  has  of  neoen 
f>ity  fallen  upon  missionaries.     If  for  no  oth.er  reason,  they  h^ve  been 
the  only  ones  who  could  give  themselves  continuously  to  literaiy  woili 
And  at  the  same  time  be  sure  of  a  comfortable  living. 
*  Tbie  Bey.  Otis  Qurj.    See  the  Japan  £vai«elUt,  Vol.  Y.  pagef  ({. 
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Of  coarse  it  is  not  possible  within  the  limits  of  such  a  paper  as 
this  to  give  an  account  of  the  many  book^  now  published  in  Japanese, 
or  even  to  mention  them  in  detail ;  indeed,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable  to  do  so.  Such  information  can  easily  be  had  by  consult- 
ing the  catalogues  of  tbe  Christian  publishing  houses  now  existing  in 
Japan.  Most  of  these  hoases  issue  descriptive  catalogues  of  their 
publications  which  can  be  had  for  the  asking.  The  first  Christian 
books  that  came  into  use  among  the  Japanese  were  in  the  Chinese 
language.  Special  mention  should  be  made  here  of  Tendo  Sdgen 
(Martinis  Evidences),  Ma/ruko  Kogi  (Lectures  on  St.  Mark)  and 
Kclku  Butsu  Tangen  tThe  Origin  of  All  Things,  by  Williamson). 
These  works  were  afterward  translated  from  the  Chinese  into  the- 
Japanese  language ;  in  both  of  which  languages  they  have  had  a 
wide  circulation  and  have  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  many 
thinking  minds.  To  this  day  the  Tendo  Sdgen  in  Chinese  is  thought 
by  many  Christian  workers  to  be  one  of  the  best  books  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  an  intelligent  inquirer  who  cannot  read  English  well. 
The  other  works  mentioned  are  also  still  called  for  now  and  then, 
though  far  more  rarely  than  of  old.  Christian  books  in  the  Japanese 
language  are  for  the  most  part  translations  from  English,  original 
works  being  comparatively  few.  Among  the  earliest  translations 
were  Line  upon  Line,  Precept  upon  Precept  and  the  Peep  of  Day. 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  was  also  translated  at  an  early  day,  and 
has  i)assed  through  several  editions.  It  is  still  much  in  demand, 
and  doubtless  will  continue  to  be  so. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  books  now  available  in  Japan- 
ese, mention  may  be  made  as  follows : — 

First  of  all  there  is  Dr.  Leamed's  Commentary  on  the  entire  New 
Testament  in  fifteen  volumes ;  also  a  small  jKXjket  Commentary  by 
Mr.  Tsuji.  Besides  these  there  are  known  to  the  writer,  the  following 
commentaries  on  separate  books  of  the  New  Testament:  On  St. 
Matthew,  three ;  St.  Mark,  three ;  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  together, 
one  ;  on  St.  John,  three ;  Eomans,  one ;  First  and  second  Corinthi- 
ttui,  one  each ;  Ghtlations,  one ;  Ephesians,  one ;  Philippians,  one  > 
ColoflBians,  one;  the  Kevelation,  one.  Commentaries  on  the  Old 
Testament  are  very  few.      The  following  only  are  known  to  the 
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writer,  viz, — ^three  on  Genesis,  one  on  Job,  three  on  the  Psalms,  one 
on  Isaiah,  one  on  Hosea  and  one  on  Amos.  In  addition  to  the  above 
list  there  are  translations  in  two  volumes,  of  John  Wesley's  Comment- 
aries.    The  Old  Testament  presents  a  wide  and  open  field  for  literaxy 

.  effort.  Work  in  this  field  should  be  attemptetl  only  by  those  who 
are  especially  qualified  for  it,  not  only  in  scholarship  and  literary 
ability  but  also  in  point  of  religious  life  and  experience.     It  should 

'be  done  in  the  interests  of  no  particular  school,  conservative  or 
liberal,  but  solely  with  a  view  to  disclosing  the  truth  as  revealed  by 
the  Spirit  to  the  prophets,  apostles,  and  holy  men  of  old.  Within  the 
knowledge  of  the  writer  there  are  in  course  of  preparation  commentaries 
on  Exodus,  Samuel,  Kings,  Ecclesiastes,  Isaiah  and  Micah ;  also  on 
Bomans,  1  and  2  Corinthians,  Philippians,  and  the  Epistle  of  James. 
Of  Lives  of  Christ  there  are  five  in  Japanese,  the  best  of  which 
is  that  by  Dr.  William  Imbrie.  There  are  half  a  dozen  or  mors 
works  on  Systematic  Theology ;  the  most  elaborate  of  which  is  by 
Dr.  J.  D.  Davis,  a  volume  of  1071  pages.  There  are  also  seveml 
works  on  Church  History ;  The  most  recent  and  the  largest,  in  three 
volumes,  by  the  Rev.  John  Davis,  D.  D.,  formerly  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Mission.     On  subjects  related  to  Theology  are  trandationi 

•  of  such  works  as  Beet's  Through  Christ  to  God,  Gore's  Incarnation, 
Dale's  Atonement,  and  many  others.     Books  on  biography  are  also 
becoming  numerous.       Already  we  have  the  Life  of  St  Paul,  lives 
of  Luther,  Wesley,  Mary  Lyon,  Elizabeth  Fry  and  others.     The  list 
of  devotional  books  is  a  long  one  and  embraces  both  translations  and 
original  works  of  great  merit.     It  includes  such  works  as  Foster's 
Story  of  the  Bible,  The  Imitation  of  Christ  by  6  Kempis,  Stalker's 
Imago  Christi,  Murray's  With  Christ  in  the  School  of  Prayer,  An  Ex- 
position of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  by  the  Eev.  K.  Ibuka.    For 
children  there  are  such  books  as  A  Biblical  Catechism  for  Children, 
Jessica's  First  Prayer,  The  Dairyman's  Daughter,  The  life  of  John 
Paton,  Stories  for  the  Young,  etc 

As  to  the  value  of  these  Christian  books  and  the  estimation  in 
which  they  are  held  by  Japanese  readers,  especially  those  of  the  in- 
telligent and  educated  class,  it  must  be  said  that  they  leave  much  to 
be  desired.     Most  of  them  are  merely  provisional  and  temporary  in 
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character.  They  are  only  stepping  stones  to  something  higher,  but 
stepping  stones  are  both  good  and  neceaary.  As  ahready  intimated, 
work  in  this  field  must  be  done  by  the  Japanese  themselves  in  order 
to  be  of  lasting  value  and  fitted  for  the  highest  usefulness.  In  the 
meantime  however  we  must  make  the  best  use  of  what  we  have  and 
what  we  may  be  able  to  produce. 

Periodicala  and  Omstian  Journalism. — It  is  here  more  than  in 
any  other  department  of  Christian  literature  that  we  see  evidences  of 
rapid  and  substantial  progress.  According  to  the  Beport  of  the 
Missionory  Conference  held  at  Osaka,  April  1883,  a  little  more  than 
seventeen  years  %go,  there  were  in  Japan  only  four  religious  journals. 
The  names  of  these  ai:e  given  as  the  (1)  Shichi  Ichi  Zappo  or  Weekly 
Miscellany,  *  (2)  Yorokobi  no  Otodzure^  Glad  Tidings ;  (3)  Rikugo 
ZoMhi^  The  Cosmos  ;  (4)  the  Mai  Sha  Shimpd,  Weekly  News.  Two 
of  these  periodicals  were  weeklies  and  the  other  two  monthlies.  In 
1894^  or  eleven  years  after  the  Osaka  Conference,  there  were  forty 
vigorous  periodicals  dealing  for  the  most  part  with  distinctively 
religious  (Christian)  subjects.  At  the  present  time  there  are  eighty- 
five  Christian  periodicals  roistered  at  the  Naimu-Sho  (Home  Dei)art- 
ment)  at  Tokyo.  Four  of  these  are  weeklies  and  about  seventy  are 
monthlies ;  the  rest  being  either  bimonthly  or  semi-monthly  publica- 
tions. Of  the  seventy  or  more  monthly  periodicals  twenty  are  small 
papers  of  four  or  six  pages,  issued  by  individual  churches  and  intend- 
ed for  limited  circulation  only. 

Of  all  the  Christian  journals  in  Japan  the  oldest  without  doubt 
is  the  Shichi  Ichi  Zappo,  already  mentioned.  The  first  number  of 
this  paper  appeared  December  29,1875,  now  a  little  less  than  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  it  may  be  said  to  have  come  to  the  Japansse 
people  as  a  Christmas  gift  from  the  missionaries.  As  first  issued  it 
consisted  of  four  pages  of  nine  by  twelve  inches  ;  but  after  the  first 
six  months  it  was  enlarged  to  eight  pages.  Tlie  first  purpose  of 
starting  such  a  paper  originated  with  the  Bev.  0.  H.  Gulick,  then  a 
missionary  of  the  American  Board  in  Kobe,  but  formerly  connected 
with  the  same  mission  in  Hawaii,  where  he  had  been  associated  with 
Christian  newspapers  and  had  seen  their  j)ower  for  good  among  tlie 

*  Bfsfore  the  time  of  the  conference  the  name  had  been  clianged  to  Fukuin  Shinshi. 
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people  and  churches  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  in  pcwsing,  that  after  many  years  of  faithful  and  suoceroful  work 
in  Japan,  Mr.  Gulick  has  in  more  recent  years  gone  back  to  Hawaii, 
where  he  is  spending  the  evening  of  his  days,  not  in  peaceful  qniet, 
but  in  continued  active  service  for  the  Master  From  the  firat  the 
Shichi  Ichi  Zappo  had  for  its  publisher  Mr.  K.  Imamum,  for  editor 
the  Rev.  S.  Murakami,  and  for  missionary  associate  editor  the  Bev.  0* 
H.  Gulick.  For  seven  years  and  a  half  these  coworkers  carried  on 
their  almost  unique  experiment,  "  with  substantial  and  unbroken 
harmony,"  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  paper,  together  with  the 
printing  establishment,  was  passed  over  entirely  into  the  hands,  of 
the  Japanese  partners.  The  Shichi  Ichi  Zappo  then  became  extinct, 
and  an  entirely  new  enterprise  was  undertaken  in  Tokyo.  He 
Keiseisha  Publishing  Company  was  organized  in  1883,  with  a  capital 
of  about  three  thousand  yen,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fukidn  Damn 
Kwai,  (Japan  Evangelical  Alliance).  This  Company  was  organized  with 
a  view  to  starting  a  Christian  paper  which  should  take  the  {^ace  of 
the  Shichi  Ichi  Zappo.  The  editors  of  the  new  paper,  were  messn. 
Kozaki,  Uemura  and  Ukita  ;  it  was  thus  at  first  an  interdenomina- 
tional enterprise  and  took  the  name  Fukuin  Shimpo  (Grospel  TSem). 
The  name  was  afterwards  changed  to  Kirisuto  Kyo  Shimbun  (Chri!u 
tian  News)  and  later  still,  to  Maishu  Shinshi  (Weekly  News),  under 
which  name  it  continues  at  the  present  time,  under  the  editorship  of 
the  Eev.  H.  Kozaki.  Within  a  short  time  after  its  beginning  the 
paper  lost  its  interdenominational  character  and  became  the  oigan 
of  the  Congregational  Churches  in  Japan,  as  it  now  is. 

Next  in  the  order  of  time  is  the  Yorokobi  no  Otodzure^  (Good 
Tidings),  which  was  begun  in  1877  by  Miss  McNeal  of  the  Womanli 
Union  Misrion.  Miss  McNeal  however  returned  to  America  in  1879  and 
left  the  paper  in  other  hands ;  and  finally  in  1882  it  passed  into  tlx» 
of  Mrs.  E.  R.  Miller  who  has  had  charge  of  it  ever  since.  The  Rev,  T. 
Miura  has  been  connected  witn  the  enterprise  from  its  inception  to  the 
present  time  as  associate  editor.  In  June  1883  the  paper  was  stopped  If 
the  Japanese  Gk)vernment  and  a  license  fee  of  yen  500  was  demanded. 
This  requirement  having  been  complied  with,  the  publication  w» 
continued,  the  issue  bein^  steadily  enlarged   until  it  reached  3;3(W 
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copies  in  1889,  subscriptions  coming  in  from  every  prefecture  in  the 
empire.  In  March  1883  a  leaflet  in  very  simple  style  for  young 
children  published  as  a  supplement,  was  begun,  with  an  iF^ne  of  500 
copies.  This  was  continued  as  a  supplement  to  the  Yordkcbi  no  Oiozure 
without  a  name  of  its  own  until  the  end  of  1893,  when  a  license  fee  of 
yen  175  was  paid,  in  response  to  government  requirement,  and  the 
name  Chiisaki  Otozure,  or  Little  Tidings,  was  given  to  the  little  sheets 
In  ten  years  from  its  beginning  the  issue  gradually  increased  from  500 
to  4800  copies.  In  1897  the  license  fee  of  ye7i  175  for  the  supple- 
ment was  returned  by  the  government.  In  1894  it  was  thought  best 
to  publish  both  the  Ywohobi  no  Otozure  and  the  supplement  twice, 
instead  of  once,  a  month.  This  change  was  made  and  has  been  con- 
tinned  to  the  present  time  (1900).  The  two  together  make  a  monthly 
iame  of  14,800  copies.  No  other  Ohristian  paper  in  Japan  approaches 
this  figure. 

Mention  should  he  made  also  of  the  Fukuin  Shimpo,  Gospel 
News,  edited  by  the  Eev.  M.  Uemura.  It  has  a  circulation  of  about 
1200  copies,  aud  is  considered  by  many  the  best  of  the  Christian 
weekly  papers.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  Christian  periodical  in  Japan 
liiat  is  entirely  self-supporting,  paying  all  expenses  of  publication  and 
also  a  small  sum  annually  to  its  editor. 

The  Rikugo  Zasshi,  or  Cosmos,  is  the  oldest  of  the  Christian 
monthly  magazines.     It  was  established  by  the  Rev.  H.  Eozaki  and 
the  Bev.  M.  Uemura  in  1880,  the  first  number  having  appeared  on 
October  11th  of  that  year.     For  many  years  past  it  has  been  con- 
ducted under  the  able  editorship  of  the  Rev.  D.   Ebina,  and  a  few 
I      joara  ago  was  combined  with  the  organ  of  the  Unitarians  in  Japan, 
[•     ^Btainiog  however  its  own  name,  and  general  character  as  well,  which 
*»  ethical  and  literary  rather  than  religious.     Many  other  magazines 
•od  papers  are  worthy  of  special  mention  but  the  above  must  suffice, 
ft  should  be  (stated  that  of  the  85  Christian  periodicals  mentioned 
*bove  as  being  registered  at  the  office  of  the  Home  Department  in 
^olcyo,  only  one  represents  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  one  the 
^*^k  Church  ;  all  the  rest  are  Protestant. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  jonrrmlism  that  Christian  literature  of  the 
P^U>;ly  Japanese  type  is  seen  to  best  a. 1  vantage.     If  it  is  true,  as 
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already  stited,  that  very  few  books  have  been   written  by  Christian 
Japanese^  and  that  most  of  the  work  accomplished  io  that  line  hitherto 
has  been  largely  due  to  missionaries,  just  the  reverse  is  true  in  the 
sphere  of  Christian  journalism.     Here  missionaries  have  done  com- 
paratively little  and  Japanese  talent  is  strongly  to  the  front.     Nowhere 
can  the  elasticity  and  expansiveness  of  the  Japanese  mind  be  seen  to 
better  advantage  than  in  the  Christian  journalism  of  to-day.     Here 
the  seed  of  Christian  thought  has  found  congenial  soil  and  is  already 
bringing  forth  an  abundant  harvest     Christian  ideas  have  come  in 
with  their  elevating  and  purifying  influences  and  have  expanded  the 
mental  horizon  of  a  great  number  of  Christian  writers  and  opened  to 
them  a  new  and  inviting  field  for  literary  effort     To  this  new  condi- 
tion of  things  they  are  responding  with  an  alacrity  and  an  efficieocf 
worthy  of  all  praise.     If  any  one  is  looking  for  proof  that  Chriatianitj 
is  fast  becoming  a  power  in  the  new  Japan  he  has  only  to  look  at  the 
growing  number  of  Christian  writers  who  are  to-day  wielding  a  wide 
and  powerful  influence  through  the  press.     In  the  writings  of  then 
men  we  see  a  living  power  transforming  observation^  knowledge  and 
experience,  as  well  as  the  contents  of  faith,  into  spiritual  food   for  the 
multitudes.     Familiar  with  the  history  and  the  traditions  of  their 
own  people,  bom  and  reared  in  circumstances  and  under  conditioai 
which  must  always  remain  strange  to  alien  minds,  these  writers  are 
rich  in  thought,  in  suggestion  and  in  illustration.     In   beauty  and 
versatility  of  style  and  felicity  of  expression  they  take  high  rank  and 
are  thus  able,  not  only  to  quicken  thought  and  to  stimulate  to  h^her 
living  the  members  of  the  Church,  but  at  the  same  time  to  commend 
the  cause  which  they  represent  to  people  of  literary  taste  and  aooom- 
plishments  ontside  the  pale  of  the   Christian  Church.     Throug|h  the 
various  forms  of  prose  and  poetry,  by  means  of  story  and  paraUe 
original  and  translated  from  foreign  sources,  they  are  doing  a  work  fir 
the  Master  that  will  last  to  all  time.     Here  is  a  fountain-head  of 
growing  possibilities,  already  sending  forth  its  streams  of  blessing  into 
all  parts  of  the  land.     It  will  help  greatly  to  bring  in  the  day  whet 
the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.     In  mentioning  some 
Christian  writers  of  recc^nized  influence  and  positit>n,  only  the  nam* 
of  those  who  happen  to  be  best  known  to  the  writer  of  this  paper  will 
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he  given.  In  the  ChrintiaQ  ministry  there  are  such  men  as  the  Bev. 
Messrs.  Uemnra,  Uchimura^  Kozaki,  Ibuka^  Hiraiwa^  Matsumura, 
Harada,  Ebina,  Tomeoka,  and  Drs:.  Motoda  and  Yuwasa.  Among 
laymen  mention  should  be  made  of  Nakashima,  (a  former  president- 
of  the  House  of  Representatives).  Iwamoto,  Tsuda^  Yuya,  Takahashi 
Goro  and  Profs.  Mano  Nakashima  and  Wadagaki  of  the  Imperial 
University  at  Tokyo.  Besides  these  more  distinctively  Christian 
writers^  reference  may  be  made  also  to  a  somewhat  large  and  ah 
influential  class  of  writers  prominent  among  whom  are  Mr.  S.  Shimada^ 
editor  of  the  Tokyo  Mainichi  Shimbun,  and  Mr.  Tokutomi,  editor  of 
the  Kokumin  Shimbun  (also  of  Tokyo).  Both  of  these  gentlemen  are 
Christians  and  are  commonly  recognized  as  such  ;  and  although  they 
are  editors  of  secular  newspapers,  nevertheless  their  writings  often 
reflect  Christian  ideas  and  sentiments.  It  is  to  such  men  as  have  now 
been  mentioned  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  uplifting  and  the  Chris- 
tianization  of  the  Japanese  people.  It  is  through  them,  even  more 
perhaps  than  through  the  missionaries,  that  Christian  knowledge  and 
spiritual  privileges  are  to  become  the  common  heritage  of  the  masses 
in  this  country. 

Having  now  passed  in  review,  very  hastily  and  imperfectly,  the 

different  departments  of  Christian  literature  as  it  exists  in  Japan 

to-day,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  pause  and  pass  judgment  upon  it  as 

a  whole.     What  is  the  value  of  the  work  already  accomplished  in  this 

field  ?     As  already  remarked  in  regard  to  Christian  books  in  Japanese, 

there  is  certainly  much  left  to  be  desired.     A  well  known  and  very 

devoted  Christian   minister  of  the  Japanese  Church,   when   asked 

recently  what  were  the  defects  of  the  Christian  literature  now  existing 

in  Japan,  said:     *'I  am  inclined  to  ask,   where  is  the  Christian 

Hierature  to  begin  with  ?''    In  the  opinion  of  this  well  informed  and 

wdl  disposed  critic  such  literature  has,  as  yet,  hardly  begun  to  have  a 

place  in  Japan  as  an  effective  agency  for  good.     He  however  mentions 

vomeral  Christian  books  which  he  regards  as  very  good,  such  as  Genji 

JhMgatari,  Toaa  Nikki,  Makura  no  Koshi^  Tmrezureguaa.    Of  course 

tliiB  list  might  be  considerably  enlarged  ;  the  books  named  by  him  are 

*D  by  Japanese  writers.     There  are  miny  more  emanating  from  the 

^Une  source,  also  a  goodly  number  by  missionaries,  which  will  be  of 
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more  or  less  lasting  value ;  and,  as  already  said,  some  of  the  work  now 
being  done  by  Christian  journalists  is  excellent  and  will  have  an  abiding 
influence  for  goodk  But  of  Christian  literature  in  Japanese  as  a  whole 
it  must  be  said  that  it  is  epheiiieral  and  transitional  in  character,  as 
well  as  lacking  in  value  and  in  power.  It  will  have  its  day,  bat  its 
day  will  be  short ;  and  it  must  soon  give  way  to  something  better  and 
higher.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Christian  literature  that  is  influencing 
the  minds  of  educated  and  thoughtful  men  in  Japan  more  than  any 
other  is  not  in  the  Japanese  language  at  all,  but  in  English.  The 
number  of  men  and  women  who  can  read  English  is  a  very  large  one 
and  is  ever  growing  larger  still.  Eeference  has  been  made  already  to 
this  subject.  It  should  here  be  emphasized  and  should  never  be  over 
kicked  by  those  especially  interested  in  producing  Christian  literature 
for  this  people.  It  is  Western  ideas  coming  in  through  the  channel  of 
the  English  language  that  are  moulding  Christian  thought  in  Japan 
to-day  more  than  anything  else.  Many,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  the 
Christian  clergy,  not  only  can  but  do  read  English  books.  There  are 
some  among  them,  exceptional  cases  to  be  sure  but  none  the  less  real, 
wlio  are  very  far  better  read  in  the  modern  Christian  literature  of  the 
West,  than  the  average  missionary  or  the  average  clergyman  in  Eng- 
land or  America.  It  is  this  reading  that  furnishes  them  with  matmak 
for  their  work  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform,  as  well  as  with  ideas 
for  their  literary  work.  Moreover,  such  reading  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  clergy.  As  already  pointed  out  there  are  many  men  throij^hoat 
the  empire,  mostly  official  and  professional  men,  both  Christian  and 
ijon-Christian,  who  are  much  of  their  time  busy  with  English  boob. 
For  readers  of  this  class  the  literature  thus  far  produced  in  the 
Japanese  language  is  for  the  most  part  paltry  and  insignificant.  It 
neither  attracts  nor  instructs  them,  beaiuse  they  have  access  to  some- 
thing better.  Of  course  however  such  readers  though  numerous,  mnrt 
always  be  in  the  minority  as  compared  with  the  multitudes  who  do 
not,  and  never  will,  know  English.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Japaa(«e 
as  a  people  will  ever  give  up  their  own  language  in  favor  of  English, 
or  of  any  other  foreign  tongue.  Hence  there  is,  and  must  always  be^ 
a  real  place  and  need  for  a  thoroughly  Jaimnese  Christian  literatun; 
but  in  order  to  serve  its  purpose  it  must  be  ot  no  mean  and  insigni 
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ficant  qnalily.     Reference  to  this  matter  will  be  made  again  in  the 
-oonne  of  this  paper. 

Before  closing  our  review  of  the  work  already  accomplished  in  the 
sphere  of  Christian  literature  for  the  Japanese  notice  should  hi  taken 
-of  a  Life  of  Jesus  published  in  Japanese  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago. 
The  author  is  a  graduate  of  the  Imperial  University  with  the  degree  of 
D.  Lit,  and  is  a  non-Christian.  This  book  is  the  third  of  a  series  by 
the  same  writer ;  the  two  previous  volumes  being  the  lives  of  Confucius 
and  Shaka.  In  the  preface  to  his  Life  of  Jesus  he  ex{)lain8  that  he  is 
in  no  sense  a  Christian  either  in  point  of  education  or  experience.  For 
this  reason  he  is  anxious  lest,  owing  to  his  ignorance  of  Christian 
teaching  and  his  want  of  appreciation  of  the  true  Christian  spirit,  he 
may  have  failed  to  do  justice  to  so  exalted  a  theme.  Unlike  certain 
critics  in  western  lands  who  have  dealt  with  the  life  of  Jesus  in  a 
sceptical  way,  the  author  claims  no  connection  with  Christianity  either 
by  circumstances  of  birth  or  on  account  of  Christian  influences  from 
any  source.  He  considers  himself  therefore  to  labor  under  a  disadvan- 
tage even  in  comparison  with  puch  sceptical  writers,  so  that  it  is 
presumptuous  in  him  to  think  of  faithfully  accomplishing  such  a  task 
as  he  has  undertaken.  Appreciating  his  own  lack  of  knowledge  and 
remembering  that  his  youth  disqualifies  him  for  the  treatment  of  the 
deep  things  in  religion  the  author  refrains  from  all  criticism  and  from 
pronouncing  judgment  either  for  or  agjiinst  Christianity  and  seeks  to 
rive  the  record  of  Jesus'  life  as  it  has  been  handed  down.  In  one  or 
two  particulars  he  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Farrar's  Life  of 
'Christ,  as  well  as  to  other  sources.  The  same  spirit  of  candor  and 
fairness,  thus  plainly  exhibited  in  the  preface,  pervades  the  entire 
book.  The  story  of  Christs  life  is  told  briefly,  but  comprehensively, 
and  in  a  simple  straight-forward  way  that  rather  commends  it  to  the 
.reader's  favorable  consideration.  Yet  the  author  is  careful  to  say  in 
the  conclusion  that  he  offers  no  exhortation  to  acceptance  of  the  story. 
He  closes  with  the  words  of  Gamaliel  (Acts  5  :  35-39).  The  book  is 
illustrated  with  pictures  of  the  principal  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ 
firom  the  coming  of  the  wise  men  at  his  birth  to  his  final  ascension. 
Being  written  by  a  non-Christian  it  will,  we  may  hope,  find  its  way 
into  phoes  that  are  not  open  to  direct  missionary  effort  and  gain 
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access  to  minds  that  are  now  closed  to  avowedly  Ghristiaa  literature^ 
In  conclusion  it  will  be  expected  that  some  suggestions  be  offered 
as  to  present  needs  in  this  important  field  of  misdonarjr  effort  and  m 
to  the  way  in  which  these  needs  should  be  met  To  come  straight  to- 
the  point  and  to  speak  plainly  we  need  two  things,  namely,  more 
Christian  literature  and  literature  of  better  quality.  That  soch 
literature  is  indispensable  in  missionary  work  goes  without  saying,  and 
it  is  equally  evident  that  it  should  be  provided  in  great  abandanoe 
and  variety.  It  has  its  place,  and  its  place  can  not  be  taken  by  any 
'  other  means  or  agency.  In  order  that  more  literature  may  be  pro- 
duced it  is  necessary  that  the  foreign  missions  take  the  matter  in 
hand.  The  Japanese  churches  are  busy  with  the  problems  of  self- 
Bupj)ort  and  self-extension.  Indeed,  many  of  them  are  yet  in  the 
midst  of  the  struggle  for  existence.  As  a  whole,  their  financial  abili- 
ties are  taxed  to  the  utmost.  It  will  be  years  before  they  are  able  to 
assume  the  additional  burden  of  establishing  and  maintaining  laige 
and  successful  publishing  houses.  They  cannot  even  be  expected  for 
the  present  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  writing  or  translating  books. 
In  speaking  thus  there  is  no  intention  of  ignoring  or  undervaluing 
the  literary  work  which  has  been  and  ia  being  done  by  Japanese 
Christians.  Beference  has  already  been  made  to  this  work  and  to 
its  value.  Nevertheless,  it  remains  true  that  the  Japanese  Churches 
are  not  in  a  position  to  undertake  the  work  alone,  and  that  it  is  to  the 
missions  that  we  must  look  for  the  speedy  enlargement  of  our  stock  of 
Christian  literature.  For  this  purpose  the  following  suggestbns  are 
offered,  with  the  hope  that,  though  they  may  be  of  little  worth  in 
themselves,  they  may  lead  to  something  better : — 

1.  That  the  missions  represented  in  this  Conference  urge  upon 
their  respective  Boards  or  Societies  the  need  of  larger  appropriations 
for  the  production  of  Christian  literature  in  Japan.  Is  it  not  a  &ei 
that  too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  this  subject  in  the  past  ? 
The  stress  of  evangelistic  and  educational  work  has  been  80  great,  the 
demand,  for  funds  to  be  used  in  these  two  directions  has  been  so 
urgent  that  literary  work  has  in  a  great  measure  been  allowed  to  Aitt 
for  itself,  or  has  been  left  out  of  the  account  altogether.  It  is  hi^ 
time  that  this  branch  of  work  should  have   a  larger   place  in  our 
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thoughts  and  also  in  the  appropriations  from  our  Home  Boards  and 
Societies. 

2.  That  the  Missions  set  apart  men  and  women  of  special  train- 
ing and  fitness  for  literary  work,  and  see  to  it  that  as  far  as  possible 
such  persons  be  kept  free  from  heavy  responsibilities  in  other  lines  of 
work.  The  trouble  with  much  of  the  Christian  literature  already 
provided  is  that,  as  some  one  has  expressed  it,  "  it  was  written  to  fill 
an  absolute  vacuum.'*  Missionaries  have  felt  so  strongly  the  great 
need  for  such  literature  that  they  have  felt  impelled  to  do  something 
to  supply  it,  though  they  may  have  realized  their  own  incompetency 
for  the  work,  and  may  have  been  otherwise  over-burdened.  A  mis- 
sionary speaking  on  this  point  not  long  ago  said  some  thing  like  the 
following :  '  Apart  from  the  question  of  the  Japanese  language,  it  is 
not  every  foreigner  that  can  do  literary  work.  The  fact  that  one  feels 
strongly  the  need  of  a  book  or  a  tract  presenting  some  particular  line 
of  thought  is  not  a  sufficient  qualification.  Nor  is  the  fact  that  one 
excels  in  some  other  line  of  work  a  guarantee  of  success  in  this  line. 
It  is  quite  possible,  for  example,  for  one  to  speak  Japanese  fiuently 
and  yet  to  fail  here.  One  who  would  do  really  good  literary  work 
must  have  at  least  three  qualifications : — He  must  have  something  to 
say  that  is  worth  saying,  and  that  in  a  degree  not  possessed  by  every 
one.  He  must  know  the  environment  and  mental  attitude  of  those 
for  whom  he  writes  sufficiently  well  to  adapt  his  message  with  some 
d^ree  of  precision  to  his  reader?.  One  proof  of  this  is  that  not  many 
foreign  books  can  be  wisely  translated  into  Japanese  without  change. 
He  must  write  a  clear,  simple,  effective  style  in  English  ;  otherwise  his 
work  when  put  into  Japanese  will  be  lacking  in  all  these  particulai-s. 
All  these  reasons,  as  well  as  the  expense  incurred  in  the  production 
and  publication  of  Christian  literature,  and  that  involved  in  the  time 
of  the  missionary  himself,  imply  that  those  engaged  in  this  work 
should  be  selected  in  view  of  their  special  qualifications.'  Moreover, 
as  already  intimated,  the  persons  thus  selected  should  be  given  leisure 
from  pi^amire  in  other  lines  of  work.  St.  Paul  was  able  to  write 
Christian  literature  in  the  midst  of  a  life  of  intense  evangelistic 
activity/ but  such  men  are  very  rare  in  any  age,  and  certainly  they 
are  few  now.     As  a  rule,  the  active  life  and  the  literary  life  are  to  a 
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great  exteot  mutually  exclusive*  Here,  as  elsewhere,  tiie  oonditioii  of 
success  is,  "  This  one  thing  I  do,"  even  in  the  case  of  those  who  are 
best  qualified.  Such  persons  should  have  high  ideals  and  their  first 
aim  should  be  quality  rather  than  quantity. 

3.  That  more  attention  be  given  to  the  translation  of  good 
books  from  foreign  languages,  especially  English  and  German^  into 
Japanese.  Of  course,  there  is  a  true  sense  in  which  literature  should 
be  the  product  of  a  people,  and  must  be  written  by  those  who  have 
known  and  used  the  language  from  their  infancy.  Nevertheleas  it  is 
a  simple  matter  of  history  that  books  written  in  a  foreign  language 
and  dominated  by  foreign  ideas  have  been  revolutionary  through 
translations.  Excepting  to  the  Jew  and  the  Greek  the  Bible  has  ever 
been  a  foreign  book,  known  chiefly  through  translations  only ;  and  who 
can  estimate  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  the  Chuich  Fathers  and 
of  the  Reformers  upn  the  intellectual  and  Hpiritual  life  of  the  Chnrch 
and  of  the  world,  though  these  writings  also  have  been  known  largely 
through  translations  ?  Most  scholars  in  England  and  America  read 
the  works  of  German  authors  in  the  German  language,  and  yet  how 
many  even  among  the  educated  come  under  their  influence  solely 
through  English  translations.  The  same  thing  holds  good  in  Japan 
to  a  large  extent.  Though  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  growing  number 
of  men  and  women  here  who  read  English  books,  still  the  great 
majority  know  such  literature  only  through  translations.  Says  one  of 
the  best  educated  Christian  ministers  in  Japan :  ^^  The  best  thought 
of  the  West,  (not  the  mere  language)  needs  to  be  translated  into  the 
living  idiomatic  language  of  the  people;  and  the  young  Christian 
life,  as  it  grows  up,  should  find  expression  through  the  same  channel 
Until  that  is  done  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  Christian  litera- 
ture." There  is,  of  course,  a  true  sense  in  which  translations  can  never 
be  literature,  but  they  serve  a  useful  purpose  and  should  not  be  neglect- 
ed in  our  endeavors  to  provide  Japan  with  the  best  possible  ChristiaQ 
literature.  Yet,  it  is  just  here  that  a  word  of  caution  needs  to  be 
spoken.  There  is  no  foreigner,  there  never  has  been  a  foreigner,  aUe 
to  do  really  good  literary  work  in  Japan  without  a  competent  Japanese 
(vssistant.  Such  an  assistant  must  be  able  to  write  a  good  Japanese 
style. 
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It  18  idle  to  conclude  that  a  man  can  write  well  because  he  is  a 
fluent  and  correct  speaker,  or  because  he  happens  to  have  a  good  Japa- 
nese education.  This  is  so  obvious  as  to  seem  hardly  worth  mention- 
ing, and  yet  there  are  many  books  and  tracts  in  Japanese  today  that 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  it  is  by  no  means  so  obvious  as  it  seems. 
Whether,  therefore,  the  missionary  undertakes  translation,  or  whether 
be  attempts  to  do  literary  work  directly  through  the  Japanese  language, 
he  should  exercise  great  care  in  selecting  his  Japanese  assistant. 

4.  That  a  committee  on  Christian  Literature  be  formed,  the 
members  of  which  shall  be  appointed  by  the  several  missions  from 
-among  their  own  numbers.  Such  a  committee  should  carefully  and 
patiently,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  missions  w^hich  it  represents, 
Ibrmulate  a  plan  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  work  of  creating  for 
the  Japanese  an  extensive  literature ;  thus  bringing  to  their  know- 
ledge through  their  own  language  the  best  Christian  thought  of  the 
•day.  It  should  make  painstaking  inquiry  r(^arding  the  particular 
needs  of  the  people^  and  seek  the  assistance  of  those  best  qualified  to 
do  the  work  required.  But  its  dulicj  should  not  be  confined  to  the 
literary  features  of  the  work  alone,  it  should  also  take  into  considera- 
tion the  matter  of  publication  ;  and  in  particular  it  should  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  at  least  one  house  whose  business  shall  be  the 
publication  and  sale  of  the  literature  produced.  For  the  accomplish- 
ment of  all  these  ends  it  should  be  authorized  to  solicit^  through  the 
missions  or  otherwise,  the  gift  of  necessary  funds.  Already  certain 
of  the  missions  have  found  it  practicable  and  profitable  to  combine 
iheir  forces  in  the  line  of  educational  work ;  and^  as  is  well  known, 
iibere  are  many  who  look  with  favor  upon  the  plan  of  establishing 
«  Christian  University  for  the  common  good  and  by  the  gifts  and 
^oooperation  of  Christian  men  of  various  Churches.  The  argument 
in  &vor  of  cooperation  for  the  production  of  Christian  literature  is 
.equally  cogent ;  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  combination 
mre  fewer  in  number  and  far  less  in  decree  than  those  attaching  to 
-comlwation  in  any  other  department  of  missionary  work. 
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DISCUSSION. 
Rev.  W.  J.  White,  Sec,  Japan  Tract  Society,  Tokyo. 

The  manufacture  aud  distribution  of  Christian  books  and  tracts, 
whether  in  the  homelands,  in  this  land  or  in  other  lands,  is  a  mo0t 
imjx)i*tant  work  a«  it  is  one  which  reaches  down  very  near  to  the 
foundation  of  all  evangelistic  effort.  And  when  judically  done  its 
advantages  can  not  be  over  estimated.  There  is  a  right  way  and  a 
wrong  way  of  distributing  tracts,  and  all  engaged  in  this  very  useM 
work  must  have  regard  to  the  suitability  of  the  tract  and  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  to  bo  given.  That  is  to  say  a  tract  is  often  given  to  a 
person  which  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  reader. 

During  the  many  years  in  which  I  have  been  actively  engaged 
in  this  tract  work,  this  fact  has  been  brought  to  my  notice  many  times. 
The  publications  of  the  Japan  Book  and  Tract  Society  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  which  have  been  written  especially  for  educated 
Japanese  are  in  a  simple  style  and  sometimes  missionaries  have  criti- 
cised  them,  but  let  it  be  asked  who  wrote  the  tracts  or  who  has  com- 
poeed  the  Examining  Committee  who  passed  them  to  the  general 
Committee  for  publication  ?     Men  like  Drs.  Verbeck,  Thompson  and 
Alexander  who  are  known  as  Japanese  scholars  all  over  the  country 
have  been  members  of  the  Literary  or  Examining  Committea     Sim- 
plicity of  style  has  generally  been  aimed  at ;  and  it  is  quite  within 
the  ability  of  all  Christian  workers  with  the  help  of  their  teaoher  to 
know  what  the  tract  is  about  and  thus  avoid  such  a  mistake  as  wm 
made  in  a  hospital  for  wounded  soldiers  during  the  time  of  the  greit 
civil  war  in  America,     A  devoted  lady  was  distributing  tracts  through 
one  of  the  wards  wlien  President  Lincoln  happened  to  come  in  im- 
mediately after  her  to  visit  his  wounded  soldiers.     Fusing  along  b^ 
discovered  one  soldier  convulsed  with  laughter  who  held  a  tract  in  Ui 
hand.     The  President  asked  why  he  was  laughing  so.     "  Don't  yw 
know,''  said  he,  ''  that  this  good  lady  has  given  you  this  tract  for  ycmr 
good  ?    You  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  her  for  her  kindness."    Bot 
the  soldier  respectfully  replied,  "  I  will  show  you  the  tract ;  it  i» 
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against  the  awful  sin  of  danciug  and  here  am  I  with  botli  my  feet 
cut  off." 

My  time  is  limited  or  I  could  enlai^  on  this  subject  but  I  wish 
to  pass  on  to  one  other  point  with  the  few  minutes  left  me,  namely 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Japan  Book  and  Tract  Society.  The 
whole  burden  and  weight  of  it  has  been  borne  by  the  Religious  Tract 
Society  of  London  which  has  done  all  it  could  to  assist  in  the  work. 
The  American  Tract  Society  four  years  ago  decided  that  they  could, 
assist  no  longer.  Many  letters  have  been  sent  by  the  President,  Vice- 
President  and  various  committees  appointed  by  the  Japan  Book  and 
Tract  Society  to  correspond  with  the  Am.  Tract  Society  but  they 
have  been  left  unnoticed  and  no  reply  has  come  from  them  which  is 
in  my  opinion  most  discreditable.  We  are  having  some  subscriptions 
from  missionaries  in  Japan  and  although  they  do  not  amount  to 
a  very  large  sum,  still  we  are  grateful  for  even  the  day  of  small  things 
and  are  hopefully  looking  forward  to  that  day  when  better  things 
shall  be  evolved. 

Rev.  Henry  Loomis: 

A  word  as  to  the  publication  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  country. 
Inquiry-has  revealed  the  fact  that  Bibles  can  be  published  in  Yoko- 
hama from  20  to  30  per  cent  less  than  in  New  York  and  London. 
This  is  given  as  a  suggestion  to  those  who  may  want  to  publish 
Christian  boc^  in  Japan. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Price  : 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  matter  of  the  circulation  of 
Christian  literature.  Many  of  th«  people  cannot  find  this  literature. 
They  do  not  know  how  to  get  it.  Books  are  published  and  hidden 
away  in  Tokyo  and  other  places,  and  are  not  easily  accessible  to  the 
people.  The  matter  of  circulation  is  very  important.  Publication 
18  not  ciitmlation.  Again,  the  price  of  Christian  literature  seems  to 
be  high.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  sell  the  Christian  literature 
oheaper. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Brandram  : 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  for  missionaries  to  try  to- 
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improve  the  book  shops.     I  put  about  14  yen  a  month  into  one,  and 
believe  it  to  be  a  good  investment. 

Rev.  GiEo.  Allchin: 

More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  matter  of  advertising. 
The  Japanese  are  using  great  energy  and  much  money  in  the  adver- 
tising of  tobacco  and  other  things.  We  see  large  advertifiements  of 
Hero,  Pinhead,  etc.  We  should  advertise  our  Christian  literature 
more.  Perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  do  this  by  the  use  of  various 
<5olor8  as  they  do. 

Rev.  D.  Norman: 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  Penny  Publications  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  ;  we  sell  them  for  only  five  sen.  Literature 
should  be  kept  on  sale  by  every  mission  station  or  centre  and  ad- 
vertised. The  lady  in  charge  of  the  Central  Tabernacle  Book  Store 
last  year  made  her  salary  and  besides  gave  over  30  yen  to  the  churcb 
from  the  sale  of  religious  literature.  Use  should  be  made  of  the 
local  newspapers  for  the  puri)Ose  of  advertising  meetings,  etc. 

Rev.  D.  S.  Spencer  : 

It  seems  to  me  that  more  co-operation  is  needed  in  the  matter 
•of  tract  publication  and  distribution.  Last  year  more  than  fire 
million  pages  of  tracts  were  issued  from  the  Methodist  Publidiii^ 
House  in  this  city,  yet  I  do  not  discover  that  they  are  included  in 
the  figures  given  by  the  author  of  the  paper.  Better  tracts  mi^t  he 
produced  and  more  efficient  distribution  secured  by  intelligent  co- 
operation in  tliis  work. 

Rev.  Otis  Gary: 

Tliousands  of  Japanese  are  learning  English.  What  shall  they 
road?  Can  not  our  publishing  societies  do  something  to  provide  them 
helpful  books  at  a  low  price  ?  A  cheap  edition  of  "  Pilgrim's  Pio- 
gress "  in  English  has  lately  been  put  on  the  market.  Might  not 
some  devotional  books  like  "  The  Imitation  of  Christ,"  or  stories  like 
those  of  Sheldon  be  made  more  avilable  for  readers  of  English  ?  In 
some  cases  a  few  Ja|)anesc  notes  explaining  difficult  ^lassuges  might 
be  useful 
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SECOND  PAPER 

Kyninology  in  Japan  ;  its  Past  History  and  the  Feasibility  of 
Having  a  United  Hymnal. 

Kev.  Geo.  Allctiin,  A.  B.  C,  Osaka. 

For  List  and  Discription  of  Hymnals  see  Appendix. 

At  the  general  conference  of  missionaries  in  Osaka  in  April  1882, 
9  Bnbject  of  Hjrmns  or  Music  had  no  place  on  the  programme.  I 
d  been  only  a  few  months  in  the  country ;  but  I  could  not  refrain 
>m  expressing  my  surprise  at  such  an  omission.  Perhaps  the 
issionaries  thought  that  the  music  in  the  churches  even  at  that  date 
18  too  crude  and  imperfect  and  on  account  of  this  unsettled  state 
ere  was  little  to  talk  about.  Or  it  may  be  that  many  of  the  older 
issionaries  held  the  opinion  that  had  been  expressed  as  early  as 
62  that  the  Japanese  could  not  be  taught  to  sing  western  music. 

What  ever  may  have  been  the  reason  I  think  it  was  a  serious 
lission,  which  has  entailed  as  great  amount  of  research  at  this 
ier  date  in  order  to  gather  faqts  concerning  this  subject,  that  could 
,ve  been  more  easily  and  more  accurately  collected  twenty  years  ago. 

There  are  really  two  subjects  before  us  today  that  are  to  be 
3ated  in  the  time  usually  allotted  to  one.  The  past  has  to  bo 
curately  described  and  the  future  carefully  considered.  It  is  im- 
ssible  for  me  to  read  all  that  I  have  prepared  on  this  double  topic. 
?hall  select  only  such  poi-tions  as  I  consider  of  immediate  practical 
iportance,  and  ask  you  to  read  the  remainder  in  the  printed 
[)ort. 

Our  topic  can  be  arranged  conveniently  under  six  heads  : 
I.     The  Origin  and  Progress  of  English  H^Tnns. 
II.     The  Rise  of  Japanese  Hymuody. 

III.  The  Quality  of  the  Japanese  Church-Hymnals. 

IV.  The  Future  Hymnal  in  Japan  and  the  Future  Singing. 
V.     The  Feasibility  of  a  United  Hymnal. 

VI.     Uniform  Translatioas  of  Standard  Hymns. 

The  first  three  divisions  are  historical  and  the  last  three  prac- 
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I  The  Origin  and  Progress  of  English  Hymns.  What  is  written 
here  is  intended  as  a  simple  and  brief  introduction  to  what  follows 
about  the  rise  of  Japanese  hymns.  I  am  indebted  to  Horton's  "  The 
Hymn-Lover  "  for  much  of  the  material  embodied  in  this  section. 

The  foundation  of  the  songs  of  the  Christian  church  is  the 
Hebrew  Psalm. 

The  Hebrew  race  had  the  noblest  conception  of  God  and  the 
truest  idea  of  worship. 

To  that  race  we  owe  the  origin  of  hymnology  as  well  as  many 
other  excellent  things  in  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  because  of  this 
inheritance  that  Christianity  alone  of  all  the  religions  of  the  earth  is 
pre-eminently  a  religion  of  song  and  praise. 

The  earliest  Christian  chiuiches  we  are  told  "  sang  hymns  to 
Christ  as  God." 

Whether  these  hymns  were  the  Hebrew  Psalms  adapted  to  the 
purpose  and  with  a  Christian  application,  or  were  original  composi- 
tions, we  do  not  know. 

Some  scholars  have  tried  to  explain  the  differences  between 
Paul's  three-fold  division  of  Psalms,  and  Hynms  and  Spiritual 
Songs ;  but  they  are  not  sure  of  their  ground.  It  is  not  likely  that 
any  of  them  were  like  the  hymns  we  use  to-day. 

But  we  do  find  that  true  hymns  established  themselves  in  the 
regular  services  of  the  church  as  early  as  the  fourth  century. 

Very  few  of  the  hynms  however  of  these  early  centuries  have 
been  preserved  because  they  were  mostly  compositions  designed  to 
teach  doctrine  and  controvert  heresy. 

As  soon  as  hymns  came  into  use  in  the  Koman  Church  a  conflict 
began  which  has  raged  for  centuries — whether  any  but  the  actoal 
words  of  scripture  ought  to  be  used  in  the  public  worship  of  Grod. 

But  the  victory  was  won  by  the  spiritual  as  opposed  to  the 
formal  section  of  the  church,  and  hymn-singing  became  a  vital 
element  of  Christian  worship,  and  played  an  important  part  in  liftiog 
the  hearts  of  men  to  the  Father  of  their  spirits. 

We  must  not  forget  that  before  the  Protestant  Beformation, 
all  hymns  used  in  the  church  were  composed  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  were  sung  or  chanted  chiefly  by  the  priests. 
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Very  few  if  any  hymns  in  the  English  language  are  to  be  found 
before  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

When  England  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Borne,  the  Psalms  of  the 
English  Prayer-Book  which  were  at  first  only  said,  began  not  long 
after  to  be  sung. 

Theie  existed  early  hymns  and  carols  that  had  been  translated 
into  the  English  language ;  but  they  had  not  come  into  public  use 
in  the  church,  because  before  the  Beformation  the  people  had  little 
part  in  the  service. 

The  Beformation  not  only  released  the  mindfi  of  the  people  from 
bondage,  but  it  opened  their  mouths.  Along  with  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  the  language  of  the  people  went  the  translation  of  the 
Psalms. 

The  Beformation  was  a  people's  movement  and  so  it  demanded 
songs  which  the  people  could  both  understand  and  sing. 

But  it  took  a  long  time  for  many  of  the  people  to  dislodge  from 
their  minds  their  early  prejudices.  The  radical  methods  of  some  of 
tiie  churches  in  this  period  which  separated  from  both  the  Boman 
and  the  English  Churches,  and  their  attempt  to  revert  to  what  they 
believed  to  be  apostolic  custom,  led  them  to  reject  singing  entirely, 
and  to  carry  on  their  worship  with  only  the  aid  of  reading  the 
ficriptures,  exhortation  and  prayer. 

Others  while  permitting  tbe  singing  of  Psalms  inpisted  on  their 
use  in  the  language  and  form  of  the  Bible. 

The  first  Protestant  Dissenters  rejectel  altogether  metrical 
versions  of  the  Psalms  as  an  unauthorized  union  of  divine  and 
human,  inspired  and  uninspired  elements. 

But  the  duty  and  privilege  of  singing  praises  to  God  could  not 
long  be  kept  from  the  people,  and  so  we  find  that  as  early  as  1640 
the  general  custom  of  singing  metrical  Psalms  by  the  Independent 
churches.  But  even  as  late  as  the  year  1700  no  one  thought  of  using 
in  public  worship  anything  but  the  Psalms.  These  were  in  very 
general  use  in  all  the  churches,  for  we  find  as  many  as  seven  or  eight 
complete  books  competing  for  patronage. 

The  fiist  Psalm  book  in  England  was  issued  in  1549  without 
music,  and  a  lai^er  book  in  1562  with  the  melody  only  of  some 
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forty  tunes;  while  another  in  1579  printed  the  tunes  in  four  ymrts. 
There  was  a  period  of  thirty  years  between  the  first  hymn  book  and 
the  first  tune  book  ^vith  completed  tunes.  (In  Japan  the  same  thing 
was  accomplished  in  six  years,  between  the  years  1874  and  1882). 

Should  any  of  us  become  discouraged  by  the  slow  progress  the 
Japanese  churches  make  in  singing,  it  will  revive  our  courage  to 
know  what  a  musician  in  England  in  1636  wrote  concerning  the 
congregational  singing  of  his  day.  "  Some  that  have  good  mindi 
have  not  good  voices,  and  some  that  have  voices  cannot  read  :  some 
that  can  read  cannot  sing  and  some  can  neither  read  nor  sing.  All 
of  which  are  the  greater  part  of  most  congregations." 

The  non-conformist  churches  pretty  generally  used  the  same 
Psalm  books  until  Dr.  Isaiic  Watts  issued  his  "  Hymns  and  Spiritnal 
Songs "  in  1707,  which  contained  not  only  rj'thmical  Psalms,  but 
hymns  that  had  no  connection  with  the  Psalms. 

In  this  way  Dr.  Watts  became  the  connecting  link  between  the 
|)eriod  of  metrical  Psalms  and  hymns.  His  work  Christianized  the 
Psalms.  A  writer  of  a  later  day  speaking  of  the  times  proceeding 
the  api>earance  of  Dr.  Watts  book,  says, — "  During  those  times  the 
Protestiint  people  of  England,  while  in  their  prayers  and  in  their 
seimons  they  were  Christians,  in  their  praises  were  little  better  tlitfi 
Jews.  Many  an  eminent  believer  who  joined  in  the  public  wordiip 
for  fifty  years  never  sang  the  name  of  Jesus  till  he  arrived  in 
Heaven." 

From  that  time  hjTnns  came  into  general  Ubo  throughout  Eng- 
land l)otli  in  the  established  and  non-conformist  churches.  But  in 
Scotland  and  the  PrealMerian  churches  generally  only  the  metrbd 
Ppalms  were  permitted  for  year?. 

Although  hymns  had  not  come  into  use  for  public  wonhip 
before  the  year  1700  there  were  a  few  hymns  composed  for  privite 
use  many  years  before  this  time.  Some  of  these  hymns  were  printed 
in  small  collections  quite  as  small  as  the  ejirly  Japanese  hymn-booka 
Many  of  these  hymns  survive  to-day  as  they  were  written,  tha 
most  famous  perhaps  being  IMsho])  Ken's  Evening  Hymn,  b^ginniog 
'*  Glory  to  Tlioe  my  God,  this  night,"  and  ending  with  the  doxologf 
"  Praise  Gtod  from  whom  all  blessings  flow." 
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The  two  writers  to  whom  the  English  speaking  churches  owe 
more  than  to  any  others  for  thoir  precious  legacy  of  hymns,  are  Jaasjc 
Watts  and  Charles  Wesley.  Watts  was  the  first  to  succeed  in  over- 
coming the  prejudice  which  opposed  the  introduction  of  liymns  into 
public  worship.  When  he  wa:s  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  ho 
wrote  his  first  hymns.  He  had  finished  his  education  and  was  on  a 
visit  to  his  home  in  Southampton.  He  was  not  yet  ordained,  but 
was  a  member  of  a  congregational  church  of  that  city.  It  was  for 
this  church  that  he  wrote  his  first  hymns  which  were  sung  from 
manuscript.  But  though  his  own  church  so  willingly  adopted  these 
new  hymns,  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years  before  Dr.  Watts'  hymns 
found  their  way  into  common  use.  Then  his  Psalms  and  original 
hymns  supplanted  all  others',  and  held  sway  for  more  than  a  century 
in  the  congregational  churches  of  England  and  America.  He  was 
the  pioneer  of  English  hymnody  and  wrote  perhaps  nearly  1000 
byimiB  and  Psalms  during  a  life  of  suffering  and  infirmity. 

But  Charles  Wesley  made  the  largest  contribution  to  the  church's 
treasury  of  song.  Some  writer:^  credit  him  with  seven  thousand 
hymns,  and  the  united  hymns  and  poems  of  the  three  brothers  Samuel, 
John  and  Charles,  fill  thirteen  volumes.  Not  only  is  Charles  Wesley 
the  most  voluminous  but  the  most  brilliant  of  all  English  hymn 
writers.  The  Methodist  Hymnal  edited  and  issued  first  in  1789  by 
John  Wesley  and  added  to  in  later  years,  was  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses the  exclusive  production  of  the  Wesley  family,  and  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  those  hymns  were  selected  from  the  best  hjonns  of 
hk  brother,  Charles. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  taking  quantity  and  quali- 
ty into  consideration,  Charles  Wesley  can  be  called  the  greatest  hymn 
writer  of  all  ages. 

These  two  Christian  ministers,  Watts  and  Wesley  could  not 
refmin  from  singing.  Their  hymns  are  not  the  product  of  mere 
•eholars,  but  of  souls  that  soared  naturally  on  the  wings  of  praise- 
Their  hymns  live  today  and  will  continue  to  be  used  in  the  church 
rf  Qod  for  centuries  to  come,  because  they  came  from  Christian  hearts 
*^d  from  minds  that  were  endowed  to  an  unusual  degree  with  the 
l»oetic  faculty.     When  the  church  of  Japan  gives  birth  to  a  Watts 
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and  a  Wesley  then  will  be  the  real  beginning  of  hymnody  in  this 
laud  and  not  before. 

Until  then  we  must  be  content  with  translations.  But  even 
translations  ought  to  be  made  by  men  who  have  not  only  the  lyric 
genius  and  necessary  scholarship^  but  whose  own  souls  have  paned 
through  some  deep  and  rich  religious  experiences.  It  was  the  pos- 
session of  these  qualities  that  made  John  Wesley  as  great  a  translator 
as  Charles  was  an  original  hymnist.  Some  of  John's  translations  fran 
the  German  like  '*  Jesus  thy  boundless  love  to  me  "  are  as  good  ai 
some  of  the  best  original  hymns,  and  will  probably  never  be  supplant- 
ed by  other  translations. 

When  the  true  Christian  poet  arises  in  Japan,  or  when  the  oi- 
dowed  translator  makes  his  appearance,  he  will  have  at  his  diqpoed 
a  vast  store  of  the  richest  Christian  hymns,  the  most  of  which  ham 
been  contributed  to  the  Christian  churches  during  the  last  thm 
hundred  years.  In  "  Julian's  Dictionaiy  of  Hymnology ''  alone  ihm 
are  references  to  400,000  Christian  hymns  dmwn  from  200  or  moie 
languages  and  dialects. 

Japan's  labors  in  Ihis  line  of  work  during  the  past  thirty  jeaa 
is  not  without  credit.  And  her  contribution  to  the  world's  stoAd 
hymns  is  not  to  be  despised.  Her  efforts  today  in  presenting  to  Ae 
Christian  church  in  her  own  midst  better  books,  with  richer  and  traer 
hymns,  cannot  fail  to  awaken  within  us  all  sympathetic  interest  and 
hopeful  courage. 

II.  The  second  division  of  our  topic  is — ^the  rise  of  Japaoev 
Hymnody. 

Before  relating  the  early  attempts  at  hymn-making  in  this  laad, 
let  me  briefly  sketch  the  b^innings  of  Protestant  Christianity  > 
Japan  and  glance  at  the  conditions  of  society  Avhich  the  early  mianoii' 
aries  found  here. 

It  is  customary  to  designate  the  period  between  1859  when  At 
first  missionaries  arrived,  and  1872  when  the  first  Protestant  Chuiek 
was  organized,  as  the  First  Period  of  Missionary  Effort. 

During  these  years  16  gentlemen,  14  married  ladies,  and  4 
unmarried  ladies  had  come  to  Japan  and  were  engaged  in  missioDiiT 
work  of  various  kinds. 
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These  34  persons  were  stationed  in  Kanagawa,  Yokdiama,  Tokyo, 
Osaka,  Kobe  and  Nagasaki. 

Not  only  were  the  Japanese  people  of  those  days  bitterly  opposed 
to  Christianity  but  there  were  few  who  were  willing  or  dared  to  receive 
anything  from  the  hands  of  these  religious  teachers. 

The  Classen  in  English  were  small  and  as  for  teaching  music, 
few  attempted  it.  We  are  quite  uncertain  as  to  the  amount  of  work 
the  two  pioneers  Dr.  Hepburn  and  Dr.  Verbeck  did  in  this  line.  Both 
of  them  were  musicians— one  could  play  the  flute  very  well  and  the 
o^her  the  organ. 

But  we  know  that  Dr.  Hepburn  did  attempt  at  one  time  to  teach 
some  Japanese  to  sing  English  hymns,  and  that  his  failure  led  him 
to  declare  atf  early  as  1861  that  no  Japanese  was  capable  of  singing 
an  English  tune.  The  Rev.  J.  Goble  also  must  have  ventured  early 
to  use  his  singing  gift.  But  in  this  first  period  we  know  nothing 
about  his  efiEbrts  in  this  direction  except  the  well-known  attempt  to 
translate  "  There  is  a  Happy  Land." 

The  first  Christian  services  were  held  in  the  house  of  Bev.  J.  H. 
Ballagh  on  the  spot  where  the  Kaigan  Church  now  stands.     That 
was  in  1866,  and  when  his  hoase  was  burnt  down  the  services  were 
zemoved  to  Dr.  Hepburn's  first  dispensary.     The  services  were  con- 
tinued in  this  place  till  Mr.  Ballagh^s  return  from  his  furlough  in 
America  in  1870,  when  the  services  were  changed  to  the  Kaigan 
lecture  room.     In  this  place  Mr.  Ballagh  conducted  a  school,  and  it 
was  in  this  school  that  the  first  Protestant  Church  organization  in 
Japan  took  place  on  Mat,  10th,  1872,  consisting  of  nine  young  men, 
pupils  from  the  school  and  two  Christians  that  had  been  baptized 
liefore.     It  ^va8  not  till  after  the  organization  of  this  church  that  the 
Sabbath  and  Wednesday  evening  prayer  meetings  were  held  in  the 
American  Mission  Home  at  No.  48  Bluff. 

,  But  before  1872  English  singing  was  taught  to  Japanese  and 
ftreigQ  children  in  Mrs.  Hepburn's  Sunday-school  held  in  the  dis- 
pensary. The  classes  for  Japanese  children  were  held  in  a  separate 
^tom  and  perhaps  at  a  separate  hour.  During  the  winter  of  1869-70 
tpi.  D.  C.  Qieene  made  freinient  visits  to  this  Sunday  school  and 
^•^  in  JBnglish  "  Jesus  Loves  me  "  and  other  hymns.     The  reason 
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why  this  hymn  figures  so  much  in  the  early  history  of  hymnology  in 
Japan  is  that  it  was  at  that  time  a  new  and  popular  Sunday-school 
hymn  in  America. 

Many  of  the  missionaries  tried  to  teach  English  hynms  to  young 
people  and  to  children  ;  but  to  Mrs.  J.  H.  Ballagh  belongs  the  credit 
of  having  first  succeeded  in  teaching  a  Japanese  to  carry  an  English 
tune.  She  was  teaching  a  class  of  Mr.  Ballagh's  pupils  in  the  latter 
part  of  1871  and  in  the  class  was  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Sbir 
mura  (afterwards  Dr.  Kushibe  of  Tokyo),  who  showed  talent  for 
singing.  Her  success  was  a  great  delight  to  Rev.  M.  Lyle,  the  diap- 
lain  of  the  English  Church  in  Yokohama,  a  great  lover  of  music,  and 
he  showed  his  satisfaction  in  a  practical  way  by  presenting  a  mrio£on 
to  Mrs.  Ballagh  to  assist  her  in  raising  up  more  singers. 

It  was  in  the  same  year  1871  that  Mrs.  Pierson  and  Miss  Ctotbj 
began  their  school  at  No.  48  Bluff.  A  morning  English  class  for 
young  men  was  opened,  and  an  afternoon  session  for  girls  and  women. 
To  both  of  these  classes  Mrs.  Pierson  taught  English  Hymns.  Sfe 
continued  this  teaching  for  about  four  years,  and  probably  did  mow 
than  any  other  missionary  in  those  early  days  to  give  a  knowledge  of, 
and  a  taste  for,  Christian  hymn-singing. 

We  must  not  forget  that  all  these  effects  to  teach  singing  before 
1872  were  made  with  English  hymns.  Japanese  hymnology  b^iw 
after  the  birth  and  organization  of  the  first  church  and  not  before* 
Prayer  in  Japanese  had  preceeded  the  organization. 

In  fact  prayer  in  the  Japanese  language  had  been  used  for  sefar- 
al  years  prior  to  this.  But  no  singing  in  Japanese  by  Japanese  was 
hoard  till  the  autumn  of  1872.  The  chief  reason  was  that  no  hymu 
had  been  translated ;  but  another  reason  was  that  the  missionaM 
were  dealing  with  a  people  who  were  unmusical,  whose  mumd 
faculty  had  not  been  cultivated. 

Even  from  a  Japanese  standpoint,  the  number  of  persons  who 
were  musicians  was  very  small.     This  was  because  the  better  cls« 
of  music  known  as  Oagahf^  of  which  the  No  (a  kind  of  operatic 
performance)    is  a  branch,  was    practised  only  among  the  higher 
classes.     The  secrets  of  the  art  seemed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  fator- 
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-ed  few.     Even  if  they  were  anxious  to  impart  their  knowledge  of  the 
art,  few  could  be  found  to  memorize  the  classic  masterpieces. 

The  common  and  popular  music  known  under  the  general  name 
of  Zckugaku  of  which  Jarori  no  Uta  (a  kind  of  musical  drama)  is  a 
branch,  is  supposed  to  have  b^un  about  the  year  1500.  It  was  used 
in  theatres  ;  and  this  is  the  kind  of  music  one  hears  in  the  tea  houses 
and  on  the  streets  to  the  accompanyment  of  the  Samisen,  (Japanese 
,gaitar)  As  the  GagaJcu  was  too  high  for  ordinary  people  so  the 
^hugcJcu  was  too  low  for  others. 

In  the  preface  to  "  A  Collection  of  Japanese  Koto  (Japanese 
harp  or  lyre)  Music  "  published  in  1888  by  the  Tokyo  Academy  of 
Music  which  is  under  Government  patronage,  it  is  stated,  "  Though 
most  of  the  pieces  contained  in  this  collection  are  selected  from  the 
better  portion  of  the  old  Koto  music,  yet  for  those  words  and  tunes 
occurring  therein  which  are  liable  to  offend  the  public  feelings  on 
acconnt  of  their  vulgarity  and  meanness,  pure  and  el^ant  ones  have 
been  substituted,  thus  preventing  their  baneful  effects  upon  the 
character."  This  short  extract  reveals  much  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
native  music  in  those  early  days. 

The  missionaries  found  a  people  for  the  greater  part  without 
Hiusical  knowledge  and  without  interest  in  things  musical. 

And  when  any  one  came  to  them  who  did  know  something  of 
Japanese  music,  it  was  found  to  have  so  little  in  common  with 
Soiopean  music  that  the  one  was  no  help  to  the  other.  So  the 
missionaries  at  first  had  not  only  to  translate  the  hymn  but  to 
adapt  the  tunc  and  teach  it. 

The  first  person  who  is  known  to  have  translated  a  hymn  into 
Japanese  is  the  Eev.  G.  Goble  who  was  connected  with  the  American 
Baptist  Mission  from  1860  to  1873.  The  date  of  his  hymn  is  not 
known  nor  has  any  one  seen  a  copy  of  it  in  print.  It  was  a  transla- 
tion of  "  There  is  Happy  Land  "  which  was  rendered  thus : — 
"  Yoi  kuni  arimas,  Taiso  empo 
Shinja  wa  sakaete,  Hikarizo." 

The  fcHin  as  it  appears  in  one  of  the  early  manuscript  books  is 
"  Tamoshii  kuni  wa  Toku  ari, 
Shinja  wa  sakae  Yorokobu." 
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Mr.  Goble's  crude  translation  has  caused  much  merriment 
among  the  Japanese  who  have  known  of  it.  But  a  modem  English 
congregation  familiar  with  the  hymn 

'*  Let  every  creature  rise  and  bring 
Peculiar  honors  to  our  King  " 
would  find  it  difficult  to  sing  the  following  early  version  without 
smiling : — 

"  Ye  monsters  of  the  bubbling  deep 

Your  Maker's  praises  shout, 

Up  from  the  sands  ye  coddlings  peep 

And  wag  your  tails  about." 

Mr.  Qoble's  translation  has  been  altered  so  many  times  by  later 
hands  that  the  present  form  has  no  relation  to  his  work.  And  thus 
has  it  happened  to  most  of  the  hymns  translated  by  the  early  mis- 
sionaries. 

"  It  is  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Goble  attempted  to  translate  any 
other  hymns.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  aft^r  he  had  left  Japan  he 
writes : — 

''In  regard  to  the  early  hymns  in  the  Japanese  language  I  cannot 
tell  you  much.  I  think  about  the  earliest  used  were  about  a  do«n 
that  I  had  written  on  large  scrolls  in  large  letters  so  that  when  one 
was  hung  up  before  the  people,  two  or  three  hundred  could  see  it, 
and  I  found  but  little  trouble  in  teaching  the  children  and  their 
parents  in  my  vernacular  school  to  sing  them  very  well  to  our 
familiar  tunes.  These  hynms  were  my  chief  stock  in  trade  with 
which  to  still  the  noisy  crowds  in  Kyoto  and  other  large  cities  even 
when  all  the  efforts  of  the  police  failed.  I  never  saw  any  other 
hjTnn  book  in  Japan  before  Dr.  N.  Brown's  first  publication.  Some 
other  missionaries  I  know  used  scrolls,  as  I  did  in  teaching  the 
l)eople  to  sing  Christian  hymns,  and  Dr.  Stout  of  the  Beformed 
Church  in  Nagasaki  had  the  largest  box  full  of  scrolls  I  ever  saw, 
many  more  finely  written  than  my  collection." 

There  are  many  expressions  in  this  letter  which  go  to  show  that 
it  refers  chiefly  if  not  entirely  to  a  period  after  he  left  the  mission  in 
1873  and  when  he  was  engaged  in  Bible  selling. 
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The  two  or  three  hundred  '*  people  who  could  see  the  charts  " 
and  the  "  noisy  crowds  "  which  the  "  police  failed  to  quiet  "  point 
clearly  to  the  time  when  he  travelled  with  a  Bible  cart  drawn  through 
the  streets  by  a  horse.  Dr.  J.  D.  Davis,  who  has  a  photograph  of 
this  Bible  cart,  referring  to  Mr.  Goble's  work  says,  "  Mr.  Goble  came 
to  Kyoto  about  1876  with  his  curious  Bible  cart.  He  stopped  at  my 
house,  and  had  his  cart  drawn  through  the  streets,  selling  portions  of 
the  Bible,  giving  tracts  and  preaching.  I  do  not  remember  his 
having  charts  of  hymns,  but  very  likely  he  had.  I  think  that  was 
the  first  time  he  came  to  Kyoto.  He  came  with  his  cart  and  horse 
overland." 

When  Mr.  Gk»ble  left  Kyoto  he  proceeded  south  as  far  as  Naga- 
saki and  it  was  during  that  visit  that  he  saw  Dr.  Stout's  scrolls. 
Dr.  Stout  says  that  his  own  charts  were  first  used  in  1875,  after  he 
himself  had  prepared  a  hymn  book  in  Nagasaki.  It  is  very  likely 
that  Mr.  Goble's  charts  were  enlarged  copies  of  hymns  already  in  use. 
And  although  he  says  that  Dr.  N.  Brown's  book  was  the  first  he  saw 
in  Japan,  we  now  know  that  there  were  two  or  three  published 
before  his. 

The  second  hymn  to  receive  the  attention  of  the  early  mission- 
aries who  aspired  to  become  poets  was  "Jesus  Loves  me,'^  about 
which  mention  has  already  been  made. 

There  U  a  conflict  of  opinion,  and  much  confusing  testimony 
concerning  the  author  of  this  translation.  If,  as  one  says.  Dr.  Hep- 
bum  attempted  a  translation  of  this  hymn  in  1869  or  1870  then  to 
him  belongs  the  credit  of  being  the  first  translator.  But  although 
Dr.  Hepburn  in  a  letter  recently  sent  to  Japan  mentions  his  attempts 
at  two  other  hymns  he  says  nothing  about  "  Jesus  Loves  me."  It  has 
for  years  been  the  general  belief  tliat  Miss  Crosby  made  the  first 
translation  some  time  in  1872.  This  is  what  she  herself  writes : — 
"The  school  at  212  Bluff,  Yokohama  was  opened  in  August,  1871  (at 
48  Bluff  where  it  remained  only  a  year),  and  from  the  first,  or  a  very 
few  months  from  the  beginning,  the  children  were  taught  to  sing, 
altiioagh  we  had  only  one  or  two  hymns  at  that  time ;  one  of  these 
was,  ''Jesus  Lotes  me,'^  a  translation  that  I  had  made  with  my 
tsach^  Mr.  S.  Otsubo,  which  was  altered  into  the  one  now  in  use. 
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But  Rev.  O.  H.  Gulick,  gives  this  version  of  the  birth  of  this 
hymn.  "  When  we  were  attending  the  convention  in  Yokohama  in 
September  1872  (for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  way  for  a  Japanese 
translation  of  the  Bible)  we  noticed  that  they  used  only  English 
hymns  in  their  meetings.  I  asked  Mr.  Ballagh  why  they  did  not 
translate  some  hymns  into  Japanese.  As  we  were  about  to  leave 
Yokohama  to  return  to  Osaka,  Mr.  Ballagh  brought  us  these  two 
hymns  ("  Jesus  Loves  me  "  and  "  There  is  a  Happy  Laud  "),  and  I 
have  a  strong  impression  that  one  of  them  or  part  of  one  of  them  he 
said  he  translated.  Probably  it  was  "  Yesu  ware  wo  Aisu."  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  chorus  was  '  Hai  Yesu  aisu/  These  translations  which 
Mr.  Ballagh  gave  me  must  have  had  rhyme  and  metre  enough  to  he 
sung  for  we  used  them  right  away.*' 

Mr.  Ballagh^s  own  testimony  agrees  with  the  above,  and  he  also 
adds  "  Miss  Crosby  is  entitled  to  the  first  two  lines  at  least,  and 
possibly  to  the  chorus." 

On  the  other  hand  Rev.  H.  Loomis  is  very  certain  that  he  and 
Eev.  M.  Okuno  made  the  first  translation  that  was  used  in  public;  he 
says  Mr.  Ballagh  gave  to  Mr.  Okuno  a  literal  translation  of  '•  Jesus 
Loves  me  "  about  the  Summer  of  1873.  His  translation  of  the  line 
*'  For  the  Bible  tells  me  so  "  was  "  Seisho  wa  so  hanashimasu,"  hut 
Mr.  Okuno  would  not  have  it  that  wjjy,  insisting  that  the  Bible  did 
not  speak.  The  construction  of  Mr.  Ballagh's  translation  into  a 
hynm  was  the  first  work  that  Mr.  Okuno  and  I  attempted*  The 
chorus  at  first  was  "  Hai  Yesu  aisu  "  but  as  that  was  too  much  of  a 
breach  of  poetical  license,  I  made  the  change  of  Hai  to  -a  in  the 
second  edition  of  the  Presbyterian  Hymn  Book." 

Mr.  Okimo  himself  says,  "  Miss  Crosby  and  Mr.  Otsubo  imper- 
fectly (fukanzen  ni)  translated  ''  Jesus  Loves  me  ",  and  therefore  fiw 
or  six  persons  took  a  hand  at  improving  it.  All  the  early  hymns 
made  in  the  region  of  Yokohama  were  brought  to  me  for  correctioDi 
whether  translated  by  foreigners  or  not." 

Dr.  Honda  says  Mr.  Ballagh  translated  "  Jesus  Loves  me '';  tat 
five  or  six  persons  criticized  and  altered  it  so  that  the  original  became 
extinct.  One  form  of  it  was  as  1  remember  it  '^  Yesu  ware  wo  aiflif 
Sayo  Seisho  mosu.*' 
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How  is  it  posruhle  for  ua  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  about  this 
matter,  when  the  impressions  of  the  actors  themselves  who  are  still 
living  do  not  agree  ?  We  may  at  least  say  that  Mr.  Okuno  gave  the 
form  to  the  first  translation  that  was  used  in  public.  That  form  is 
this: 

"  Yosu  ware  wo  aimi 

Seisho  ni  zo  shimosu, 
Kisureba  kotachi 

Yowaki  mo  tsuyoi, 
Hai  Yesu  aisu, 
Hai  Yesu  aisu, 
Hai  Yesu  aisu, 
So  Seisho  shimesu.'* 

And  it  is  quite  probable  that  Mr.  Okuno  at  least  had  seen  the  other 
translations,  and  that  the  first  form  printed  by  Mr.  Loomis  was  a 
combination  of  all  of  them.  This  is  what  Mr.  Okuno  declares  them 
to  be. 

Soon  after  this  some  other  missionaries  with  the  assistance  of 
their  teachers,  and  quite  a  number  of  Japanese,  translated  hymns, 
some  of  which  remain  to-day  almost  in  their  original  form. 

It  would  make  this  sketch  too  long  to  mention  them  all  here. 
But  I  hope  some  day  to  append  to  this  paper  an  account  of  the  trans- 
lators and  composers  of  all  our  Japanese  hymns  as  far  as  can  be 
known. 

These  early  hymns  were  gathered  together  and  used  at  first  in 
inanuscript.  This  was  done  in  Yokohama,  Osaka  and  Nagasaki. 
Dr.  Stout  writes  "  In  Nagasaki  the  first  singing  was  in  English,  but 
in  1874  we  began  to  use  a  few  Japanese  hymns,  copies  of  which  Mr. 
Ballagh  had  sent  me  in  Roman  script.  Soon  after  this  I  tried  my 
hand  at  hymn  making,  Mr.  Bonner  who  was  in  the  government 
•chool  in  the  city,  and  interested  in  the  press  in  the  Settlement^ 
printed  some  English  hymns  upon  large  sheets,  for  use  in  the  Sun- 
^7-achool  we  had,  and  in  the  same  form  struck  off  a  number  of  copies 
^my  first  efforts  at  rendering  hymns  into  Jai)anese.  I  send  yon 
herewith  a  copy  of  the  first  two  hymns  thus  printed.      "  Tasuke  " 
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(Salvation)  was  my  fii-st.  If  you  laugh  as  heartily  over  these  as  I 
have  after  a  recent  unearthing  of  the  sheet,  it  will  well  repay  you  a- 
perusal.'' 


TASZKE. 


Jacob  no  ido  ni, 

Jesus  szwarishi; 
SeiHsui  no  nagare  wo 

Midz-kumi  kikishi. 

Saido  no  jiu  wo  shaas, 
Saido  no  jiu  wo  shasz, 
Saido  hito  ni  oyobu ; 
Saido  no  jiu  wo  shasz. 

Mai-nichi  hi-nin  ga 

An-ya  ni  tachishi; 
Shu-jin  szgiru  toki  ni, 

Me  wo  naoshishi. 

I-zok'  no  fa-jin  wa 

Megumi  wo  koishii; 

Kito  komeshi  shoni  ga 
Eiu  ni  naorishi. 

Bethesda  ike  ni, 

Chiu-bu-nin  zaseshi; 
I  wo  tanomi  maye  ni, 

Tatte  to  tszgeshi. 

Shu  an-shin  sasayo, 

To-zok'  sakebishi; 
To-jitsz  ware  ten  ni  szmo, 

Jesus  kotayeshi. 
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We  now  come  to  another  difficult  question  which  cannot  at  pre- 
sent be  definitely  decided,  viz :  "  AThat  was  the  first  Protestant 
hrmn  book  printed  in  Japan  ?  " 

In  June  1872  the  Rev.  H.  Loomis  arrived  in  Japan.  He  feels 
sure  that  he  prepared  a  little  book  of  about  16  Japanese  hynins,  and 
published  them  in  the  latter  part  of  1873.  Only  a  few  copies  were 
issued  and  these  were  in  use  only  about  one  year.  Mr.  Okuno  was 
Mr.  Loomis'  teacher  at  that  time  and  his  testimony  bears  a  little  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Loomis*  impressions,  for  he  says  "  about  the  year  1873 
I  wrote  the  copy  for  a  book  of  sixteen  hymns."  But  in  another  letter 
he  writes,  "  I  made  the  copy  of  the  first  hymn  book  about  1872." 
This  latter  statement  weakens  the  testimony  of  the  former  because  wa 
know  that  no  Japanese  hjTnns  were  printed  in  1872.  The  Bev.  A. 
Segawa  of  Nagasaki  also  writes,  "  The  first  book  published  in  Yoko- 
hama was  about  1873,  but  I  am  not  siu*e.  Mr.  Okuno  prepared  most 
of  it."  And  the  Rev.  K.  Ibuka  says  "  in  the  year  1873  or  74  ten 
hymns  or  more  were  gathered  into  a  small  book." 

This  completes  the  testimony  I  liave  been  able  to  gather  in  favor 
of  this  early  publication,  and  much  of  it  is  uncertain. 

On  the  other  hand  Dr.  Greene  in  a  letter  written  from  Yoko- 
hama in  1874  speakb  of  "  a  hymn  book  recently  published  by  Mr. 
Loomis." 

Dr.  Stout  of  Nagasaki  writing  recently  says,  "  Our  own  book  saw 
the  light  in  the  Autumn  of  1874,  and  the  book  we  had  in  hand  from 
Yokohama  must  have  been  brought  out  not  later  than  the  middle  of 
that  year.  But  whether  it  dates  back  to  '73  or  not  I  cannot  tell.  I 
am  quite  sure  however  that  it  is  a  copy  of  the  first  book  of  the  kind 
ever  published.  I  send  you  the  identical  book  we  used."  On  ex- 
amination the  book  was  found  not  to  correspond  with  the  description 
given  of  the  book  alleged  to  have  been  printed  in  1873.  There  are 
no  copies  of  this  book  to  be  found  and  none  of  the  missionaries  re- 
member it.  And  yet  Mr.  Loomis  seems  so  certain  of  his  position  that 
his  book  publishetl  in  1874  was  an  altered  and  slightly  enlarged 
edition  of  the  books  of  1873  that  I  can  hardly  believe  that  he  is 
mistaken  in  this  matter. 

The  first  book  that  we  feel  certain  about  is  a  snoall  collection  of 
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eight  hymns  compiled  and  published  by  Mr.  S.  Maeda  and  other 
Japanese  Christians  in  April,  1874,  at  the  time  of  the  organization 
of  the  first  Kiimiai  Churcli  in  Kobe.  These  hymns  were  composed 
by  Eevs.  Greene,  Davis,  Gordon  and  Matsuyama,  and  two  or  three 
were  received  in  manuscript  from  Yokohama. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  Bev.  T.  Matsuyama  appears  in  the 
-work  of  making  hymns.  The  most  popular  hymns  in  the  present 
Union  Hymn  Book,  (Shinsen  Sambika)  are  liis  compositions.  He  is  at 
present  reviewing  the  manuscript  of  a  new  Episcopal  hymn  book  to 
be  published  next  year.  His  name  and  that  of  Bev.  M.  Okuno  have 
been  associated  with  Japanese  hymnody  for  nearly  thirty  years — and 
they  will  be  gratefully  remembered  as  the  pioneers  in  this  wort 
among  the  Japanese  Christians.  No  others  have  contributed  so  many 
hymns  that  remain  in  use  to  the  present  day.  Neither  of  them  is  an 
English  scholar,  and  the  fact  that  their  own  compositions  are  not 
•translations  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  for  their  success. 

This  little  book  of  eight  hymns  took  ite  form  from  a  few  sheets 
which  ilev.  D.  C.  Greene  had  printed  with  poor  success  in  a  small 
lithograpliic  i)ress.  The  book  is  not  a  copy  of  any  previous  collec- 
tion ;  and  if  the  alleged  book  of  1873  is  ruled  oiit  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  first  Protestant  hymn  book  printed  in  Japan.  But  we  must  not 
forget  that  many  of  the  missionaries  and  Japanese  Christians  were 
using  manuscript  books  before  this  time. 

In  addition  to  the  Kobe  small  book,  five  others  appeared  in  1874 
These  five  are  the  first  that  can  properly  be  called  church  hymnab, 
and  were  compiled  by  representatives  of  five  Missions. 

The  first  consists  of  19  hymns,  translated,  coUectal  and  corrected 
by  Bev.  H.  Loomis  and  M.  Okuno,  probably  in  June.  It  is  general- 
ly known  as  the  First  Yokohama  Book,  and  has  already  hem 
mentioned  as  "  the  first  book  of  the  kind  published  in  Japan." 

The  second  book  was  compiled  in  Nov.  by  the  Bev.  N.  Brown, 
D.  D.,  of  the  Baptist  Mission.  It  contains  27  hymns.  Dr.  Brown 
arrived  in  Japan  in  Feb.  1873,  and  in  less  than  one  year  he  had 
made  a  versification  of  the  Lord^s  Prayer  which  is  in  use  to-day— and 
which  appears  for  the  first  time  in  this  book.  He  was  quick  in 
acquiring  languages,  fond  of  hymn-\\Titing  and  had  a  printing  press. 
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all  of  which  helped  him  to  produce  this  book  so  soon  after  coming, 
to  this  comitry. 

The  third  book  is  a  union  book  prepared  in  Nagasaki  in  Nov. 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Stout,  D.  D.,  of  the  Reformed  Minion  and  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  Davison,  D.  D.,  of  the  Methodist  Mission  assisted  by  their 
teachers  Rev.  A.  Segawa  and  T.  Asuga.  In  the  preparation  of  this 
book  the  First  Yokohama  Book  was  freely  drawn  upon ;  but  there 
were  contributions  by  the  compilers  themselves.  If  this  united  effort 
of  the  Reformed  and  Methodist  Missions  had  continued  and  had 
embraced  other  Missions  in  the  early  stages  of  Christian  work  in  Japan 
I  think  that  all  Christian  publications,  since  that  date  while  they 
might  have  been  fewer  in  numbers,  would  have  been  of  a  much  higher 
d^iee  of  excellence. 

The  fourth  bocjk  of  the  year  saw  the  light  in  Dec.  1874,  and 
having  the  assistance  of  the  earlier  publications  it  was  the  largest, 
and  is  the  first  book  to  contain  chants.  The  compiler  was  J.  C. 
Berry,  M.  D.,  of  the  American  Board  who  gives  this  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  book.  "  I  spent  the  summer  of  1874  at  Arima  compiling 
a  hymn  book  in  Japanese,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Kimura,  then 
a  medical  student  with  me  and  afterwards  a  physician  in  Kobe  and 
a  deacon  in  the  Kobe  church. 

*'  I  spent  much  time  in  getting  chants  to  music,  and  these  being 
more  like  the  Japanese  method  of  singing  were  acceptable  to  them 
and  successfully  used.  On  the  cover  of  the  book  is  the  text  "  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  to  men  " — the 
best  thing  about  it.  Just  before  having  it  printed  I  sent  a  copy  of 
the  manuscript  to  Rev.  S.  K.  Brown,  D.  D.,  then  visiting  in  Kobe, 
and  the  special  thing  the  dear  old  doctor  selected  to  compliment  me 
on  was  the  cover." 

Another  point  in  which  this  book  differs  from  its  predecessors — 
it  had  a  special  edition  in  Roman  characters  prepared  by  Rev.  J.  D. 
Davis.  In  Dr.  N.  Brown's  book  of  the  previous  month  the  Kana  and 
the  JSomaji  were  interlined — ^and  he  was  fortunate  in  having  the 
book  printed  on  his  own  press.  Rev.  J.  D.  Davis  had  great  trouble^ 
in  getting  his  little  book  printed. 

It  was  among  the  first  products  of  Enam^  press  in  Kobe.    The 
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printer  CDiild  not  easily  read  the  writing  and  made  a  great  many 
mistakes.  Dr.  Davis  corrected  the  proof  three  times,  and  then  growing 
weary  of  waiting  told  the  printer  to  "  go  ahead  on  that."  The  book 
contains  only  39  hymns  and  chants,  but  the  printer  having  only 
enough  type  to  set  up  half  the  hymns  had  to  knock  down  his  type 
in  order  to  set  up  the  remaming  half.  When  the  final  proof  came 
and  the  doctor  wanted  to  make  changes  it  could  not  be  done,  and  8D 
the  mistakes  were  perpetuated.  The  fifth  and  last  book  of  this  yew 
was  printed  just  before  Christmas.  It  contains  20  hymns  and  ww 
<5ompiled  by  the  Bev.  Y.  Kumano.  The  copy  was  written  by  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Okimo,  and  the  book  was  printed  in  Yokohama  for  use  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city. 

Concerning  these  five  books  printed  in  1874  it  should  be  said 
-that  at  that  early  day  such  work  entailed  much  labor  on  the  part  of 
translators  and  compilers. 

They  all  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  missionary  body  and  the 
Japanese  churches.  Among  the  missionaries,  special  mention  shoold 
be  made  of  the  Bev.  H.  Loomis  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  whose 
first  book  embodied  a  good  deal  of  valuable  work.  But  the  mision- 
aries  would  have  been  helpless  in  this  difficult  task  if  God  had  not 
raised  up  the  Bevs.  Okuno  and  Matsuyama  and  others  for  this  speciid 
work. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  a  description  of  all  the  34 
hymn  and  tune  books  that  have  been  published  since  Protestant 
Christianity  came  to  Japan.  Nor  is  there  space  for  any  notice  of  the 
19  books  of  a  miscellaneous  character  that  have  been  prepared  for 
use  in  Sunday-schools,  Gospel  Meetings,  Kindergartens,  &c. 

A  complete  list  is  printed  in  the  appendix. 

A  few  books  were  published  after  the  year  1874  which  call  for 
a  word  or  two. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Dr.  N.  Brown's  first  book  with  the 
Boman  character.  He  also  was  the  pioneer  in  tune-books.  In 
1876  he  himself  printed  a  hymn  book  of  62  hymns  which  contains 
also  a  large  number  of  tunes  in  the  sol-fa  notation.  A  brief  de- 
scription of  the  notation  and  a  few  instnictions  are  given  to  teacher 
Altogether  it  is  a  remarkable  book  for  those  times. 
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'flic  aDnual  meeting  of  the  Metliodi^t  Church  in  Japan  appoint- 
ed the  Bev.  J.  C.  Davison  in  1876  to  prepare  a  book  especially  for 
their  churches.  Previous  to  this  the  Methodist  Christians  had  been 
using  the  union  hymn  book  of  Nagasaki  or  the  Presbyterian  books 
cf  Yokohama.  The  first  Methodist  Hymnal  appeared  in  1879 
with  53  hymns  and  6  tunes.  This  book  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  to  contain  music  in  the  staif  notation,  and  with  the  music 
in  four  parts. 

About  the  same  time—perhaps  a  few  months  earlier,  the  Bev. 
W.  B.  Wright  of  the  S.  P.  G.  Mission  compiled  a  small  book  of  26 
bymns  in  Tokyo  for  the  use  of  the  Episcopal  Churches. 

To  the  Bev.  W.  W.  Curtis  of  the  American  Board  Mission  be- 
longs the  credit  of  preparing  the  first  complete  hymn  and  tune  book 
in  Japan.  The  music  was  printed  from  wooden  l)lock8,  and  therefore 
it  was  defective  in  many  points :  but  l)eing  the  first  complete  tune 
liook  it  was  heartily  welcomed  and  found  a  place  in  a  large  number 
of  churches  outside  the  congregational  body.  This  was  in  the  year 
1882. 

The  Eev.  J.  C.  Davison  of  the  Methodist  Mission  improved  <m 
this  book  in  1886,  and  with  the  appearance  of  his  book  a  distinct 
advance  was  made  in  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  Hymnal. 

This  edition  owed  much  to  the  arduous  labors  of  Mrs.  Ei  lyenaga 
in  translating  very  many  of  the  new  hymns. 

The  book  contained  nearly  twice  &s  many  hymns  as  Mr.  Curtis' 
book  and  had  the  advantage  of  clear  printing  of  the  music,  because 
the  stereotype  plates  had  been  brought  from  New  York  specially  for 
this  bode.  It  also  contained  the  first  music  for  the  Japanese  metre 
with  57577  syllables  in  each  verse. 

A  very  interesting  specimen  of  a  tune  book  was  printed  in  Naga- 
saki, in  1884  compiled  by  the  Eev.  A.  Segawa.  Each  note  and 
musical  sign  was  stamped  by  hand  and  it  seems  as  though  in  the 
printing,  one  set  of  clefs  was  made  to  do  service  for  all  the  tunes. 

A  still  further  advance  was  made  in  1890  when  the  Presbyteri- 
ans and  Congregationalists  unitedly  issued  u  hymn  and  tune  book, 
the  imisic  of  which  was  printed  with  the  first  type  made  and  set  up 
n  Jf^on.     This  book  would  have  appeared  earlier  but  for  the  unfor- 
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tnnate  affair  of  the  burning  of  Bev.  Geo.  AUchin's  library  in  Osaka, 
with  most  of  the  manuscripts. 

The  pattern  for  this  type  was  imported  by  Mr.  Allchin  from 
Boston,  who  together  with  the  Bev.  G.  F.  Verbeck,  D.D.,  edited  the 
book  and  compiled  the  music.  A  laige  and  efficient  committee  of 
Japanese  among  whom  the  pioneers  Okuno  and  Matsuyama  appear, 
worked  arduously  on  this  book  which  has  been  in  use  for  more  than 
ten  years  by  a  large  number  of  Episcopal  and  other  churches,  besides 
the  two  denominations  for  which  it  was  prepared.  One  of  the  edi- 
tions of  this  book  was  a  complete  tune  book  in  the  tonic  sol-fii 
notation  transliterated  by  the  Bev.  Geo.  Allchin.  He  is  also  credit- 
ed with  being  the  father  of  the  tonic  sol-fa  system  in  Japan.  Dr. 
N.  Brown's  book  of  1876  contains  some  features  of  the  sol-fa  nota- 
tion^ but  it  is  not  the  tonic  sol-fa  system.  It  should  be  said  in 
passing  that  although  the  music  in  this  Union  Hymn  Book  (Shinsoi 
Sambika)  exhibits  the  first  tyi>e  made  in  Japan  and  is  the  fink 
complete  tune  book  printed  by  the  Japanese  it  is  not  in  fact  the  fint 
music  type  that  had  been  set  up  by  Japanese.  Dr.  N.  Brown  had  a 
font  of  music  type  in  his  printing  office,  and  as  early  as  1881  Mr. 
A.  A.  Bennett  of  the  Baptist  Mission  in  Yokohama  taught  some 
Japanese  in  the  printing  office  to  set  up  a  few  tunes  with  this  type. 
A  specimen  of  this  work  can  be  seen  in  "  The  Crysanthemum  *  for 
Nov.  1881. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  Shinsen  Sambika  in  1890,  the 
Yokohama  Bunsha  printing  company  have  proved  their  efficiency  in 
producing  a  page  of  music  equal  to  some  of  the  best  work  done  in 
western  lands.  Besides  numerous  music  books  for  Japan  they  have 
printed  a  hymn  and  tune  book  for  North  China  and  Corea. 

With  the  exception  of  a  hymn  and  tune  book  compiled  by  the 
Bt.  Bev.  J.  H.  Foss  of  the  S.  P.  G.  Mission  for  use  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  1892,  all  books  published  since  1890  have  been  pr^aitd 
by  committees,  and  have  had  no  special  features  to  call  for  mentkm 
here. 

The  Bev.  J.  Batchelor  of  the  C.  M.  S.  translated  34  hymns  m 
1895  for  the  Ainu  Episcopal  Christians.     In  this  book  the  BoiBtf 
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uucter  IB  used  and  any  one  can  see  at  a  glance  what  an  entirely 
Ferent  tongue  the  Ainu  language  is  from  the  Japanese. 

And  their  voices  also  are  different  for  the  Ainu  speaks  as  well 
sings  in  low,  sweet  and  subdued  tones. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  at  the  present  time  no  less  than 
ur  denominations  are  preparing  a  revision  of  their  hymn  books  and 
may  look  for  two  or  three  new  and  enlarged  hymnals  before  the 
d  of  1891. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  church  hymnals  there  have  been 
blished  17  song  books  for  special  uses. 

Miss  A.  E,  Howe^s  two  song  books  for  the  Bandeigarten  are  so 
jtinctively  Christian  that  they  deserve  to  be  classed  among  hymn 
oks.  There  are  no  less  than  four  smaH  collections  of  Christian 
mns. 

Col.  F.  Wright  of  the  Salvation  Army  compiled  the  first  book 
r  their  services  in  1895.  Since  that  time  two  or  three  collections 
r  special  use  in  Gospel  services  have  been  published,  of  which  the 
5v,  B.  F.  Buxtons  "  Songs  of  Salvation  "  is  perhaps  the  best.  Let 
now  consider 

IIL     The  Quality  of  the  Hynmals. 

It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  criticize  the  hymn's  translated  and 
mpiled  30  years  ago— and  to  make  complaints  against  the  trans- 
bions  even  of  the  present  day. 

When  we  read  such  a  crude  piece  of  rhyming  which  has  al- 
ftdy  been  quoted  and  which  passed  for  poetry  in  some  churches  in 
igland  150  years  ago,  we  may  well  be  grateful  that  the  hymn's 
lich  the  Japanese  Christians  sing  to-day^  although  not  satisfao- 
ry,  are  less  crude. 

When  the  missionaries  tried  their  hand  at  hymn  making,  it  was 
»t  because  any  of  them  felt  the  lyric  fire  burning  in  their  bones, 
it  it  was  because  they  felt  that  they  must  have  some  hymns  for  the 
luistian  to  sing. 

To  establish  Christianity  in  Japan  without  sacrod  song  was  to 
>prive  the  worship  of  God  of  one  of  its  essential  elements.  They 
lew  also  that  convermonB  come  more  often  through  the  heart  than 
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throagh  the  head.  To  be  sure  the  true  basis  of  emotions  that  are 
useful  in  religious  worship  is  thought.  And  if  some  of  the  early 
hymns  lacked  profound  thoughts,  or  did  not  carry  the  singer  to  the 
highest,  most  rapturous  emotions,  it  was  not  because  the  miasionaries 
did  not  know  what  was  essential  to  a  true  hymn.  A  few  of  them 
had  written  some  acceptable  verse  in  English,  but  on  account  of  the 
limitations  of  their  knowledge  of  the  Japanese  tongue,  they  were 
unable  to  give  little  more  than  the  bare  meaning  of  the  English 
hymn^  to  their  teachers.  They  were  to  a  large  degree  helpless,  and 
although  they  knew  that  a  hymn  should  first  of  all  have  poetry  they 
could  not  produce  it.  But  it  is  not  true  as  some  one  said  years  ago 
that  Matsuyama,  Okuno  and  their  colleagues  lacked  even  the  fainteBt 
glimmer  of  the  poetical  sense. 

When  these  men  were  untrammelled  by  translation  ibej 
produced  some  hymns  that  are  true  poetry  and  that  will  live  in  the 
Japanese  church  for  a  long  time. 

These  men  had  never  been  accustomed  to  any  other  than  the 
Japanese  metre  7  s  &  5  s.  This  difficulty  of  reconcDing  Western 
hymn-tunes  providing  for  6  &  8  syllables,  with  the  Japanese  metre 
which  calls  for  only  7  and  5  was  early  recognized. 

In  1878  at  a  Missionary  Conference  in  Tokyo  it  was  recommend- 
ed Ist  that  all  hymns  should  if  possible  be  native  productions. 

2nd.     That  they  should  be  in  the  metre  of  the  native  poetry. 

3rd.     That  no  attempt  should  be  made  at  rhyme. 

The  last  point  had  reference  to  the  early  custom  of  trying  to 
make  the  lines  of  the  Japanese  hymn  rhyme  as  in  English.  But  tiui 
was  abandoned  as  soon  as  it  became  known  that  rhyme  did  not  enter 
into  Japanese  poetry.  And  it  was  soon  found  that  recommendatkoi 
No.  2.  could  not  be  carried  out.  One  or  two  hymn  books  are  in  ex- 
istence which  contain  only  hymns  in  the  Japanese  metre.  Bat  wbare 
were  the  tunes  to  come  from  for  such  hymns  ?  If  there  were  but 
few  poets  among  the  missionaries  there  were  fewer  musicians  who 
could  compose  a  tune.  If  the  missionaries  had  waited  till  they 
could  find  the  Japanese  who  was  endowed  both  with  the  Christian 
sense  and  the  lyrical  feeling  they  would  have  waited  till  now.  And 
if  such  a  man  had  arisen  in  those  early  days  and  had  followed  hk 
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own  bent  and  had  composed  nothing  but  hymns  in  the  Japanese 
metre  such  hymns  might  have  been  recited  but  they  -could  not  all 
have  been  sung,  unless  the  Christians  had  followed  the  method  of  the 
Buddhist  pilgrims  who  sing  their  33  songs  to  one  tune. 

Perhaps  the  fairest  criticism  that  can  be  made  against  many  of 
the  hymns,  especially  those  that  are  translations,  is  not  that  they  are 
in  a  foreign  metre,  but  that  they  have  no  metre.  The  translator  has 
done  little  more  than  arranged  his  words  in  six  or  seven  or  eight 
syllables  as  the  case  may  be.  And  we  all  feel — the  translators  as 
much  as  any — that  many  of  the  later  translated  hymns,  true  though 
they  may  be  to  the  original,  are  simply  prose  and  lack  the  poetic 
element.  The  flavor  of  a  hymn  is  in  its  figures  and  suggestions,  and 
it  is  only  a  poet  that  can  leave  the  plain  road  of  prose  and  take 
flights  in  imagination.  Instead  of  wasting  our  time  in  exposing 
faults  which  we  all  admit,  we  ought  to  be  grateful  that  these  very 
hymns  have  not  altogether  failed  to  kindle  devotional  feelings. 
And  this  after  all  is  the  main  object  of  a  hymn. 

One  of  the  earliest  photographers  in  Japan  was  Shimoda 
Benjio — still  living  in  Tokyo.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  while  his 
mother  was  sick  he  taught  her  about  Christ  and  taught  her  some 
hymns  which  she  loved  to  sing  herself.  She  was  baptized  and  soon 
after  died,  singing  "  Jesus  Loves  me.'^ 

Two  lines  of  this  hjrmn  are  engraved  on  her  tombstone  in  Yoko- 
hama. And  many  a  Christian  in  sickness  and  in  trouble  found 
ixmifort  and  delight  in  those  early  hymns. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Okuno  tells  a  story  about  one  of  his  own  hymns. 
Many  yean  ago  he  was  sick  in  Tsukiji  Hospital  and  while  there 
composed  a  hymn  boning 

"  Kami  no  shimobe  naru 
Tobu  wo  mireba." 
He  sang  it  on  two  or  three  evenings  while  lying  in  bed  until  the 
director  of  the  hospital  came  and  rebuked  him  for  making  so  much 
noise. 

i  A  friend  in  Hawai  sent  Dr.  Hepburn  a  gift  of  30  yen  to  be 
xiBoA  in  publishing  a  tract  on  "  The  Cross.^'  Mr.  Okuno  corrected 
tke  translation  and  at  the  close  of  the  tract  comi)osed  and  printed  a 
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translation  of  the  hymn.  "  When  I  survey  the  wondrous  cross.'^ 
Often  when  Mr.  Okuno  preached  he  used  the  tract  as  a  text,  and 
sang  the  hymn  at  the  close  of  the  sermon. 

Let  me  insert  here  a  letter  which  I  received  from  one  of  the 
early  Christians  who  at  my  request  gave  me  his  opinion  of  the  early 
attempt  at  making  and  singing  hymns. 

*'  When  I  entered  the  Doshisha  the  singing  was  very  bad.  One 
hymn  read 

*'  On  seisho  no  imi  wo 
Etoku  sum  yo  ni," 
and  this  was  so  foolish  that  I  had  no  desire  to  sing  any  praises  to 
Grod,  because  it  made  God  foolish  in  the  eyes  of  thoughtful  men. 
When  others  sang  I  bowed  my  head  in  prayer.  I  not  only  disliked 
to  hear  the  people  around  me  singing  but  was  ashamed  to  have  even 
a  betto  or  kurumahiki  hear  such  nonsense. 

"  But  I  wondered  especially  that  scholars  like  Dr.  Neesima  and 
the  missionary  teachers  could  open  their  mouths  and  seriously  sing 
such  stuff. 

"  There  were  some  hymns  that  were  not  so  bad,  probably  Mr» 
Matsuyama^s  hymns.  But  the  singers  were  not  able  to  distingnisk 
between  the  good  and  the  bad,  because  the  Christians  of  that  day 
were  not  scholars. 

'^  At  that  time  only  priests  and  old-time  scholars  were  able  to 
understand  anything  about  hymns,  and  such  people  hearing  for  thfr 
first  time  Christian  songs  must  have  had  very  strange  feelings,  a* 
people  do  to-day  on  hearing  the  prayers  and  hymns  of  the  TenrikjQL 

'^  Such  songs  used  seriously  by  Christians  incited  much  ridicule' 
among  priests  and  others.  I  told  one  of  the  missionaries  that  I  did 
not  care  to  sing  such  hymns,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  understand  my 
feelings,  for  it  was  not  expected  that  if  Japanese  did  not  appreciate 
the  ridiculousness  of  the  thing,  foreigners  could. 

"  Among  the  hymns  was  one  translated  by  a  missionary  wfaioii 
runs  thus  "  Yesu  ni  oido,  Tesu  ni  oide."  The  pupils  laughed  ao 
much  at  this  that  another  missionary  altered  it  to  '*  Yesu  ni  iiaflBhai| 
Yesu  ni  iraashai.'^  This  was  worse  still  and  increased  the  laughing 
so  much  that  no  one  could  sing  it.     The  missionaries  starod  and 
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wondered  what  was  the  matter  with  the  hjnnnH.  This  ridiculous 
«tate  of  things  was  more  than  I  could  endure.  There  was  no  mistake 
with  the  translation,  but  with  a  hymn  feeling  is  more  important 
than  mere  meaning.  The  meaning  may  be  ever  so  clear  but  if  there 
is  no  beauty,  grace  nor  high  thought,  the  hymn  will  not  aflFect  any 
one.  And  the  feeling  depends  entirely  on  the  choice  of  proper  words. 
The  change  of  even  one  word  will  make  a  hymn  comical,  and  the 
missionaries  at  that  time  were  not  able  to  perceive  this.  If  people 
laugh  and  feel  amused  when  praising  God  it  does  more  injury  than 
good. 

"  Since  those  days  the  hymns  have  been  altered  for  the  most  part 
for  the  better  but  a  few  ridiculous  hymns  of  the  type  of  the  one 
1  have  cited  at  the  beginning  of  my  letter  still  remain.  When  the 
liymns  were  given  out  in  the  chapel,  I  covered  my  ears  and  wanted 
to  flee  away  but  at  last  I  got  accustomed  to  it 

"  After  this,  I  think  in  1881  the  hymn  book  was  revised,  but  afl 
the  Japanese  who  had  the  work  in  hand  were  English  scholars  and 
nothing  else,  the  new  book  in  some  respects  was  no  better  than 
the  old.  For  example  "  Ikade  osoren "  was  altered  to  "  Ikade 
ofioreji "  which  entirely  took  away  the  meaning,  and  some  of  Matsu- 
yama's  hymns  were  altered  for  the  worse.  Mere  English  scholars 
do  not  understand  about  making  hymns  and  so  have  to  follow  the 
advice  of  others.  If  Christians  were  to  be  gathered  from  among 
persons  who  knew  English,  that  kind  of  hymn  did  not  much  matter, 
"but  if  others  were  to  be  gathered  in  who  depended  entirely  for  the 
meaning  and  inspiration  upon  the  Japanese  langusige  then  better 
hymns  were  necessary. 

"  I  remarked  to  one  of  these  English  scholars  that  as  praise  to 
Ood  was  important  the  hymns  ought  to  be  more  elegant,  much 
wiperior  and  more  elevated  in  thought  and  expression. 

*'He  replied  that  the  meaning  then  would  not  be  understood.  I 
denied  this,  for  el^ant  language  can  be  used  that  is  easy  to  com- 
jKrehend. 

"  After  this  the  Presbyterians  and  CongregationaUsts  revised  and 
united  their  books,  and  the  infelicities  were  taken  out;  but  still 
there  reniained  plenty  of  places  in  the  new  book  to  criticize.     For 
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example  "  Ware  joji  wo  oi."  It  is  not  proper  to  abbreviate  the 
word  "jujika*^  to  *'juji."  If  I  want  to  say  '^  I  am  going  to  the 
Doshisha  ^'  is  it  right  for  me  to  alter  this  and  say  I  am  going  to  the 
Doshi.  The  expression  "Teikoku  no  Daigakko  wa  Tokyo  ni  aru '' 
cannot  be  changed  to  "  Teikoku  wa  Tokyo  ni  aru/^  No  one  would 
understand  these  expressions. 

''  Such  contrivances  are  objectionable.  The  churcbsis  qpt*  to  he 
made  up  of  English  scholars  who  can  gather  the  meaning  from  the 
origin:\l,  but  Japanese  scholars^  artisans,  persons  from  the  middle  classes 
are  to  enter  the  church,  and  for  such  the  hymns  need  to  be  improved 
and  made  more  elegant.  '  No  matter  how  clever  a  person  may  be  at 
playing  the  piano  or  organ  or  how  fine  a  voice  he  may  havo,  if  the 
hymns  are  poor,  it  would  be  far  better  to  sing  simply  do,  re,  and  to 
leave  the  words  out  No  one  but  a  vxjbum  scholar  can  acceptaUy 
correct  a  hymn. 

"  When  the  missionaries  in  preaching  use  only  reasoning  it  has  no 
effect,  but  when  they  use  illmtrations  they  move  the  people.  lu  i 
similar  way  meaning  only  in  a  hymn  will  awaken  no  emotions  and  there 
must  be  reference  to  nature. 

''  The  song  books  issued  by  the  Educational  Department  are  made 
in  this  way  so  that  they  cannot  fail  to  affect  me  or  any  one  else.  If 
I  had  been  accustomed  to  such  songs  in  the  Christian  church  from  the 
begining  I  would  not  dislike  hymns  and  I  would  not  have  come  to 
the  decision  I  have  to-day  not  to  sing  them." 

The  position  of  this  man  is  an  extreme  one  and  his  criticisms  are 
too  sweeping.  But  there  are  some  good  thoughts  in  this  letter  and 
for  this  reason  only  do  I  quote  it  in  this  paper. 

Few  men  are  able  to  pull  to  pieces  the  work  of  others  witboat 
showing  prejudices  and  idiopyncracies  of  their  own  which  detract  soma- 
what  from  the  value  of  their  opinions. 

Soon  after  the  Union  Hymn  Book  (Shinsen  Sambika)  made  its 
tippearance  one  writer  in  a  Christian  paper  thought  that  the  book  oa^ 
to  be  revised  again  very  soon.  This  man  could  neither  make  a  hymn 
nor  sing  one,  but  he  thought  that  references  to  Mount  Zion  and 
Jerusalem,  and  the  figurative  expression  about  the  Old  Testameot 
persons  and  places  should  be  replaced  by  references  to  Mount  Fuji  and 
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the  scenery  of  Mateushima  and  Itsukojshima.     Another  critic  wanted 
all  references  to  Satan  and  the  conflicts  with  the  devil  left  out. 

There  are  not  many  persons  competent  to  criticise  a  hymn  or  to 
give  a  judgement  about  the  relative  value  of  the  various  hymn  books 
in  use  by  the  Japanese.  Some  are  too  ready  to  declare  a  certain 
hymn  to  be  the  best,  or  the  book  they  themselves  use  to  be  the  best 
without  making  a  comparative  study  of  other  books.  A  good  hymn 
with  many  means  that  for  some  reason  the  tune  is  a  favorite  with 
them. 

And  this  leads  to  the  second  division  under  this  head,  namely, 

2.    The  quality  of  the  tunes. 

The  bulk  of  the  hymns  in  the  Japanese  hymnals  are  not  sung 
liecaaHe  the  tunes  are  not  known.  In  an  English  congregation,  if  you 
wish  silence  rather  than  singing,  give  out  a  new  tune.  If  the  majority 
of  the  congregations  in  England  and  America  to-day  are  obliged  to 
sing  by  ear,  and  cannot  sing  a  new  tune  till  they  learn  it  by  repeti- 
tion, how  can  it  be  otherwise  in  Japan. 

Here  there  are  few  teachers  and  until  a  congregation  is  taught  a 
new  tune  the  people  must  sing  only  the  few  hymns  whose  tunes  they 
know.  For  fifty  years  after  the  earliest  churches  were  organized  in 
TSevr  England  not  more  than  10  tunes  were  used,  and  later  this 
number  was  reduced  to  five  or  six.  We  certainly  do  not  want  to  go 
back  to  those  early  days  but  in  the  present  undeveloped  condition  of 
music  in  Japan  there  are  far  too  many  tunes  in  our  hymn  books. 

And  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  in  its  music  the  church 
in  Japan  is  still  an  infant  church.  Persons  whose  tastes  have  been 
formed  by  the  stately  old  English  tunes,  or  the  modern  tunes  of  Dykes 
and  Bamby  with  their  rich  harmonies,  may  find  the  Gkepel  Song 
class  of  tunes  rather  insipid. 

I  believe  that  we  ought  to  choose  music  of  such  a  grade  that  it 
will  appeal  to  the  intellect  and  stir  the  heart,  rather  than  that  which 
with  its  jingle  appeals  to  the  physical  and  moves  the  feet. 

Let  us  have  spiritual  words  that  are  wedded  to  spiritual  mumc. 

But  some  early  hymn  books  have  erred  in  confining  themselves 
too  strictly  to  the  stately  church  tunes. 

While  Wesley  was  in  Oxford  and  finding  that  some  of  the  young 
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inen  who  at  first  assDciated  with  him  had  left  off  singing  hymns,  he 
prayed  to  God  to  be  delivered  from  "  Christian  prudence.*'  We  may 
have  exercised  too  much  prudence  in  selecting  the  tunes  for  our 
hymn-books.  We  must  remember  that  music  in  worship  is  a  means 
and  not  an  end.  Things  which  hinder  some  people^s  devotions  may 
aid  others.  Tunes  which  repel  some  may  attract  others  in  the  tmest 
sense.  Some  music  and  some  words  in  many  hymn  bookH  may  defy  oar 
standards  of  criticism,  but  for  all  that  they  may  be  serving  their  spe- 
cial ends — ^in  helping  to  awaken  the  spirit  and  feeling  of  devotion. 
That  music  can  per  se  be  sacred  or  profane  cannot  be  argued  socoesB- 
fuUy. 

The  quiet  and  stately  tunes  of  the  early  books  has  resulted  in 
slow  singing  in  some  of  the  churches.  But  in  this  respect  the 
singing  in  Japan  is  vastly  superior  to  what  it  was  in  England  two 
hundred  years  ago  if  we  credit  the  following  description.  One 
clei^yman  speaks  of  ''  eight  or  ten  tunes  being  the  maximumy  and 
these  in  the  singing  were  so  tortured  and  twisted  that  they  sounded 
like  500  different  tunes  roared  out  at  the  same  time,  and  so  little  in 
time  that  the  people  were  one  or  two  words  apart  In  the  countiy 
the  singing  was  so  sbw  that  I  myself  have  twice  in  one  note  pained 
to  take  breath.'* 

The  singing  in  the  Japanese  churches  has  never  been  so  bad  u 
this,  but  in  large  gatherings  now  when  there  is  no  leader  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  hear  the  people  sing  *^  one  or  two  notes  apart "  and  also 
in  two  or  three  different  keys. 

This  too  has  had  its  counterpart  in  England  for  the  same  deigy- 
man  criticizing  the  custom  of  singing  with  unnatural  quaverings  and 
turnings  says  '^  much  time  is  taken  up  in  shaking  out  these  turns  and 
quavers,  and  besides,  no  two  men  in  the  congregation  quaver  alike  or 
together." 

It  is  a  great  disappointment  to  all  well  wishers  of  the  Chmdiin 
Japan  that  the  Christians  have  made  such  slow  progress  in  singing* 
Some  congr^ations  sing  no  better  than  they  did  15  years  ago.    The 
same  slow  progress  is  to  be  observed  also  in  the  public  schools. 

Foreign  music  is  difficult  for  the  Japanese,  and  while  individusl^ 
can  be  trained  to  become  efficient  singers  and  players  the  mass  of  th-^: 
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people  remain  unaffected.  The  music  school  which  was  started  in 
Tokyo  about  18  years  ago  has  not  fulfilled  its  early  promise  of  train- 
ing efficient  teachers,  and  the  rules  and  course  in  music  then  marked 
oat  for  the  Public  Schools  throughout  the  land  have  not  made  singers 
of  the  children.  The  singing  books  have  improved  and  the  poetry  of 
audi  men  as  Mr.  Owada  is  in  many  respects  better  than  we  have  in 
oar  hymn-books.  But  the  great  lack  in  the  churches  and  in  the 
public  schools  is  music  teachers.  The  present  methods  in  these  schools 
— the  shouting  and  even  screaming — must  injure  the  childrens  voioeR. 
Scarcely  a  child  can  be  found  who  ton  sing  the  scale.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  have  correct  singing  in  the  Sunday-schools  one  day  in  the  week 
until  these  harmful  methods  in  the  public  schools  on  the  other  six 
-days,  give  way  to  more  rational  teaching. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Davison,  in  his  hymn  book  of  1886,  introduced 
£  or  6  Japanese  tunes  which  at  first  were  much  used.  Previous  to 
this  I  introduced  into  Osaka,  whence  it  sprang  to  other  places,  the 
tane  Imago  which  I  had  heard  in  Tokya  It  immediately  became  a 
great  favorite.  But  for  some  reason  we  seldom  hear  it  now.  It  is 
not  liked  by  some  Christians  because  it  is  used  by  Buddhist  pil- 
glims. 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  such  Japanese  airs  which  have  been 
adapted  to  Christian  uses  have  so  far  failed  to  awaken  emotion  or  to 
make  a  permanent  impression. 

The  Christian  girls'  schools  have  graduated  some  young  women 
who  are  excellent  singers  and  players.  A  few  of  them  are  teaching 
mu^c  efficiently,  and  are  rendering  great  help  in  the  service  of  song  in 
the  churche&  They  have  formed  choirs  with  the  hope  that  the  ears 
of  the  congregation  will  be  improved  by  listening  to  correct  singing. 
We  hope  that  this  experiment  may  succeed,  for  the  Christians  are 
fond  of  singing  and  are  anxious  to  improve. 

As  far  back  as  1878  two  girls  walked  over  the  mountains  from 
fittida,  near  Arima  to  Kobe  to  the  house  of  the  Rev.  0.  H.  Qulick 
^  Older  to  learn  to  sing  and  to  learn  how  to  begin  and  end  a  prayer. 

He  felt  that  these  two  things  were  the  most  important  parts  of 
^Sunstian  worship — prayer  and  praise. 

And  a  very  hopeful  sign  is  the  increasing  interest  which  some 
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of  the  leading  pastors  take  in  the  singing  of  their  churches.  The 
interest  has  been  awakened  partly  by  the  discovery  that  even  the 
present  hymns  do  often  affect  the  heart  and  lead  to  conversion. 

The  statement  has  been  publicly  made  that  out  of  100  persom 
who  gave  testimony  concerning  the  cause  of  their  convereion,  20 
ascribed  it  to  the  impressions  received  from  the  singing  and  hearing 
of  Christian  hymns. 

In  March  1895  during  the  China-Japan  war  five  Christian 
diaplains  were  sent  to  the  seat  of  war  to  preach  to  and  to  comf<Ht 
the  Japanese  army  engaged  in  that  conflict.  One  of  these  was  the 
Rev.  T.  Miyagawa  of  Osaka  who  has  given  us  his  impressions  of  the 
helpfulness  of  hymns  among  other  things  in  that  work.  He  says^ 
"  Before  I  sailed  from  Hiroshima  on  the  transport  I  had  a  farewell 
meeting  at  which  many  missionaries  and  pastors  were  present.  Tl» 
thing  that  greatly  affected  me  was  the  singing  of "  GU>d  be  with 
you  "  by  the  pupils  of  the  Methodist  girls'  school. 

**  The  night  before,  I  had  left  Osaka  and  there  I  heard  the  aanw 
hymn  sung  by  the  girls  of  the  Baika  school.  The  sound  of  thii 
hymn  coming  from  the  voices  of  the  girls  of  two  schools  on  two  suooei- 
sive  nights  made  a  deep  impression  on  me. 

"  After  leaving  Shimonoseki  I  became  aquainted  with  one  of  die 
chief  officers  of  the  army  who  like  me  was  on  the  transport,  ft 
was  friendly  to  Christianity  and  fond  of  singing.  I  presented  him 
with  a  hymn  book  out  of  which  wo  sang  a  few  hymns  together.  A 
few  days  later  as  we  were  passing  along  the  Korean  coast  in  the  early 
evening  I  had  a  serious  talk  with  one  of  the  soldiers.  He  asked  we 
to  sing,  and  although  I  have  no  accomplishment  in  this  line,  jel 
because  he  was  going  to  the  b  ittle  field,  I  acceded  to  his  request  and 
we  sang  together  '  Jesus  Lover  of  my  Soul.' " 

Since  these  experiences  the  Christian  hymn  has  an  increaeoi 
value  in  the  opinion  of  this  pastor,  and  it  may  be  that  under  sook 
circumstances  the  hymns  did  more  good  than  a  most  elegant 
could  have  dona 

Thus  far,  imder  three  heads  we  have  been  speeddng  of  the 
iltiscribing  the  origin  and  quality  of  the   hynms   already  m»A^ 
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Let  us  now  turn  our  faces  towanls  the  future  and  consider  under  the- 
fourth  heady — 

IV.  The  Future  Hymnal  and  the  Future  Singing. 
The  present  hymnals  have  nearly  reached  their  full  growth  as  far 
as  size  is  concerned.  It  is  not  desirable  that  a  hymn  boob  should 
contain  more  than  500  hymns.  There  are  over  1000  hymns  printed 
in  all  the  hymn  books  now  in  use — not  to  mention  the  different 
translations  of  the  same  hymn.  When  the  hymnals  that  are  now  in 
process  of  revision  are  completed,  they  will  probably  add  one.  or  two 
hundred  new  translations  to  the  general  stock,  but  no  one  book  is 
likely  to  contain  more  than  £00  hymns. 

We  cannot  expect  very  complete  changes  in  the  hymns  of  the 
new  books — such  radical  changes  as  Watts  produced  in  England  for 
example — ^until  the  church  of  Japan  gives  birth  to  a  gifted  Christian 
^>oet  such  as  he  was. 

In  the  near  future  we  must  depend  upon  translations  as  in  the 
past. 

But  the  translation  should  be  more  poetical,  and  if  the  trans- 
lators themselves  have  not  the  poetic  genius,  their  work  should  be 
revised  by  Christian  men  and  women  who  have.  The  translator,  the- 
poet  and  the  compiler  should  combine  their  work  more  than  it  ha» 
been  done  in  the  past. 

And  there  should  be  more  care  taken  in  yoking  the  hymns  and 
the  tune  together.     Neither  must  depend  upon  the  other  entirely  for 
its  excellence.     The  hymn  should  read  well  without  any  tune  and 
should  commend  itself  to  thoughtful  minds  who  know  nothing  of 
the  tune.     It  may  not  bo  necessary  to  hold  to  this  rule  so  strictly 
with  a  class  of  hymns  like  the  Gospel  songs,  that  are  to  be  used  for 
a  special  purpose^  and  cannot  expect  to  be  passed  on  as  a  permanent 
legacy  to  the  church. 
i'  But  even  such  hymns  should  avoid  everything  that  is  frivolous 

|t     and  which  has  a  tendency  to  provoke  merriment. 
^  But  whatever  the  grade  of  hymn  and  whatever  may  be  its  uses, 

it  Should  be  as  easily  understood  as  *'  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep.'^ 
^^plicity  of  diction  therefore  as  well  as  poetic  style,  should  be 
•bother  characteristic  of  the  future  hymnal. 
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But  hymns,  however  good,  will  not  sing  themselves.  Their 
popularity  will  depend  upon  the  tune  to  which  they  are  wedded.  The 
power  of  beautiful  and  tender  words  wedded  to  sweet  music  is 
wonderful.  When  the  eloquent  sentences  of  the  preacher  are  forgot- 
ten, the  gentle  pathos  of  the  words  of  the  hymn  lingers  in  the  memoqr 
to  clieer  the  fainting  heart  all  through  the  week — or  to  sofien  Ik 
hard  heart  made  callous  by  years  of  indifference.  Each  bjrmn  thtt 
rfihould  be  joined  to  its  own  appropriate  tune^  and  this  tane  besids 
musically  and  emotionally  correct  must  also  be  capable  of  easy  mastay 
and  fluent  rendering  by  the  ordinary  congr^tion.  It  is  here,  in  the 
selection  of  the  tune  that  there  has  been  the  greatest  divergence  in  tk 
past  and  is  likely  to  be  in  the  future. 

An  Episcopal  clergyman  and  a  Salvation-Army  officer,  wUe 
agreeing  upon  the  hymn,  would  part  company  over  the  tnne. 

The  future  hymnals  are  therefore  likely  to  contain  diffinnl 
grades  and  styles  of  music ;  but  however  widely  they  may  di&rin 
this,  the  tune  should  be  selected  jlrti  of  aU  for  its  melody  and  net  ftr 
its  harmony  ;  and  its  melody  ought  to  be  pleasing,  singable  and  eisily 
remembered.  The  tendency  of  musicians  is  to  sacrifice  the  melody  fir 
the  sake  of  the  harmony.  In  Japan  where  the  people  sing  in  onisoi^ 
and  harmony  is  an  element  of  coniusion,  this  fault  should  be  eatinij 
avoided. 

Even  an  organ  in  Japan  is  often  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help 
to  the  singing.  It  is  a  pity  that  for  this  country  a  simple  organ  cut- 
not  be  constructed  so  as  to  give  prominence  to  the  air  only,  while  tfe 
other  parts  are  so  subdued  as  scarcely  to  be  heard. 

And  the  tunes  in  the  future  hymnal  should  be  pitched  in  lowtf 
keys  than  are  to  be  found  in  foreign  hymn  books. 

If  the  men  in  Europe  and  America  sang  the  air  universally  fl 
the  Japanese  do,  the  tunes  in  those  lands  would  have  to  be  loweni 
When  the  Shinsen  Sambika  was  published  ten  years  ago  tk 
writer  transposed  nearly  one  hundred  tunes  to  lower  keys  for  Ihil 
book ;  but  there  are  still  a  large  number  of  tunes  that  are  too  high. 
The  future  hymnal  should  contain  no  note  higher  than  E,  and  thm  wM 
even  should  bo  lowered  when  it  occurs  a  number  of  times  in  sooceniao- 
If  we  feel  that  it  is  a  duty  and  a  privilege  for  ^<  all  the  pefpk  ^ 
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sing  we  should  do  all  we  can  to  remove  any  obstacle  that  may  prevent 
tfiem  from  making  a  "joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord,'* 

And  if  we  feel  that  it  is  no  less  a  duty  for  the  people  to  praise 
than  it  is  for  the  minister  to  preach,  much  more  must  bo  done  in  the 
&tare  to  prepare  the  Japanese  congregations  for  their  part  of  the 
^rvice.  May  the  thought  never  enter  the  minds  of  the  Christians  of 
this  land  that  they  can  worship  by  proxy.  Many  a  Christiau's  mouth 
ia  cloeed  in  Europe  and  America  because  of  a  false  pride  or  mock 
humility  that  he  cannot  sing  well  enough. 

Here  there  is  no  such  notion — &v  every  one  sings  whether  h» 
knows  the  tune  or  not. 

The  church  of  Japan  will  receive  a  great  uplifl,  when  mission- 
aries, pastors,  deacons,  singers,  and  the  mass  of  the  Christians  give 
themselves  more  earnestly  and  unitedly  to  the  work  of  improving  the 
singing. 

A  hint  comes  to  us  from  a  distant  land  concerning  one  way  in 
which  this  desirable  result  may  be  reached.  In  India,  one  school  at 
least  for  the  training  of  Bible  women  includes  a  practical  course  in 
hymn  singing  and  teaching,  The  poetical  forms  and  words  used  iu 
the  Marathi  h3rmns  are  not  always  familiar  to  the  less  educated  among 
the  women*  And  so  these  hymn-forms  are  taught  to  the  Bible 
women,  and  the  course  includes  explanations  of  devotional  hymns, 
selecting  those  specially  adapted  for  use  among  non-christian  women. 
These  hymns  have  been  found  to  be  a  good  medium  for  imparting 
instruction  to  Hindu  women.  By  such  methods  hymns  can  be  used 
in  giving  a  morally  healthy  culture,  as  well  as  in  producing  spiritual 
elevation  of  soul. 

Now  could  not  a  similar  course  of  study  be  givin  to  the  Bible 
women  and  to  the  students  in  the  theological  schoob  of  Japan.  The 
piMcheis  and  teachers  of  the  Christian  religion  must  be  made  to  know 
&  power  of  music  in  mission  work  and,  also  the  value  of  song  in  the 
f^ous  culture  of  the  Christians  themselves.  We  believe  that  many 
^  know  and  feel  this  now,  but  they  are  themselves  powerless  to  bring 
*^t  any  improvement  in  these  lines. 

It  is  here  that  the  mi&sionary  can  be  of  great  service.     Let  us  try 
^aecare  at  least  half  an  hour  each  week  in  as  many  churches  as  fosh 
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sTble  for  the  teaching  of  new  hymns  and  tunes  to  the  oongr^ation. 
The  most  suitable  time  is  before  or  after  some  r^ular  service  ;  because 
if  a  special  hour  on  any  other  day  is  appointed  few  will  attend. 

Any  missionary  can  do  this  who  can  sing — ^for  an  organ  is  not 
necessary — ^in  &ct  is  better  dispensed  with  at  such  a  practice.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  organ  in  many  places  has  proved  to  be  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  help  to  the  singing.  Some  congregations  can  sing  no 
more  than  half  a  dozen  hymns,  because  the  person  who  presides  at 
the  organ  can  play  no  more  tunes.  The  progress  of  the  congi^ation 
should  not  thus  be  limited  to  the  meager  accomplishment  of  some 
school  girl. 

A  Japanese  who  can  play  the  organ  well  and  play  any  tone 
should  by  all  means  be  selected  to  become  the  organist,  but  when  suidi 
-can  not  bo  found,  then  the  missionary  who  can  do  this  should  be 
invited  to  take  charge. 

But  a  singing  practice  can  be  more  successfully  given  without  aa 
organ.  By  taking  a  line,  of  the  first  verse  at  a  time  and  repeating  and 
repeating  it  till  all  can  sing  it  correctly,  many  mistakes  coold  be 
avoided.  Ten  new  hymns  and  new  tunes  well  learned  in  one  year 
would  prove  a  blessing  to  any  church. 

Let  us  now  consider  another  subject  which  becomes  the  fifib 
head  of  this  geneitil  topit),  namely, — 

V.    The  Feasibility  of  a  United  Hymnal. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  this  subject  has  been  discussed  bf 
a  body  of  missionaries  in  Japan.  In  1880,  a  standing  Committee  wv 
appointed  by  the  Missionary  Association  of  Central  Japan  and  given 
instructions  to  compile  a  Union  Hymnal.  The  attempt  was  given  nf 
because  the  committee  found  two  obstacles  in  their  way. 

First,  two  or  three  hymnals  were  already  proposed  and  these* woe 
too  fiir  advanced  in  their  preparation  to  delay  their  publication  tiD    ^ 
a  large  and  single  book  could  be  compiled. 

Secondly,  the  different  style  of  hymns  and  tunes  desired  bf 
different  missions. 

And  now  after  twenty  years  the  question  is  before  a  much  larger 
body  of  missionaries.  And  it  is  appropriate  to  ask  whether  the  saoide 
obstacles  remain. 
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here  are  today  four  new  hymnals  in  a  state  of  preparation. 
)f  these  books  are  in  the  printer's  hands,  and  the  delay  of  one 
r  more  in  order  to  bring  these  four  manuscripts  together  would 
no  hardship  or  injustice^  nor  bring  financial  loss  to  any  one. 
hristians  could  continue  to  use  for  a  short  time  longer  the 
already  in  their  hands  without  inconvenience,  or  interference 
leir  worship. 

r  these  four  committees,  representing  their  respective  denomina- 
lesire  union  the  matter  can  be  accomplished.  If  it  were  possible 
:e  a  complete  canvass  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Christians  in 
on  this  matter,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  that 
x)uld  be  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  a  united  hymnal.  And  if 
>meikwai  (Evangelical  Alliance)  is  at  all  a  representative  body 
le  Christians  have  already  spoken. 

t  a  large  meeting  in  Osaka  last  April  nearly  150  representatives 
churches  were  present,  their  desire  fi>r  a  union  hymn  book, 
th  one  exception,  unanimously  expressed  by  a  standing  vote, 
x)mmittee  of  five  representatives  of  the  five  leading  denominations 
pointed  to  bring  this  matter  at  once  to  the  attention  of  their 
ive  bodies.  There  is  so  little  doubt  about  this  general  desire 
Christians  of  tliis  land,  that  we  do  not  need  to  spend  much  time 
in  discussing  that  phase  of  the  question. 

;  ought  not  to  be  taken  for  granted  tliat  because  the  principal 
[an  bodies  in  England  and  America  use  separate  hymnals, 
f  them  several,  that  therefore  this  is  to  be  the  case  in  Japan, 
hurch  of  Christ  in  Japan  for  the  present  at  least  is  not  in  a 
n  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  denominationalism.  And  we  mission- 
lould  do  all  we  can  to  discourage  it  For  any  missionary  or  body 
nonaries  to  say  that  we  are  satisfied  with  our  own  book  is  to 
le  eyes  to  progress  and  to  the  signs  of  the  times.  Union  is  in 
^ — ^it  pervades  the  Christian  atmosphere.  In  everything  church- 
dififerent  denominations  are  coming  closer  together.  Even  in 
atter  of  a  common  hymnal,  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregation* 
>minations  publish  the  same  book.  Not  all  Presbyterian  nor 
i^regational  churches  use  this  book,  but  the  publishing  societies 
)e  denominations  unite  in  ofioring  this  common  book  to  the 
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smaller  and  average  size  congregations.  And  recently  the  Camber- 
land  Presbyterians  have  come  into  line,  and  with  a  slight  additm 
will  henceforth  use  the  same  book. 

It  may  be  that  these  publishing  societies  are  moved  chiefly  bf 
considerations  of  economy,  and  by  combining  are  able  to  give  to 
their  smaller  churches  a  cheajxjr  book. 

Well  this  motive  is  not  an  unworthy  one,  although  I  belief 
that  the  promoters  were  also  moved  by  other  reasons.  The  dinrcheB  ii 
Japan  to-day  are  still  in  the  condition  of  the  smaller  charcheB  n 
America. 

She  needs  to  husband  her  forces,  and  even  for  the  sake  of  eooii»* 
my  if  a  union  book  will  serve  her  purpose,  her  desire  should  be  met 
But  there  is  a  greater  reason  than  that  of  efficiency.  We  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  produce  a  good  hymn  book.  The  church  labors  under 
serioas  limitations  in  this  work.  There  is  not  one  Japanese  Christia 
that  has  gained  preeminence  as  a  poet,  and  there  is  not  a  mistaoauf 
in  the  land  who  can  claim  to  be  a  first  class  musician  and  composer. 

If  by  hard  work  or  by  inspiration  a  good  hymn  is  prodocd 
it  should  become  at  once  the  property  of  the  whole  body  of  ChristiaQi. 
In  the  present  undeveloped  state  of  the  church  she  needs  every  incen- 
tive, and  every  aid  that  can  be  rendered  by  every  poet  and  cverf 
musician. 

Can  it  be  doubted  for  a  moment  that  if  five  committees  composed 
of  missionaries  and  Japanese  Christian  scholars  and  jtoets  would  oiuiB 
their  labors  that  a  more  complete,  more  appropriate,  more  perfM 
collection  of  hymns  and  tunes  would  be  the  result  ? 

I  question  whether  any  jpov  hymn  or  unsuitable  tune  wodd 
elude  the  scrutiny  of  such  a  large  body  of  men.  But  with  eadi  coo- 
mittee  at  work  separately,  the  desire,  to  make  their  own  book  as  good 
and  as  large  as  their  neighbor's  leads  to  a  good  deal  of  padding^  tfd 
the  idiosyncracies  and  personal  preferences  of  the  individual  find  tio 
large  a  place,  where  defects  are  not  discovered  till  after  the  book  if 
printed  and  when  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  them. 

A  united  hymnal  then  would  be  a  better  book  as  wdl  « » 
cheaper  one,  and  it  would  lead  to  a  higher  and  more  thoughtful  ipd 
spiritual  form  of  worship. 
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But  for  the  sake  of  tmton  and  a  closer  Christian  fellowahip  we 
need  a  common  lx>ok.  The  more  these  40,000  Protestant  Christians 
can  show  a  united  front  to  the  40,000,000  of  non-Christian  and  anti- 
Christian  masses  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
ihe  spread  of  Christianity. 

Denominationalsm  is  not  an  evil  unmixed  with  good.  There  are 
more  missionaries,  more  Japanese  preachers,  more  Christians,  more 
schools,  in  this  country  than  would  have  been  here  if  only  one  church 
had  been  entnisted  with  the  work  of  evangelizing  Japan. 

But  it  is  our  duty  to  lessen  our  differences,  and  to  emphasize 
our  unity,  and  where  can  we  do  it  easier  than  in  uniting  our  voices 
in  the  common  hymns  of  praise  to  QoA. 

An  optical  lantern  has  a  condensing  lens.  The  light  in  the  box 
throws  out  its  rays  in  all  directions  and  it  is  the  office  of  the  con- 
densing lens  placed  in  front  of  the  light  to  catch  as  many  as  possible 
of  these  streaks  of  light,  and  bring  them  together.  Then  they  are 
peaked  on  to  the  projecting  lens  in  front,  thus  securing  a  brighter 
larger  and  clearer  picture.  Many  rays  in  the  lantern  would  be  lost 
but  for  the  condensing  lens. 

And  thus  many  of  our  efforts  for  good  in  missionary  work  are 
scattered  and  lost  because  each  denomination  is  working  on  its  owr. 
linea  If  many  of  our  labors  could  be  turned  in  a  common  direction, 
and  our  lights  less  scattered,  we  could  present  to  a  gazing  world  a 
Irighter  more  attractive  and  more  beautiful  picture  of  our  blesseel 
ecmiinon  Lord. 

The  scattered  Christians  in  the  towns  or  villages  would  feel  that 

Oik&y  had  a  good  deal  in  common  if  they  had  a  common  Bible  in 

€oe  hand  and  a  common  hymn-book  in  the  other.     Even  in  a  large 

«ty  like  Osaka  where  twenty  or  more  Christian  pastors  and  workera 

meet  regularly  together,  the  fellowship  is  marred  because  they  do  not 

bow  the  same  hymns  and  tunes. 

A  united  hymnal  is  therefore  desirable  for  these  three  reasons ; 
6f  eoonomy,  for  efficiency  and  for  fellowship. 

But  is  such  a  hymn  book  feasible  ?  Why  is  it  not  ?  Is  there 
■"^J^hing  in  doctrine  or  ritual  of  any  church  which  would  prevent 
tte  use  of  iiine-tenths  of  any  hymns  which  a  committee  might  bring 
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together.     The  bulk  of  Christian  hymns  the  world  over  expresses  the 
emotions  and  desires,  and  hopes  of  a  common  Christian  life.     The 
fact  that  the  Congre^ationalists  and  Baptists  in  Japan  have  already 
decided  on  a  union  hymn-book  is  proof  that  the  doctrinal  diflSculty 
can  be  overcome.     The  doctrinal  hymns  are  used  only  occasionally,  so 
that  a  person  might  attend  church  for  months  without  knowing  they 
were  in  the  book.     Such  hymns  can  easily  be  placed  in  a  supplement 
at  the  end  of  the  book.     This  of  course  would  call  for  a   qpecial 
edition  of  the  united  hymns  for  those  denominations  that  wanted 
such  supplements.  And  even  the  order  of  the  hymns  could  be  altered 
to  suit  the  rules  and  the  ritual  of  any  denomination.     In  such  a  case 
a  double  index  could  be  made,  to  suit  both  a  topical  order  and 
one  arranged  according  to  the  Christian  year. 

The  most  serious  diflSculty  and  the  only  one  that  I  can  see,  u 
the  diflferent  class  of  tunes  which  our  Episcopal  brethren  desire. 
But  this  diflSculty  rests  at  present  only  with  the  missionaries^  for  the 
Japanese  Christians  have  no  strong  preferences  in  the  matter.  Tie 
English  missionary  is  accustomed  to  times  of  a  diflferent  order  from 
those  used  in  America.  But  even  this  diflSculty  can  be  overcome  if 
there  is  a  very  strong  desire  in  all  of  us  for  one  book. 

I  therefore  plead  earnestly  for  a  united  hymnal  and  with  a 
conviction  that  the  thing  can  be  accomplished. 

VI  But  the  next  best  thing  would  be  Uniform  Translations  o£ 
Standard  Hymns. 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  could  be  called  a  standard  hymn  1> 
asked  five  missionaries  in  Osaka  representing  five  denominationSi  tf^ 
mark  in  the  present  Japanese  hymnal  such  hymns  as  they  judged  to 
be  standard,  and  which  they  would  like  to  have  translated  alike  i»* 
all  the  hymnals,  and  set  to  the  same  tunes.  Nearly  three  hundmii- 
hymns  came  to  me  marked.  And  if  we  were  to  reduce  this  nomliei^ 
to  one  hundred  so  as  to  include  only  what  may  be  called  ecumenical 
hymns,  these  would  prove  a  great  blessing,  and  a  great  step  woal^ 
be  taken  in  the  right  direction.  I  have  found  no  one  with  tb^ 
slightest  objection  to  a  step  such  as  this  being  taken.  My  only  fe^^ 
is  that  in  the  rush  of  our  busy  missionary  life  the  matter  may  1*^ 
allowed  to  go  by  default.     This  Conference  ought    to   select  fiv* 
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brethren  before  it  closes,  one  representiitive  from  e;ich  of  the  main 
branches  of  the  church,  who  will  take  this  matter  in  hand  at  onca 

It  ought  not  to  take  them  long  to  decide  upon  one  hundred 
hjTuns  or  even  more  and  to  select  suitable  tunes\ 

This  list  of  hymns  could  then  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  most 
competent  Japanese  brethren  who  in  their  turn  would  not  take  long 
to  decide  upon  the  best  translation. 

This  work  should  be  done  speedily,  in  time  for  the  new  hjTunals 
that  are  so  soon  to  be  completed. 

At  present  we  have  five  translations  of  "  Grod  be  with  you  "; 
three  of  "  Abide  with  me  ";  three  of  "  Nearer  my  God  to  Thee  "; 
three  of  "  My  Faith  Looks  up  to  Thee,"  and  so  forth. 

What  confusion  there  would  be  in  this  Conference  of  inlssion- 
aries  if  our  Christian  training  had  been  in  the  same  line,  and  the^e 
precious  hymns  passed  down  to  us  in  such  a  variety  of  form. 

Brethren,  let  us  not  lay  upon  our  Japanese  brethren  and  .sistei"s 
a  burden  which  we  ourselves  are  unable  to  bear. 


DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  a.  a.  Bennett,  D.D. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  no 
^otber  book  except  the  Bible  has  so  extensive  a  sale  as  the  hymn-book. 
I  am  told  that  the  Methodist  Publishing  House  within  the  past 
tiiirteen  months  has  sold  three  editions  of  their  book  with  words  only. 
This  whole  paper  by  Mr.  Allchin  deserves  careful  perusal.  He  has 
spent  a  vast  amount  of  time  and  labor  in  its  preparation,  and  has 
endeavored  to  glean  the  facts  in  regard  to  past  hymnology  in  Japan 
from  every  available  source.  I  am  thoroughly  in  favor  of  some  such 
Pinion  hymn-book  as  he  advocates.  In  fact,  most  if  not  all  our  hymn- 
books  are,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  union  hymn-booksj  for  even  if 
ihe  Japanese  words  should  have  been  entirely  prepared  for  the  de- 
nomination publishing  them  some  at  least  of  these  are  translations  of 
English  hymns  that  have  become  the  common  property  of  all  Christcn- 
^loin^  though  written  by  Protestants  and  Catholics  of  all  shades  of 
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belief.      I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  too  greatly  liraitiag  the  number  of 
tunes  in  the  proposed  book.      The  tunes  that  were  popular  in  this 
country  twenty  years  ago  are  not  those  most  used  to-day,  and  tho9& 
most  used  to-day  will  probably  not  be  twenty  years  hence.     I  would 
rather  favor  a  large  number  of  tunes  carefully  selected^   leaving  the 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  to  decide  which  of  them  are  really 
best.     The  matter  of  the  translation  of  hymns  is  important     The  for- 
eigner can  only  hope  to  do  work  that  will  meet  a  temporary  emergency. 
This  is  by  no  means  to  be  undervalued;  but  it  is  not  the  oonsummatioa 
ardently  to  be  wished.     We  have  in  our  own  language  many  grand 
and  stirring  hymns  that  have  been  written  in  some  other  tongue  and 
translated  for  our  use ;  yet  very  few  of  these,  if  indeed  any  that  are 
popular,  have  been  translated  for  us  by  a  foreigner.      Let  me  make 
two  or  three  practical  suggestions : — (1.)  There  are  in  our  diurcbes 
and  schools  some  men  and  women  who  write  hymns — sometimes  good 
hymns.     While  these  are  often  written  for  some  such  special  occasion 
as  Christmas,  dedication,  graduation,  wedding  or  the  like,  these  occa- 
sions are  sufficiently  frequent  in  the  history  of  our  churches  to  call  for 
the  frequent  use  of  such  hymns.     They  should,  therefore,  be  collected 
and  placed  on  file,  and  the  very  best  of  them  made  public  for  the 
benefit  of  all.     (2.)  When  we  find  in  our  churches  or  schools  men  or 
women  evincing  poetical  talent,  we  should  endeavor,  both  by  our  labois 
with  them  and  our  prayers  for  them,  to  secure  the  consecration  of  sucb 
talent  to  the  Master's  service.     No  Christian  of  deep  spirituality  who  h 
an  extensive  reader  of  poetry  in  our  own  language  can  have  fiuled  to 
regret  that  again  and  again  men  of  great  talent  have  prostituted  to  baser 
purposes  those  powers  which  if  purified  would  have  greatly  enridied 
our  hymnology  as  well  as  other  Christian  literature.      Occasionally 
such  men  have  seemed  to  feel  some  heavenly  drawing,  and  have  given 
us  such  gems  as,  for  instance,  the  few  hymns  of  Thomas  Moor^  Iwt 
oh,  what  might  they  have  done  if  their  pens  had  always  been  used 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  service  of  God  !     (3)  We  should  pray  thft 
the  Holy  Spirit  may  bring  about  that  revival  which  is  sure  to  grit 
birth  to  holy  and  uplifting  hymns.     Such  hymns  are  most  needed 
now.     The  hymns  in  our  own  language,  and  in  others,  which  movew 
to  the  depth  of  our  being  and  make  us  almost  feel,  as  it  werfl^  ^ 
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leart- throbs  oi  God,  ajrc  hymns  that  are  born  of  heavenly  inspiration. 
Our  present  hymns  are  criticised,  and  our  future  ones  may  be — for 
nothing  good  or  bad  is  exempt  from  criticism — ^but  we  need  to  remem- 
ber that  the  hymns  with  which  we  would  praise  Grod  ourselves,  and 
4issist  all  His  children  in  their  worship,  are  not  to  be  the  results  of 
polish  or  beautiful  figure  or  musical  cadence  alone,  good  as  all  these 
things  are^  but  must  burst  from  souls  lifted  up  to  God  and  thrilled 
through  and  through  by  that  more  than  electric  force  which  comes 
through  divine  contact 

Rev.  F.  W.  Eowlands: 

1  would  like  to  say  a  word  as  to  hymns  for  children.  It 
liappens  sometimes  that  individual  missionaries  come  across  a  good 
hymn  for  children  which  is  not  in  the  ordinary  collections.  Can 
anything  be  done  to  provide  some  method  by  which  such  hjrmns 
coidd  become  common  property  ?  It  would  be  a  great  advantage  in 
all  our  woiic. 

In  this  cOTinection  I  would  like  to  mention  a  hymn  we  have 
\jeeu  using  lately,  the  "  Jikkai  no  Uta."  It  is  based  on  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  being  set  to  a  tune  ("  Hitotsu  to  ya '')  which  is 
Bung  by  the  children  in  the  schools,  takes  with  them  at  once. 

One  more  point.  The  young  men  in  Kagoshima  are  very  fond 
of  the  biwa  (Japanese  lute  of  four  strings).  It  seems  to  exercise  a 
wonderful  fascination  over  them.  Is  there  no  Japanese  Christian 
poet,  who  could  compose  an  epic,  (corresponding  to  our  sacred 
oratorios)  which  could  be  set  to  music  for  ase  on  the  Biwa  ? 

Rev.  E,  SNonaRAss: 
I  heartily  second  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Allchin  as  to  one  united 
liymnaL  In  the  worship  of  the  church  there  are  three  divine  things, 
the  Word  of  Qoi,  with  teaching,  prayer  and  the  hymn.  Tlie  hymn? 
-of  praise  are  not  instituted  by  man,  but  are  of  divine  appointment 
in  His  house.  Now  discussion  of  these  subjects  should  bring  us  to- 
gether ;  if  not,  these  conferences  in  which  we  are  engaged  will  be  a 
failnra.  Christians  divide  on  the  subject  of  doctrine,  but  we  are 
not  supposed  to  sing  doctrine,  and  our  songs  of  praise  at  least  Hhou1<l 
Ivring  us  together. 
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Rev.  D.  S.  Spencer: 

I  favor  a  union  hymnal  if  it  can  be  done  with  efficiency  ami 
real  ase  to  the  church.  But  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  author  of 
the  paper  has  not  taken  into  account  sufficiently  the  three  leadmg 
objections  to  such  a  hymnal.  (1)  Denominations  or  families  of 
missions  want  and  will  have  their  own,  and  are  making  them.  (2) 
Hymns  like  all  else  wear  out  if  constantly  used,  and  to  bind  ourselves 
to  one  book  encourages  outside  ventures,  trashy  hymns.  (3)  A 
good  hymnal  is  not  a  thing  which  may  be  made  simply  by  a  vote  of 
a  conference.  It  ma^t  be  the  result  of  special  qualifications.  The 
IVesbyterian  h}Tnnal  is  the  work  of  a  committee,  and  many  Presby- 
terians have  told  mo  that  they  like  our  Methodist  Hymnal  better 
than  their  own,  because  ours  is  the  work  of  one  man,  and  that 
man  knew  how  to  make  a  good  hymnaL  I  would  suggest  an 
interdenominational  committee  of  5,  representing  the  Congn^tional, 
the  Baptist,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Episcopal,  and  the  Methodist 
families  of  missions,  to  make  uniform  translations  of  the  100  stan- 
dard hymns  judged  by  them  best  for  the  puq)ose.  Those  hynms  will 
soon  be  used  in  union  meetings* 
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REVISION  AND  CIRCULATION  OF  THE 
SCRIPTURES  IN  JAPAN. 

FIRST  PAPER 

Is  it  Desirable  to  Have  an  Early  Kevisioii  of  the  Japanese 
Version  of  the  Scriptures  Now  in  General  Use  ? 

The  Right  Eev.  Bishop  Fyson,  N.  S.  K.,  Hakodate. 

First  of  all  I  beg  to  be  allowetl  a  word  of  explanation.  In 
order  to  make  this  paper  more  useful  I  cnde?avored  to  ascertain  the 
opinions  of  a  numl)6r  of  Japanese  and  foreigners  on  the  que,stion. 
The  plan  which  I  adopted  was  to  ask  each  meml)er  of  the  Greneral 
Committee  of  Arrangements  to  give  me  the  names  of  four  or  five 
Japanese  in  connection  with  his  mission  whom  he  considered  best 
qunliiiecl  to  pronounce  an  opinion,  and  having  obtained  about  fifty 
iLimos  in  this  way,  I  wi-ote  to  each  one,  and  received  replies  from 
about  half  the  number.  Then  later  on  I  wrote  to  a  number  of  for- 
eigners selecting  the  names  of  those  who,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain, 
had  been  at  least  five  years  in  the  country,  and  of  this  number- 
about  150  altogether — about  half  replied.  These  replies  have  been 
of  great  service  to  me  in  preparing  this  paper  and  I  wish  to  express 
my  hearty  thanks  to  all  who  so  kindly  took  the  trouble  to  send  them 
in* 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  desirability  of  a  revision  of 
the  Japanese  Bible  I  think  we  may  confine  our  attention  at  present 
to  the  New  Testament  If  a  revision  is  made  at  aU  the  New  Testa^ 
ment  is  of  course  the  part  that  will  bo  first  taken  in  hand,  and  the 
revision  of  the  Old  Testament  portion  might  very  likely  be  deferred 
to  a  much  later  date.  And  here  at  the  outset  I  am  sure  the  Con- 
ference will  wish  for  a  word  of  tribute  to  the  undoubted  merits  of 
the  version  of  the  New  Testament  which  has  been  given  to  the 
people  of  Japan.  I  feel  confident  that  those  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  it  are  ready  to  record  their  hearty  praise  and  thankfulness  for 
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this  excellent  translation.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
debt  which  the  Missionary  Body  and  the  whole  Japanese  Church  owe 
to  the  translators,  Japanese  and  foreign,  and  it  must  be  a  great 
gratification  to  the  surviving  members  of  the  Yokohama  Committee 
that  their  version  has  been  so  long  counted  worthy  to  stand  as  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  faith  and  hope  of  many  thousands  of 
Christians  in  this  Empire. 

It  may  be  asked  then  is  a  revision  necessary  or  desirable? 
That  sooner  or  later  a  revision  will  be  required  seems  self-evident 
Our  present  version  is  a  first  translation  and  all  first  translations  of 
the  Scriptures  need  to  be  revised.  We  constantly  hear  of  revised 
versions  being  made  in  other  mission  fields,  in  China,  India,  Afrka, 
and  other  lands,  and  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  our  Japan- 
ese translation  should  be  any  exception  to  the  rule.  On  almost  all 
sides,  from  Japanese  and  foreigners  alike,  one  hears  opinions  more 
or  less  strongly  expressed  that  the  pi-esent  version  does  need  revising. 
One  of  my  correspondents  indeed  says  boldly  "  I  doubt  if  the  style 
or  the  translation  could  be  be  on  the  whole  improved,"  but  I  do  not 
find  that  verdict  supported  by  any  others  who  have  written  to  me  on 
the  subject  One  of  the  most  thoughtful  of  the  replies  sent  to  me  If 
Japanese,  one  written  too  in  excellent  English,  whilst  speaking  voy 
highly  of  the  pi-esent  version,  even  going  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  it  is 
I)erhaps  the  best  one  among  all  kinds  of  translation  ever  made  into 
Japanese,  goes  on  to  say,  "  But  our  version  in  the  present  form  is  \g 
no  means  perfect  and  it  needs  a  revision  ";  and  that  may  be  taken 
as  a  sample  of  the  opinions  generally  expressed  by  both  Japanese 
and  foreignerd  ;  that  "  keredomo  "  (nevertheless)  always  comes  in. 

Of  what  kind  then  are  the  criticisms  passed  on  the  present  ver- 
sion ?  What  defects  is  it  considered  to  possess  which  render  revinon 
desirable  ?  Judging  from  the  replies  sent  in  to  me  the  criticismi 
made  by  foreigners  are  generally  of  a  different  kind  from  those 
made  by  Japanese.  Foreigners^  as  might  be  expected  from  their 
better  knowledge  of  the  English  version  and  of  the  original  languag- 
es of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  complain  mostly  of  inaocuiacieg 
of  translation, — some  involving  doctrinal  error, — of  words  omitted, 
of  mere  paraphrases  or  interpretations  in  several  places  instead  of 
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faithful  translations,  and  of  a  want  of  uniformity,  the  same  word  in 
i^he  original  being  rendered  in  many  different  ways.  Japanese  prin- 
cipally criticise  the  Chinese  characters  and  the  Kana.  Several  com- 
plain that  the  Chinese  characters  are  unnecessarily  diflScult,  and  that 
if  it  were  not  for  the  Kana  at  the  side  many  pa&sages  would  be  unintel- 
ligible to  the  majority  of  readers ;  and  again  that  in  numbers  of 
other  cases  the  Kana  does  not  correspond  to  the  Chinese  character, 
that  no  one  would  think  of  reading  the  character  in  that  way,  and 
thus  confusion  is  caused.  Another  complaint  is  that  the  translation 
18  not  suflSciently  reverent,  that  there  is  a  lack  of  honorifics  in  speak- 
ing of  our  Lord  and  so  on.  And  again  another  criticism  is  that  there 
lias  been  a  too  slavish  adherence  to  the  Chinese  version.  Perhaps  all 
that  need  be  said  under  this  head  can  Ix)  best  summed  up  in  the  words 
of  the  veteran  missionary  whose  reply  was  the  most  thoughtful  and 
Talnable  of  all  that  I  received  and  whose  words  come  with  the  greater 
weight  from  the  fact  that  he  had  so  large  a  sliare  in  the  present 
translation.  He  writes,  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  increasing 
number  of  both  Japanese  and  foreigners  wish  for  a  revision."  Then 
after  referring  to  the  diflSculties  both  miiny  and  great  with  which 
the  Yokohama  Committee  had  to  contend,  he  goes  on,  ^'  But  the 

Committee  felt  that  its  work  must  be  considered  tentative it 

was  inevitable  that  the  work  should  be  defective,  and  it  is  natural 
tiiat  the  defects  should  become  increasingly  manifest  as  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Japanese  idiom  becomes  wider  and  fuller  There 

can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  more  ax^urate,  a  more  homogeneous,  a 
more  simple,  and  a  more  readily  intelligible  version  could  be  now 
produced,  a  version  which  would  also  be  respected  for  its  high  liter- 
aiy  character."  Such  testimony  from  such  a  quarter  coupled  with  the 
criticisms  already  cited  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  practi- 
al  unanimity  of  feeling  both  amongst  Japanese  and  amongst  foreign- 
ers in  regard  to  this  first  point,  viz,  that  the  present  version,  good  as 
it  is^  is  not  so  perfect,  so  free  from  defects  as  to  render  a  revision 
unndcessary  or  undesirable. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  particular  point,  ''  Is  an  early  revision 
desirable  ?"  a  wide  divergency  of  opinion  is  found  especially  amongst 
foreignen.     Of  the  Japanese  who  rejdied  to  my  circular  the  majority 
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expressed  themselves  distinctly  in  favor  of  an  early  revision,  and  as 
far  as  I  could  judge  the  names  on  this  side  were  also  the  most  weigh- 
ty ones.  Of  ihe  foreigners  the  votes  for  and  against  an  early  revision 
were  about  equal,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  most  weighty  names 
were  on  the  side  of  postponement.  One  brother  is  of  opinion  that 
revision  ought  to  be  deferred  as  long  as  possible,  that  revision  is  in 
itself  a  bad  thing,  i.  e.  it  is  so  important  to  have  one  version  which 
is  authoritative  and  revered ;  and  he  is  backed  by  another  brother 
who  thinks  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  something  stable  in  this 
changing  part  of  the  world.  Another  is  afraid  that  the  efifect  of 
issuing  a  revised  version  of  the  Bible  would  be  to  unsettle  the 
minds  of  many  Japanese  Christians,  leading  them  to  think  that  they 
have  been  resting  their  faith  on  a  mistaken  translation,  and  might 
also  cause  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  non-Christians  that  we  have  not 
hitherto  been  preaching  a  genuine  Biblical  Christianity.  In  reply 
to  such  objections  as  these  I  think  it  might  be  fairly  urged  that  they 
would  militate  equally  against  a  revision  ever  being  made  in  any 
language,  and  are  no  more  valid  against  an  early  revision  than 
against  one  twenty  or  fifty  years  hence.  Then  it  is  urged  that  the 
Bible  here  has  not  had  time  to  become  the  loved  and  revered  clasoc 
that  it  is  in  England  and  America,  that  time  and  experience  of  its 
power  can  alone  bring  it  to  that  position,  that  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
revision  would  hinder  the  growth  of  that  sentiment,  and  further  that 
it  is  very  important  that  ministers  and  Christians  generally  should 
know  the  words  of  the  Bible  by  heart.  To  this  objection  it  might  be 
fairly  well  replied  that  the  longer  the  revision  is  postponed  the 
more  difficult  it  will  become  on  this  very  account,  and  that  there  ii 
all  the  more  reason  for  bringing  out  an  early  revision  before  the 
words  of  our  defective  version  have  got  such  a  lodgment  in  the  minds 
of  many  as  to  detract  from  the  usefulness  of  a  revised  version  when 
eventually  made.  One  brother  writes  "  I  am  one  who  delights  in 
different  translations  of  the  Word,  and  always  have  at  hand  as  many 
as  1  can  get.  I  find  them  most  helpful.  And  yet  for  the  vmu 
purpose  of  the  Bible, — ^that  is  devotional  reading  for  one's  own  soul 
— I  do  not  find  anything  so  helpful  as  the  Authorised  Version.  And 
doubtless  that  is  because  of  its  associations  and  because  I  know  so 
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much  of  it  by  heart.  That  that  version  is  not  perfect  does  not  hind- 
er God  making  His  will  known  through  it  or  His  voice  heard  through 
it.  The  Septuagint  Version  was  not  perfect  and  yet  it  is  quoted  bs 
the  Word  of  God  in  the  New  Testament  where  you  would  have  ex- 
pected that  the  Hebrew  would  bo  quoted.  This  shows  that  God  is 
ready  to  use  any  accurate  translation  from  the  original  even  though 
it  cannot  be  called  perfect.  And  this  fact  we  may  well  apply  to 
our  Japanese  Version.^^  Now  I  think  that  to  many  minds  this  argu- 
ment would  seem  an  additional  reason  for  hurrying  on  a  revision 
rather  than  for  deferring  it.  The  Japanese  have  not  yet  the  associa- 
tions that  belong  to  the  English  Version,  probably  only  a  few  of 
them  know  much  of  it  by  heart,  and  therefore  now  is  the  time  to 
supply  them  with  as  accurate  a  version  as  possible  so  that  their  asso- 
ciations may  belong  to  this  rather  than  to  a  defective  one ;  it  will  be- 
much  easier  to  make  the  necessary  changes  now  than  twenty  years 
hence.  And  as  for  the  Septuagint,  surely  it  would  have  been  better 
for  the  Jews  in  our  Lord's  day  and  for  several  preceding  generations^ 
if,  say  twenty  years  after  the  publication  of  that  Version,  a  revised 
edition  could  have  been  made  by  a  Committee  with  a  better  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew ;  and  with  regard  to  the  English  Authorized  Version- 
if  a  revision  could  have  been  made  soon  after  its  publication  embody- 
ing many  of  the  improvements  of  the  present  Revised  Version  the 
whole  English  speaking  world  for  the  last  300  years  would  have  been 
greatly  benefitted.  Besides  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  Author- 
ized Version  was  itself  a  revised  version,  it  was  not  a  first  trans- 
lation nor  even  a  first  revision,  it  was  preceded  by  the  Bishop's  Bible 
and  that  by  the  Geneva  Bible,  and  that  by  the  Great  Bible,  and  that 
by  Matthew's  Bible,  and  that  by  Miles  Coverdale's,  and  that  by 
l^i^dale's.  Qod  can  indeed  make  use  of  imperfect  means  and  work 
through  imperfect  agents.  But  I  think  He  intends  us  to  use  the 
best  means  we  can  get. 

Then  further  in  addition  to  the  objections  already  noticed,  a- 
number  of  difficulties  in  the  way  of  bringing  out  an  early  revision 
have  suggested  themselves  which  appear  to  some,  so  grave  as  to  in- 
cline them  to  vote  on  the  whole  for  a  postponement.  One  is  that' 
the  Japanese  language  is  in  a  transition  state  and  therefore  there  bf 
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much  reason  to  fear  that  a  few  years  hence  the  whole  work  would 
have  to  be  largely  done  over  again.  Another  is  the  great  difference 
of  views  prevailing  in  the  missionary  body  in  regard  to  the  princi- 
ples which  should  govern  a  translation.  Well  with  regard  to  these 
two  difficulties  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  if  we  are  to  wait,  till 
the  Japanese  language  leaves  off  changing  or  till  all  the  missionaries 
are  agreed  about  the  principles  of  translation  we  must  postpone 
revision  to  the  Greek  Kalends.  Another  difficulty  suggested  is  the 
great  labor  and  expense  involved,  to  which  the  obvious  anewer  k 
that  it  will  cost  just  as  much  of  both  twenty  years  hence  u 
now,  perhaps  more.  Another  difficulty  more  worth  considering  is 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  best  Japanese  scholars  amongst  the  for- 
eigners, and  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  efficient  workers  will 
of  necessity  be  taken  off  from  evangelistic  and  pastoral  work  for  a 
very  considerable  time.  But  I  think  this  objection  has  leas  force  in 
Japan  than  it  w^ould  have  elsewhere.  Taking  the  proportion  either 
of  area  or  population  Ja]mn  has  a  larger  number  of  missionaries 
than  China  or  India  or  Africa  or  almosi;  any  other  mission  fieU^ 
and  it  ought  to  be  easier  therefore  to  set  anide  a  few  for  a  time  for 
the  important  work  of  Bible  translation.  Another  brother  su^ests 
that  if  a  revised  version  is  issued  there  will  be  two  editions  in  use  at 
the  same  time  and  perhaps  in  the  same  cougrq2;ation  and  mock 
inconvenience  and  confusion  will  be  caused  thereby.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  likely  to  be  any  real  difficulty.  I  think  the  Japanese  will  he 
sure  to  want  the  new  edition  if  only  they  are  assured  that  it  is  sa 
authorized  revision.  Let  me  cite  a  case  in  point.  In  early  daji  a 
translation  of  the  English  Church  Prayer  Book  was  made  for  use  in 
the  Beikokai,  and  after  this  had  been  in  use  for  several  years  a  revisei 
version  was  made  and  put  in  circulation,  and  no  difficulty  of  the 
kind  arose.  The  new  version  was  adopted  at  once  and  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  single  congregation  where  the  old  translation  ii 

used. 

No  doubt  many  other  objections  and  difficulties  will  suggest 
themselves:  this  is  only  to  be  expected.  Thei*e  always  have  been, 
there  always  will  be  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  great  and  good 
work.    Let  the  question  of  desirability  once  be  settled  and  the  ques- 
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tiou  of  wtt}-^  and  niemis  can  be  considered  afterwanls.     Difficulties 
are  not  mcimt  to  hinder  enterprise  but  to  stimulate  it. 

And  now  having  referred  to  some  of  the  difficuUies  that  are 
supposed  to  be  in  the  way  of  bringing  out  an  early  revision  it  is  only 
fair  to  state  on  the  other  side  that  there  are  now  some  s[)ecial  /actli- 
ties  for  doing  tliis.  I  have  already  quoted  the  testimony  of  the 
veteran  translator  of  the  present  version  that  there  can  l)e  no  doubt 
that  a  better  vei'sion  in  every  respect  could  be  now  produced.  He 
further  writes.  "  Tlie  Japanese  language  has  changed  under  the 
influence  of  Western  literature  and  as  a  result  of  this  change  the 
work  of  the  tmnslator  has  been  rendered  easier.  And  aside  from 
changes  in  the  language  itself  certain  forms  of  expression  have  grown 
up  which  would  have  solved  many  difficult  problems  which  cost  the 
translators  not  a  few  hours  of  perplexing  thought.  Further  still 
there  arc  now  among  the  Japanese  Christians  those  who  are  qualified 
both  by  their  sympathy  and  scholarship  to  take  a  resjwnsible  part 
in  the  work.^'  Now  that  again  seems  to  bo  valuable  testimony  in 
favor  of  tiiking  in  hand  a  revision  as  soon  as  possible.  Then  think 
of  the  many  aids  to\vards  producing  a  correct  version  which  did  not 
exist  at  the  time  when  the  New  Testament  was  translated.  First 
and  foremost  there  is  the  Revised  English  Version,  a  work  of  incal- 
culable value  to  the  translator.  Then  there  are  the  latest  results  of 
textual  and  scientific  criticism  which  would  help  towards  making 
the  version  more  faithful  to  the  original.  Then  further  there  is  the 
consideration  that  other  revisions  have  been  or  are  being  made  in 
this  country.  There  is  the  revised  version  of  the  Baptists,  a  new 
translation  made  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  again  one  by  the 
Greek  Church.  It  behooves  us  not  to  be  behindhand  when  other 
bodies  are  getting  the  advantjige  of  possessing  and  circulating  a  newer 
and  I  suppose  in  some  respects  a  more  correct  version  than  oiur  own ; 
and  we  shall  now  have  the  benefit  of  being  able  to  consult  their 
versions.  Again  it  is  urged  by  both  Japanese  and  foreigners  that  a 
new  version  even  if  b^un  at  once  will  take  probably  some  years  to 
finish  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  taken  in  hand  as  soon  as  possible. 
There  is  however  one  more  consideration  on  the  side  of  post- 
ponement which  I  have  reserved  till  now,  and  which  to  many  will 
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probably  seem  the  most  importaDt  of  all,  the  belief  viz.,  that  the 
time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  a  revision,  that  the  Japanese  are  not  ready 
for  it  It  is  justly  urge:!  that  the  Japanese  ought  to  have  much 
more  voice  in  the  preparation  of  any  future  version  than  was  iKDSsible 
in  the  first  translation,  and  the  opinion  is  emphatically  expressed 
-that  no  translation  in  wliich  the  foreigner  takes  a  prominent  part 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  people,  and  that  therefore  it  would  be  much 
better  to  wait  till  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  Japanese  scholan, 
some  well  acquainted  with  Hebrew  and  Greek,  to  be  responsible 
-entirely  for  the  translation,  asking  little  or  no  assistance  from  the 
foreigner.  I  find  that  a  considerable  number  of  missionaries  as  well 
as  a  few  Japanese  are  in  favor  of  this  plan,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  question  depends  entirely  on  the  kind  aud  amount  of  revisioD 
<K>ntemplated.  Here  is  a  crucial  point,  and  this  leads  on  to  a  ques- 
tion which  has  not  yet  been  brought  up  but  which  must  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  whole  matter  viz.,  the  question  of  style.  I  have 
been  considerably  surprised  and  at  the  same  time  very  glad  to  find 
that  my  Japanese  correspondents  have  almost  without  exception 
declared  themselves  well  satisfied  with  the  present  style  of  translft- 
tion.  One  competent  scholar  thinks  the  style  about  as  near  perftc- 
tion  as  can  be,  and  the  verdict  in  every  case  but  one— and  even 
that  is  a  doubtful  one — has  been  that  no  change  is  needed  in  ths 
respect.  That  being  the  case  the  whole  matter  becomes  very  mock 
simplified,  and  probably  many  will  feel  that  their  objections  to  a 
revision  may  now  bo  withdrawn.  If  it  were  intended  to  have  an 
^entirely  new  translation  in  an  entirely  different  style  made  by  Js^ 
nese  scholars  only,  de  novo,  from  the  original  Greek,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  must  be  defencd,  for  the  Jaimuese  Church  is  certainly 
not  yet  in  a  position  to  undertake  such  a  work,  nor  will  bo  probably 
for  the  next  fifty  years.  iJut  if  what  we  are  contemplating  is  a 
revision  of  the  present  version,  amending  inaccuracies,  supplying 
omissions,  exscinding  interpolations,  and  making  the  translation  gener- 
ally more  uniform  and  more  intelligible,  but  retaining  its  style,  I 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  taken  in  hand.  Probably  it  will 
not  differ  very  nmch  from  the  present  edition  except  in  certain  places, 
and  those  who  have  learned  to  love  tlie  Iwjok  in  its  present  fonn  and 
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have  perhaps  committed  a  gooil  deal  of  it  to  memory  will  find  their 
favorite  texts  and  passages  almost  unaltered.  What  time  then  can 
be  better  than  the  present  ?  One  correspondent  tersely  says,  •'  Sooner 
or  later  it  must  be  revised :  I  should  say  soon,  because  I  do  not  sou 
any  special  prospect  of  our  having  better  means  and  opportunity  and 
agents  for  the  work  than  we  have  now."  That  is  the  view  1  feel  1 
must  also  vote  for.  I  have  refrained  from  mentioning  aay  individ- 
ual names  so  far,  but  I  think  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  one  ex- 
ception, and  say,  that  if  a  revision  is  to  be  made  at  all  we  shall  bo 
wise  to  begin  whilst  Dr.  D.  0.  (Jreene  is  still  with  us  and  in  his 
prime. 

And  lastly  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  we  shall  be  doing  a  work 
not  only  for  the  present  small  number  of  Christians,  but  for  the  far 
larger  number  that  are  coming  on.  Now  only  about  one  pei-son  in 
four  hundred  is  even  nominally  a  Christian,  but  the  eye  of  faith 
looks  forward  and  sees  the  tens  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands that  will  be  joining  the  Church  in  the  next  two  or  three 
decades.  I  suppose  no  one  here  doubts  that  Japan  is  going  to  ]k3 
Christian.  She  is  moving  that  way  continually,  she  does  not  like 
the  name  "  heathen  ; "  she  is  coming  into  closer  relations  with  Chris- 
tian nations  every  year ;  this  very  war  in  China  is  leading  her  further 
in  that  direction,  for  she  finds  lierself  fighting  side  by  side  with 
Ohristians  against  heathens.  Japan  is  bound  to  become  Christian. 
God  forbid  otherwise.  For  unless  she  does  become  a  Christian  naticm 
she  will  not  continue  to  advance  as  she  has  done,  she  will  stand  still, 
will  fall  back,  as  all  non-Christian  nations  are  standing  still  or  fall- 
ing back.  And  we  want  to  have  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  ready 
for  these  millions  of  Christians  that  are  to  be,  the  most  accurate,  the 
most  faithful,  the  most  intelligible  that  we  can  produce,  one  that 
will  be  to  Japan  what  Luther's  Bible  has  been  to  Germany,  what  the 
Authorised  Version  has  l^eeu  to  England  and  America. 

DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  F.  G.  Harrington: 

While  heartily  appreciating  the  excellence  of  the  version  here 
referred  to,  and  recognizing  the  vast  good  it  has  accomplished,  the 
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wide  circulation  it  has  attaiuecl,  aiul  the  firm  place  it  already  holds 
in  the  hearts  of  Japanei?e  Christians  we  do  not  think  we  overstate 
the  case  when  we  say  that  a  revision  of  said  version  is  almost  univer- 
sally regarded  as  desirable.  No  discussion  is  therefore  needed  as  to 
the  desirability,  or,  indeed,  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  revision. 

Tlierefore  the  only  question  to  Ije  considered  is,  '*•  Is  an  early 
Revision  desirable?  ^^  To  this  we  would  unhesitatingly  answer  in  the 
affirmative.  The  longer  the  Scriptures  are  left  in  their  present  form, 
the  more  deeply  will  that  form  become  imprinted  upon  the  Christian 
mind  and  heart,  the  more  thoroughly  will  it  become  incorporated 
into  the  spiritual  consciousness  of  Japanese  Christians. 

Even  the  dross,  the  inaccuracies  and  infelicities  thereof  will 
l)ecome  esteemed  as  the  pure  gold  and  b^j  treasured  up  in  heart  and 
brain.  Thus  a  revision  if  long  delayed  will  have  an  ever-accumulat- 
ing amount  of  resistance  to  overcome  before  it  can  be  lovingly 
welcomed.  It  becomes  an  intruder,  and  we  say  the  old  is  sufficient, 
nay,  the  old  is  better.  Even  the  faith  of  some  may  be  unsettled  if 
after  long  treasuring  of  certain  texts  they  are  presented  in  a  new 
form  or  even  omitted  entirely  as  not  genuine.  The  reception  accorded 
the  Revised  Version  of  the  English  Bible  may  be  given  as  a  proof  of 
the  above. 

Again  we  must  remember  that  the  Bible  is  Grod's  Wonl.  If  in 
any  version  thereof,  in  any  language,  inaccuracies,  wi-ong  or  incom- 
plete renderings,  are  acknowledged  to  exist,  it  is  the  bounden  duty 
of  each  and  every  one,  ux)on  whom  the  resi>onsibility  of  publishing 
or  circulating  such  a  version  rests,  to  have  the  same  revised  and  that 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  For  to  i)erpetuate  even  for  a  season 
such  inaccurate  and  often-times  misleading  renderings,  in  really, 
though  unintentionally,  using  the  word  of  God  deceitfully,  and 
obscuring  or  even  perverting  the  written  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Some  may  say  that  the  present  is  an  inopportune  time  for 
revision.  The  language  is  in  a  transition  state,  and  the  very  method 
of  writing  and  spelling  is  in  debate.  Therefore  no  work  done  at  the 
present  time  can  be  permanent.  Such  an  objection  might  hold  if 
revision  were  synonymous  with  publication.  But  the  revision  of 
the  translation  depends  not  at  all  upon  the  printed  form  in  which  it 
nirtv  finallv  be  issued. 
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Moreover  revision  will  necessarily  be  a  work  of  years,  and  we 
may  reasonably  look  for  a  settlement  of  questions  now  in  debate 
before  the  revised  version  could  be  ready  for  final  transcription  and 
publication. 

Therefore  we  consider  that  an  early  revision  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  in  Japanese  is  desirable.  And  now  let  us  briefly 
consider  what  manner  of  revision  it  should  be. 

1.  It  should  be  thcn*ough.  A  revision  that  in  a  few  years  or 
even  a  few  decades  would  need  to  be  re-revised  would  only  unneces- 
sarily perturb  the  Bible  student.  He  could  not  feel  sure  as  to  where 
he  stoody  and  could  not  take  closely  into  his  life  words  that  ere  long 
might  be  taken  from  him.  The  edition  of  Dr.  Nathan  Brown's 
translation  just  issued  by  the  American  Baptist  Mission  Union  has 
been  loosely  called  by  some  a  revision.  We  do  not  claim  it  as  such. 
It  is  only  a  corrected  edition  very  hastily  prepared  and  published.  A 
real  revision  is  not  a  work  of  months,  but  of  years.  It  should  call 
for  as  much  time  at  least  as  a  new  translation,  perhaps  more. 

No  conditions  limiting  in  any  way  the  revisions,  or  compelling 
it  to  follow  the  prej^nt  version  should  be  imposed.  No  mere  senti- 
ment should  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  any  needed  change. 
Loj-alty  to  the  version  under  discussion,  and  to  those  who  labored 
faithfully  upon  it  is  well,  but  loyalty  to  God  and  to  His  truth  is 
better.  The  present  renderings  of  words  and  phrases  may  have 
already  won  a  lasting  place  in  many  hearts.  But  if  such  renderings 
be  inaccurate  or  misleading,  loyalty  to  God  and  to  His  word  demands 
their  revision. 

When  the  Japanese  believer  or  non-believer  reads  the  word  of 
Jehovah,  he  should  have  the  message  as  absolutely  correct  and  com- 
plete as  the  genius  of  the  language  permits.     Proper  names  excepted 
^very  word  riiould  be  translated.     Transliteration  is  a  i)Oor  substitute 
for  translation.     The  Hebrew  or  Greek  scholar  is  not  affected  there- 
by, but  the  wajrfaring  man  may  err  therein  even  though  he  be  not 
*  fool.       Therefore  if  a   revision   be  made  at  all  it   should   be 
*^orough. 

2.  It  should  be  scholarly.     The  Japanese  Bible  should  become 
•*  mighty  and  bentficent  an  influence  in  Japanese  life  and  in  Japa- 
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nese  literature  as  has  1)eeii  the  authorized  version  in  England  or 
Luther's  Bible  in  Grormany.  It  should  dominate  thought^  and 
permeate  literature,  and  that  it  can  hardly  hope  to  do  in  its  present 
form.  Its  style,  its  grammatical  construction,  its  printed  form,  all 
militate  against  this.  It  is  neither  Japanese  nor  Chinese  in  voeaha- 
lary,  it  is  neither  anoient  nor  modem  in  style,  and  in  its 
manner  in  which  it  is  written  or  printed  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
unique.  All  this  needs  revision.  The  Japanese  Christians  should 
learn  not  only  to  love  their  Bible,  but  to  honor  it,  to  take  pride  in 
it,  to  realize  it  to  be  the  Book  of  books,  the  pearl  of  great  prioe^  finer 
than  gold  seven  times  refined,  passing  wonderful  in  its  histoiy,  its 
biography,  its  poetry,  its  ethics,  its  miracla<t,  its  revelation&  No 
style  can  be  too  pure  or  lofty  in  which  to  mirror  forth  the  mind  of 
God.  No  book  approaches  the  Bible  in  literary  merit,  in  intrinac 
value,  or  in  universal  interest.  No  book  is  more  worthy  of  aU  the 
wealth  of  learning  scholars  in  all  lands  are  expending  upon  it,  in 
order  that  every  man  may  read  it  in  his  own  language,  his  mother- 
tongue. 

3.  It  should  be  honesty  unbiaaed.  No  man's  tenets  of  behfl^ 
no  Church's  creed  should  cause  the  revisers  to  deviate  one  hain 
breadth  from  the  original.  The  plummet  of  divine  truth  is  not  any 
creed  formulated  by  man.  The  word  is  the  plummet^  and  hjii 
man's  beliefs  must  be  tested.  I  would  not  here  imply  that  the 
translators  of  the  present  version  have  sought  to  adjust  their  render- 
ings to  their  beliefs,  but  would  merely  emphasize  the  fact  that  no- 
thing of  this  kind  should  be  permitted  to  mar  the  work  of  revision 
when  it  is  undertaken. 

4.  It  should  be  simple.  Simple  with  the  simplicity,  ike  pro- 
found, limpid  simplicity  of  the  sage,  not  the  shallow  simplictfy  of 
the  simpleton.  Nor  does  this  conflict  in  any  way  with  the  previoody 
mentioned  condition  of  scholarliness.  The  truly  scholarly  style  is  the 
truly  simple  style.  A  great  preacher  preaches  simple  sermona  even 
on  profound  topics.  In  like  manner  the  Scriptures  should  be  simple 
in  style  and  vocabulary.  The  most  beautiful  portions  of  oar  Eng- 
lish Bible  are  largely  Anglo-Saxon,  wonderfully  simple  and  yet 
wonderfully  powerful.     The  Jaiianese   Bible  should  be  as  far  as 
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pctseible  Japauese  in  its  vocabulary  and  its  construction.  It  is  to  be 
the  people's  book,  and  should  be  in  the  simple  beautiful  language  of 
the  people.  We  do  not  mean  in  colloquial  for  that  ever  and  every- 
where varies,  but  in  the  simplest  form  of  the  written  language. 
Some  would  have  the  language  iwed  so  lowered  that  even  the  Eta 
-could  appreciate  it  But  could  it  then  be  honored  as  it  should  be  in 
the  Emperor's  palace  as  well  as  in  the  peasant's  hut ;  in  the  halls  of 
learning  as  well  as  in  the  cottage  of  the  simple?  It  must  be 
scholarly  as  well  as  simple,  just  as  truly  as  it  must  be  simple  as  well 
as  scholarly. 

Jiu3t  here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  the  present 
version  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Japanese  Old  Testament,  as  an  example 
of  a  simple  yet  scholarly  style,  Japanese  in  vocabulary,  idiom  and 
construction. 

3.  If  should  be  sj/mpathetic,  spiritual.  Only  he  who  is  spiritual 
■can  discern  and  interpret  spiritual  things.  He  who  would  transfer 
the  thought  and  teaching  of  the  spirit  into  the  language  of  the 
Japanese  must  be  spiritually  wise,  taught  of  the  spirit,  with  mind 
and  heart  alert  and  open  to  the  faintest  breathing  of  that  s])irit  wlio 
of  old  taught  through  Prophet  and  Apostle.  He  must  l)e  prdvertiil. 
spirit-filled,  self-emptied,  with  a  great  yearning  to  give  the  word  of 
God  faithfully  to  this  people.  To  recapitulate ;  a  revision  is  neces- 
sary; it  should  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  possible;  it  should  be 
iharough^  scholarly^  unbidsed,  simple  and  above  all  spiritual. 

Kev.  D.  C.  Greene,  D.D.: 

I  am  in  close  accord  with  the  preceding  speakers, — indeed  I 
should  hardly  care  to  say  anything  were  it  not  for  a  request  from 
Bishop  IN^n  that  I  would  say  from  this  platform,  in  substance, 
what  I  hod  written  to  him. 

With  the  limitations  indicated  by  Bishop  Fyson  a  revision  can 
hardly  be  entered  upon  too  early ;  but  if  the  plan  should  involve  tlie 
-recasting  of  the  version  there  is  room  for  wide  difference  of  opinion. 
Hy  own  judgment  is  decidedly  against  such  a  revision.  Even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  no  foreigner,  or  committees 
-of  foreigners,  could  reasonably  hope  to  meet  really  first  class  sticcess. 
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They  Ciiiinut  expect  to  combine  all  the  qualities  essential  to  siioceK. 
^Vhen  I  recall  my  experiences  in  connection  with  the  so-called 
Yokohama  Translation  Committee,  and  those  of  a  few  yean  ago 
when  as  an  associate  of  the  late  Dr.  Yerbeck  it  was  my  duty  to 
pass  upon  certain  proposed  amendments  to  the  current  version,  I 
am  deeply  impressed  with  the  difficulties  of  such  a  task.  Nor  ara 
the  difficulties  removed  altogether  by  the  association  of  Japanee 
Bcholai*s  with  the  Committee,  unless  there  be  a  closer  agreement  ro- 
garding  the  principles  underlying  translation  work  than  we  oooU 
hope  to  secure  at  this  stage. 

This  is  especially  true  in  view  of  the  fact  tliat  the  language  ii 
in  a  transition  stata  It  may  be  said  that  language  is  always  in  t 
transition  state,  but  not  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  may  \» 
applied  to  the  Japanese  language  to-day.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
language  is  approaching  a  serious  crisis.  The  question  of  Boroani- 
zation  is  attracting  serious  attention.  The  prospect  of  a  reform  in 
the  system  of  writing  was  never  so  good  as  now.  While  thwe  i» 
marked  disagreement  iis  to  the  direction  the  reform  should  take,  near- 
ly all  intelligent  educators  believe  that  something  must  be  dona 
The  De])artment  of  Education  is  making  an  earnest  effort  to  ledno^ 
the  number  of  Chinese  characters  taught  in  the  public  schools  to  the 
relatively  small  number  of  1200.  A  newspaper  is  actually  prmtel 
to-day  in  accordance  with  the  plan  proposed  for  the  schools.  TbiL 
however,  does  not  meet  the  demand  of  the  best  educators.  The 
responsible  head  of  one  of  the  highest  educational  institutions  in  the 
land  recently  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms  his  disapproval  of  the 
temporizing  policy  of  the  Department. 

Not  very  long  ago  a  well  known  professor  in  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity of  Tokyo  told  me  that  every  professor  in  the  Literary  and 
Scientific  Department  of  that  institution  favored  Bomaniiatioiu 
Several  of  the  best  newspapers  are  taking  the  same  position.  There 
has  never  l>een  such  a  body  of  sentiment  arrayed  on  the  side  of  it- 
form  before. 

Now  whatever  plan  of  reform  be  adopted,  it  will  inevitably 
affect  the  language,  both  in  its  vocabulary  and  in  its  phrasing* 
Many  words  and  phrases  are  at  present  maintained  in  current  ose 
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Amply  because  the  Chinese  characters  which  represent  them  are  con> 
tinually  before  the  eye ;  they  must  drop  away,  be  sloughed  off,  if 
those  characters  fall  into  disuse.  These  impending  changes  will  also 
1)e  reasonably  certain  to  bring  the  scholars  of  Japan  into  accord  with 
the  scholars  of  other  lands  as  to  the  principles  which  should  underlie 
jk  translation  of  the  Scriptures. 

Even  now  the  work  would  be  easier  than  it  was  in  the  days  of 
the  Yokohama  Translation  Committee.  It  is  not  merely  that  the 
language  itself  has  changed,  but  that  the  public  sentiment  as  regards 
literary  questions  has  also  greatly  changed  under  the  influence  of 
Western  literature,  so  that  many  forms  of  expression  are  tolerated 
snd  even  approved  to-day  which  would  not  have  been  even  entertnin- 
-ed  by  the  older  critics. 

This  change  of  sentiment  is  well  illustrated  by  a  tentative  ver- 
sion of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  which  appeared  some  two  }'ears  ago 
in  the  Shinri,  the  monthly  magazine  published  by  tlie  Grcnium 
Mission.  The  translator  successfully  availed  himself  of  devices 
which  but  for  the  change  of  sentiment  during  the  past  twenty-tive 
years  would  have  been  impossible. 

The  best  we  can  do  now  is  to  correct  mistakes  in  the  current 
-version.  For  more  radical  revision  we  may  well  await  tlie  tinio  when 
the  results  of  the  impending  reform  of  the  system  of  writing  shall  be 
linown,  and  the  increased  experience  of  our  Japanese  associat^is  in 
the  liturgical  use  of  the  Scriptures,  as  well  aft  their  linguistic  scholar- 
ship, shall  entitle  them  to  take  the  chief  i'eH{K)n8ibility. 

Kev.  D.  W.  Leauxed,  D.  D. 

In  my  long  and  careful  study  of  the  Bible  in  Japanese  I  have 
loand  not  a  few  places  where  1  should  like  to  see  the  translation 
leviaed  if  it  could  he  done  in  the  way  1  should  like  ity  but  I  have 
"beea  far  more  impressed  with  the  great  excellence  of  the  translation 
M  a  whole,  and  I  am  much  inclined  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  tinker- 
ing with  it  iett  present  We  can  inuigine  an  ideal  translation, 
«ne  that  the  lowest  could  read  with  comfort  and  the  scholarly  with 
pleasure,  but  who  could  guarantee  that  we  should  get  any  nnvh 
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tratislation,  or  even  one  much  nearer  to  it  than  the  present? 
Also  we  think  of  various  little  changes  that  might  be  made  to 
advantage  without  a  radical  recasting  of  the  present  version,  bat  if 
such  a  revision  were  undertaken  would  not  the  process  be  likely  to 
go  much  farther  than  we  intended  ?  In  view  of  the  many  incoii- 
veniences  connected  with  a  change  of  the  current  text  of  the  Bible  it 
seems  to  me  better  not  to  make  a  change  until  a  revision  can  Le 
undertaken  with  the  hope  of  coming  measurably  near  to  the  ideal 
translation,  or  at  least  to  one  which  may  be  exi)ected  to  last  for  a  long 
time.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  revision  tliat  could  be  made  nov 
would  be  at  all  a  permanent  one  (in  the  permanent  one  the  Jaiunew 
will  have  to  take  a  fuller  share  than  they  could  well  do  now),  and  I 
doubt  whether  the  advantages  of  a  temporar}'  revision  would  te 
worth  the  resulting  inconvenience. 

Rev.  E.  Snodgrass: 

There  is  one  phase  of  this  question  not  yet  projierly  ompIiasizeJ. 
In  Japan  there  is  no  common  Bible  as  there  is  no  common  hymn- 
book.  It  is  a  Bible  for  all  that  is  wanted.  Dr.  Green's  objection 
could  be  turned  into  a  plea  for  revision.  When  will  the  changing  at 
the  language  stop  ?  When  will  there  be  a  more  opportune  time  t> 
influence  that  changing  than  now  ?  The  authorized  English  BiUe 
directed  the  trend  of  the  English  language.  Above  all  I  would 
emphasize  the  fact  that  this  conference  ought  to  give  expressioii  to 
the  feeling  that  this  should  be  the  work  of  all  the  Christians  in  JapAD. 
I  have  found  ijassages  that  are  neither  true  to  the  original  nor  troe 
to  the  guniua  of  the  Japanese  language.  . 

Bev.  James  Balijioh  : 

Prof.  Toj-ama  has  given  his  opinion  of  our  Japanese  BiUe.  B 
stands  as  high  as  the  King  James  Verson  in  English.  Grod  nisti 
up  the  translators.  One  is  here.  He  thinks  the  proposition  to  noit 
premature.  That  ought  to  settle  it.  I  have  oonsulteil  some  cf  tk 
l)est  and  most  influential  Japanese  pastors :  they  say  there  might  lit 
little  improvements  made  but  they  are  satisfied.  I  have  prqpimi 
sermons  on  the  basis  of  the  English  Bible  and  found  the  piepuratioii 
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useless  with  the  Japanese  Bible,  and  the  Japanese  was  right.  In 
r^ard  to  bias,  in  order  to  make  the  version  palatable  to  some,  one 
word  was  left  untranslated — ^baptism.  It  Mras  against  my  protest  and 
it  did  no  good.^ 

Dr.  Thompson: 

Tlie  present  version  was  not  gotten  up  in  a  hurry.  Dr.  Morrison  in 
the  midst  of  other  duties  prepared  the  first  Chinese  Bible  in  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years.  The  Japanese  Bible  was  prepared  by  men  who 
had  been  here  twenty  five  years.  I  am  in  favor  of  Dr.  Greene's 
position. 

Rev.  E.  Rothesay  Miller: 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  Bishop  Fyson  speak  in  his  paper  as  if  there 
might  possibly  be  a  revision  of  the  New  Testament  undertaken  before 
that  of  the  Old.  Although  I  think  a  revision  of  the  New  Testament 
desirable  I  think  that  of  the  Old  Testament  imperative.  While  the 
style  of  the  translation  of  the  former  is  for  the  most  part  clear, 
idiomatic,  and  graceful,  that  of  the  latter  is  stiff,  deformedly  literal, 
and  inelegant  (exception  must  be  made  in  this  statement  to  the 
translation  of  the  Psalms,  and  some  of  the  prophetical  books  which 

*The  reference  made  was  to  the  action  of  the  Translation  Ck>ni.  Drs.  Hepbarn,  S.R. 
Brown  and  IX  C  Greene.  Drs.  R  S.  Maclay  and  Nathan  Brown  being  corresponding 
or  advisory  members.  The  iatter  suggested  that  if  the  Committee  discontinued  the  use 
of  Sen-rei  (washing-rite)  for  Baptism  and  substituted  Bapufesujna  the  Baptist  Mission - 
irieB  would  in  aU  probability  accept  the  translation.  With  that  eud  in  view,  the  Com- 
mittee asked  each  Missionary  in  Japan  to  send  his  vote.  The  majority  must  have 
apfwoved  therof  for  the  change  was  made.  I  objected  chiefly  because  the  word  Sen^ei 
ynm  in  aae»  had  come  from  China,  was  in  publications,  and  was  self-interpreting.  Bapu' 
iammui  was  a  foreign  and  new  word  requiring  explanation,  and  was  not  very  euphonious. 
Tbcae  objections  I  was  informed  had  much  weight  with  the  Committee,  but  the  olgect 
lo  Tiew  outweighed  them  all.  Had  matters  ended  there  it  had  been  well.  But  imagine 
my  ooDstenialion  not  long  aAer  to  see  in  a  leading  American  Baptist  periodical,  a  letter 
or  flialaiiiflnt  from  Japan  that  the  Baptisls  were  the  only  true  translators,  that  the 
T^tanslation  Committee  did  not  translate  the  term  for  baptism  I  This  in  the  light  of 
tlM  Acts  in  th«  case  is  a  remarkable  perversion  of  the  truth.  Hence  tlie  word  "  bias  '* 
with  bad  grace  from  advocates  for  revision  unless  they  wish  ua  to  go  bock 
\  adopt  the  ori|^nal  trmSation.    Drs.  Hepburn  and  Greene  are  capable  of  verifying 
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were  revised  last).  The  reason  of  this  was  inherent  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Revision  Committees  of  the  two  Testaments.  The  Com- 
mittee on  the  New  Testament  had  full  powers,  and  all  tiie  work  that 
passed  through  their  hands  was  thoroughly  digested,  while  the 
Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Old  Testament  had  very  little  revising 
power  delegated  to  them,  and  in  consequence  there  is  no  harmony  or 
consistency  in  the  translations  of  the  different  parts. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  postponing  this  revision  till  Japan- 
ese scholars  are  able  to  read  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  originals,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  number  of  scholars  even  in  Europe  and 
America  who  are  competent  to  give  an  original  opinion  on  a 
rendering  to  be  made  from  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures  i^ 
limited,  so  that  all  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  to  have  men  sufficiently 
well  acquainted  with  the  originals  to  appreciate  a  critical  opinion 
advanced  by  competent  scholars,  and  as  these  opinions  are  on  record 
either  in  English  or  German  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  foreigners 
are  better  able  to  know  the  shades  of  meaning  in  these  languages 
than  are  Japanese  who  have  studied  them  for  at  best  but  a  few  yeaA 
What  is  necessary  in  the  Japanese  collaborators  is  that  they  be 
masters  of  their  own  language  both  old  and  new,  in  its  prose  and 
poetry,  and  be  able  at  the  same  time  to  appreciate  fine  distinction 
as  explained  by  their  foreign  associates.  And  for  this  no  knowled^ 
of  either  Greek  or  Hebrew  is  at  all  necessary.  I  am  emphatically  ot 
the  opinion  that  a  revision  of  the  whole  Bible  should  be  undertaken 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Miis.  G.  P.  Pierson: 

I  speak  as  representative  of  all  the  ignoramuses,  the  old  womeOi 
the  eta,  the  fishermen,  the  ignorant  country-folk  generally,  ete 
Whatever  you  do,  don't  make  the  Bible  more  difficult  than  it  la  If 
the  present  version  is  not  scholarly  enough^  I  tremble  to  think  what  tbe 
revision  may  be.  You  remember  the  missionary  in  India  who  aied 
his  helper  for  a  Hindoo  term  for  some  word  like  '^  atonement"  Not 
quite  satisfied  with  the  word  proposed,  the  missionary  asked*  ''  Are  you 
sure  it  is  a  good  word  ?''  "  Good  !  why  its  a  splendid  word ;"  was  the 
reply,  there  is  only  one  man  in  all  Calcutta  besides  myself  who  can 
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anderstand  it.''  We  want  a  translation  like  Luther's — the  most 
unadulterated  Zokugo  (colloquial)  ever  breathed ;  and  it  shaped  the 
Oemnan  language. 

Mr.  H.  McO.  Price: 
Bishop  Fyson  does  not  say  that  he  thinks  it  unnecessary  to 
revise  the  Old  Testament.     He  says  simply  that  at  present  the  ques- 
tion is  concerning  the  New  Testament      The  revision  of  the  Old 
would  necessarily  follow  in  time. 


SECOND  PAPER 

Bible  Circulation  in  Japan. 
Rev.  H.  Looms,  A.  B.  S.,  Yokohama. 

Archbishop  Longley  once  said  ''  If  I  must  choose  between  send- 
ing the  man  without  the  Book,  or  the  Book  without  the  man,  then  I 
say,  send  the  Book  without  the  man.  The  man  has  made  mistakes 
and  may  make  mistakes,  but  the  Book  can  make  none.'' 

But  we  rejoice  to  say  that  in  Japan  we  are  not  shut  up  to  this 
alternative.  The  voice  of  the  living  preacher  has  been,  and  is  being 
heard  all  over  the  land  and  the  Book  also  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  bearing  its  testimony  for  God. 

Of  the  early  history  of  Bible  circulation  there  is  no  record. 
Under  the  restrictions  which  hampered  all  Christian  work  any  open 
and  general  attempt  to  distribute  the  Scriptures  would  not  have  been 
permitted.  A  copy  of  an  elegant  Bible,  prepared  for  the  various 
rulers  of  the  earth  by  Mr.  John  Tappan  of  Boston  was  sent  to  Japan 
about  1860,  but  no  opportunity  to  give  it  to  the  Enii)eror  was  found 
antil  1872,  when  it  was  presented  through  the  Hon.  Mr.  DeLong 
then  American  Minister  at  Yokohama. 

The  first  copies  of  the  Gospels  were  printed  on  blocks,  which 
were  cat  secretly  and  kept  hidden  away,  and  the  completed  books 
were  delivered  at  night  in  small  quantities  in  order  to  avoid  detec- 
tion.    Not  until  the  old  edicts  against  Christianity  were  removed. 
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and  there  was  greater  freedom,  did  the  people  dare  to  openly  possess 
or  even  read  copies  of  the  Scriptui-es. 

In  his  account  of  tlie  beginning  of  Christian  work  in  Japan,  given 
at  the  Osaka  Conference  in  1883,  Rev.  Dr.  Verbeck  st^&tes  that 
previous  to  1866  "  lai^e  numbei-s  of  Chinese  Bibles  had  been  im- 
iwrted  and  circulated.  This  was  continued  by  the  missionaries  for 
many  years.     The  price  of  the  books  was  much  less  than  cost.'* 

The  work  of  Bible  circulation  as  a  distinct  department  of 
Christian  elBfort  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  1872  by  the  opening  of 
a  Bible  depot  on  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  Kobe.  But 
the  sales  were  very  small,  and  the  distribution  continued  to  be  mostly 
in  private. 

The  first  agency  in  Japan  was  established  by  the  National  Bible 
Society  of  Scotland  in  1875.  The  American  Bible  Society  followed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  next  year,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  in  1881. 

The  first  attempt  to  use  a  colporter  seems  to  have  been  made  in 
1874  by  the  emplojTiient  of  a  man  to  visit  the  shipping  in  Yoko- 
hama, and  at  the  same  time  Bev.  Mr.  Syle  is  reported  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  without  restraint  of  introducing  the  Scriptures  to  the 
students  of  the  Imperial  University,  in  which  he  held  tlie  chair  of 
Moral  Philosophy. 

In  the  Eeport  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  1875 
it  is  stated  that  "  For  colportage  in  general  there  is  as  yet  no  open- 
ing. At  Osaka  it  is  judged  imprudent  to  attempt  it '',  while  Bev. 
Mr.  Bumside  of  Nagasaki  writes  "  I  can  not  but  think  that  any  step 
so  palpably  aggressive  as  that  of  a  colporter  would  be  very  injudi- 
cioa*?,  neither  do  I  think  it  could  be  carried  on  at  all  any  length  <rf 
time,  but  would  be  put  a  stop  to  by  the  authorities."  The  same 
testimony  >vas  given  in  regai-d  to  Hakodate. 

The  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  visited  Japan 
in  the  same  year  and  wrote  to  his  society  as  follows, — "  All  my 
inquiries  on  the  subject  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  colportage  is 
not  practicable  in  Japan  for  the  present  at  least.  Miany  of  the  mis- 
sionaries believe  that  a  premature  attempt  would  tend  to  retaid 
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nither  tlien  forward  the  work.     Tliere  are  however  some  miasionaries 
who  think  such  a  work  may  he  gradually  introduced." 

In  the  spring  of  1876  Rev.  Dr.  Gulick  sent  a  man  into  the 
Province  of  Shimosa  for  the  sale  of  Scriptures.  About  a  week  after 
he  returned  saying  that  he  had  sold  two  portions,  and  it  was  not 
only  useless  to  try  and  persuade  the  people  to  buy  the  Scriptures,  but 
dangerous  both  to  himself  and  the  purchaser. 

In  tlie  rejiort  of  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland  Mr» 
Bobert  Lilly  states  that  there  were  in  1874  five  depositories  for  the 
sale  of  Christian  literature ;  from  one  of  which  in  Tokyo  there  were 
sold  1369  European  and  1933  Chinese  Bibles  and  Testaments 
besides  487  Japanese  Gospels.     He  continues : 

"  With  a  population  of  whom  75  percent  are  said  to  be  able  to- 
read  there  is  an  enormous  demand  for  books  whether  they  be  good, 
bad,  or  indififerent.  As  fast  as  prejudice  and  other  hindrances  are 
removed  it  is  certaih  that  there  will  be  a  large  sale  of  Scriptures." 

In  a  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  for  1876  is^ 
the  statement  that  several  of  the  converts  have  opened  shops  for  the 
sale  of  Christian  and  general  literature,  and  the  Bible  and  other 
Christian  books  are  to  be  found  exposed  for  sale  in  many  of  the- 
book-stores  in  Tokyo. 

In  Sept.  of  1877  an  agreement  was  concluded  with  a  leading 
Japanese  book-seller  in  Tokyo  to  keep  Bibles  on  sale.  He  was  U> 
receive  a  commission  of  20  per  cent.  But  the  demand  was  small ; 
and  there  was  yet  no  way  open  for  colporters. 

Dr.  Gulick  reports  that  in  1879  several  of  the  lai^est  book-sel- 
lers of  the  capital,  who  had  hitherto  been  unwilling  to  keep  Christian 
literature,  openly  keep  the  Scriptures  on  sale  and  send  them  to  their 
subordinate  or  corresponding  houses  in  the  country. 

One  year  later  Dr.  Gulick  writes,  "  The  day  has  n#t  only  dawned 
but  is  upon  us  in  glowing  brightness  when  we  may  sell  the  Scriptur- 
es with  unrestricted  freedom.  While  there  is  still  much  indifference, 
and  while  a  dread  of  the  heathen  priests  is  often  met,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  remaining  fear  of  governmental  interference,  and  we 
have  had  many  indications  of  friendship,  both  of  local  authorities 
and  of  officials  of  the  central  government.     The  supply  of  native 
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'booksellers  continues  to  be  an  important  and  increasing  branch  of 
our  work. 

Owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  getting  suitable  men  for  colpor- 
ters  among  tlie  Japanese  the  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
resorted  to  the  employment  of  foreigners,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Qohle 
began  work  in  the  fall  of  1879.  He  constructed  a  unique  Bible 
carriage,  drawn  by  a  horse  for  the  transportation  of  his  books,  and 
used  a  mtigic  lantern  with  Scripture  scones  to  make  himself  and 
errand  known  to  the  people.  He  also  had  a  hand  csart  made^  for 
use  in  Tokyo,  and  from  it  were  sold  in  little  more  than  three  monthfl 
10,203  portions.  On  the  4th  of  Jan.  1880,  3Ir.  Goble  sold  single 
handed  in  tlie  streets  of  Kyoto  500  portions. 

The  employment  of  salesmen  or  col  porters  other  than  Japanese 
was  necessarily  very  expensive,  and  was  not  adopted  to  any  consider- 
able extent.  It  was  found  also  that  without  special  grace  and 
wisdom  more  harm  than  good  might  be  done  by  those  thus  employ- 
ed. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  employment  of  foreign 
colporterr*  was  the  instruction  of  some  of  the  Japanese  Christians  in 
the  art  of  selling  Scriptures.  Some  men  who  were  thus  tan^t 
continued  for  many  years  in  the  work  with  far  more  than  ordinaiy 
success. 

How  to  best  distribute  the  Word  of  Grod  in  Japan  is  a  questicm 
that  has  not  even  yet  been  fully  and  satisfactorily  solved.  It  was 
expected  that  as  in  other  countries  it  would  be  only  requisite  to  find 
native  Christians  and  send  them  out  as  colporters  all  over  the  land. 
This  was  the  course  adopted  from  the  start  But  in  the  carrying  out 
of  this  plan  it  has  been  found  not  only  difficult,  but  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  suitable  men.  The  position  of  a  trade  was  next  to  ilM 
lowest  in  the  ^social  scale,  and  ranked  only  one  d^ee  above  the 
butchers  and  tanners,  who  were  simply  outcasts.  On  account  of  thii 
public  sentiment  the  impoverished  samurai  were  ordinarily  mora 
ready  to  beg,  or  draw  a  jinrikisha,  than  take  a  bundle  of  books  on 
flieir  backs  and  go  about  to  sell  them.  Only  the  severest  poverty, 
and  the  dread  of  actual  starvation  would  ordinarily  induce  persons 
of  requisite  culture  and  ability  to  undertake  such  business. 
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If  at  last  thase  of  the  higher  and  educated  class  were  led  to 
undertake  the  sale  of  Scriptures,  it  wan  an  exceptional  man  who 
would  make  a  success  of  it  With  colporters  of  no  experience  in 
business  methods,  and  the  proper  way  to  induce  the  people  to  pur- 
chase  hooks,  the  work  of  circulating  the  Scriptures  has  always  been  in 
a  more  or  less  changeable  and  unsatisfactory  condition. 

Sometimes  men  of  the  lower,  or  common  class  liave  been  found 
with  energy  and  tact,  but  in  financial  matters  there  was  such  a  lack 
of  common  honesty  that  their  continued  employment  was  impossible.. 
The  experience  of  those  who  have  had  the  charge  of  colportage  is 
very  much  the  same  as  that  of  business  men  in  general ;  there  is 
among  the  Japanese  available  for  this  work  a  want  of  ability  and 
int(^ity  that  is  essential  in  all  successful  trade. 

Some  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  use  the  native  evan- 
gelists as  a  means  of  Scripture  circulation ;  but  ignorance  of  busi- 
ness methods,  a  want  of  tact  in  securing  the  sale  of  their  books, 
and  an  almost  universal  inability  to  keep  accounts  and  meet  their 
financial  obligations  resulted  in  failure. 

Another  consideration  has  had  its  influence  in  deterring  mission- 
aries as  well  as  native  preachers  from  book  selling.  Owing  to  the 
universal  contempt  in  which  all  tradesmen  were  held,  it  was  frequent- 
ly found  to  be  detrimental  to  a  man's  influence  as  a  religious  teacher 
to  even  offer  books  for  sale.  It  is  for  this  and  other  reasons  that 
comparatively  little  has  been  done  hitherto  by  the  missionary  body 
in  the  way  of  Bible  distribution. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  Bible  dis- 
tribution by  the  emplojTnent  of  native  salesmen  I  may  mention  the 
fact  that  during  the  year  1892,  82  men  were  employed  to  a  greater  or 
lees  extent  in  the  sale  of  Bibles.  Of  that  number  only  some  six  or 
eight  are  now  at  work,  and  a  part  of  them  are  too  feeble  to  be  effec- 
tive. Some  have  become  evangelists ;  and  in  fact  that  is  the  general 
desire  and  purpose  of  all  as  soon  as  any  society  will  offer  a  fixed 
nJaiy  and  the  more  agreeable  and  honorable  position. 

In  some  cases  colporters  have  been  employed  jointly  by  the 
Bible  Societies  and  the  missionaries.  But  this  has  been  only  excep- 
tional, and  the  result  has  seldom  been  such  as  was  desired. 
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At  the  time  of  union  in  1890  the  Bible  Societies'  Committee 
resolved  to  choose  out  the  most  suitable  men  and  put  them  all  on  a 
salary,  with  the  expectation  that  more  satisfactory  work  would  he 
done  than  by  any  other  method ;  and  the  intention  was  to  retain 
only  those  who  proved  tc>  lie  satisfactory  and  successful. 

The  result  was  such  a  disappointment  that  after  sixteen  months 
trial  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  some  other  plan  must  be 
resorted  to.  The  neceasitv  of  the  change  was  demonstrated  from  tlie 
fact  that  in  the  month  of  August  1892,  under  the  salary  system,  the 
total  sales  were  232.71  yen,  an  average  of  3.90  yen  per  month  for 
-each  man,  and  the  deficit  amounted  to  312.71  yen. 

After  careful  consideration  it  was  decided  to  employ  men  on 
commission  only,  and  about  eight  months  later  the  total  sales  in  one 
month  were  233.40  yen,  an  average  of  5.55  yen  per  man  ;  and  insteMi 
of  a  large  deficit  a  cash  surplus  of  17.93  yen.  An  important  consid- 
eration in  the  employment  of  men  on  commission  was  the  fact  that 
by  such  method  of  sales  they  could  also  dispose  of  other  books,  could 
work  but  part  of  the  time  when  necessary,  and  then  their  compenn- 
tion  was  in  proportion  to  their  ability,  energy  and  faithfulness. 

The  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  employing  Japan- 
ese in  any  way  as  colporters  has  made  it  seem  desirable  to  seek  other 
and  better  means  of  Bible  distribution. 

One  of  these  means  is  a  moi-e  general  use  of  the  ordinary  book- 
stores throughout  Japan.  Owing  to  the  demand  for  Scriptrav 
having  become  almost  general,  and  prejudice  against  the  sale  having 
largely  disappeared,  it  is  now  possible  to  arrange  with  the  booksellen 
everywhere  to  keep  our  books  as  a  part  of  their  stock  in  txBde.  In 
this  way  we  reduce  the  cost  of  sale  to  a  minimum,  and  keep  die 
Scriptures  constantly  and  publicly  before  the  people.  Our  sales  hy 
commission  sellers  during  the  year  1895  were  443  Bibles,  2,415  Neir 
Testaments,  and  1,090  portions,  and  the  cash  receipts  were  416  j&l 
During  1899  the  commission  sellers,  mostly  booksellers,  sold  2,283 
Bibles,  10,401  New  Testaments,  and  14,969  parts.  The  ieoeq»tB 
were  2,585  yen,  or  more  than  six  times  as  much  as  five  yean  befora 

In  the  employment  of  colporters  we  have  allowed  for  hotel  and 
travelling  expenses  so  that  the  whole  receipts  were  usually  required 
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to  pay  for  the  sale  of  the  book??.  The  returns  have  never  equalled 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  books.  Judged  by  its 
results  the  sales  at  the  bookstores  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
methods  of  Bible  distribution  for  Japan,  and  it  is  being  ]>iished  ajs 
circumstances  permit.  It  has  not  been  adopted  as  a  matter  of  choice 
but  from  what  has  seemed  a  real  necessity. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  Rev.  Mr.  Snyder  began  of  his  own 
accord  trying  to  see  what  he  could  do  in  selling  Scriptures,  and 
during  a  large  {)art  of  the  time  since  then  he  has  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  Bible  Societies'  Committee.  His  time  has  been  occupied  not 
only  in  selling,  but  in  visiting  the  colporters,  the  missionaries,  and 
native  evangelists  or  preachers,  and  by  word  and  example  stimulating 
and  encouraging  every  one  to  new  and  earnest  effort  to  spread  the 
Scriptures  all  over  Japan. 

Only  a  part  of  what  he  has  accomplished  can  be  tabulated.  But 
perhaps  the  most  important  result,  is  the  increase  in  interest  and  the 
active  cooperation  that  has  been  developed  among  those  whom  lie 
has  met  in  his  various  journeys.  Compared  with  the  native  salesmen 
his  sales  have  been  remarkable. 

During  the  period  from  Sept.  1st  to  Dec  31st,  1899,  his  sales  of 
Japanese  Scriptures  (which  were  largely  portions)  were  22,293  vols., 
and  the  cash  value  346.13  yen.  To  this  should  be  added  120  En- 
glish Bibles,  and  293  English  Testaments,  sold  to  the  soldiers  on 
board  the  U.  S.  transports  en  route  to  Manila. 

The  following  comparison  shows  the  value  and  importance  of 
Mr.  Snyder's  work.  During  the  4th  quarter  of  1899  the  Japanese 
eolporters  sold  2,368  volumes,  and  the  value  was  459  yen.  During 
the  same  period  Mr.  Snyder  sold  17,761  volumes,  and  the  receipts 
were  215  yen.  Mr.  Snyder  actually  sold  more  volumes  in  three  months 
than  all  the  oolporters  together  during  two  years. 

Thus  has  been  revealed  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  are  ready, 
and  sometimes  even  eager  to  buy  the  Scriptures,  if  some  one  who 
knows  how  to  do  it  will  only  give  them  the  opportunity.  It  is  also 
apparent  that  the  prejudice  against  persons  who  engage  in  the  sale 
of  reli^ous  books  no  longer  exists  to  the  same  extent  as  in  former 
jeatB,  and  taking  part  in  it  does  not  interfere  with  one's  usefulness. 
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It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  thone  who  have  this  work  in  chaise  that 
the  success  achieved  by  one  foreigner  may  stimulate  others,  as  they 
may  have  the  opportunity^  to  engage  also  in  Scripture  distribution. 
It  is  done  largely  by  missionaries  in  other  countries ;  and  in  fact 
constitutes  in  many  of  them  a  most  effectual  means  of  disseminating 
a  knowledge  of  God  and  His  salvation. 

In  one  respect  Bible  circulation  in  Japan  differs  from  that  ia 
China  and  probably  many  other  fields.  It  was  decided  at  the  start 
to  place  the  price  of  Scriptui-es  at  about  the  cost  of  publication.  This 
rule  has  been  adhered  to,  and,  as  far  as  known,  has  proved  to  be  a 
wise  and  proper  one.  As  a  rule  the  Scriptures  are  sold.  The  giving 
away  of  books  is  exceptional. 

After  several  years  of  experience  in  conducting  their  work 
separately  it  was  plainly  evident  to  the  agents  of  the  Bible  Socie- 
ties that  in  a  field  so  small  as  Japan  there  was  a  great  waste  of 
money,  and  many  other  disadvantages  in  trying  to  carry  on  the  same 
work  under  three  different  organizations.  It  was  impossible  for 
either  agent  to  keep  close  supervision  of  all  his  employees,  and  the 
presence  of  rival  colporters  in  the  same  field  was  the  occasion  of 
constant  strife  and  a  temptation  to  dishonest  practices  on  the  part 
of  the  men  in  order  to  keep  up  their  sales. 

After  considerable  consultation  it  was  decided  that  the  work 
could  be  more  cheaply  and  efficiently  done  if  the  Bible  Societies 
would  agi-ee  to  a  joint  conduct  of  the  work,  with  a  duly  appointed 
committee  in  charge  of  the  whole. 

To  accomplish  this  a  meeting  of  representative  missionaries  lis 
called  in  1889,  at  the  request  of  the  three  agents^  and  a  eonstitntion 
drawn  up  and  sent  to  the  different  Societies  for  their  Gonsidei*ation. 

After  some  time  for  deliberation^  and  with  only  a  few  slight 
changes  in  the  original  plan^  it  was  adopted  ;  and  on  the  1st,  of  Jolj 
1890  the  whole  work  of  publication  and  circulation  of  the  Scriptores 
in  Japan  was  entrusted  to  a  committee  of  twelve  persons,  in  ^ich 
the  agents  of  the  thi*ee  Societies  were  inchided,  of  whom  three  wwc 
representatives  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  three  repie- 
sented  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  and  six  the  American 
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Bible  Societj .  The  representation  was  thus  arranged  to  correspond 
to  the  proportion  of  funds  contributed  by  each  Society. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  have  no  doubt  been  apparent  to  overy 
one  who  has  had  any  knowledge  of  the  work  of  Bible  distribution. 
We  arc  happy  to  state  that  during  recent  years  there  has  been  entire 
harmony  in  the  working  of  this  system,  which  secures  not  only  In- 
creased eflGciency,  but  at  the  same  time  foolish  rivalry  among  employ- 
ees is  prevented^  needless  expenditure  avoided^  and  an  instance  of 
brotherly  and  Christian  cooperation  supplied  which  is  valuable  to  ell 
engaged  in  similar  work  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  I'emarkable  change  that  has  taken  place  in  Japan  in  recent 
years  is  well  illustrated  in  the  history  of  Bible  circulation.  The 
possession  of  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  by  Molonori  Murata 
(Wakasa)  of  Saga  was  kept  a  secret  for  years  and  its  study  conducted 
in  private.  As  late  as  1882  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  to  open  a  Bible  Depot  in  Nagasaki.  It  pro- 
voked such  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  the  middle- 
man suffered  hard  treatment  at  the  hands  of  a  mob,  his  goods  were 
flung  into  the  street,  and  he  was  turned  adrift.  Later  on  there  was 
another  disturbance  which  had  to  bo  quelled  by  the  aid  of  the  police, 
after  considerable  damage  had  been  done  to  the  fitting  of  the  store. 
At  about  the  same  time  the  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society  went 
alongside  a  Japanese  man-of-war,  lying  at  Uraga,  but  his  request  to 
be  allowed  to  go  on  board  was  met  witli  a  reftisal. 

When  the  war  occurred  between  Japan,  and  China  in  1894-5 
permission  was  given  by  both  the  Army  and  Navy  Departments  to 
circulate  the  Scriptures  fi-eely ;  and  it  may  be  said  in  general  that 
every  facility  that  could  be  expected  or  desired  to  carry  on  this  work 
was  given.  As  a  rule  the  Bible  distributor  received  a  cordial  wel- 
come ;  and  in  some  cases  the  troops  were  mustered  and  a  special 
service  held  in  connection  with  the  gift  of  a  pocket  gospel  to  every 
man. 

One  who  had  assisted  in  the  distribution  at  Hiroshima,  and  who 
was  well  qualified  to  judge  of  its  value,  wrote  as  follows,  *'  Not  for 
years^  if  ever,  have  the  Bible  Societies  been  privilege^l  to  give  Chris- 
tianity so  strong  a  push  forward  in  the  Orient  as  by  their  Bible  dis- 
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tribution  among  the  soldiers.  Direct,  personal,  helpful  coav««at]<ui 
was  not  n^Iected.  Whenever  possible  the  gift  was  accompanied  with 
a  message,  a  word  with  the  Word.  Every  one  who  came  within  the 
range  of  this  movement  felt  it  to  be  strongly  evangelical,  and  it  created 
a  profound  impression." 

In  acknowledgement  sf  the  gift  of  gospels  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  Col.  Sameshima,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  wrote  as  follows, 
'^  At  the  preseat  time  our  detachment  of  Imperial  Guards  feels  that 
for  both  officers  and  men  spiritual  education  is  highly  important 
We  are  very  much  pleased  that  you  have  presented  to  us  a  number  of 
Bibles,  and  the  Prince  also  is  exceedingly  glad." 

This  Prince  (Komatsu)  was  next  in  command  to  the  Emperor, 
and  in  person  ^expressed  liis  gratitude  to  the  agent  in  cliarge  of  the 
work. 

At  the  suggestion  of  a  Christian  in  a  Iiigh  official  position  a 
supply  of  Scriptures  was  forwarded  by  the  Japanese  authorities  to  the 
fleet  in  China  ;  and  the  distribution  was  made  by  the  officials. 

As  a  permanent  result  of  the  army  and  navy  work  there  has  con- 
tinued until  the  present  time  a  moi*e  or  less  regular  visitation  to  both 
of  the  naval  hospitals  with  the  most  interesting  and  gratifying  results. 
Something,  though  not  so  much,  has  also  been  done  among  the 
soldiers.  At  the  earnest  request  of  those  engaged  in  this  ii'ork  a 
recent  grant  of  4,000  gospels  was  made  for  distribution  among  the 
sick  and  wounded  who  have  recently  returned  from  China. 

The  one  crowning  event  was  the  presentation  of  a  Bible  to  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  in  1895.  It  was  accomplished  through  the 
kind  offices  of  His  Excellency,  Marquis  Ito,  who  now  again  resames 
the  high  office  tliat  he  has  before  filled  with  such  credit  to  himself 
and  such  profit  to  his  country. 

An  exact  statement  of  the  circulation  of  Scriptures  can  not  be 
given.  But  a  conservative  estimate  is  that  since  the  beginning  there 
have  been  fully  2,000,000  copies  of  Bibles,  Testaments  and  porikos^ 
distributed  by  sale  or  gifl.  Since  the  Committee  was  formed  in  1890 
to  the  last  of  June  this  year,  the  total  circulation  has  been  29,1*>^ 
Bibles,  166,371  Testaments  and  749,455  portions,  or  a  total  of 
944,000  volumes  in  all. 


( 
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Wlien  we  cousider  how  maDy  copies  of  the  precious  word  have 
already  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Japau,  and  then  turn 
to  God's  promise,  *'  My  word,  tha^  goeth  forth  out  of  my  month  shall 
not  return  unto  me  void,  but  it  sliall  accomplish  that  which  I  please 
and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  send  it,^  what  great 
reason  we  have  for  encouragement  and  energetic  effort  in  the  work  of 
sowing  the  good  seed.  Converts  to  Christianity  are  not  multiplying 
418  rapidly  as  in  former  years,  but  the  leavening  power  of  God's  pre« 
cious  word  is  evident  to  all.  What  may  be  the  political  and  religious 
liistory  of  this  c*ountry  in  Uie  future  no  one  can  tell ;  but  tliis  we  know, 
the  renovating  and  enlightening  influenoe  of  the  revealed  will  of  God 
<X)ntinue8  the  ^me,  as  the  one  source  of  light  and  hope  not  only  for 
•Japan  but  also  for  the  whole  world. 


DISCUSSION. 

Kkv.  S.  S.  Snyder,  R.  C.  U.  S.,  Sendat. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  or  desiie  to-day  to  bring  to  you  anytliing 
new,  but  I  may  be  able  to  present  some  facts  not  equally  familiar  to 
all,  and  to  surest  some  methods  of  Bible  selling  that  have  been  tried 
And  proved  successful. 

Why  should  we  circulate  the  Bible  ?     Because  it  is  the  voice 

of  the  living  Grod,  the  message  of  Christ  whose  divine-human  person 

it  reflects  ;  it  is  the  chief  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  illuminating, 

converting,  warning  and  cheering  men.     It  rules  from  the  pulpit  and 

presides  at  the  family  altar,  it  touches  human  life  at  every  point 

fn^m  the  cradle  to  the  grave.     It  has  molded  the  language,  laws, 

iabits  and  home  life  of  the  nations  of  Europe  and  America,  and 

Aspired  the  noblest  works  of  literature  and  art.     Yes,  the  Bible  is 

^    **  fullest  and  grandest  of  Grods  ways  of  teaching  men,  standing 

^^dst  the  sources  of  information  as  the  sun  amidst  the  stars  of 

'^^Ven,  quenching  their  feeble  glimmerings  in  the  fullness  of  itp 

^e^idian  splendor." 

We  who  from  iniUncy  have  been  taught  the  precious  truths  of 
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this  book,  and  in  our  lives  realized  something:  of  iU  power,  can 
respond  to  the  words  of  the  poet : — 

'•  The  Book  !  Oh  Book  of  books  !  Oh  Word  of  words  ! 

The  only  Book  whose  title  is  "  the  Lord's/' 

Thy  theme,  "  the  Truth,"  "  The  Light,"  *'  the  Life," 
"  the  Way," 

That  leads  from  darkness  to  eternal  day  ; 

Thy  mission,  as  thy  subject,  all  divine. 

Like  heaven's  bright  sun  on  every  land  to  shine. 

Where'er  the  guilty  sons  of  Adam  dwell. 

Wherever  reigns  the  power  of  death  and  hell ; 

To  chase  the  darkness  and  dibpel  the  gloom. 

The  Book  that  opens  heaven  to  our  sight. 

Reveals  the  Son  of  Man  in  glory  bright." 
It  is  in  this  Book  that  wc  are  told  that  •'  the  seed  is  the  word  of 
God."     But  if  the  heart  of  man  be  the  soil  and  the  seed  the  won!, 
the  two  must  be  brought  together, — the  seed  must  be  sown. 

In  this  sowing  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the  living  voice, 
but  the  little  book  of  precious  truth  can  be  multiplied  many  fold 
and  can  go  where  the  minister  cannot  follow, — in  the  quiet  home,  on 
the  sick  bed,  in  the  distant  village,  in  the  mountain  hamlet,  in  the 
nnhealthy  regions  of  the  south  or  the  snow-bound  north,  the  silwit 
messenger  goes  with  its  balm  of  healing. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  Bible  was  a  sealed  book  to 
eight  men  out  of  every  ten,  they  not  having  it  in  their  own  language 
Now  it  lies  open  more  or  less  completely  to  seven  out  of  every  ten  in 
the  world.  Last  year  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  alone 
carried  on  translation  and  revision  work  in  133  languages  and 
dialects,  13  new  ones  being  added  to  the  364  languages  and  dialects 
in  which  the  Bible  has  been  printed  and  circulated  by  that  one 
society.  Last  year  the  British,  Scotch,  Hibernian,  and  American 
Bible  Societies  issued  nearly  six  million  copitM  and  since  their  oq;ani- 
zation  have  issued  over  270  million  copies.  In  early  days  an  Englnii 
Bible  cost  30  pounds  or  a  day  laborer's  wagt«  for  15  years.  Now  an 
Jlnglish  Bible  can  be  bought  for  1.3  cents,  a  Japareso  Testameot 
for  8  Fen. 
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Though  the  circulation  in  Japan  last  year  was  more  than  double 
that  of  the  previous  year,  but  even  at  last  year's  rate  of  98,000 
copies,  to  supply  a  Bible^  Testament  or  portion  to  each  person  now 
in  the  empire,  it  would  require  490  years. 

la  not  this  enough  to  arouse  us  to  special  efforts, — special  efforts 
that  all  people  in  this  empire  may  possess  for  themselves  copies  of 
this  life-giving  book  ?  In  tliis  as  in  all  other  branches  of  the  work 
the  missionary  must  lead,  guide  and  direct  Then  shall  we  allow 
false  pride,  or  the  subtile  whisperings  of  Satan  to  keep  us  from 
wiling  to  a  hungry  soul  a  penny  Gospel ! 

I  am  rejoiced  to  know  that  many  missionaries  are  selling 
Gospels,  Testaments  and  Bibles.  Upon  the  soul  of  one  in  this  con- 
ference this  matter  rested  heavily.  He  felt  that  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  do  it  He  could  preach  to  the  people  from  the  pulpit, 
but  to  go  right  among  them  and  to  ask  them  to  pay  one  sen  for  a 
Ckwpel, — ^no  that  was  too  much.  But  God  was  so  merciful  as  to 
keep  that  burden  uiion  his  soul  until  he  cried  out  **  Oh  God,  though 
it  kill  me  I  will  do  it."  He  has  fulfilled  his  vow  unto  his  God.  In 
a  year  he  has  sold  14.000  copies.  In  a  town  of  200  houses  he  luw 
«old  195.  With  his  helper  from  town  to  town  he  has  gone,  from 
street  to  street,  from  hc»u8e  to  hoa«e  or  from  festival  to  festival.  He 
has  distributed  thousands  of  tracts,  sold  the  Gos|>els  and  proclaimed 
the  truth  to  thousands  of  perishing  souls, — thousands  who  would 
not  think  of  coming  to  a  church  to  hear  a  sermon. 

Another  man  in  the  south  in  one  day  with  two  helpers  sold  800 

Gospels  and  distributed  many  tracts  at  a  large  festival.     Another 

who  is^^  forbidden  by  the  iK)lice  to  do  street  preaching  has  prepared 

a  folding  box  which  he  sets  up  at  the  street  side  and  then  explains 

and  sells  the  Gospels  and  Testaments  to  the  crowds.     Almost  the 

universal  testimony  of  the  missionaries  is  that  if  the  Gospels  are 

offered  for  sale  the  people  are  quite  ready  to  buy.     The  dread  and 

fear  put  in  his  mind  by  Satan  has  kept  many  a  one  silent  when  those 

•bout  him  were  longing  for  the  Gk>spels.     One  said  to  me,   "  A 

minonary  that  has  been  three  weeks  in  the  country  knows  enough 

I      of  the  language  to  sell  the  Go«pels  which  the  people  can  read  for 

r      4L 1 
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Then  in  brief  what  are  some  of  the  best  methods  to  be  followed 
by  the  ba^^y  missionary  ? 

Fii-st.     Buy  a  supply  of  Bibles,  Testaments  and  portions. 

Second.  Keep  a  supply  in  your  our  house  to  sell  to  calleis  and 
inquirers.     A  surprisingly  laige  number  can  be  sold  in  this  way. 

Third.  On  your  own  responsibility  put  a  few  on  sale  at  book- 
stores or  other  small  shop&  Why  should  the  missionaries  not  see 
that  the  Bible  is  sold  in  every  town  in  which  evangelistic  work  is 
being  carried  on  ?  If  done  by  the  missionary,  overseen  by  him  and 
the  sale  pushed,  numbers  can  be  sold  in  any  town. 

Fourth.  Sell  at  the  close  of  meetings.  At  the  small  street- 
preaching  place  one,  two  or  a  dozen  copies  can  be  sold  after  almojst 
every  meeting.  Of  course  at  the  large  enzetsuktoai  (lecture  meeting) 
large  numbers  can  be  sold  if  properly  presented. 

Fifth.  At  the  festivals  when  large  crowds  gather,  the  Gospel 
messenger  should  be  present  with  his  little  stand  well  supplied  with 
Gospels  and  tracts.  Even  at  ordinary  times  the  busy  street  furnishes 
a  good  audience  and  there  the  Bible  box,  Bible  stand  or  Bible  cart 
should  become  familiar  to  the  people. 

Sixth.  When  going  out  touring,  a  supply  should  always  be 
taken  along  to  sell  by  the  way  and  after  the  meetings.  The  crowds 
gather  to  hear  the  foreigner  preach  and  understand  a  little.  At  the^ 
close  of  the  meeting  give  each  one  an  opportunity  to  buy  a  penny 
Gospel  to  take  home  and  read,  or  to  have  it  read  by  his  son,  the 
student.  Thas  the  thought  implanted  by  the  sermon  will  be- 
nourished  and  the  man  will  be  better  prepared  to  hear  again. 

Then  in  all  places  where  objections  are  not  made  by  the  railwif 
officials,  why  should  we  not  take  a  few  Gospels  with  us  on  all  oir 
journeys,  whether  evangelistic  or  not,  and  sell  as  many  as  possible  to 
our  fellow  passengers  ?  Use  them  on  the  way  home  from  this  a 
ference.  Of  course  house-to-house  work  will  not  be  foi^tten.  Ihf 
I  not  also  suggest  that  the  missions  or  missionaries  ihemselves 
employ  colporters,  whose  work  will  be  found  to  be  of  bo  dkmi 
assistance  in  the  general  evangelistic  work. 

In  all  this  work  we  are  brought  into  the  closest  coatad.  with  tk^ 
masses  of  the  people  and  the  sslling  of  a  Gospel  may  be  mnit  »^ 
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the  preliminary,  a  good  introduction,  to  a  Gospel  conversation.  We 
need  not  fear  that  the  people  will  think  we  are  acting  from  mercenary 
motives  for  the  prices  are  so  cheap  that  they  soon  understand^  and 
as  onr  native  helpers  see  as  at  work  they  will  soon  learn  to  do  the 
same  and  perhaps  to  do  it  better  than  we  can. 

Then,  dear  friends,  let  us  go  forth  with  redoubled  energy  and 
determination,  resolved  that  this  year  as  never  before  we  will  sow 
throughout  the  whole  of  Japan  the  seed  which  is  the  word  of  God, 
remembering  that  ''  He  that  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap  also  spar- 
ingly ;  and  he  that  soweth  bountifully  shall  reaj)  also  bountifidly," 
or  as  it  is  in  the  margin  "  with  blessings."  We  may  not  be  agreed 
as  to  the  advisability  of  an  early  revision  of  the  Japanese  Bible  now 
in  use  but  we  all  know  the  necessity  of  an  early,  yea  immediate 
broadcast  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  that  there  may  be  a  bounte- 
ous, glorious  harvest  for  the  Master. 

Rev.  Barclay  Buxton: 

Is  there  any  reason  why  every  missionary  should  not  be  an  active 
oolporter  of  the  BiMe  Societies?  At  Matsuye  there  are  no  railway 
carriages  within  two  days'  journey  of  us ;  but  a  good  field  is  found  in 
the  cabins  of  the  steamboats.  Selling  in  the  steamers  often  leads  the 
way  to  conversation  or  to  preaching  in  the  cabin.  I  cannot  speak  of 
soch  large  sales  as  Mr.  Snyder.  Don't  be  ambitious  as  to  the  size. 
Testaments  for  10  and  20  sen  don't  ga  The  unbeliever  likes  to  buy 
small  portions.  We  offer  for  sale  after  our  Qospel  meetings  and  in 
the  open  air.  Portions  are  more  likely  to  be  read  if  bought  than 
when  received  gratis.  If  the  portions  are  marked  they  will  be  read 
with  interest. 

Bbv.  E.  H.  Jones: 

Is  the  simple  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  likely  to  be  efficient  ? 
The  motive  for  buying  may  be  simply  curiosity  excited  by  a  foreign- 
er or  by  a  pushing  salesman.  In  Sendai  by  house  to  house  visitation 
we  have  distributed  many  thousands  of  Bibles,  but  there  has  been 
little  result  I  approve  of  what  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Buxton.  There 
is  needed  the  living  voice  accompanying  the  living  Word.  We  must 
diflcrimitiate,  and  come  to  a  profitable  working  basis  rather  thati 
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merely  attempt  to  put  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  into  every  maD*8  hand. 
It  the  latter  is  all  that  is  needed  a  method  of  distribution  can  be  de- 
vised much  cheaper  than  by  means  of  the  missionary.      I  stand  for 
more  preaching  and  less  indiscriminate  distribution. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Brand: 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Jones  though  of  the  same  Mission.  Two 
ifliings  are  necessary  for  selling  the  Scriptures :  firsts  to  get  np,  and 
secondly  to  go  ahead.  Sometimes  I  ring  a  bell,  and  if  that  does  not 
bring  the  people,  I  sing  a  Japanese  hymn,  and  if  that  does  not  bring 
them,  then  I  sing  an  English  solo,  and  when  I  have  gathered  the 
people,  I  preach  to  them,  and  after  that  I  sell  the  book.  I  tell  the 
people  that  I  pay  one  sen  and  a  half  for  each  copy,  but  sell  it  to  tiiem 
for  one  sen.  Sometimes  they  say  they  don't  want  it,  but  I  tell  them 
that  they  need  it  In  a  town  of  200  houses,  going  from  house  to  house^ 
I  sold  195  copies  in  three  hours.  Since  the  9th  of  Oct  I  have  sold 
about  19,000  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  given  away  70,000 
small  tracU 

Rev,  W.  p.  Tuuneu: 
During  the  past  year  or  two  I  have  been  doing  almost  everything 
that  Mr.  Snyder  suggests.  Last  summer  at  a  great  festival  I  put  up 
a  booth  by  the  road-side  and  sold  800  Scripture  portions,  a  few  Testa- 
ments, and  gave  away  11,000  tracts  to  the  people  passing  by.  People 
are  ready  to  buy  and  if  they  buy  they  read.  Many  country  people 
buy  for  their  children  who  attend  the  Government  schools  and  can 
read.  Thus  the  Scriptures  can  be  distributed  all  through  the  country 
by  the  missionary  making  hiin^self  a  colporter  and  getting  his  helpers 
to  follow  and  help  him. 

Rev.  H.  Loomis: 
The  Bible   Societies  will  furnish  to  any   missionary   boob  cm. 
deposit.  Mr.  Parrott  and  I  know  that  the  servants  in  our  own  houau^ 
and  others  have  been  reached  by  Mr.  Snyder. 

Rev.  R  C.  Fky. 
I  wish  to  endorse  Mr.  Buxton's  testimony,  for  I  have  had  a  lib=* 
experience.    On  a  little  coasting  steamer  in  Sendai  Bay  I  once  sold  m 
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spel  to  each  of  my  fellow-passengerH,  and  as  a  result  of  those  sales 
1  the  privilege  of  preaching  to  those  people  at  their  request  for 
>ut  an  hour.  Grospel  selling  opens  the  way  for  the  spoken  word  to 
with  it.  I  usually  give  to  each  purchaser  of  a  Gk)6pel  one  or  two 
all  tracts  especially  suitable  for  such  distribution. 

Rev.  D.  R.  McKenzie: 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  desirability  of  placing  Bibles  on  sale  in 
?ry  preaching-place.  In  a  preaching  place  I  am  just  building  I  am 
dng  up  a  small  room  specially  for  the  sale  of  Bibles  and  Christian 
irature.  We  should  also  try  to  put  Bibles  into  the  ordinary  book- 
res.  I  have  lately  put  them  into  book-stores  in  two  towns  where 
>re  has  never  been  a  Christian  service  held,  and  I  found  the  book- 
iers  quite  willing  to  take  the  Bibles  on  the  terms  offered  by  the 
t)le  Society. 

Rev.  U.  G.  Murphy: 

In  Nagoya  we  gave  away  40,000  but  no  result  was  setn.  In  the 
itions  sold  now  we  insert  a  short  explanation  and  plan  of  reading. 
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FIRST  PAPER. 
Medical  Work :  its  Results  and  Prospects. 
Wallace  Taylor,  M.  D.,  A.  B.  C,  Osaka. 

When  the  Missionary  Conference  met  in  O^aka  in  1883,  seventttD 
years  ago  last  April,  the  medical  question  then  discussed  was  '^The 
Health  of  the  Missionary.''  The  subject  of  native  medical  woik  w 
not  brought  up.  Until  that  time  the  comparatively  large  number  d 
missionaries  of  limited  experience  in  the  work,  the  affability  of  tk 
people,  the  inducements  to  work  together  with  the  uncertaintia  d 
using  an  imperfectly  acquired  language  along  with  the  perplexitiei 
inherent  to  the  work,  had  left  the  missionary  within  a  few  yeiB 
stranded  by  the  wayside  a  victim  to  '*'  fret  and  worry."  The  qnefitiofl 
then  was  "What  is  the  cause?''  and  "What  is  the  remedy .^d 
that  the  mi^ionary  may  longer  continue  in  his  work.  With  more 
experience  and  a  sobering  down  of  the  exuberent  enthusiasm  of  youtii, 
missionaries  have  come  into  a  condition  of  more  abiding  heiltL 
While  the  circumstances  of  the  times  for  the  last  few  years  have  tea 
conducive  to  a  slower  i>ace,  the  new  recruit  also  profiting  from  aflncii- 
tion  with  the  older  missionary  and  learning  from  his  example  OS- 
serves  his  forces  and  is  not  so  frequently  the  victim  of  ill-adjiatad 
energy.  So  the  terms  "  nervous  fever/'  "  Japanese  head,"  "  miaiai^ 
ary  head,"  &c.,  terms  by  which  the  unfortunate  victim  was  and  id 
is  known,  are  less  frequently  heard  now  than  formerly,  yet  they  ^ 
designate  those  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  adjust  themselves  to  At 
environments  of  their  work.  Hence  "The  Missionaries'  Health "Im 
ceaseil  to  be  the  important  and  absorbing  theme  that  it  then  waft 

But  the  theme  given  us  to  discuss  '^  Medical  W(Nrk :  its  Bs 
and  Prospects "  doubtless  refers  to  native  medical  work,  and  ai  !■* 
we  shall  consider  it. 
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Native  medical  missionary  work  has  since  the  conference  of 
1883  undergone  changt^  more  considerable  than  the  medical  work 
for  the  missionary^  owing  to  the  changing  attitude  and  condition  of 
tlie  {)eople  among  whom  we  work  and  is  of  less  relative  importance 
as  an  auxiliary  of  missionary  eifort  now  than  then. 

In  the  early  history  of  medical  work  in  Jajwin,  in  addi- 
tioa  to  healing  the  sick,  aiding  the  lame  to  walk,  enabling  blind 
eyes  to  see  and  bringing  physical  comfort  to  the  poor  and  needy, 
vrho  were  but  imperfectly  and  inefficiently  supplied  with  skilled 
medical  aid,  the  medical  worker  could  open  up  and  hold  places  for 
^neral  evangelical  work  where  the  clerical  missionary  could  not 
The  service  th.ua  rendered  was  at  that  time  of  signal  and  vital 
importance.  But  the  occasion  for  such  assistance  passed  away  with- 
in a  few  years,  and  now  such  assistance  would  not  only  be  considered 
of  doubtful  propriety  but  would  be  a  burden  rather  than  a  help. 
The  clerical  missionary  can  now  open  up  and  hold  places  for  work  in 
the  interior  better  than  the  medical  man. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  missionary  work,  medical  tours  were 
frequently  made  when  largo  numbers  of  patients  were  seen  in  the 
interior  towns,  which  gave  not  only  opportunity  for  aiding  many 
"who  were  ill,  but  afforded  opportunity  for  overcoming  opposition  to 
general  missionary  work,  and  for  removing  prejudice  and  demonstrat- 
ing to  the  people  at  large  the  general  purpose  and  object  of  our 
work.     During  these  years  medical  work  took  a  prominant  part  in 
introducing  missionar}'  work  to  the  people  and  in  demonstrating  its 
practical  character  —  showing  tiiat  its  advocates  sought  not  aggran- 
dizement but  the  good  of  the  people,  spiritual  and  physical.     The  op- 
p  iHition  that  was  silenced,  the  tacit  acquiescence  secured,  and  in 
m my  instances  the  active  cooperation  enlisted  in  behalf  of  general 
missionary  work,  at  a  time  when  such  influences  were  greatly  needed, 
waa  a  worthy  result  of  no  mean  proportion      And  as  time  passed  on 
fte  large  tinmbers    who    were  physically  benefited    and    thereby 
Ixought  to  a  greater  or  less  appreciation  of  their  spiritual  needs  and 
in  many  instances  led  to  accept  for  themselves  the  consolations  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  must  be  credited  as  among  the  results  of  medi- 
cal work.    The  results  of  this  work  were  intimately  associated  with 
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that  of  othew  laboring  for  the  same  general  end  but  in  differont 
.line»,  and  cannot  be  separately  footed  up. 

In  connection  with  this  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  to 
another  line  of  influence  exerted  by  medical  work.  The  old  system 
of  medicine  practiced  in  this  country  and  accepted  by  the  people,  if 
system  it  can  be  called,  was  the  Kampo  or  Chinese  medical  practice. 
In  contrast  with  this  the  government  was  making  an  effort  to  intro- 
duce rhe  Seiyo  or  Western  system  of  medicine.  But  the  adherenfi 
of  the  old  system  were  numerous  and  the  advocates  of  the  new  bat 
few  and  clouded  with  ignorance.  In  most  cases  where  an  effort  wai 
made  to  dabble  in  the  new  it  was  the  old  with  a  Homeopathic 
quantity  of  the  new  compounded  as  &  placebo.  The  medical  man  in 
his  work  gave  a  practical  example  of  what  western  medical  scienoa 
iX)uld  accomplish  for  the  alleviation  of  ph}rBical  suffering.  And  in 
his  association  with  the  Japanese  doctors,  many  of  whom  were  anx- 
ious to  learn  what  the  new  system  of  medicine  was  and  how  to  me 
it,  especially  in  his  tours  w^here  many  of  these  men  gathered  around 
'him  to  witness  the  work  and  add  to  their  small  stock  of  medical 
knowledge,  the  instruction  thus  imparted,  though  imperfect,  was  in 
the  a^regate  considerable  and  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to 
•the  dissemination  of  an  improved  medical  practice. 

From  the  creditable  way  the  government  has  taken  hold  of 
Western  medical  science  and  the  advance  that  has  been  attained 
therein,  these  influences  and  results  are  liable  to  be  overlooked  and 
forgotten,  but  the  time  was  when  they  were  an  important  element  in 
the  introduction  of  a  better  medical  practice  among  the  people  in 
large  and  widely  separated  sections  of  the  country. 

This  touring  work  soon  introduced  the  medical  missionary  to  ^ 
large  number  throughout  a  wide  extent  of  country,  and  bin  aid  was 
sought  where  he  resided,  so  that  as  time  passed  on  he  saw  a  kigec 
number  of  patients  by  remaining  by  his  work  than  by  toorii^'— * 
Hospitals  were  then  established  and  touring  largely  given  up  vn^ 
finally  dropped.  For  twelve  or  fifteen  years  this  condition  of  medi — 
cal  work  continued  and  the  attendance  at  the  hospitals  and  clbic^ 
was  larga 

During  the  time  thus  referred  to  the  majority  of  the  patients 
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sought  the  aid  of  the  medical  missionary  •becauae  they  believed  him^ 
better  qualified  tlian  the  Japanese  doctor  and  that  they  would  thus 
receive  better  service.  But  as  the  medical  schools  of  the  country 
became  more  efficient  and  the  country  supplied  with  a  reasonable 
number  of  fairly  well  qualified  doctors,  together  with  the  return  of 
a  number  who  had  been  abroad  for  some  years  to  perfect  their 
technique  and  enlarge  their  experience,  and  as  the  larger  centers 
throughout  the  country  became  thus  supplied  with  more  comjietent 
medical  men,  the  necessity  of  seeking  the  advice  of  a  foreign  phy- 
sician to  secure  intelligent  medical  service  was  largely  removed. 
And  when  in  addition  to  this  the  nationalistic  sentiment  of  the 
people  was  aroused,  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  manifested  itself 
in  a  more  or  less  hostile  attitude  toward  the  foreigner, — in  regard 
to  matters  medical  this  sentiment  took  shape  somewhat  like  the- 
egotism  and  self-assurance  of  budding  adolescence,  and  asserted  that 
Japanese  doctors  were  better  qualified  than  the  foreign  physician,  at 
least  so  far  as  treating  Japanese  patients  were  concerned, — the  scope^ 
for  medical  missionary  work  was  thus  still  further  curtailed.  And 
hence  it  has  come  about  that  in  the  minds  of  the  Japanese  the  in- 
ducements to  seek  the  aid  of  a  medical  missionary  to  secure  better 
service  are  very  largely  reduced  if  not  altogether  removed. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss  whether  such 
an  opinion  and  conclusion  are  warrantable ;  we  have  only  to  consider 
it  as  a  fact  and  adjast  ourselves  in  our  work  to  this  attitude  of  the- 
public  mind. 

Hence  in  view  of  the  evolutions  which  have  taken  place  in  this 

«)«ntry  since  the  commencement  of  missionary  work  here,  the  con- 

wosion  must  be  arrived  at  that  medical  mission  work  as  an  auxiliary 

^general  missionary  effort  no  longer  occupies  the  important  position 

*^^  it  once  did,  but  has  gradually  assumed  the  position  that  l>enev- 

®^eat  and  charitable  medical  work  does  in  EurojMi  and  America. 

^^^t  it  still  exerts  a  beneficial  influence  where  it  has  been  establish- 

^  i«  not  to  be  denied,  but  it  now  occupies  the  place  and  should  be 

^li^dered  as  a  benevolent  work  for  the  aid  and  comfort  of  the  in- 

^^S^nt  and  poor  who  are  ill,  and  whom  we  have  in  large  numbers 

**^Hiid  us,  rather  than  as  an  auxiliary  to  general  missionary  work. 
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Dispensary  and  hospital  work  give  continued  opportunity  for 
relieving  suffering  and  bringing  aid  to  those  who  are  ill  and  thus  are 
living  examples  of  the  kindly  offices  that  the  Grospel  of  Christ  de- 
velop and  should  seek  to  attain  in  the  lives  of  its  followers.      They 
afford  favorable  opportunity  for  the  distribution  of  tracts  and  giving 
Christian  instruction,  especially  in  hospital  work  where  the  patients 
are  longer  under  the  Christian  influence  of  tlie  physician  and  nunes 
of  the  hospital.     These  institutions  should  be  of  a  fairly  high  order 
and  should  serve  as  examples  of  what  iiiedical  science  and  surgical 
skill  can  accomplish  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering  and  also  as 
-examples  of  what  Christian  benevolence  is  doing  for  those  who  are 
in  need  of  aid  in  the  Christian  countries  of  Europe  and  America. 
That  the  Christians  in  Japan  and  the  Christian  conmiunities  with 
their  increasing  influence  and  ability  to  work  need  such  an  examplt 
to   show  them  what  should  be  done  and  how  to  do   it,   and  to 
stimulate  their  sense  of  duty  and  obligation  to  their  fellow-meoi 
passes  without  comment.     This  example  is  needed  not  only  on  the 
Christian  and  benevolent  side  of  the  work  but  also  on  the  profession- 
al side.     As  to  the  professional  side  of  the  problem  no  one  who  k  at 
all  familiar  with  the  code  of  practice  and  the  code  of  professioiuJ 
honor  of  the  general  practitioner  in  this  country  need  to  be  told  that 
there  is  great  room  for  and  much  need  of  an  elevating  reformatioiL 
How  shall  they  know  having  never  seen  ?  and  how  shall  they  under- 
stand without  a  teacher  ?     To  show  what  medical  science  is  capaUe 
of  accomplishing  either  in  the  line  of  medicine  or  surgery  the  neces- 
sary means  and  facilities  must  be  given  ;  to  show  what  proper  feed- 
ing and  good  nursing  can  do  toward  relieving  suffering  and  restDring 
a  {)atient  to  health  these  must  be  provided    There  are  some  mifluoiia 
working  in  this  country  that  are  making  a  very  creditable  effort  to 
bring  relief  to  the  poor  and  needy  when  ill,  in  a  feeble  and  in- 
adequately supplied  way ;  this  is  laudable  in  as  far  as  it  goes,  bat  it 
does  not  at  all  touch  the  other  side  of  the  problem,  that  of  being  an 
example  of  what  medical  science  can  accompUsh  and  a  stimulofl  to 
the  profession  of  a  more  elevated  code  of  honor  and  practice.    And 
until  the  medical  profession  of  the  country  as  such  is  elevated  to  a 
higher  standard  of  medical  morals  and  i)ractice,  the  medical  charities 
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of  these  people  and  the  country  will  remain  indifferently  and  inade- 
quately siqpplied. 

Patients  are  furnished  medicinea^hroughout  the  country  for 
from  six  to  ten  sen  per  day,  and  the  doctor  is  to  get  his  consultation 
fee  out  of  this  ;  and  hospital  accommodation  with  treatment,  nursing 
and  food  for  from  thirty  sen  to  one  yen  and  fifty  sen  per  day,  and  the 
hospital  is  to  meet  its  running  expenses  and  lay  by  some  little  for 
the  proprietor  out  of  this ;  that  is  medicine  from  three  to  five  cents 
per  day,  and  accommodation,  board,  nursing  and  treatment  for  from 
fifteen  to  seventy  five  cents  per  day  in  the  currency  of  the  world- 
But  such  as  it  is,  what  is  it  ?  No  one  acquainted  with  either  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material  or  of  the  expense  of  efficient  work  in  this 
line  can  affirm  that  either  creditable  or  efficient  results  can  be  secur- 
ed at  such  rates.  The  means  to  creditably  and  efficiently  do  such 
work  is  necessary  before  it  can  stand  as  an  example  of  how  such  work 
should  be  done  and  what  the  Christian  benevolence  of  this  country 
should  aim  to  accomplish. 

This  work  should  be  largely  or  exclusively  benevolent,  devoted  to 
the  poor  unable  to  meet  the  cheap  expenses  of  the  services  and  medi- 
dnes  of  the  ordinary  doctor.  Or  if  a  pay  service  is  connected  there- 
with for  patients  able  to  pay  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  which  there  would 
be  no  q>ecial  objections,  the  expense  for  service  in  such  a  department 
should  be  such  that  there  would  be  no  underbidding  for  patronage  in 
competition  with  other  medical  institutions  on  a  paying  basis  nor  with 
individual  practitioners.  Competition  with  the  Japanese  doctors  would 
thus  be  avoided)  their  suspicion  and  jealousy  would  not  thereby  be 
excited,  and  their  sympathy  and  cooperation  in  many  cases  would  be 
secured.  I  deem  it  unjust  in  any  community  for  a  benevolent  in- 
stitution or  work  to  come  in  and  either  bid  for  or  take  the  remuner- 
ative patronage  of  those  engaged  in  esfsentially  the  same  work. 

The  ordinary  laborer  or  coolie  working  for  thirty  to  fifty  sen  per 
day,  if  he  has  others  depending  on  him  for  a  living^  a  wife  and 
children  or  infirm  parents,  with  all  the  aid  his  wife  and  children  can 
give  him,  does  no  more  than  meet  his  cheap  rent  and  furnish  the 
Dcoessities  of  life.  His  labor  is  precarious,  he  has  nothing  laid  by  to 
meet  the  extra  expenses  of  illness.     A  few  days  of  illness  or  enforced 
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idlenefis  and  they  are  in  extreme  want.  £ven  those  whose  monthlr 
earnings  are  from  twenty  five  to  thirty  yen  per  month  can  ill  afford, 
and  frequently  are  unable  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  short 
illness  of  a  member  of  the  family,  and  can  by  no  means  give  them 
the  care  and  comforts  that  a  patient  needs  and  should  receive. 

The  customs  and  habits  of  the  people  must  in  a  measure  be  taken 
into  consideration.  There  are  but  few  of  the  hoaxes  occupied  by  tiie 
poorer  laboring  classes  where  a  patient  seriously  ill  can  be  properly  and 
efficiently  treated.  And  if  a  patient  goes  to  a  hospital  he  does  not 
go  alone,  but  one  or  more  of  the  family  must  accompany  him.  This 
not  only  diminishes  the  remunerative  labor  at  home  but  increases  the 
expense  at  the  hospital.  This  is  in  a  measure  made  necessary  from 
the  deficient  supply  of  nurses  in  a  hospital,  not  being  able  to  give 
sufficient  care  to  patients  who  are  seriously  ill,  but  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  i)erniciou8  habit  of  hugging  and  han^ng  over  the  one  who  is  ill. 

In  the  poorer  families  if  it  is  a  child  that  is  ill  it  is  allowed  to 
suffer  without  medical  aid.  And  very  frequently  also  if  it  is  the  wife 
and  mother  she  too  is  allowed  to  suffer  for  months  without  aid,  the 
statement  being  made  that  they  have  no  money  to  meet  medicKl 
expenses.  One  remarkable  thing  to  be  noted  is  that  children  are  not 
as  a  general  thing  found  in  Japanese  charity  hospitals.*  In  those 
hospitals  that  receive  charity  patients  for  clinical  purposes  children  are 
admitted ;  but  the  primary  object  here  is  not  medical  charity  to  the 
ixx)r  but  clinical  material,  and  these  departments  are  closed  during  the 
time  when  the  medical  schools  connected  with  them  are  not  in  session, 
that  is  during  the  summer  season,  when  there  is  the  greatest  amoont 
of  illness  among  children.  Children  would  doubtless  be  admitted  to 
charity  hospitals  were  application  made,  so  far  as  is  known,  bat  the 
lamentable  fact  is  you  do  not  find  them  there.  It  is  only  when  the 
head  of  the  family,  the  husband  or  the  wife,  becomes  too  ill  to  wnt 
that  application  is  made  for  such  aid  as  the  charity  hospital  affords. 

The  house  physician  of  the  Osaka  Charity  Hospital,  Dr.  Mije- 

*  We  are  informed  that  children  never  enter  the  Osaka  Charity  Hospitall  ((^ 
Jikei  Byoin).  And  in  the  other  hospitals  where  charity  departments  are  establiitol 
they  are  found  in  very  limited  numbers  compared  to  the  p-o  mta  illnesB  betweoi  «*«*' 
and  children. 
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guchi,  8tatP8  that  after  careful  investigatioD  he  is  asmired  there  are  at 
least  100,000  persons  ia  Osaka  who  cannot  meet  the  cheap  expenses  of 
ordinary  medical  service  in  case  of  illness  of  themselves  or  in  their 
families.  This  is  more  than  "  The  submerged  one-tenth."*  And  just 
across  the  lioe  on  the  other  side  are  two  or  three-tenths  more  who  are 
but  slightly  lifted  above  the  submerging  line.  And  what  is  true  of 
Osaka  is  doubtless  the  condition  in  the  great  majority  of  the  larger  and 
medium  sissed  cities  throughout  the  Empire.  For  Oiiaka  is  not  noted 
especially  for  the  number  of  her  poor  nor  for  their  destitute  condition. 
And  what  is  true  of  the  city  is  not  much  better  in  the  hamlets  in  the 
country.  This  is  the  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  lower  and 
poorer  classes,  not  as  compared  with  the  poor  in  Europe  and  America^ 
but  as  found  in  the  style  of  life  among  their  own  people.  Hence  the 
field  and  opportunity  for  medical  charities  is  large  and  wide  in  Japan, 
and  the  desirability,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  establishing  medical 
charities  that  will  be  a  laudable  example  for  the  developing  Christian 
communities  to  follow ;  and  a  stimulus  to  the  government  and  the 
people  in  general  to  provide  in  some  adequate  measure  for  and  to  care 
or  their  sick-poor  and  those  unfortunate  classes,  the  blind ,  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  the  insane  and  the  leper,  is  equally  desirable. 

The  medical  charities  of  Japan  are  about  145,000  per  annum* 
(A  very  liberal  and  out-aide  estimate  would  be  150,000.) 

PopuUtioD.  Medical  Charities. 

Kobe  and  Hiogo    210,000.  Yen  500. 

Osaka 232,000.  8,000. 

Kioto 265,000.  26,000. 

Tokio 1,100,000.  110,000. 

144,500. 
(or  $72,500  for  the  whole  Empire,  or  $75,000  at  an  outside  estimate). 

Population.  Medical  Charities. 

Japan     44,000,000.  $  75,000. 

England  (Unit.  K'g.)t.  39,000,000.  50,000,000. 

United  States 80,000,000.  80,000,000. 

*  It  IB  eren  more  than  the  two-tenths. 

f  Eqgland  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
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Thifl  is  about  the^  amount  ia  round  OLumb^is  for  the  expenditures  for 
medioarl  charities  in  these  countriea.^  The  statement  is  made  that  tbe 
Medical  Charities  of  the  United  States  last  year  (1899)  were  about 
«80,000,00a  What  the  Medical  Charities  of  England  (UniL.  K%) 
were  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  but  since  England  is  noted  £br 
ber  charities  and  general  benevolence  I  ha/ve  felt  safe  in  estimating  it 
at  least  one-third  more  than  that  of  the  United  States  pro  rata  to 
population,  (while  it  might  be  safe  to  estimate  it  at  one-half  more)w 

Thus  the  expenditures  for  medical  charities  in  the  U.  S^  public 
and  private^  is  $1,00  (within  a  fraction)  ^ler  unit  of  the  population,  is 
England  il.35f  (as  per  estimate,  and  probably  $L50),  while  in  Japan 
lO.OOJ  (one-«ixth  of  a  cent  or  three  rin).  That  is  the  expenditures  ia 
Japan  for  medical  charities  pro  rata  to  i>opulation  as  compared  with 
the  United  States  is  as  one  to  six  hundred  and  fifty  (I  :  650),  and  as 
compared  with  England  as  one  to  eight  hundred  and  fifty  (1 :  850). 

The  Presbyterian  Ho8i)ital  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  raa 
behind  in  its  expenses  in  1898,  $80,000.  This  amount  represents  a 
part  of  its  medical  charities,  which  Gom[)ares  favorably  with  that  of  the 
wholeEmpireof  Japan;  what  the  full  amount  of  the  medical  charitiss  of 
this  hospital  were  we  do  not  know.  But  what  is  that  for  that  opulent 
dtj  with  its  large  benevolences.  It  is  readily  made  up  by  the  ocm- 
tributions  of  its  friends-f 

Hence  Japan  has  scarcely  more  than  made  a  beginning  in  the 
highest  form  of  civilized  and  Christian  benevolence,  that  of  medical 
charities,  j:  Japan  is  not  yet  awakened  to  the  need  and  moral  obligation 
of  providing  for  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  and  bringing  comfort  and 

*  Medical  charities ;  supported  by  public  and  by  private  funds. 

Public  PriTats 

Kobe   Yen  500.  Yen  

Osaka 5.000.  3,000. 

Kioto  ^.        25,000.  1,000. 

Tokio  98,000.  12.000. 

128,500  16,000.  Total  144^ 

t  The  Charity  Hoepital  of  Tokio,  (Jikei  Byoin;,  is  a  free  hospital  for  the  poorsoii 

indigent,  supported  by  private  contributions,  and  is  highly  creditable  to  the  ibimdenaiiii 

patrons  of  the  institution. 

}  Dr.  Ando  of  Kioto  has  kept  up  a  free  Charity  Dispsnsary  for  the  poor  tad 

indigent  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  9upjK>rted  by  priva'^  contributions,  and  ] 

meets  the  greater  {larl  of  this  medical  charity. 
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-aid  to  those  in  distress.  With  but  a  single  exception  (Sugamo  Byoin, 
Tokio,)  where  is  there  an  Insane  Asylum  ?  And  with  no  exception, 
a  Blind  Asylum  ?  Or  an  Aiylimi  for  flie  Deaf  and  Dumb  ?  Or 'a 
Home  or  Lazerette  for  the  Leper?  You  may  search  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  wi^  ihe  exception  just  mentioned, 
not  find  an  institution  of  the  (dnd  tlmt  will  honor  the  name.^  We 
-do  not  refer  to  embryo  efforts  that  have  been  made  here  and  there 
through  the  auspioee  of  foreigners  and  largely  kept  up  by  their 
patronage,  but  to  charities  that  have  been  inaugurated  through  purely 
Jiapanese  agimoies  and  that  are  supported  by  their  patronage  alone. 

Japan  spends  her  treasure  by  the  thousand  and  the  million  on 
lier  army  and  her  navy  that  she  may  be  clawed  as  a  military  power 
and  take  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  Earth ;  but  compared  with 
the  Christian  nations  of  the  world,  for  the  well  being  of  her  sick-poor 
«nd  those  unfortunate  classes,  the  insane^  the  Uind^  the  deaf  and 
^umb,  and  the  leper,  she  doles  out  by  the  rin.  In  these  lines  in 
which  she  is  so  markedly  deficient,  in  the  higher  forms  ol  moral  obli- 
rgation  and  duty,  for  the  wellbeing  of  the  unfortunate  of  her  own 
people,  she  needs  instruction  and  example. 

There  is  great  need  in  this  country  of  children's  hospitals ;  not 
to  mention  foundling  hospitals.  There  is  much  need  of  lying-in 
faospitals^t  but  where  are  they  to  be  found  ?  And  what  is  done  is 
lately  done  as  a  secondary  object,  the  primary  object  being  clinical 
material  and  not  medical  charity.  While  homes  for  aged  women^ 
homes  for  aged  men,  for  the  crippled  and  incurable,  are  not  yet 
thought  of.  All  these  are  practical  expressions  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence wbidi  the  Christian  church  of  Japan,  with  its  increasing  numbers 
and  infinence,  must  look  forward  to  inculcating  among  themselves  and 
in  their  fellow  countrymen. 

*  This  may  appear  like  a  sweeping  stateraent,  for  we  hear  of  insane  hospitals  here 
md  thcre^  and  scbools  (or  asylaras)  for  the  Uind,  the  deaf  and  diimb  and  the  in- 
ttKDce  of  the  foreigner  naturally  from  the  associations  of  his  own  country,  is  that  these 
are  charity  institutions ;  but  when  we  come  to  visit  these  institutions,  and  mquire  into 
tMr  orgaaUfetioii,  and  learn  upon  what  conditions  patients  are  received,  we  are  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  not  medical  charities  in  any  legitimate  sense  of  Ibe  word. 

t  ^!caroely  any  one  thing  would  contribute  more  to  the  comfort  and  wellbeing  of  the 
i;Mor  and  indigent  of  this  country  than  a  well  conducted  free  Lying-in  Hospital,  and 
^WMld  fti  the  same  lime  contribate  largely  to  diminish  the  number  of  blind  children. 
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DISCUSSION, 

W.  N.  Whitney,  M.D.,  Akasaka  Hospital,  Tokyo 

We  have  just  heard  of  the  lack  of  charitable  feelings  in  Japai^ 
There  is  another  aspect  to  be  considered.  Here  in  the  East  as  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  Christ  sends  out  his  disciples  and  says  to  them, 
"Preach,  teach,  heal."  From  the  first  of  these  three  commands 
grows  the  church ;  from  the  second,  the  school  and  from  the  thiid, 
the  medical  mission  work.  Medical  missioas  in  the  world  have  been 
a  great  power.  Jajmn  is  said  to  be  an  exception.  But  this  is  not 
sa  The  people  here  need  to  be  preached  to  and  taught  and  healed 
as  they  do  elsewhere,  even  if  there  be  well  equipped  hospitals  and 
skilful  medical  men.  Anyone  who  has  seen  the  sick  in  Japanese 
homes  must  and  has  recognized  the  influence  of  the  medical  mission- 
ar)'  who  goes  there  to  help  and  to  heal  and  must  feel  joy  unspeakable 
in  knowing  that  this  man  goes  there  as  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ 
Such  too,  is  the  joy  of  the  medical  missionary  himself.  I  have  seen 
medical  mission  work  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  and  London 
and  elsewhere,  but  I  can  say  that  tliere  is  no  land  where  the  work  is 
easier  than  in  Japan. 

Some  mourn  that  the  Church  has  in  some  lands  been  aasociated 
with  the  state.    There  are  those  also  who  mourn  that  education  in 
this  land  has  been  associated  with  the  state.    Most  Christians  would 
prefer  that  their  children  be  sent  to  distinctly  religious  institatioBft 
Should  we  not  also  mourn  that  the  healing  of  the  sick  has  been 
largely  relegated  to  secular  institutions  by  the  Christian  chmch? 
In  Japan  this  is  practically  the  case,  because  the  Government  having; 
taken  in  hand  to  train  up  a  great  body  of  able  physicians  has  estab- 
lished hospitals  in  many  centres.     But  the  Jai)anese  are  not  now 
opposed  to  foreigners  can^dng  on  medical  mission  work.     Opportuni- 
ties are  waiting  for  the  proper  men  ;  and  if  they  come  they  are  sure 
to  be  successful  in  medical  mission  work. 

Three  things  I  wish  to  si)eak  of  briefly. 

1.     We  ought  to  have  more  of  these  men.     And  we  who  are 
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medical  missionaries  as  well  as  others,  ought  to  go  into  the  slums 
ourselves  and  preach  the  Gk)spel.  We  need  more  of  these  men,  but 
no  one  mission  is  able  to  carry  on  the  work  that  ought  to  be  done, 
and  I  believe  that  medical  missions  ought  to  be  interdenominational. 
Converts  t^nd  to  go  into  the  church  which  controls  the  medical 
mission.  No  one  mission  should  have  the  control.  Such  work 
diould  be  carried  on  all  over  the  country. 

In  Sendaiy  for  example,  there  are  about  thirty  missionaries  of 
all  Boards ;  why  do  they  not  unite  to  have  a  medical  mission  ?  Stich 
work  is  not  simply  to  show  forth  Christian  benevolence  but  it  is  a 
means  to  bring  men  into  the/ Kingdom  ofGk)d.  It  has  been  the 
means  of  doing  this  before,  and  it  can  be  so  again.     Everjivhere  there 


I  men  who  are  sick  in  body  and  in  need  of  care  and  healing.  Why 
fiend  unchristian  men  to  these,  who  have  no  care  for  the  souls  of  those 
they  meet  ?  This  is  what  is  being  done,  but  we  should  not  allow 
these  men  to  monopolize  this  profession.  Here  in  Japan  there  are  a 
hundred  native  Christian  doctors  who  would  be  ready  and  glad,  if  a 
little  persuasion  were  brought  to  bear  on  them,  to  give  their  services 
to  this  kind  of  work.     They  ought  to  bo  started  in  some  way. 

2.  Medical  missionaries  ought  to  be  self-aipporting,  and  not 
depend  upon  Mission  Boards.  This  is  not  impossible  to  accomplish. 
In  our  own  work  the  cost  is  now  300  yen  per  month  ;  but  of  this  wo 
get  back  150.00  yen  from  the  patients,  and  the  rest  is  made  up  by 
voluntary  contributions.  We  hope  to  have  it  eventually  self- 
supporting,  and  believe  it  can  be  done. 

In  this  kind  of  work  there  will  also  always  be  found  consecrated 
Christian  women  glad  to  go  in  and  help.  And  there  is  no  lack  of  a 
field  of  work.  Christ  healed  all  who  came  to  him  for  help,  and  if 
we  follow  this  principle,  as  we  should,  we  will  find  a  great  field. 

3.  Our  own  hospital  (The  Akasaka  Hospital),  I  hesitate  to  speak 
<yf  but  will  mention  it  briefly.  It  was  started  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  during  these  years  from  15,000  to  20,000  people  have  here  come 
under  Christian  influence.  During  the  past  year  18  persons,  have 
been  converted,  and  there  are  now  eight  enquirers.  We  h6pe  to  be 
able  to  number  28  or  30  converts  during  this  year. 

There  is  no  rivalry  between   the  medical  ajUi  preaching  and 
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educational  work  of  any  mission.  They  are  all  branches  of  thfr 
same  army.  In  the  Boer  war,  the  English  found  that  they  aeeded, 
a  strong  cavalry  service,  and  she  sent  home  for  the  material.  Thl^ 
medical  work  is  the  cavalry  arm  of  our  service.  We  need  a  strpogsr 
division,  and  we  ought  to  send  home  for  the  materiaL  Bat  abom 
all,  in  this  matter  we  need  to  be  sympathetic  one  with  another  and 
with  those  among  whom  we  labor ;  and  to  be  of  one  mind  in  this 
whole  matter  of  medical  nussions. 


SECOND  PAPER 

Temperance  Work  in  Japan. 

Rev.  Julius  Sopeu,  D.D.,  M.  E.  C,  Tokyo. 

(Supplementary  paper  see  Appendix) 

Tlie  work  of  the  Church  is  manifold.  It  reaches  out  in  all 
directions  and  touches  man  in  all  parts  of  his  nature.  As  long  as 
man  is  in  the  flesh,  we  must  recognize  the  close  and  intimate  relation 
of  body,  soul  and  spirit  There  is  a  constant  interaction  between 
man's  spiritual  and  physical  natures.  In  dealing  with  men  as  moi»l 
and  spiritual  beings,  wo  must  take  into  account  the  many-sidedoeK 
of  human  nature. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  Christ's  dealiog^ 
with  men  is  the  recognition  of  these  two  great  facts :  (1)  That  wan 
is  many-sided  ;  and  (2)  that  man  must  be  approached  and  dealt  witt^ 
not  only  as  a  spiritual  and  moral  being,  but  also  as  a  physical  and 
emotional  being, — a  being  possessing  appetites  and  feelings,  denm 
and  passions.  Christ  in  his  teaching  and  work  on  earth  took,  in  the 
whole  man — not  only  the  spiritual  and  moral,  but  also  the  {Ayaical 
and  emotional.  He  aimed  to  save  man  completely,  body,  soul  aad 
spirit. 

Christ  made  appeals  to  man's  lower  nature,  aa  well  as  to  Iii^ 
higher  nature.  He  not  only  preached  tiie  Gospel  of  repentance  aad 
faith,  ho  fiMl  the  hungry,  healed  the  sick  and  gave  sight  to  the  blind 
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and  hearing  to  the  deaf,  He  '^went  about  doing  good"  to  the 
bodies  of  men  as  ^nell  as  to  tiieir  souls.  He  awakened  attention  and 
fuilisted  devotion  by  entering  into  the  sorrowsy  sufferings  and  weak- 
nesses, to  vliich  human  nature  is  subject,  as  a  real  sympathizer. 
The  multitude  followed  him,  hung  upon  his  words  and  delighted  to 
be  in  his  presence,  because  he  took  an  interest  in  their  welfare,  fuid 
tried  in  every  possible  w^y  to  alleviate  suffering,  ameliorate  sorrow 
and  awaken  hope. 

Christ  was  not  only  the  representative  of  God's  majesty  and  the 
establisher  of  His  kingdom  among  men,  he  was  the  embodiment  of  the 
Ciiuich  itself.  His  life,  his  teachings  and  his  activities  represented 
what  should  be  the  life,  the  teachings  and  the  activities  of  his 
Church  in  the  world.  He  did  not  deal  merely  with  abstract  truth, 
his  teachings  were  concrete,  practical  and  well  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  humanity.  He  awoke  interest,  because  he  spoke  interestingly; 
he  awakened  sympathy,  because  he  was  a  sympathizer ;  he  secured 
k)yalty  and  devotion,  because  he  was  worthy  of  loyalty  and  devotion. 

Had  the  Church  in  all  the  ages,  from  Christ's  ascension  down 
to  the  present  time,  adhered  to  his  methods,  and  had  it  been  the  living 
emlxjdiment  of  his  principles  and  teachings,  we  would  not  be  bewail- 
ing the  sad  condition  of  the  world  as  we  see  it  to-day.  Had  the 
Church  always  been  true  to  the  ideal  as  set  forth  in  the  Grospels^ 
there  would  not  have  been  the  necessity  for  the  many  orders, 
societies  and  benevolent  organizations  we  see  around  us  to-day, 
outside  of  the  Church.  Many  of  these  orders  and  societies  meet  a 
felt  want  in  society  and  they  supplement  the  work  and  activities  <^ 
the  Church.  WTiile  much  of  the  benevolent  work  done  outside  of 
the  Church  is  really  a  result  of  the  teachings  and  example  of  the 
Ueased  Christ,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done  in  the 
Church  and  by  the  Church. 

Christ  and  his  Apostles  did  not  teach  total  abstinence  from 
intoxicating  drinks.  Neither  did  they  teach  directly  that  human 
tlaTery  was  an  evil.  But,  the  logical  outcome  of  their  teachings 
nmflt  lead  ultimately  to  the  adoption  of  the  one  as  well  as  tiie  aboli* 
tion  of  the  other.  Not  that  drinking  moderately  is  a  an  in  itself 
^it  can,  however,  be  shown  conclusively  that  this  is  not  a  neces- 
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sity,  but  rather  a  useless  and  a  dangerous  habit),  but  the  evils  that 
result  from  the  drink  habit,  all  of  which  b^in  in  a  moderate  use  of 
intoxicants,  are  so  enormous  and  fraught  with  such  direful  ccmse- 
^uences,  that  (to  my  mind)  no  thoughtful  and  benevolently  disposed 
person  dare  to  indulge  even  in  a  moderate  use  of  intoxicating  be- 
verages, in  th^  light  of  history,  observation  and  human  experience 

The  underlying  principles  of  the  temperance  movement  are 
two-fold:  Self-preservation  and  Benevolence.  So  fascinating  and 
so  deceptive  is  the  influence  of  alcohol,  that  no  one  is  on  safe  gnmnd 
who  indulges  even  in  a  moderate  use  of  intoxicanta  Thousands 
have  wrecked  their  hopes  for  time  and  eternity  on  the  rock  of 
Moderate  Drinking.  All  the  sorrow,  misery  and  woe  resulting  from 
the  drink  habit,  have  come  from  a  moderate  use  of  intoxicants.  No 
one  ever  started  out  in  life  to  be  a  drunkard.  But  so  insidious  and 
fio  baneful  is  the  influence  of  alcohol,  that  when  once  a  taste  for  it 
has  been  created,  the  taste,  in  most  cases,  can  only  be  gratified  by  ft 
constant  increase  in  the  quantity  used.  It  grows  on  one— slowly  it 
may  be,  but  no  less  surely — until  it  becomes  so  strong,  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  it  seems  impossible  to  break  its  power  or  destroy  its 
taste. 

But,  even  if  one  may  go  through  life,  drinking  moderately, 
without  any  serious  injury  to  himself — the  number  is  comparatively 
small — St.  Paul  teaches  that  there  is  a  "  benevolent "  side  to  this 
question, — "  No  man  liveth  unto  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  unto 
himself."  We  all  have  more  or  less  influence.  While  we  as  in- 
dividuals may  not  become  victims  ourselves  and  slaves  to  the  drink 
habit,  many  (weaker  perchance  than  ourselves),  following  our  ex- 
ample, will  become  victims  and  slaves  of  alcohol,  and  finally  h 
ruined  body  and  soul.  A  Voice  will  come  to  us,  "  Where  is  thy 
brother."  It  will  not  avail  us  to  answer,  "  Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper  ?"  The  Voice  in  louder  accents  will  reply,  "  The  voice  of 
thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the  ground."  Benevolenoe, 
then,  if  nothing  else,  should  induce  every  lover  of  mankind,  to  live 
a  life  of  total  abstinence  and  cause  him  to  give  up  even  what  lie 
may  think  would  not  injure  him,  for  the  sake  of  setting  a.  good 
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•example  to  others  and  saving  as  many  as  possible  from  the  drunk- 
ard's grave  and  the  drunkard's  hell. 

St.  Paul  says,  '^  It  is  good  neither  to  eat  fleshy  nor  to  drink 
wine,  nor  anything  whereby  thy  brother  stimibleth,  or  is  offended,  or 
is  made  weak.''  I  ask,  what  is  doing  more  harm  to  the  bodies  and 
«ouls  of  men  at  the  present  day  than  alcohol  ?  What  is  destroying 
health,  fortune  and  reputation  to-day  more  than  the  drink  habit  ? 

Every  age  lias  some  particular  evil — some  evil  that  stands  out 
clear  and  conspicuous.  What  evil  at  the  present  day  demands  the 
attention  of  the  Church— of  all  patriots,  moralists  and  philanthro- 
pists— so  much  as  the  evil  of  the  drink  habit  ?  There  is  no  evil,  no 
curse,  so  great  in  the  world  to-day  as  that  of  intemperance.  It  is 
the  cause  and  occasion  of  a  long  train  of  evils, — lying,  deception, 
poverty,  licentiousness,  theft,  robbery  and  murder.  Alcohol  is  a  liar 
and  a  robber,  even  from  the  beginning, — never  more  so  than  at 
the  present  time.  In  the  words  of  Gladstone,  "  The  drink  habit 
annually  slays  and  ruins  more  men  and  women  than  famine,  pesti- 
lence and  war,  all  combined.''  What  a  fearful  indictment.  The 
voice  of  the  blood  of  thousands  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  is  crying 
aloud  for  vengeance.  Visit  the  almshouses  and  the  prisons,  and 
even  hospitals  and  asylums,  and  it  will  be  found  that  a  large 
majority  of  those  in  the  houses  of  mercy  and  correction,  at  least, 
came  there  through  the  drink  habit,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
There  are  to-day  in  the  world  thousands  of  unhappy  and  poverty- 
stricken  homes,  and  millions  of  miserable  beings,  because  of  alcohol. 
THis  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

What  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  Church  to  this  monster 
evil  ?  What  would  be  Christ's  attitude,  if  he  were  on  earth  to-day  ? 
Would  it  be  one  of  cold  indifference  or  of  mild,  complacent  sym- 
pathy ?  Would  not  he,  who  rebuked  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
for  their  formality,  greed  and  h}'pocrisies,  speak  out  with  a  "  clarion  " 
Toice :  '*  Men  and  brethren,  rifce  up  in  your  might — in  the  might 
which  Gk)d  supplies  and  preach  the  Gospel  of  total  abstinence ; 
preach  it  until  every  victim  of  alcohol  is  delivered  from  its  thraldom 
and  tyranny,  and  the  curse  is  banished  from  the  eaHh  1^'  And  what 
jdiould  be  the  attitude  of  each  individual  member  of  the  Church 
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towards  this  moral  plague  of  aociety  ?  Should  it  not  be  one  ot 
intense  hatred  and  active  propagandism  ?  The  only  safe  rule  for 
individualfi,  communities  and  nationsi  is  <*  Total  Abstinence  from  all 
Intoxicating  Drinks." 

The  work  of  the  Church  is  five-fold — ^Preaching  the  Ckxpel, 
teaching  its  truths^  publishing  books  and  tracts,  benevolence  and 
temperance.  Temperance  work  is  a  part  of  the  Church's  baievoknt 
activities.  No  one  of  these  departments  of  wodk  can  be  ne^ected 
without  (damage  to  the  Church.  They  all  claim  and  demand  oar 
attention.  One  of  the  greatest  benevolences  is  the  temperaiee 
movement.  Why  ?  Because  it  not  only  saves  hundreds  from  a  life 
of  misery,  poverty  and  beastliness,  but  because  it  inculcates  a  Ufe  of 
sobriety  and  purity  among  the  young,  the  rising  generation.  li 
takes  life  in  its  beginnings.  It  acts  as  a  '^  preventive/^  going  npcm 
the  principle,  "  An  ounce  of  preventive  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure," 

St.  James  says ;  "  Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  Gk)d  and 
the  Father  is  this.  To  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  tlieir 
affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world.'*  Why  are 
there  so  many  widows  and  orphans  in  the  world  ?  Is  it  not  because 
of  intemperance  ?  Will  any  deny  this  ?  One  of  the  best  ways  "  to 
visit  the  orphans  and  widows  in  their  affliction  "  is  to  see  to  it  lint 
there  are  as  few  orphans  and  widows  in  the  world  as  possible.  How 
is  this  to  be  done  ?  By  teaching  the  principles  of  temperance  in 
the  home,  the  school  and  the  church — ^by  precept  and  example— 
and  getting  as  many  as  possible  to  adopt  and  follow  these  prineipka 
Save  the  youth  should  be  the  aim  of  every  true  foUoww.  of  the  Lori 
Jesus.  Every  child  saved  to  a  life  of  virtue,  purity  and  sobriety, 
helps  to  diminish  the  number  of  orphans  and  widows  in  the  wA 
What  greater  benevolence  tlian  this  ?  "An  ounce  of  prevention  ii 
worth  a  pound  of  cure." 

It  is  to  diffuse  these  principles — ^to  save  as  many  as  pasdife 
from  a  life  of  intemperance — that  the  power  and  influence  of  Ae 
Church  should  be  directed.  This  can  best  be  dcme  by  saving  chiU* 
hood  and  the  rising  generation. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  a  large  number  of  men  and  woneo  m 
Japan,  foreign  and  Japanese,  are  deeply  interested  in  this  movMKBt 
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The  National  Temperance  League  and  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  are  the  two  organizations  that  are  now  carrying 
out  this  blessed  ,woit.  The  Hon.  Taro  Ando  and  the  Hon.  Sho 
Nemoto,  and  Mrs.  E.  8.  Lai^e  and  Mrs.  Caroljm  Davidson  are  among 
the  leaders  of  the  temperance  movement. 

Since  the  b^inning  of  organized  temperance  work  in  Japan 
there  have  been  a  number  of  local  societies,  all  of  which  have  done 
excellent  work.  The  four  leading  organizations  are  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  the  Yokohama  Temperance  Society, 
The  Hokkaido  Temperance  Society  and  the  Tokyo  Temperance 
Society.  In  addition  to  these  there  have  been  several  smaller  organ- 
izations, such  as  the  North  Shimosa  Temperance  Society,  the 
Tsugaru  (Aomori-ken)  Temperance  Society,  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Auxiliary  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  the  Tokyo  Associate  Temperance 
Committee  composed  of  foreign  gentlemen. 

During  1897,  under  the  guidance  and  inspiration  of  Miss  Clara 
Parrish,  a  Central  Temperance  Committee  was  organized  in  Tokyo, 
having  a  two-fold  object  in  view  :  (1)  To  bring  into  closer  touch 
and  harmony  the  existing  temperance  societies;  and  (2)  To  unify 
the  temperance  movement  and  bring  about  as  speedily  as  possible  a 
National  Temperance  Union. 

This  latter  became  an  accomplished  fact  on  the  first  day  of 
October,  1898,  just  before  Miss  Parrish  left  Japan  for  Burma.  The 
National  Temperance  League  was  organized  under  the  most  favorable 
auspices  and  with  unbounded  enthusiasm  on  that  day  in  the  Kudan 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Tokyo.  As  already  intimated  the 
credit  of  this  new  movement  is  lai-gely  due  to  Miss  Parrish.  This 
was  the  crowning  monument  of  her  earnest  and  devoted  laboi-s  in 
Ja^pau,  daring  her  two  years'  stay. 

This  league  gives  promise  of  being  one  of  the  great  moral 
foices  in  this  Empire.  God  has  signally  blessed  the  work  of  this 
new  movement,  as  well  as  the  labors  of  the  Woman's  Christian. 
Temperance  Union.  These  two  organizations  are  in  the  most  cordial 
sympathy.  They  go  *^  hand  in  hand  ^  in  elevating  the  morals  of  the 
people  and  in  saving  many  from  lives  of  intemperanoe.     There  nro- 
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^t  present  about  thirty  local  societies  associated  with  the  National 
League.     The  number  is  increasing  all  the  while. 

The  Bev.  Eanichi  Miyama  is  the  earnest  and  efficient  traveliDg 
evangelist,  representing  the  two  organizations  mentioned  above. 
He  is  traveling  nearly  all  the  time — from  Sapporo  in  the  north  to 
Kagoshima  in  the  south — preaching  "Gospel^'  temperance.  His 
work  is  undenominational  and  interdenominational.  It  is  the 
Ernest  desire  that  all  the  Christian  Churches  in  Japan  cooperate 
with  Mr.  Miyama,  and  as  far  as  possible  help  him  in  organizing  new 
societies  and  strengthening  old  ones.  There  ought  to  be  at  least  one 
temperance  society  in  every  town  and  city  in  the  empire. 

This  work  has  been  a  great  blessing  to  all  Churches  working 
on  temperance  lines  or  cooperating  with  existing  temperance  socie- 
ties. Hundreds  have  been  .brought  into  touch  with  Gospel  troth 
and  even  into  the  fold  of  the  Christian  church,  because  of  this 
movement,  who  otherwise,  in  all  himian  probability,  would  neva* 
liave  given  Christianity  even  a  favorable  consideration.  Many 
persons,  young  and  old,  can  be  reached  through  education  and  some 
moral  reform,  who  would  not  be  reached  directly  by  the  preaching  of 
ithe  Gospel.  Of  this  there  is  much  evidence.  Many  are  the 
witnesses  to-day  in  Japan,  who  can  stand  up  and  say :  '^  Thank  God 
for  the  temi)erance  movement ;  by  it  I  was  first  led  to  realize  the 
blessing  of  a  life  of  sobriety,  and  by  it  I  was  led  to  study  and 
appreciate  Gospel  truth." 

Nothing  hel[)s  Christian  work  so  much  in  Japan — in  fact  any- 
whei-e — as  the  taking  of  deep  interest  in  the  physical  and  moral 
welfare  of  the  people.  Most  of  the  people  are  first  impressed  with 
the  practical  and  benevolent  side  of  Christianity.  A  large  book  on 
this  subject  could  be  written.  Mr.  Ando,  the  President  of  the 
National  Temperance  League,  Mrs.  Large  of  the  National  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  Mr.  Hara  carrying  on  work  among 
ex-criminals  and  Mr.  Miyama  our  devoted  evangelist,  have  scores  of 
instances  in  mind  and  on  record,  where  persons  have  first  been 
brought  into  the  Gospel  light  through  the  teachings  of  temperance 
and  moral  reform.  For  further  particulars  see  accompanying  Sketcha* 
of  the  principal  temjiercUico  organizations  in  Japan. 

*  See  Appendix. 
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DISCUSSION. 
Hon.  Taro  Ando: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  th& 
privilege  you  have  given  me  to  speak  to-night  on  the  very  important 
subject  of  Temperance.  The  subject  is  so  important  that  the  pros- 
perity of  this  nation  greatly  depends  upon  it.  I  am  glad  to  mention 
hepe  a  few  essential  points  that  I  may  invite  your  attention  to  it.  I 
do  not  intend  to  deliver  an  address  on  the  history  of  the  temperance 
movement^  as  that  has  just  been  given  by  Dr.  Soper. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  GK)spel  and  temperance  are  so 
closely  connected  that  the  latter  can  hardly  exist  without  the  former. 
We  need  the  cooperation  of  all  Christian  people  in  this  matter. 
The  relation  of  these  two  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Son  of  God  and 
John  the  Baptist.  I  am  convinced  of  this  by  facts  and  incidents 
that  have  come  under  my  personal  observation.  One  of  the  most 
striking  of  these  is  the  temperance  movement  in  Hawaii  among  the 
Japanese  immigrants.  About  15  years  ago  Japanese  immigration 
was  opened  to  these  islands.  Shortly  after  commencing,  the  plan 
proved  almost  a  total  failure,  either  through  the  ill-treatment  of  the 
laborers  or  through  their  own  misdemeanors,  and  it  was  about  to  be 
stopped  by  the  Grovemment. 

At  this  juncture  Eev.  Mr.  Miyama  was  sent  to  Hawaii  by  the 
M.  E.  Church  in  San  Francisco,  to  take  up  Christian  work.  But 
before  beginning  to  preach  the  Gospel  he  introduced  temperance 
among  the  Japanese.  In  this  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  Hawaiian 
Board,  by  Dr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Damon,  Mr.  Waterhouse  and  many  others. 
So  brilliant  was  the  success  achieved  that  the  speaker  himself  was 
rescued  from  the  habit  of  drinking.  [Mr.  Ando  was  at  that  time 
Japanese  Consul  to  Hawaii].  We  can  see  from  this  how  the  way  of 
the  Lord  was  prepared  and  the  path  made  straight.  From  this  time 
temperance  increased  rapidly  among  the  plantations  in  Hawaii. 

This  holy  work  was  always  carried  on  by  the  Congregational 
%ud  the  Methodist  Churches  in  Hawaii,     The  result  was  that  the 
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Japanese  Immigration  Company,  that  was  once  about  a  failure  was 
restored,  and  now  there  are  25,000  Japanese  in  those  Islands, 

Such  incidents  are  not  confined  to  Hawaii  alone.  In  Japan 
where  temperance  prevails  the  (Jospel  finds  its  way  far  better  than 
where  it  does  not  prevail.  I  do  not  intend  to  say  anything  here 
from  a  religious  point  of  view,  but  personally  I  cannot  help  believing 
this  to  be  true.  I  submit  these  facts  to  you,  and  leave  them  to  yonr 
judgment. 

Another  point  is  that  temperance,  having  so  close  a  connedami 
with  the  Gk)spel,  should  be  carried  out  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the 
missionaries  and  other  workers  of  the  Church. 

Some  might  think  temperance  work  belongs  to  the  laity  ratiier 
than  to  the  Church,  and  might  be  better  conducted  by  others  than 
the  missionaries.  This  may  be  so  in  Europe  and  America,  perhaps; 
but  it  is  not  so  in  Japan.  From  my  own  experience  I  should  ssj 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  temperance  is  not  in  favor  where  there 
are  no  missionaries  or  Church  workers  engaged  in  the  work.  Temper- 
ance work  requires  as  much  training  and  devotion  as  is  needed  in 
the  church.  Some  might  say  that  the  meddling  of  the  missionaiy 
with  temperance  work  would  make  it  distasteful  to  unbelievers  and 
shut  it  up  to  the  public.  This  was  the  case  once,  perhaps ;  bat  it  ii 
not  so  now,  and  it  is  a  very  short-aighted  notion.  The  public  now 
recognize  that  temperance  is  a  part  of  Christian  work,  and  when 
attending  tempei-ance  meetings  they  expect  to  hear  the  Bible  read 
and  prayer  ofiered  by  the  speaker.  At  present  in  all  places  outside 
of  Tokyo  temperance  meetings  are  crowded.  Why  ?  The  change  is 
owing  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Now  is  the  accepted  time  and  now 
is  the  day  of  salvation  for  Japan.  You  missionaries  have  come  from 
thousands  of  miles  away  and  have  sacrificed  much ;  and  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  approaching  success  of  your  grand  work. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  we  had  a  few  days  ago, 
tlie  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Japanese  Temperance  League.  It 
was  a  great  success.  At  that  time  we  passed  several  resolutifloi 
<x)ntemplating  a  grand  temperance  movement  in  the  20th  centmy. 

1  thank  you  most  heartily  for  your  efforts  in  the  temperance 
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rk,  and  pray  for  your  continued  sympathy  and  aasistaix^e  through 
r  Lord  Jesus  Chidst 


THIRD  PAPEB. 
Works  of  Christian  Benevolence. 
Rev   James  H.  Pettee,  D-D,,  A.  B.  0.,  Okayama. 

True  religion  may  be  defined  as  love  in  action. 

Christianity  attains  preeminence  among  the  religbns  of  earth  not 
tre  because  of  a  diviner  creed  than  because  of  a  nobler  lifis.  It  har- 
see  creed  to  conduct  and  keeps  a  perfect  balance  between  belief 
i  behavior. 

Like  its  Divine  Founder,  it  passes  from  celestial  visions  on  the 
lantain  to  humblest  service  on  the  plain.  Christianity  is  not  a 
iory  but  a  fact,  not  a  defioition  but  a  life.  Its  inspiration  and  its 
il  are  alike  the  cross  of  world-wide  service. 

In  a  peculiar  sense  this  should  be  and  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
eign  missions  of  Christendom.  Bagged  schools  and  refuge  homes, 
>hanages  and  hospitals  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  Bible  transla- 
n,  chapel  preaching  and  tract  distribution.  The  laughter  of 
friended  orphans  has  been  both  prelude  and  postlude  to  the  stately 
xsic  of  cathedral  organs  in  the  ministry  of  the  church. 

It  will  help  us  to  a  true  conception  of  the  rightful  place  in 

flsionary  service  of  practical  benevolence  and  the  proper  methods  of 

conduct  in  this  country  if  we  acquaint  ourselves  even  ever  so  slight- 

with  the  bearing  of  this  question  on  the  life  and  customs  of  old 

kpan. 

The  momentary  survey  which  is  all  we  can  give  should  convince 
s  (if  we  need  such  enlightenment)  that  for  centuries  the  Japanese 
Ave  cultivated  among  themselves  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  altruistic 
cfion,  that  this  culture  was  largely  due  to  moral  and  religious  forces, 
hat  it  resulted  in  spasmodic  cases  in  some  of  the  rarest  fiowers  of 
pFpfid  conduct,  that  it  made  brave  attempts  sometimes  on  a  large 
s/e  to  remove  the  barriers  that  clogged  the  advance  of  society  at 
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laige,  thikt  it  not  mfiieqaeDtly  diaguoeed  with  remarkable  correctDCB 
the  ills  of  the  body  politic  and  administered  saving  remedies  albeit  cl 
a  temporary  character,  that  it  contained  at  times  a  commanistic  ele- 
ment which  the  Christian  nations  of  the  west  have  been  too  slow  to 
adopt,  and  that  it  placed  a  premium  on  personal  self-sacrifice  for  the 
good  of  one's  dependants. 

What  may  be  called  the  first  orphan  asylum  in  Japan  originated 
in  a  misunderstanding  and  ended  in  a  mist  of  uncertainty. 

We  read  that  in  the  days  of  Yuryaku  Tenno  about  470  AJ)., 
silk  reeling  having  been  introduced  from  Corea,  the  emperor  ordered 
one  of  his  officials  to  make  a  collection  of  cocoons  {ko  tvo  atsutne). 

Possibly  the  official  had  never  heard  of  silkworms  but  like  many 
of  his  countrymen  of  later  generations  his  ignorance  was  more  than 
o&et  by  an  abounding  self-confidence.  To  him  ho  wo  atsume 
meant  gather  the  children. 

Prompt  to  obey,  he  scoured  the  neighborhood  and  soon  had  col- 
lected a  motley  assembly  of  street  urchins.  His  royal  master  wtf 
called  to  inspect  the  new  arrivals.  A  long  loud  laugh  followed  the 
explanations  given. 

But  something  in  the  bearing  of  the  little  ones  touched  a  sym- 
pathetic chord  in  His  Majesty's  breast  and  as  much  in  pity  as  in  job 
he  at  once  appointed  the  abashed  official  head  of  the  flock  of  diild- 
ren  with  the  rank  of  uji  (noble)  and  for  a  time  gave  assistance  to  the 
little  community. 

Passing  from  this  somewhat  apocryphal  story  it  is  worth  noting 
that  the  first  real  orphan  asylum  in  the  reliable  history  of  Japan, 
was  founded  hy  a  woman  and  that  she  came  from  the  same  provinet 
that  has  given  to  modern  Japan  its  first,  largest  and  most  widdr 
known  Protestant  orphanage. 

The  name  of  Wak6  is  one  of  the  very  noblest  in  the  annab  of 
Oriental  philanthropy. 

Wak6  Kiyomara  has  been  called  the  teacher  and  model  oi  Japtn- 
ese  philanthropists.  He  was  accustomed  to  reserve  the  crops  on  100 
cJio  (250  acres)  of  his  estate  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  unfortnntte 
in  his  native  province  of  Bizen. 
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He  ordered  his  willing  son  (Hiroyd)  to  open  a  school  for  poor 
children  (Ko-bun-in). 

To  his  elder  sister  Hiromushi  (H5kin  is  her  sainted  name)  belongs 
the  distinction  of  having  founded  the  earliest  orphan  asylum  known  to 
Japanese  history.     That  was  about  760  A,  D. 

A  warrior  by  the  name  of  Emi  Oshikatsu  had  raised  a  revolt, 
V    been  defeated  and  with  his  surviving  followers  was  held  a  prisoner* 
'  Hokin  begged  for  their  release  and  took  83  children  orphaned  by  the 
revolution  into  her  own  home. 

These  three  Wak6s  thus  practically  instituted  private  charity. 
They  called  a  family  council  and  enacted  a  solemn  compact  that  on 
the  occasion  of  their  deaths  the  strictest  economy  should  be  exercised 
in  the  matter  of  funeral  expenses,  all  money  thus  saved  to  be  used  for 
their  poor  relatives  and  retainers. 

Another  celebrated  philanthropist  of  the  olden  times  was  Fuji- 
wara  Fnyutsune  774-826  A.  D.  Following  Wake's  example  he 
founded  a  school  for  the  children  of  poor  nobles  of  the  Fujiwara  name. 
He  also  opened  a  hospital  for  sick  Fujiwaras. 

His  son  Yoshisuke,  a  scholarly  man,  was  equally  renowned  for  his 
kind  deeds  especially  in  behalf  of  poor  students  and  orphans,  widows 
and  others  who  could  not  be  self  supporting. 

'  Charity  hospitals  and  alms  houses  date  back  in  Japan  to  the 
days  of  Prince  Shotoku  who  may  be  called  the  Abraham  of  Japanese 
Buddhism.     (About  600  A.  D.) 

His  emperor  Suiko  Tenno  organized  a  hunting  excursion  for 
pleasure.  Shotoku  influenced  by  the  Buddhist  teaching  against  sesshe 
(taking  of  life)  strongly  disapproved  and  proposed  in  its  place  an  herb 
hunting  excursion  to  secure  materials  wherewith  to  make  medicines 
for  the  poor. 

Not  a  few  instances  are  recorded  of  impulpive  generous-hearted 
men  who  befriended  the  needy. 

For  example  Prince  Shotoku  seeing  a  hungry  man  by  the  road- 
mde  took  off  his  own  garment,  gave  of  his  own  food  and  i)ersonally 
comforted  the  suffering  stranger. 

Japan's  present  charity-loving  empress  whose  thoughtful  regard 
for  wounded  soldiers  and  orphaned  children  is  the  delight   of  all 
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lovers  of  kind  deeds  is  bat  folIowiDg  in  the  footsteps  ot  such  an 
eminent  predecessor  as  Eomyo  Kogo  669-758  A.  D.  who  relinqoidied 
a  portion  of  her  income  and  induced  princes  and  subordinate  officials 
to  make  a  similar  sacrifice  that  medicines  might  be  purchased  £)r  the 
needy  poor. 

Matsudaira  Masayuki  the  great  statesman  and  nM>raliBt  of  the 
Tokugawa  period  (Ewansei  ni  neu)  instituted  the  CAistom  known  ai 
Bha-aeki'Triae  (tearing  down  abandoned  and  half  ruined  shrines  and 
planting  rice  on  the  spots). 

In  this  way  food  was  furnished  for  those  who  in  epigrammatic 
Chine-Japanese  were  styled  kan-ha-ko-doku  (the  widower,  the  widow, 
the  orphan  and  the  friendless).  Also  for  the  old  and  the  sick  (r^'aJka 
/uekij^  5  go  (^  gillfi)  of  rice  being  considered  the  daily  portion  of  one 
male  adult 

In  order  to  stop  the  custom  prevailing  in  Aizu  and  Oshuof 
killing  undesired  children  at  birth  (mabiki)^  such  were  allowed  by  a 
grim  irony  to  be  enrolled  before  birth  among  the  rojaku  fuchi  (old 
and  sick  pensioners). 

Special  regard  for  ex-convicts  dates  from  1790. 

The  two  great  customs  of  taisha  and  hojo  ({lardoning  ciiminaif 
by  a  royal  act  of  clemency,  and  liberating  living  things)  are  directlj 
traceable  to  the  precepts  of  Buddhism.  An  extreme  observance  of 
them  has  demoralized  society  at  times  by  pouring  a  deluge  of  idlen 
on  the  public. 

By  this  hasty  glance  at  old  Japan^  we  perceive  that  with  a 
natural  kindness  of  heart  remarkable  under  the  circumstances  dw 
was  groping  about  in  the  field  of  true  philanthropy,  accomplishing 
much,  failing  sadly  at  times  and  longing  to  be  led  into  the  light  of  a 
fuller  revelation. 

Christianity  came  with  its  clearer  vision,  its  charity  loving 
instinct  and  its  pi-actical  western  tmining. 

The  noble  deeds  of  John  Howard,  Geoi^  Muller,  Samuel 
Armstrong,  Peter  Cooper,  George  Peabody,  John  B.  Goujjh,  and 
Doctor  Bernard  ;  of  Florence  Nightingale,  Elizabeth  Fry,  Doroibea 
Dix,  Frances  Willard  and  Clara  Barton  became  known  in  the  £ir 
east  and  added  a  powerful  stimulu^s  to  the  humanitarian  movement 
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already  inaugurated  by  Wak6  and  Fujiwara  and  the  empress  Komyo 
referred  to  above.     Yes  and  by  the  fabled  Onamuchi-no-mikoto  wlio 
antedated  Jimmu  TennG  and  firat  discovered  the  value  of  medicinal 
springs,  of  Sujin  Tenno  who  did  much  to  ward  off  famines  and 
pestilences,  of  Kdbo  Daiahi  who  not  only  invented  a  syllabary  but 
advocated  works  of  charity,  of  Gyoki  Bosatsu  who  not  only  caused 
the  erection  of  the  Nara  Daibutsu  and  some  49  temples  but  as  well 
of  9  storehouses  for  charity  collections  and  whose  little  poem, — 
"  Horo  horo  to 
Naku  yamadori  no  koe  kikeba 
Chichi  ka  tozo  omoi 
Haha  ka  tozo  omo.'' 
(When  I  hear  the  horo  horo 
Bronze  backed  pheasant's  plaintive  cry, 
Is't  my  father's  voice,  I  wonder  ? 
Is't  my  mother  flying  by  ?) 
not  only  inculcates  kindness  to  animals  but  reveals  a  whole  world  of 
Buddhist  philosophy  as  the  underlying  motive. 

Then  there  was  Suinin  Tenno  who  put  an  end  to  the  custom  of 

bnxying  living  persons  with  the  corpse  of  a  great  man,  and  A(»ki 

Konyo  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  discovered  the 

use  of  sweet  potatoes  as  a  food  and  induced  his  government  to  plant 

potatoes  on  the  islands  where  criminals  wore  banished  and  where 

fliey  had  previously  been  allowed  to  starve  to  death,  and  the  two 

merchants  Seyomon  and  Shoyomon,  who  in  1655  first  introduced 

^ood  water  into  the  city  where  we  are  now  meeting;  and  many 

'    others  in  every  grade  of  society  who  were  not  only  human  enough  to 

\  pity  diatresB  but  were  also  Godlike  enough  to  relieve  it  and  whose 

i    lives  go  far  to  prove  the  truth  of  Pope's  oft  quoted  words. 

"  In  Faith  and  Hope  the  world  will  disagree, 

But  all  mankind's  concern  is  charity.^^ 

It  is  no  wonder  that  an  Ishii  (Juji)  breathing  the  air  of  Bizen, 

<me  of  whose  three  great  worthies  was  the  philanthropist  Wak^,  and 

imbibing  Iiater  the  purer  atmosphere  of  Christ's  gracious  Gospel  which 

had  given  spiritual  life  of  a  high  and  useful  order  to  Geo.  MuUer 

^nd  DoctcNr  Bernard  and  William  Booth  and  General  Armstrong 
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should  be  led  of  God  to  befriend  the  child  of  a  U^gger,  to  giithtr 
other  waifs  into  his  own  home,  to  break  off  liia  medical  study  5^ 
months  before  graduation  that  he  might  not  receive  a  diploma,  to 
burn  his  medical  books  lest  he  be  tempted  in  an  hour  of  trial  to 
return  to  his  discarded  profession,  and  to  give  himself  unalterably  for 
life  to  the  care  of  homeless  children. 

No  wonder  a  Kobayashi  in  the  next  province  should  contribute 
his  whole  patrimony  to  the  cause  of  providing  a  home  for  orphans, 
or  going  farther  eastward  that  another  Ishii  lietter  known  by  his 
earlier  name  of  Osuga  should  give  his  possessions,  his  time  and  his 
service  (aside  from  the  hours  spent  in  the  school  work  by  which  he 
supported  himself)  to  the  gratuitous  training  of  orphan  girls,  and 
then  not  satisfied  with  this  full  measure  of  self  sacrificing  aenrioe 
should  prepare  himself  for  work  among  the  feeble  minded  and  shoald 
add  this  branch  of  eleemosynary  effort  to  his  already  beautiful  and 
boimtiful  charity ;  that  a  Hara  (Taneaki)  known  as  "  the  Jesus 
preacher  "  while  detained  in  prison  for  political  reasons,  should  have 
his  heart  so  stirred  with  love  for  criminals  that  after  his  own  relesse 
he  could  not  rest  content  until  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  kneeling 
by  the  pulpit  of  his  church  in  Tokyo,  alone  with  his  (lod,  he  had 
received  a  clear  vision  of  his  duty  and  had  decided  to  renounce  aH 
worldly  ambition  and  devote  his  life  to  work  for  criminals. 

And  there  are  Watanabe  and  Tomeoka  and  many  oihen^it 
would  be  seen,  were  there  time  to  call  the  roll,  who  have  tiuown 
themselves  hand  and  heart,  mind  and  means  into  the  task  of  loeciiiDg 
orphans,  lepers,  criminals  and  sisters  of  vice. 

Christianity  would  have  been  found  wanting  had  it  failed  to 
produce  such  trees  of  strength  and  flowers  of  beauty  in  the  soil  rf 
Japan. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  not  that  it  has  establidied 
a  score  of  orphanages,  three  blind  and  three  leper  asylums,  tii» 
rescue  homes,  three  prison  gate  missions,  a  score  of  hoepitalfl,  six 
charity  kindergartens,  three  homes  for  the  aged,  one  social  aettb- 
ment,  and  at  least  200  schools  or  classes  for  the  poor,  but  that  within 
the  lifetime  of  a  single  generation  it  has  set  the  imae  for  all  formBof 
practical  benevolence  and  stirred  a  whole  nation  from  empeior  Id 
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•ex-eta  to  take  an  interest  in  all  that  tends  to  elevate  and  pnrify 
society. 

A  well  informed  Japanese  gentleman,  not  a  Christian,  who  is 
greatly  interested  in  benevolent  enterprises,  said  to  the  writer  a  few 
weeks  ago,  "  There  are  but  two  orphan  asylums  in  Japan  that  I  care 
to  visit  when  I  desire  helpful  suggestions  on  the  right  conduct  of  a 
great  charity."  Both  that  he  named  were  Christian  institutions,  and 
it  gives  me  special  pleasure  to  add  that  one  of  the  two  is  the  well 
known  Take-no-gaku-en  in  a  suburb  of  this  city. 

Officials,  Buddhist  priests  and  others  interested  in  works  of 
charity,  often  visit  our  Christian  institutions  and  ask  for  the  secret 
of  success  in  the  continuous  conduct  of  such  organizations.  This 
affords  a  imique  opportunity  for  a  sentence  sermon  on  Christianity 
that  is  very  effective. 

When  in  1896  their  Majesties  the  Emperor  and  Empress  gave 
400,000  yen  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  Empress  Dowager  to 
be  distributed  among  the  various  prefectures  and  used  for  charity, 
and  thus  started  a  new  wave  of  general  philanthropic  effort  they 
were  but  acting  in  line  with  the  movement  of  the  times,  itself  a 
i^sultant  of  those  8i)iritual  forces  that  find  their  highest  exi)re8.sion  in 
the  concrete  charities  of  Cliristendom. 

Think  of  it :  Instead  of  the  isolated  cases  of  old  Japan  that 
shine  like  lonely  stars  in  the  murky  gloom  of  a  clouded  sky,  we  find 
to-day  institutions  of  every  sort  sanctionei  by  the  generous  aegis  of 
charity  springing  up  over  the  land  and  enlisting  the  sympathies  of 
Jajtan's  best  citizens. 

Here  is  the  latest  census  of  charities  published  by  the  Naimusho. 
The  book  whose  name,  Kinken  0/iochtku  Zcnlco  Shdrti  narabi  ni 
\Kyusai  Jtkei  Jigyo  Jikkyd  Sdi'an,  it  will  be  seen,  is  nearly  as  long  as 
Japan  itself  from  the  Kuriles  to  Kyushu,  was  issued  in  April  of  th«3 
present  year. 

We  learn  that  there  are  to-day  throughout  the  empire  at  least 
SO  societies  for  collecting  funds  to  aid  those  who  suffer  from  the  great 
nataral  calamities  that  so  frequently  visit  Japan,  10  organizations 
for  stimulating  to  benevolent  deeds,  73  orphanages  and  reform 
schools,  22  societies  in  aid  of  ex-convicts,  4  homes  for  the  aged,  10 
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charity  hospitals  and  dispensaries  (l)esides  free  wards  in  man^ 
ntliers',  and  60  general  societies  to  furnish  employment  or  other 
needed  assistance  to  the  unfortunate. 

And  here  we  are  brought  to  realize  one  fact  that  must  be  taken 
into  large  account  not  only  in  estimating  the  place  and  power  of 
Cliristianity  in  the  charities  of  modem  Japan  but  in  the  plans  we 
make  for  the  future  conduct  of  so  called  charitable  institutions. 

I  refer  to  tlie  well  known  fact  that  many  of  the  workers  in  these 
outside  charities  are  Christians. 

One  of  the  semi-public  charities  of  Japan  that  comes  nearest 
being  ideal  in  its  aims  and  its  management  is  the  Kyoto  Mo-a-in 
(iisyluni  for  tlie  blind  and  deaf). 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  tlie  successful  conduct  of  the  institution 
with  its  197  inmates  is  due  larijelv  to  the  devotion  and  skill  of  ito 
Christian  superintendent  Mr.  Kusaburo  Torii. 

Many  earnest  Christians  (including  not  a  few  missionaries)  will 
lament  the  fact  that  a  man  like  Mr.  Torii  does  not  choose  to  wofk 
in  an  avowedly  Christian  asylum  where  he  would  have  a  free  hand 
even  to  compel  attendance  upon  religious  services. 

It  is  a  question  with  two  sides.  For  my  part  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  rejoice  that  he  and  some  other  Christian  men  elect  to  work  with 
and  through  the  general  public. 

I  believe  it  to  be  a  mark  of  progress  in  the  Christian  evolution 
of  society.  But  whatever  our  individual  opinions  may  be^  whether 
we  desire  or  deplore  such  a  movement,  the  fact  is  as  I  have  statol 
and  we  must  reckon  with  it  in  our  prayers  and  our  deeds. 

To  give  one  other  illustration  not  so  widely  known.  I  am 
acquainted  with  a  reform  school  the  leading  originator  and  mod 
active  supporter  of  which  is  a  Shingon  Buddhist  priest  and  the 
cumbei-some  board  of  management  of  which  consists  of  GO  offidab 
(ex-officio)  and  hundreds  of  private  citizens,  men  of  all  creeds  and  of 
no  creed. 

Now  its  superintendent  is  an  ex-Christian  evangelist  (th^f^  k 
is  in  no  sense  an  ex-Christian  being  a  trusted  officer  in  the  local  daaHI 
who  with  his  wife  is  doing  an  admirable  work  for  16  waywaid  boja 
The  institution  draws  a  thousand  and  twenty  five  yen  a  year  fxpfitdi^ 
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public  coffers  and  of  course  Christ  cannot  be  offically  taught  in  the 
Bchool  but  private  influence  which  has  resulted  in  voluntary  Bible 
study  by  all  the  boya  is  telling  powerfully  in  the  reformation  of 
character. 

The  point  I  would  eroi>hasize  is  l^at  officials  and  private  citizena 
alike,  Buddhists  and  other  non-Christian  religionists  have  not  only 
been  stirred  to  emulate  Christians  in  the  broad  field  of  philanthropic 
efibrts,  but  that  they  recognize  the  imperative  need  of  chaiucter  and 
consecration  in  the  conduct  of  these  charities  and  they  instinctively 
turn  to  Christian  churches  for  the  men  and  the  women  equipped 
with  these  essentials  to  take  such  institutions  in  charge. 

To  quote  only  one  testimony.  A  gentlemen  {not  a  Christian) 
told  me  that  of  the  10  or  12  recognized  charitable  institutions  in  the 
cily  of  Osaka,  only  four  were  what  they  should  be.  Three  of  the  four 
he  named  were  in  Christian  hands. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  in  this  connection  to  the  further  truth 
that  if  Christians  are  to  hold  the  position  of  acknowledged  leadership 
which  they  have  secured  within  so  short  a  period  they  must  ever  re- 
member and  act  upon  certain  well  established  propositions.  There 
Temains  only  time  to  enumerate  these. 

1st.     The  man :    Intense  personality. 

The  beautiful  robe  of  charity  is  hand  setved  not  machine  made. 

A  set  of  rules  or  a  sum  of  money  will  never  keep  the  car  of 
mercy  on  its  proper  track.  An  institution  may  deal  out  lavish  doses  of 
bounty  or  make  a  pretense  of  pity  as  of  piety  but  only  living  men 
can  exhibit  sweet  sympathy  and  sustaining  strength. 

When  a  Mr.  Hara  receives  ex-convicts  into  his  own  home  and 
together  with  his  wife  and  children  waits  upon  them  success  is  au- 
gured because  so  much  is  made  of  the  personal  element.  No  wonder 
the  mothers  of  some  of  these  befriended  criminals  place  Mr.  Hara's 
picture  on  their  god-dielf  and  offer  rice  before  it,  saying  "  He  is  the 
only  savror  my  i>oor  boy  ever  knew.  Why  should  I  not  worship 
him?" 

When  the  wife  of  the  superintendent  of  one  of  our  orphanages 
neeps  over  the  homeless  little  ones  whom  she  gathers  to  her  bosom, 
saying   ''  O  that  I  had  a  child  of  my  own  that  I  might  know  what 
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mother  love  is  and  mother  sympathy  should  be,"  and  prays  softly  in 
the  stillness  of  the  night  "  0  God  give  me  a  child  of  my  very  own 
that  I  may  know  how  to  care  for  these  committed  to  my  keeping" 
you  are  prepared  to  believe  not  only  that  her  request  was  answered 
three-fold  but  that  hundreds  of  other  children  rise  up  to  revere  her 
memory  and  call  her  blessed. 

It  is  this  element  of  consecrated  personality  that  not  only  braves 
every  difficulty  and  beats  down  every  opposition  but  that  gripe  the 
affections  and  guides  the  lives  of  those  who  come  within  its  reach. 

2nd.     The  methods. 

(a.)  Imitate  home  life  as  closely  as  possible.  Children  should 
not  be  treated  like  convicts  always  dressed  alike,  known  by  a  number, 
scrubbed  by  platoons  and  fed  by  companies.  Such  treatment  tends 
inevitably  to  the  making  of  dependents  and  the  dwarfing  of  individ- 
ual excellencies. 

Mr.  Ishii  testifies  that  not  till  the  orphans  under  his  oare,  of 
their  own  accord,  ceased  calling  him  JicnBei  and  began  to  use  the 
endearing  name  oioUaan  did  he  feel  he  had .  succeeded  in  making 
them  not  merely  love  him  but  aim  at  his  ideals. 

(b.)  Self  reliance  must  be  inculcated,  cost  what  it  wilL  Bie 
great  criticism  upon  institutionally  trained  children  is  that  th^  aw 
fiabby,  under- vitalized,  having  no  ambitions  of  their  own  and  no 
opportunity  of  action.  They  grow  up  into  half  idiotic  men  and 
women  fit  only  to  follow  and  never  to  lead  in  the  life  march  of  socie^. 

It  is  reported  that  in  one  institution  in  America  children  wdl 
along  in  their  teens  could  not  comb  their  own  hair  because  the 
wage-earning  matron  in  charge  found  it  easier  to  line  them  up  evoy 
morning  and  do  this  work  herself  rather  than  teach  them  this  timf\» 
art 

Some  experts  assert  that  all  institution-trained  children  tnn 
out  either  knaves  or  fools  and  Henrietta  Wright  an  acknowledge! 
authority  on  such  subjects  in  America  expresses  the  fear  that  ''Of 
the  100,000  children  cared  for  by  the  state  to-day,  there  is  gia^e 
danger  that  the  seven  tenths  who  are  in  institutions  will  isatj 
through  life  the  brand  of  a  system  which  has  handicapped  tboniB 
the  race  for  success." 


C) 
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Observant  leformen  in  the  west  now  advocate  keeping  the 
children  but  a  few  weeks  in  the  institution  and  then  placing  them 
out  in  some  well  recommended  family,  that  the  little  ones  may 
experience  not  merely  the  affections  but  the  trials  of  ordinary  home 
life. 

The  Wanderers'  Home  in  Boston,  The  New  York  Chilren's  Aid 
Society,  Dr.  Bernado's  Homes  in  London  and  many  similar  institu- 
tions are  simply  half  way  houses  on  the  road  to  a  permanent  home 
for  street  gamins. 

Here  in  the  east  competition  in  adult  life  is  not  so  keen  as  in 
the  west  and  the  general  social  conditions  make  it  possible  to  use 
grown  men  and  women  of  feeble  intellects  and  little  self  reliance 
much  more  easily  than  in  a  land  where  piles  are  driven,  streets  are 
levelled  and  watered,  loads  are  drawn  and  looms  are  worked  by 
machinery  or  horses  instead  of  by  men. 

Moreover  the  number  of  desirable  families  (especially  Christian 
ones)  in  which  such  children  could  be  placed  is  still  very  limited  so 
that  for  a  time  to  come  asylums  will  continue  to  be  needed  but  the 
ideal  diould  be  kept  before  us  and  strenuous  exertions  made  to 
realize  it. 

(c.)  The  training  should  be  three-fold  that  of  head,  heart  and 
hand,  a  momilig  chapel  service,  a  forenoon  of  vigorous  study  inter- 
spersed with  military  or  gjrmnastic  exercises  and  an  afternoon  of 
equally  vigorous  work. 

Mampuku  ahugi  the  principle  of  a  full  stomach,  that  is  plenty 
of  plain  food,  with,  two  hours  a  day  of  kindergarten  training 
if  what  one  of  the  fathers  of  these  big  families  advocates  for  the 
litUe  tots  of  from  five  to  eight  years  of  age. 

(d.)  As  to  discipline  the  testimony  of  Japanese  e}q)ert8  and 
^y  own  observation  agree  in  thinking  that  a  very  large  part  of  the 
>^B|SciIation  of  the  asylum  home  can  be  left  to  the  cliildren  themselves. 
Jckpanese  children  especially  boys  seem  to  mo  remarkably  precocious 
^  tiiis  matter.  They  respond  to  the  suggestions  and  higher  influen- 
^^  of  better  surroundings  more  quickly  than  boys  of  the  same  class 
^  the  west  They  are  more  easily  shamed  out  of  thieving  and  other 
^^Xerited  evil  habits.     Though  born  of  indolent  parents  and  aocus- 
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tomed  to  a  roving,  irresponsible  mode  of  existence  they  quickly  respond 
to  pelf  imposed  rules  and  will  turn  off  hard  work  if  it  is  made 
attractive. 

In  one  orphanage  years  ago,  it  was  found  that  the  children  were 
not  taking  sufficient  exercise  so  they  were  set  to  work  pounding  lioe 
by  foot  power  and  did  it  with  great  zest  and  regularity  so  soon  a» 
the  task  was  set  to  music  through  the  help  of  an  appropriate  floog 
composed  by  the  superintendent. 

(e.)  I  wish  to  enter  a  plea  for  the  generous  treatmefU  c^warikf 
cJiarities  that  they  may  not  be  hampered  in  developing  their  indus- 
tries and  improving  their  schools. 

Dn  A.  G.  Warner  in  his  ''  American  Charities  "  has  well  laid, 
^*  Cheap  and  nasty  is  a  phrase  that  can  be  applied  to  charitiei  ai 
well  as  to  merchandise." 

It  costs  money  to  buy  printing  press^  and  band  instiumoiti 
and  school  room  furnishings  and  play  ground  privil^es  for  the  half 
starved  progeny  of  water  logged  families  or  sake  soaked  xoufis  and 
society  outcasts  but  it  pays  many  fold. 

Organized  charity  should  be  neither  "  scrimped ''  nor  **  ked*** 
No  lack  and  no  luxury  might  well  be  the  motto  over  itspodida 
The  Okayama  Orphanage  band  and  lantern  troupe,  during  its  leoeat 
four  months  trip  through  the  northern  part  of  the  empire,  took  in    I 
8000.  yen,  and  many  barrels  of  clothing. 

(f.)  A  few  institutions  in  Japan  have  progressed  so  far  as  to 
keep  a  more  or  less  exact  financial  account  both  on  the  debit  and 
credit  side  with  each  inmate  thus  teaching  the  value  of  xnonejsnd 
giving  an  impulse  toward  individual  self  support  This  ritonld  k 
pushed  even  more  energetically. 

(g.)  As  to  what  kind  of  industries  should  be  taught  viQ  te 
determined  largely  by  local  considerations  and  financial  reNmcft 
Some  of  the  best  now  made  use  of  in  the  Christian  institutioM  cf 
Japan  are  printing,  binding,  farming,  weaving,  wood  carving^  msin 
hair  dressing  and  the  making  of  fans,  boxes,  matdies,  envelopaii  tai 
baskets.  I 

Where  but  a  small  capital  is  available,  it  is  fofond  moai  fotl^   m 
able  to  have  the  children  work  for  some  local  bosiiieai  comj^h   I 
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No  risk  growing  out  of  the  state  of  the  market  is  thus  aasomed  by 
the  institation.  At  the  same  time  its  work  is  under  close  inspection 
and  is  kept  up  to  standard. 

This  plan  is  pursued  for  example  by  the  Matsuyama  industrial 
school  for  poor  children,  which  is  perphaps  in  many  ways  the  best 
conducted  private  charity  of  its  class  in  Japan.  Opened  in  1891  by 
Miss  Judson  and  Mr.  S.  Nishimura,  it  lias  outlived  many  of  its 
contemporaries  (not  so  difficult  a  thing  in  this  country  if  a  foreigper 
is  behind  the  scheme)  and  is  vigorously  solving  today  in  its  little 
corner  the  problem  of  how  to  help  the  poor  without  pauperizing 
them,  of  how  to  educate  simultaneously  eye  and  hand  and  mind  and 
soul. 

(h.)  If  it  be  a  Christian  duty  under  the  teaching  of  the  new 
philanthropy  to  push  children  out  of  asylums  at  the  earliest  possible 
day  it  is  an  equally  plain  duty  that  they  should  still  be  kept  under 
fiurveillance. 

There  is  needed  "a  system  of  sociological  hodldceeping  to  tell  with 
definiteness  what  is  being  accomplished,  how  the  children  turn  out '' 
and  to  help  in  answering  the  question,  *' whither  is  philanthropy 
leading  us  ?'' 

The  first  child  adopted  into  a  Protestant  orphanage  in  Japan 
has  just  decided  to  study  for  the  ministry  and  his  well  loved  institu- 
tional mother  rejoices  thus  to  lay  the  first  bom  of  her  nearly  600 
little  ones  on  the  altar  of  God's  service.  Mr.  Hara  has  personally 
befriended  437  criminals,  four-fifths  of  whom  have  turned  out  well. 

Mr.  Muramatsu,  manager  of  the  Kobe  Eeformatory  for  ex- 
oonvicts  testifies  that  of  42  persons  who  have  come  under  his  charge 
eleven  only  have  proved  failures.  This  is  encouraging  but  not  ideal. 
Mrs.  Bird  Bidiop  the  well  known  traveller  and  writer  says  of  the 
Knmamoto  leper  asylum, — "It  is  the  only  cheerful  leper  asylum 
I  have  ever  seen  in  the  World." 

(L)  I  cannot  leave  this  general  division  of  methods  without 
esq^ressing  the  hc^  that  we  missionaries  may  keep  well  abreast  of 
ihe  times  in  our  reading  and  actions  on  this  all  in^K>rtant  subject  of 
^ilanthropic  effort. 

We  ^iould  nwer  give  to  street  or  house  begtjtnr. 
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We  should  be  thoroughly  posted  on  the  relative  merits  of  public 
and  private  charities,  as  for  example,  that  while  the  former  have 
more  r^ular  revenues,  are  supported  by  the  while  community 
through  taxation,  and  are  obliged  to  keep  their  records  more  open  to 
inspection,  the  latter  suffer  vastly  less  from  officialism  and,  as  in  the 
United  States,  from  party  politics,  give  larger  play  for  individual 
influence  and  the  cultivation  of  a  mutual  feeling  of  kindness  on  the 
part  of  the  giver  and  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  receiver,  and 
prove  ''especially  useful  along  lines  of  philanthropic  exporimeii- 
tation/' 

Some  of  the  Christian  orphanages  have  tried  every  range  of 
method  from  extreme  independence  and  self  support  to  an  eqoallj 
extreme  reliance  on  outside  aid.  If  they  have  been  sensible  thqr 
have  settled  down  to  a  threefold  faith  in  Gk>d  and  self  and  their 
fellow  men. 

We  should  take  that  wider  look  on  society  at  large  whidi  will 
keep  lis  from  doing  anything  to  encourage  what  has  been  aptly  stjried 
"  child  storage  at  public  expense."  While  our  main  work  is  wilh 
individuals,  we  should  not  allow  the  devil  to  monopolize  the  whie^ 
Bale  trade  in  souls  and  coniine  oiir  efforts  entirely  to  the  retail  branch 
of  the  business. 

We  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  cultivate  the  best  featores  of 
the  "  social  settlement "  method,  and  we  should  ever  remember  the 
truth  emphasized  by  President  Tucker  of  Dartmouth  Collie  in  lui 
wise  counsel  to  divinity  students  at  Yale  Seminary  three  years  ago^ 
that,  while  ''  the  lower  philanthropy  tries  to  put  right  tirhat  socU 
conditions  have  put  wrong,  the  higher  philanthropy  tries  to  pot 
right  the  social  conditions  themselves.     The  difference  is  immoue.'' 

Father  Huntington  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Cross  writes^— 

^'  And  if  we  are  to  stir  others  to  enlist  in  this  campaign  againrt 
the  monopoly  of  the  very  earth  and  air  and  light,  we  must  make  all 
we  do  to  meet  the  immediate  wants  of  the  needy  or  the  sofbrii^ 
contribute  to  the  propaganda  of  reform.  We  must  still  fted  Ab 
•hungry  and  clothe  the  naked,  but  we  shall  try  to  show  them,  if  « 
can,  whence  hunger  and  nakedness  proceed ;  we  may  open  orphm- 
ages  and  shelters,  but  they  will  be  training  schools  for  the  new  age; 
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we  may  go  down  into  the  slums,  but  we  shall  remember  the  words 
of  the  dying  Pestalozii,  '  I  lived  like  a  begi^r,  that  beggars  might 
learn  to  live  like  men/  and  shall  feel  that  our  best  mission  is  to 
show  the  poor  how  to  make  slums  impossible.' 

"  We  used  to  stop  with  the  negative  half  of  the  apostolic  counsel, 
and  say  merely, — '  Ijet  him  that  stole  steal  no  more '  (applying 
fhat^  too,  to  small  thieves,  not  to  great  ones ;  to  men  who  stole  bits 
of  railroad  iron,  not  to  men  who  stole  railroads  ;  to  those  who  stole- 
the  goose  from  the  common,  not  who  stole  the  common  from  the 
goose) ;  we  did  little  better  when  we  went  on  to  say,  •'  but  rather  let 
him  labor '  (though  we  were  not  wisely  careful  to  see  that  oppor- 
tunity to  labor  was  set  free)  ;  we  did  better  still  when  we  learned  to 
add,  *  working  with  his  hands  the  thing  that  is  good,'  and  taught 
the  manual  arts ;  but  now  the  spirit  of  the  coming  age  is  calling  us^ 
to  go  forth  even  to  the  cadger  and  the  crook,  for  they,  too,  are  men^ 
and  bring  to  them  the  nobler  summons  of  the  full  message,  '  Let 
him  that  stole  steal  no  more,  but  rather  let  him  labor,  working  with 
his  hands  the  thing  that  is  good,  that  he  may  have  to  give  to  him 
that  needeth.' " 

3rd.     The  motive. 

On  the  human  side  it  is  to  rescue  individuals  and  to  remold 
sooiety.  On  the  divine  side  it  is  to  be  filled  with  and  to  act  out  the 
gracious  spirit  of  Him  who  went  about  doing  good,  whose  kindnesses 
tallied  with  his  teachingd,  whose  healing  touch  revealed  as  much  of 
human  sympathy  and  godlike  power  as  the  marvellous  truths  he  so 
gladly  proclaimed. 

Charities  like  higher  criticism  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
friends  of  Christ  and  of  his  Church. 

The  motive  should  be  enthusiasm  for  humanity  blazing  forth 
from  a  burning  passion  to  do  the  will  of  Grod. 

Just  as  Jesus  never  allowed  even  heavenly  things  '*  to  obliterate 
or  to  blur  the  lines  of  earthly  duty''  and  with  equal  care  never 
foigot  to  keep  His  spirit  at  the  front  or  to  manifest  the  glory  of  His 
Father  who  sent  him,  so  we  believing  in  "  a  philanthropy  that  rests 
upon  a  rec<^ition  of  universal  relations  among  all  men "  should 
erer  deolars  that  the  foundation  of  those  relations  is  the  Word  of 
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God  made  flesh  in  Jesus  Christ  "  the  centre  of  human  society  b^ 
•cause  He  is  the  presence  in  human  society  of  Truth  and  Right  and 
Love/' 
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Mr.  Hara  spoke  briefly  upon  his  work  of  rescuing  criminals,  and 
bespoke  the  sympathy  and  prayers  of  the  Conference  in  this  work, 
which  he  claimed  had  proved  itself  a  success  during  the  four  years  that 
he  had  been  conducting  his  Rescue  Home  in  Tokyo.  The  statistics 
which  he  was  able  to  present  were  a  convincing  proof  of  his  statement, 
And  showed  that  of  the  450  discharged  prisoner?  whom  be  had  tried  to 
help,  while  some  htuJ  relai>sed  into  their  old  criminal  ways,  yet  eight- 
tenths  of  them  had  been  saved  to  society  and  to  lioncjst  lives. 

In  Japan  there  are  now  about  60,000  criminals  in  prisons,  and 
ihe  number  of  prisons  is  being  constantly  multiplied.  The  govern- 
ment is  now  greatly  desirous  of  more  of  this  work  in  behalf  of  the 
ex-convicts,  and  there  is  a  wide  field  oi>en  for  the  proper  workers. 

The  words  of  Christ  in  Mat.  9  :  13,  '*  I  am  not  come  to  call  the 
righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance,"  were  to  him  most  imporiaat; 
and  the  inspiration  of  his  v/ork. 

Mrs.  Hara  was  also  present  on  the  platform,  and  Mr.  Haia  said 
he  spoke  for  her  as  well  as  for  himself  in  all  that  he  had  said. 
Hon.  Shimada  Saburo  : 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Saburo  said  he  would  speak  briefly  upon  that 
topic  which  was  the  burning  shame  of  his  coimtry,  viz ;  lieaised 
Slavery, — in  other  words,  Prostitution.  He  rejoiced  that  forajBcn 
were  ioteresting  themselves  in  this  problem,  and  endeavoring  to  rid 
Japan  of  this  curse.  Especially  was  he  grateful  to  Mr.  Murphy  fo 
those  efforts  of  his  in  Nagoya  which  had  impressed  a  great  infloOKi 
upon  the  whole  country. 

On  actual  trial  it  had  been  found  that  a  woman  could  kava 
the  brothel  at  will,  even  though  still  owing  money  to  the  proprMor* 
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This  18  the  decision  of  the  court.  What  is  wanted  now  is  to  make 
this  decision  effective,  over  the  heads  of  the  police. 

An  Anti-Prostitution  Association  has  been  formed,  one  object 
of  which  is  to  so  change  the  present  j)olice  regulations  as  to  make 
this  decision  of  the  coiut  practically  effective. 

What  is  needed  now  is  to  wake  up  the  sleeping  public  by  a  wide 
and  general  agitation.  It  only  needs  that  the  simple  facts  be  present- 
ed, and  men  everywhere  recognize  the  evil  of  the  present  condition, 
and  are  willing  to  join  hands  to  suppress  it.  One  great  cause  of 
indifference  on  the  subject  is  that  virtuous  men  hardly  know  of  the 
existence  of  this  great  wrong.  We  need  to  show  them,  by  a  presenta- 
tion of  fact  and  examples,  the  evils  of  this  modern  slavery,  and 
thus  win  their  support  in  our  efforts  of  suppression. 

It  is  a  most  immoral  slavery, — immoral  in  itself  and  a  breeder 
of  all  kinds  of  vice.  It  is  the  immediate  cause  of  a  large  proportion 
of  our  suicides,  as  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  recent  investiga- 
tion. 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  success,— difficul- 
ties from  an  indifferent  government,  and  from  the  opposition  of  many 
physicians  who  ought  to  be  on  our  side.  But  the  government  is  now 
beginning  to  awake,  and  there  is  much  hope  from  this  fact.  Twenty- 
nine  years  ago,  the  government  proclaimed  its  purpose  of  freeing 
these  unfortunate  women  from  the  hands  of  their  proprietors,  for  the 
licensed  slavery  is  an  immorality  and  a  wrong.  The  people  in  those 
days,  who  were  comparatively  cold  upon  such  a  problem,  personal 
liberty,  could  hardly  recognize  its  importance.  A  few  years  later  in 
consequence  of  the  urgent  opposition  of  physicians  and  other  im- 
moral people  it  was  revived,  and  governmental  regulations  were 
•drafted  and  adopted  licensing  this  slavery,  in  fact,  again  in  this  coun- 
try, although  the  imperial  law  was  inconsistent  with  the  regulations 
on  this  point  But  now  the  question  has  come  up  again  in  Japan, 
beginning  at  Nagoya,  the  government  is  waking  up,  the  regulations 
are  being  revised,  and  for  several  months  past  there  have  been 
evidences  of  real  activity. 

But  the  general  public  is  still  indifferent.  Those  of  us  who 
value  personal  liberty  cure  greatly  exercised  over  this  indifference. 
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and  we  want  the  help  and  sympathy  of  all  the  memters  of  this  great 
body.  This  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  modem  Japan,  and  of 
the  world.  There  are  known  to  be  about  50,000  of  these  unfortunate 
women  held  in  slavery  here  in  Japan,  and  we  want  not  only  tc 
rescue  these  50,000  unfortunates,  but  to  destroy  the  system  which  now 
makes  their  slavery  possible. 


( 


DEVOTIONAL  PAPER. 

Separation  and  Benrice. 

W.  B.  McIlwainb,  a  p.  C.  S.,  Kochi. 

(Titus  2 :  14) 

AboQt  eight  years  ago  in  a  mountain  village  of  Tosa  during  the 
examination  of  a  number  of  candidates  for  baptism,  a  question  some- 
thing like  this,  "  For  what  purpose  did  Grod  reveal  himself  to  man 
through  Christ  and  his  holy  word  ?"  was  asked  a  young  man  about 
twenty  years  of  age.  The  answer  came  in  one  word,  "  Sukui,"  (salva- 
tion), I  was  never  more  moved  by  the  utterance  of  a  single  word. 
Afterward,  relating  this  to  a  fellow  missionary,  he  replied, — "  The 
greatest  theologian  in  the  world  could  not  have  given  a  better  answer,'' 
and  then  told  of  a  celebrated  divine  who  after  spending  several  decades 
in  teaching  theology,  declared  that  he  was  more  and  more  inclined  to 
sum  up  all  of  his  theology  into  that  one  sentence  of  Paul  in  his  letter 
to  Timothy.  "  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation 
thai  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.*'  Jesus  himself 
said.     ^'  The  Son  of  man  is  come  to  save  that  which  was  lost." 

If  then  the  purpose  of  God's  revelation  can  be  thus  summed  up 
in  one  word  or  sentence  the  question  naturally  arises,  what  is 
aalvation  ? 

Salvation  is  not  simply  being  delivered  from  the  penalty  due  to 
dn,  and  having  eternal  life  bestowed  npon  us,  though  this  forms  a 
very  essential  part  of  it,  and  were  this  all  we  might  still  say  that  it 
was  a  work  worthy  of  God  only,  a  work  that  shows  forth  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree  his  infinite  love,  a  work  that  Hhould  call  forth  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  all  those  who  are  the  objects  of  this  love.  But 
this  is  not  all  that  is  included  in  the  term.  It  includes  thorough 
cleansing  from  sin,  sanctification,  an  utter  transformation  of  character^ 
being  transformed  into  the  image  of  Christ,  adoption  into  the  family 
of  God,  and  eternal  fellowship  with  him  and  with  our  Lord  Jesu9 
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Christ  What  this  means  we  can  never  fully  know  in  this  life. 
£ven  when  we  have  passed  over  the  river  and  had  some  experience  of 
that  future  life,  we  cannot  know  its  full  meaning,  for  this  salvation 
includes  the  deliverance  of  our  bodies  from  corruption  and  their 
transfiguration  into  the  likeness  of  Christ's  glorious  body,  a  resclt 
which  cannot  be  attained  until  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord. 
When  that  great  event  shall  take  place  and  "  this  mortal  shall  have 
put  on  immortality "  and  in  consequence  our  knowledge  shall  have 
80  increased  that  our  present  knowledge  will  appear  ignorance,  even 
then  we  cannot  fully  know  all  of  Gknl's  purpose  in  saving  sinners,  for 
his  plan  is  infinite  and  for  eternity,  and  there  will  ever  bo  something 
for  the  finite  to  learn  about  the  plans  of  the  infinite. 

We  know  from  the  Scriptures  that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  God 
in  all  his  work8,both  in  creation  and  providence,  is  the  manifestation 
of  his  glory.  Even  the  wicked  subserve  this  end.  "  For  the  scriptore 
saith  unto  Pharaoh,  even  for  this  same  purpose  have  I  raised  thee  np, 
that  I  might  show  my  power  in  thee,  and  that  my  name  might  be 
declared  throughout  the  whole  earth."  And  as  Mr.  Speer  once  said 
in  substance, — ^^  If  God  can  use  an  old  villain  like  Pharaoh  to  sub 
himself  known,  how  much  more  can  he  use  those  who  are  given  ap 
heart  and  soul  to  him  and  his  service. 

We  conclude  then  that  salvation  however  much  it  may  mean  to 
the  sinner  himself  has  a  far  more  sublime  and  glorious  significaooe 
when  considered  aa  a  part  of  this  great  plan, — that  we  are  saved 
because  God  has  chosen  us  as  instruments  to  the  great  end  of  mani- 
festing his  glory  and  has  placed  us  in  this  world  to  be  trained  tor  this 
purpose.  And  our  text,  while  clearly  stating  that  Jesus  gave  binuelf 
for  us  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  adds  the  farther 
purpose  of  purifying  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  or  as  in  the 
revised  version,  a  people  for  his  own  possession,  zealous  of  good  wob 
While  it  is  true  that  this  redemption  from  iniquity  and  the  setting  apiit 
may  be  said  to  be  one  and  inseparablei  that  the  one  includes  the  other, 
yet  it  seems  clear  that  God  has  a  purpose  in  salvation  distinct  from 
that  of  bestowing  happiness  upon  the  sinner,  which  is  to  be  aocoffi- 
plished  in  this  setting  him  apart  to  be  a  peculiar  posseGsion  of  hie 
own,  to  be  used  in  his  vervice. 
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Since  this  is  Grod^s  puri)oee  it  becomes  the  Christian's  duty  to 
yield  himself  unreseivedly  to  that  purpose.  Separation  then  should 
be  the  watchword  of  the  Christian.  When  God  called  Abraham  to 
be  the  father  of  the  faithful,  he  called  him  out  from  his  country  and 
kindred,  fnjm  all  his  old  associations  and  sent  him  into  a  land  of  his 
own  choosing.  In  like  manner  were  the  children  of  Israel  Called  to  a 
life  of  separation  to  be  a  people  of  his  own,  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  nations  around  them.  Here  is  the  touchstone  of  the  Christian 
life.  Here  is  where  we  are  in  danger  of  falling  short.  We  do 
not  like  to  be  separated  too  far  from  our  fellowmen.  We  do  not 
like  to  be  called  i)6culiar  or  pious  overmuch,  or  too  much  devoted  to 
the  service  of  God.  This  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  the  Christian  life. 
That  which  God  has  chosen  us  to  be  and  to  do  is  the  thing  to  which 
we  often  feel  the  greatest  aversion.  Said  a  fellow  missionary  to  me 
soon  after  my  arrival  in  Japan, — "  The  very  thing  for  which  I  came 
here,  and  to  which  I  have  devoted  my  life  namely  the  preparation  for, 
and  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  the  one  which  I  find  hardest  to  do." 
Happy  the  man  if  such  there  be  among  us,  in  whose  heart,  these  words 
do  not  find  an  echo.  This  has  ever  been  the  tendency  of  the  human 
heart  and  one  against  which  we  must  ever  strive.  Israel  though  called 
to  be  God's  peculiar  people,  wanted  to  be  like  the  other  nations.  They 
were  willing  to  acknowledge  God  and  worship  Him,  but  to  have  him 
as  their  sole  king  and  ruler  was  setting  themselves  too  high  above 
their  neighbors.  "  Let  us  have  a  King,*'  said  they,  ^'  that  we  may  be 
like  them.''  This  step  taken,  it  was  but  another  step  to  the  giving 
up  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  setting  up  idols  all  over  their  land. 
Thus  step  by  step  did  they  conform  to  the  people  around  them  to  the 
ultimate  overthrow  of  themselves  as  a  nation. 

When  Abraham  left  his  home  in  obedience  to  the  divine  command 
his  nephew  Lot  went  with  him.  But  soon  it  became  necessary  for 
them  to  separate,  Abraham  with  magnanimity  of  heart  and  soul  gave 
his  nephew  choice  as  to  the  place  he  should  pitch  his  tent.  Saying  as 
they  looked  upon  the  country  stretched  out  before  them,  "  If  thou  wilt 
take  thA  left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right ;  or  if  thou  wilt  depart 
to  the  right  hand  then  I  will  go  to  the  left"  There  was  no  such 
magnanimity  in  the  reply  of  Lot,  and  this  hints  to  us  the  real  cause 
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of  the  nocnf55:ity  of  their  eeparatioii.     When  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  ami 
8aw  the  plain  of  Jordan  well  watered  and  fertile,   he  unhesitatiDgly 
chose  that,  and  regardless  of  the  fact  that  '<  the  men  of  Sodom  were* 
wicked  sinners  against  God  exceedingly/'  moved  his  tent  as  fiir  a» 
Sodom.     What  was  the  result  ?     He  doubtless  gained  prestige  and 
standing  among  the  Sodomites,  for  when  the  heavenly  guests  visited 
him  we  find  him  sitting  in  the  gate  of  the  city  occupying  probably  a 
position  of  honor  among  the  people.     But  at  what  cost  ?     The  loss 
of  a  high  standard  of  morality,  vital  godliness  and  spiritual  power  and 
influence.     When  he  went  to  his  sons-in-law  with  the  message  from 
the  angels  saying,  *'  Up,  get  you  out  of  thie  place ;  for  the  Lord  will 
destroy  this  city/'  he  seemed  unto  them  as  one  that  mocked.    Ni> 
influence  whatever  over  his  own  sons  and  daughters,  and  in  himself,, 
though  not  entirely  reconciled  to  his  surroundings,  the  holy  fire  that 
had  been  kindled  in  his  soul,  though  now  a  mere  spark,  prevented 
liis  resting  easy  there.      For  Peter  tells   us,   that   '^he  vexed  his 
righteous  soul  from  day  to  day'  with  their  lawless  deeds."     Yet  was  he 
in  such  a  d^enerate  state,  so  loth  to  heed  the  warning  of  the  divine 
messengers,  that  they  must  needs  as  it  were  by  force  take  him  and  hi* 
immediate  household  and  bring  them  out  of  the  city  lest  they  be  con- 
sumed in  its  iniquity.     This  is  the  i)rice  of  standing  and  prestige  in 
the  world.     Saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire.     But  what  havoc  was  made  of 
a  sacred  trust,  his  own  household  ! 

Contrast  this  picture  with  that  of  Abraham  who  doubtless  felt  a 
pang  of  wounded  pride  that  Lot  did  not  have  more  consideration  for 
him  and  bis  wishes  when  they  separated.  If  such  feelings  arose  thcf 
were  as  quickly  suppressed  and  not  allowed  to  contaminate  his  soal^ 
and  he  went  on  in  his  quiet  tent  life,  trusting  only  in  Grod  and  seeking 
only  to  please  him.  A  very  tame,  uneventful  life  as  compared  with 
that  of  Lot.  But  when  the  same  heavenly  visitors  who  rescued  Lot 
came  to  apprise  him  of  the  pending  destruction  of  Sodom,  what  was 
the  Lord's  testimony  concerning  him  ?  "  For  I  know  him  that  he 
will  command  his  children  and  his  household  after  him,  and  they 
shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord  to  do  justice  and  judgment^  Mow* 
over  it  was  for  Abraham's  sake  that  Lot  was  saved.  We  are  told 
that  '^  God  remembered  Abraham  and  sent  liot  out  of  the  midst  of 
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the  overthrow.''  The  result  of  a  separated  life  as  contrasted  with  a 
<x>nventional  one  that  seeks  to  be  as  much  like  the  world  as  possible. 

Which  of  these  shall  we  choose  ?  Do  we  wish  standing  in  the 
-world  ?  The  world  will  gladly  receive  us,  nay  fawn  at  our  feet  and 
flatter  us  if  we  will  but  set  aside  or  compromise  our  principle:^  In 
i^be  words  of  another,  ^'  Our  creed  may  be  the  longest  and  the  hardest 
and  most  obnoxious,  if  we  will  conduct  our  business  according  to  the 
maxims  and  methods  of  the  world^— entertain  ourselves  with  its 
amusements,  follow  its  capricious  and  imperious  fashions, — if  there  is 
DO  noticeable  difference  in  life  between  the  Church  and  the  world, 
the  world  will  not  so  much  trouble  itself  about  our  belief,  except  now 
and  then  slyly  to  propose  the  pertinent  question,  how  we  reconcile 
our  conduct  to  our  creed.'*  This  conformity  to  the  world  is  a  danger 
that  threatens  the  Church  to-day.  As  some  one  has  said,  '^the 
church  is  in  the  world,  and  the  world  is  in  the  church.''  Hence  there 
is  not  that  separateness  which  should  characterize  Christians.  We 
-can  have  standing  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  if  we  so  desire,  but  is  it 
worth  the  price  that  we  must  pay  for  it  ? 

Is  not  the  separated  life  more  desirable  ?  *'  Come  ye  out  from 
them  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord."  If  there  is  grace  in  the 
heart  let  it  be  seen  in  the  life.  We  must  dare  to  be  peculiar  and 
unlike  the  world  if  we  are  to  be  saved  and  expect  an  influence  for  good 
on  those  around  us.  God  has  called  us  "  unto  holiness."  If  we  are 
unpopular  or  are  looked  down  upon  by  the  world,  let  this  not  be  a 
-surprise  to  us;  we  are  taught  rather  to  expect  this.  "All  that  will  live 
•godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  persecution  "  is  as  true  now  as  when 
Paul  wrote  it  to  Timothy.  The  world  will  ever  deride  a  holy  life. 
Elijah  was  known  as  the  "  troubler  of  Israel,"  they  said  of  John  the 
Baptist,  "  He  hath  a  devil."  Festus  thought  Paul  "  mad,"  and  the 
iriends  of  our  Lord  thought  him  "  beside  himself."  There  is  nothing 
in  the  word  of  Gk)d  that  holds  out  to  the  Christian  the  slightest 
•shadow  of  a  hope  of  being  popular  in  the  world. 

This  separation  or  setting  apart  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  There 
is  DO  virtue  in  a  monastic  separation.  It  is  to  the  end  that  we  may 
^flcrve  G(xl.  This  people  of  God's  own  possession  must  be  "  zealous  of 
good  works."     In  this  appears  the  reason  for  separation.     If  we  are  to 
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be  God's  servants  we  must  not  be  entangled  with  the  world.  Our 
God  is  a  jealous  God  and  will  brook  no  rival  In  our  zeal  in  hb 
service,  we  must  take  care  that  our  motive  be  not  divided  between 
obedience  to  him,  and  subservience  to  some  worldly  or  selfish  end. 
For  any  act  to  be  truly  good  it  must  be  something  oominanded  by 
God,  and  must  be  performed  in  obedience  to  that  command  with  the 
one  purpose  of  glorifying  him,  being  the  natural  result  of  faith  and 
love.  If  we  love  God  and  believe  that  he  will  do  what  he  promisoB, 
there  is  nothing  more  natural  or  more  reasonable  than  that  we  should 
obey  his  commands.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  add  that  any  act,  what- 
ever sacrifice  it  may  cost  the  agent,  if  it  be  not  something  commanded 
by  God  or  if  commanded,  be  performed  from  any  motive  than  hit 
glory  cannot  be  pleasing  to  him  and  hence  cannot  be  a  good  work. 

Since  then  God  has  set  us  apart  to  His  service  good  worb 
become  a  necessary  part  of  our  salvation.  Not  a  prerequisite  to 
justification,  nor  in  any  sense  meriting  Divine  favor.  Nothing  that 
we  can  do  can  merit  for  us  anything  but  the  wrath  of  God.  As  an 
old  divine  nearing  the  end  of  life's  journey  said  in  reply  to  a  remaik 
about  his  life  so  full  of  good  works, — "  I  gather  together  my  goud 
works  in  one  heap  and  my  evil  works  in  another,  and  I  turn  fiom 
both  alike  and  say,  ''  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner."  It  is  Qod's 
infinite  mercy  that  saves  and  our  good  works  have  no  more  efficaoy 
in  meriting  that  salvation  than  our  evil  works.  While  this  is  tnie 
it  is  nevertheless,  also  true  that  good  works  are  an  essential  element 
of  salvation,  the  fruit  and  means  of  sanctificatioii.  It  requires  no* 
reasoning,  with  a  clear  view  of  what  good  works  are,  to  see  that  cforr 
regenerate  man  must  of  necessity  perform  them.  Nor  could  he  let 
child  of  God  without  performing  them.  As  Dr.  Hodge  says^  "A 
saved  soul  is  a  holy  soul,  a  holy  soul  is  one  whose  faculties  aie  all 
engaged  in  works  of  loving  obedienca  Grace  in  the  heart  Gaonot 
exist  without  good  works  as  its  consequence.  Good  works  oan  not 
exist  without  the  increase  of  the  graces  which  are  exercised  in  then* 
Heaven  itself  could  not  exist  except  as  a  society  of  holy  soub  nuitaal- 
ly  obeying  the  law  of  love  in  all  the  good  works  that  law  reqairea." 

The  law  of  Christ's  Kingdom  is  service.    Man  in  his  perfect  state 
was  not  idle.    Even  in  Eden  he  had  a  work  assigned  to  him.    Thoe 
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is  no  plaoe  in  this  kingdom  for  the  idler.  Here  is  a  field  for  the 
greatest  activity,  a  field  for  achieving  the  only  true  greatness  and  in 
which  we  will  meet  with  few  rivals,  for  the  first  and  greatest  in  thiB 
kingdom  shall  be  servant  of  all.  Nny  the  very  founds  of  this  king- 
dom delighted  to  do  Grod's  will,  and  *'  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.''  H* 
gave  himself  for  us  that  like  him  we  might  learn  obedience  to  that 
will  and  thus  be  made  vessels  meet  for  His  service  here  and  through- 
out eternity.  And  He  neglected  not  to  enjoin  this  duty  ui>on  us. 
The  word  of  God  from  beginning  to  end  is  one  continuous  call  to 
servica  The  burden  of  the  law  as  given  through  Moses  was  "  observe 
and  da''  At  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  signal  of  the  usher- 
ing in  of  the  new  dispensation,  when  the  tongue  of  Zacharias  was 
loosed  and  he  praised  God  and  prophesied,  the  climax  of  his  prophecy 
was,  "  that  we  being  delivered  out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies  might 
serve  him  without  fear,  in  holiness  and  righteousness  before  him  all 
the  days  of  our  lives."  The  keynote  of  our  Lord's  last  discourse  to 
his  disciples  is, — "  If  ye  love  me  keep  my  commandments."  And  in 
the  last  great  commission,  in  obedience  to  which  we  have  come  to  this 
landy  is  heard  again  the  same  call  addressed  now  to  teachers  rather 
than  to  learners, — "  Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever 
I  have  commanded  you." 

This  law  of  service  is  so  inwrought  into  every  detail  of  God's 
plans,  that  we  may  say  that  it  is  the  key  to  every  problem  that  the 
Christian  is  likely  to  meet.  Have  we  doubts  about  our  acceptance 
with  God  ?  How  can  we  better  strengthen  our  assurance  than  by 
seeing  to  it  that  we  keep  his  commandments  ?  Thomas  a  Eempis  in 
his  "  Imitation  of  Christ "  tells  of  one  who  in  a  state  of  anxiety  on 
this  subject,  entered  a  Church  and  prostrating  himself  before  the 
altar  in  prayer,  said  within  himself  "0  if  I  knew  I  should  yet 
persevere !  he  presently  heard  vrithin  him  an  answer  from  God,  which 
mSd,  If  thow  didsi  know  it,  what  would'st  thou  do  ?  Do  now  what 
thoa  woaldst  do  then,  and  thou  shall  be  secure.  And  being  here- 
with comforted  and  strengthened,  he  committed  himself  wholly  to 
the  wHl  of  Qod  and  his  anxious  wavering  ceased."  And  this  accords 
with  Gk)d'6  word :     "And  hereby  we  do  know  that  we  know  him,  if 
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we  keep  his  commandments Whoso  keepeth  his  word  in  him 

verily    is    the  love   of  God  perfected :  hereby  know  we  that  we 
ftre  in  him.'' 

Are  we  tempted  to  doubt  the  teaching  of  any  portion  of  the 
Bible  ?  The  only  safeguard  is  obedience  to  the  divine  will.  "  If  any 
man  will  do  his  will  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of 
God  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself." 

Do  we  desire  to  edify  the  brethren,  but  feel  that  we  have  no 
power  to  do  so,  and  that  all  our  efforts  are  lost  ?  It  is  by  our  •'  good 
works"  that  others  are  constrained  to  glorify  our  Father  who  » 
in  heaven. 

Do  the  enemies  of  the  gospel  blaspheme  the  name  of  our  God 
and  His  holy  religion  ?  Again  the  remedy  is  obedience  to  the  diviiM 
will.  What  a  tremendous  lever  against  Christ  we  give  them,  when 
by  disregarding  even  the  least  of  His  commandments,  we  give  them 
occasion  to  say  with  some  show  of  truth  on  their  side  that  the  goqwl 
of  Christ  is  of  no  importance,  because  even  those  who  believe  it,  Ju 
not  heed  its  requirements.  But  when  we  are  committed  wholly  to 
the  will  of  God  they  will  be  put  to  shame  having  no  evil  thing  to 
say  of  us.  "  For  so  is  the  will  of  God  that  with  well  doing  ye  may 
put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men." 

Seeing  then  what  an  all-important  part  good  works  or  obediencf 
to  God  form  in  our  lives,  which  are  given  us  for  glorifying  God,  k-t 
us  strive  after  fniitfulness  in  every  good  work.  For  herein  do  we 
fulfil  the  end  of  our  existence.  *'  Herein  is  my  Father  glorilial 
that  ye  bring  forth  much  fruit." 

The  practical  question  then  arises.  How  are  we  to  attain  ibis 
excellence  ?  Certainly  not  by  any  power  that  is  in  us,  but  only  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  hearts.  Must  we  then  sit  idly 
by  until  this  Holy  Spirit  comes  ?  By  no  means.  God  promiaes  Hii 
spirit  to  them  that  ask,  not  to  them  who  idly  wait.  ''  The  Eingdom 
of  heaven  suffereth  violence  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force."  We 
are  bidden  to  "  ask ''  to  *'  seek  "  and  to  "  knock  "  and  are  aamred 
that  ''  every  one  that  asketh  receiveth ;  and  he  that  seeketh  findetb 
and  to  him  that  knocketh  it  shall  be  opened."  But  we  most  ask  in 
fSaith,  with  no  other   purpose  than  to  glorify   God,   otherwise  onr 
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prayers  will  not  be  heard,  "  ^e  ask  and  receive  not "  says  the 
apostle  James,  ''  because  ye  ask  amiss  that  ye  may  consume  it  upon 
your  lusts/'  How  often  is  there  such  an  element  of  self  seeking  in 
our  prayers.  We  pray  for  success  in  our  work,  unconsciously  per- 
haps, that  we  may  be  known  as  successful  missionaries  and  not  tliat 
(Jod's  name  may  be  glorified.  Or  perhaps  our  prayer  may  be  divid- 
ed between  these  two  objects.  There  is  need  for  deep  searching  of 
heart  here.  For  we  are  assured  that  God  is  more  willing  to  give 
His  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him  than  earthly  j)arent8  are  to 
give  good  gifts  unto  their  children.  There  is  no  limit  in  God's  prom- 
ise as  to  what  we  may  ask  and  expect  with  assurance  to  receive, 
when  we  are  given  up  wholly  to  God's  will.  "  Whether  Paul,  or 
Apollos,  or  Cephas,  or  the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present, 
or  thingM  to  come ;  all  are  yours ;  and  ye  are  Christ's."  Observe 
that  all  these  things  are  ours  only  when  we  are  Christ's,  in  other 
words  when  we  are  wholly  separated  from  the  world  and  devoted 
entirely  to  His  service.  Such  being  the  grand  and  glorious  promise 
of  our  Father,  let  us  make  sure  of  its  attainment.  So  shall  we  fulfil 
the  end  of  our  calling,  and  rejoice  evermore  in  that  Savior,  *'  who 
gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and 
purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works. 


DISCUSSION  ON  SABBATH  OBSERNANCE. 

(For  Paper  on  this  subject  see  pp.  392—412). 

R(cv.  J.  W.  Moore: 
Napoleon  sent  in  an  order  once  for  certain  provisions,  and  said 
this  order  must  he  filled  in  one  week.  It  mt^  be  done ;  is  and  buts 
axe  out  of  fashion.  So  we  say  the  Sabbath  must  l)e  kept.  It  is  not 
oim  to  reason  why  or  to  what  extent.  It  is  among  God's  commands, 
and  among  those  that  relate  to  himself.  They  are  bound  hand  and 
foot  in  preaching  the  Gospel.  We  must  preach  it  as  it  is  given.  Dr. 
Patton  says, — "  If  we  cut  a  hole  for  the  cat,  it  is  not  necessary  to  cut 
one  for  the  kitten.  If  one  grand  principle  or  miracle  is  proven  less  im- 
portant ones  follow  naturally.    Not  a  jot  or  tittle  shall  pass  from  the 
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Up  to  Christ  the  command  to  keep  the  Sabbath  was  based  on 
the  creation  ;  now  it  is  based  on  the  resurrection  of  Christ  The 
change  from  the  seventh  day  to  the  first  came  naturally  without  any 
specific  command. 

How  is  the  iSabbath  to  be  sanctified  ?  is  the  all  important 
question. 

What  is  a  good  definition  of  the  Sabbath  ?  It  is  a  day  in  which 
we  are  to  cease  from  all  work,  except  works  of  necessity  and  mercy, 
and  devote  our  time  to  the  worship  of  Gk)d. 

Rev.  C.  H.  D.  Fisheu: 

The  experience  of  every  one  of  us  proves  how  vital  Sabbath  keep- 
ing is  to  the  life  of  the  Chiuich.  Sabbath-breaking  is  the  first  step 
away  from  Christ.  Nothing  else  so  cuts  the  very  hamstringB  of 
Christian  power  and  usefulness.  Sabbath  breakers  are  not  soul- 
savers.  One  Sabbath-keeping  Christian  is  worth  more  to  the  Church 
than  ten  Sabbath-breakers.  Earnest  happy  Sabbath-keepers  gjhoir 
in  gra,ce  and  are  a  power  in  winning  souls.  In  this  case  as  in  othfln 
it  is  true  that  God  honors  those  who  honor  Him. 

Examples  are  in  the  minds  of  us  all. 

Rbv.  R  H.  Van  Dyke  : 

This  question  lies  very  near  our  hearts.  Sabbath  deeecratiaD 
has  robbed  us  of  our  power  in  Japan.  And  brethren  !  while  I 
tremble  at  the  thought,  before  God,  we  are  largely  responsilile; 
Gladstone  said  it  was  the  duty  of  men  of  afiairs  to  make  it  easy  for 
the  jKJople  to  do  right  and  hard  for  them  to  do  wrong.  As  it  is  now, 
it  is  a  hard  thing,  a  very  hard  thing  indeed,  for  Japanese  Christians 
to  properly  keep  the  Sabbath.  They  deserve  all  the  sympathy  and 
help  we  can  give  them.  Nay !  it  is  our  duty  to  do  all  in  our  power 
to  make  it  easy  for  them ;  and  one  way  in  which  we  can  efiPectualfy 
do  this,  is  to  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  transgress  Gk)d's  holy  day 
with  impunity,  by  taking  a  firm  stand  on  this  question. 

The  Conference  of  which  I  am  a  member  unanimously  ptfttd 
the  following  resolution  at  its  last  annual  session, — ^'BaBolfsd 
that  henceforth  no  person  be  baptized  who,  after  being  canlidly 
taught  doeb  not  solemnly  promise  to  refrain  from  bujdng,  selling  inl 
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other  secular  work  on  the  Sabbath :  and  that  no  person  be  received  into 
full  membership  who  does  not  faithfully  keep  this  promise.*'  Other 
resolutions  were  also  passed  providing  a  plan  whereby  delinquents 
already  in  the  Church  should,  by  patient  instruction  and  prayer,  be 
l>rought  to  this  standard^  or  expelled  from  the  Church  according  to 
the  Discipline.  I  do  hope  this  Conference  will  express  itself  on  this 
subject  with  no  uncertain  sound. 

Bev.  J.  B.  Hail: 

This  question  relates  to  the  practical  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
We  all  agree  as  to  the  duty,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  secure  its  practical 
working  out.  A  merchant  in  Shingu  said,  "  I  had  a  man  bring  mo 
goods  six  ri  on  Sunday.  What  was  I  to  do,  receive  them  or  not  ?  I 
received  them,  but  told  him  that  if  he  did  it  again,  they  would  not 
be  received.     He  did  not  bring  them  again  on  Sunday.*' 

There  was  a  man  in  one  of  our  Churches  that  was  an  umbrella- 
maker  for  another  man.  He  said  he  could  not  become  a  Christian 
without  fasting  on  Sunday,  because  his  wages  were  fifty  sen  a  month 
and  his  rice.  He  first  decided  that  he  could  not  become  a  Christian, 
but  afterwards  decided  that  he  would,  though  he  had  to  fast  on 
Sunday.  He  went  to  his  employer  and  told  him  to  take  off  hia 
Sunday  rice  and  that  part  of  the  fifty  sen  that  would  be  right  for 
his  failure  to  work  on  Sunday.  The  employer  did  so,  but  after  a 
short  time  returned  his  full  quota  of  rice  and  the  full  amoimt  of  the 
fifty  sen. 

There  was  a  saw  filer  in  the  same  place  that  received  liie  saws 
on  Sunday,  but  refused  to  file  them  tUl  Monday. 

Rev.  Otis  Cary: 

The  Sabbath  is  a  gift,  not  an  oppressive  yoke  nor  a  tax  wrung 
by  a  hard  master  from  unwilling  subjects.  We  should  emphasize  its 
positive  side.  The  Heavenly  Father  did  not  appoint  the  day  as  a 
troublesome  obstruction  to  the  activities  of  His  children,  but  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  for  rest  from  the  ordinary  round  of  toiL 
Qftener  than  saying,  '^  You  must  not  do  this  or  that  on  Sunday,"* 
should  we  point  out  what  we  can  do  because  the  day  gives  time  for 
gaining  great  blessings  in  the  church  and  at  home. 
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We  should  teach  principles  rather  than  lay  down  definite  rulefc 
We  must  have  sympathy  with  the  Japanese  in  their  difficultieB. 
How,  for  instance,  shall  an  uneducated  peasant,  living  in  a  place 
where  there  are  no  church  services,  keep  the  day  ?  Beading  is  haid 
work  for  him ;  utter  idleness  would  make  Sunday  the  most  uselen 
•^and  most  irksome  day  of  the  week. 

Eev.  H.  B.  Price: 

Do  we  missionaries  keep  the  Sabbath  as  we  should  ?  How 
about  our  servants?  How  about  travelling  to  distant  parts  of  the 
rcity  on  the  Sabbath  ?  Are  we  always  careful  to  set  a  worthy  ex- 
ample ?  I  fear  not.  There  are  also  many  of  our  Japanese  evangeUali 
who  do  not  teach  the  matter  as  they  ought  to.  The  people  ought  to 
be  taught  to  rejoice  in  the  privilege  of  keeping  the  day  holy.  The 
early  Christians  always  stood  up  in  prayer  on  the  Sabbath  in  memoiy 
of  the  Lord's  resurrection ;  they  honored  the  Sabbath  and  rejoiced 
in  it 

Mu.  B.  Snodgrass: 

There  is  only  one  body  of  Christians  in  Japan  that  keeps  the 
Sctblath — only  one  body  that  pretends  to  keep  it.  No  other  body  of 
Christians  pretends  to  keep  it.  Christ  set  aside  the  Sabbath.  Christ 
•did  not  enjoin  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath,  nor  by  precept  the  Lorfs 
Day.  There  is  no  command  in  the  New  Testament  that  enjoins  v 
to  keep  either.  We  get  at  the  matter  by  the  practice  of  the  eariy 
Church.     The  services  of  the  Church  preclude  manual  labor. 

I  know  of  one  large  manufacturing  establishment  that  closes  its 
doors  two  Sundays  in  a  month  on  purely  phjrsical  grounds.  Othcn 
are  following,  and  some  business  men  are  doing  the  same  thing.  I 
do  not  believe  in  making  ScMath  observance  a  condition  of  Chordi 
membership. 

Bishop  Awdry: 

Even  among  those  who  urge  most  strongly  that  strict  obserr- 
ance  of  the  Sabbath  should  be  insisted  on  there  appears  to  be  i 
-wide  divergence.  Thus  one  speaker  tells  us  of  a  Methodist  hoij 
^hich  has  resolved  with  full  concurrence  of  the  Japanese  that  do 
•one  shall  bo  baptized,  or  apparently  shall  be  allowed  to  remaiii  in 
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ip,  who  does  not  give  up  Sunday  work  altogether.  Another,, 
tly  on  the  same  side  tells  us  of  a  l>oy  in  the  post-office  who* 
resisted  the  attempts  of  his  companions  to  lead  him  into 
-breaking,  and  by  this  Christian  courage  commanded  respect 
iuced  a  great  reform.  When  it  was  ordered  that  the  post- 
mid  be  opened  on  Sundays  for  the  sale  of  money  orders  and 
not  escape  the  effect  of  the  rule  he  did  not  resign  his  post,, 
^ood  conduct  at  home  had  so  won  the  heart  of  his  mother, 
at  first  objected  strongly  to  his  being  a  Christian,  that  she 
d  shared  his  work  at  the  jxjst-office  in  the  Sunday  sale  of 
rders,  thus  giving  him  half  his  Sundays  free;  and  this 
bo  his  religion  had  a  very  good  effect  in  the  office.  The 
I  of  this  story  showed  that  not  the  narrator  only  but  many  . 
ok  upon  that  boy  as  a  Christian  hero.  Yet  it  would  appear 
would  bo  excommunicated  for  selling  on  Sunday  by  the 
lom  the  former  speaker  represents.  And  there  are  harder 
.n  his.  He  might  have  given  up  his  employment,  but  what 
)y  who  works  under  command  of  a  heathen  father  in  tliat 
louse  ?  Is  he  to  have  the  choice  of  breaking  the  fifth  com- 
int  by  refusing  obedience  to  his  father,  or  of  being  refused 
because  he  does  not  observe  a  certain  interpretation  of  the 
)mmandment  ? 

eems  plain  that  any  resolution  defining  Sabbath  duty  would 
iivide  the  meeting.  We  should  strive  for  a  reverent  spiritual 
ice  of  the  Lord's  day,  but  not  make  it  a  burden  ^  by  our 

IS.' 

Eev.  J.  H.  Ballagh  : 
cond  and  fully  approve  these  resolutions,*^  and  all  are  prob- 
;he  same  opinion.  There  have  been  great  results  in  America 
)se  Sabbath  unions.  The  Sabbath  question  is  now  one  of 
t  vital  Christian  questions  in  Japan.  We  should  teach  the 
3  keep  the  Sabbath  holy.  How  shall  we  do  it  ?  There  has 
etting  down  on  this  question.  Formerly  all  converts  prom- 
;eep  it  holy.  All  shops  were  closed.  How  is  it  now  ?  Even 
lers  keep  shops  open.  It  is  time  to  redeem  the  Sabbath, 
o  it. 
>lnt]on8  see  pp.  39  and  40. 
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I  am  of  the  strictest  sect,  bat  I  am  no  slave  to  the  Sabbath. 
But  I  would  have  it  kept  holy. 

Rev.  Mr.  Lingle  (of  China): 
I  think  we  should  be  careful  about  the  wording  of  these  resolu- 
tions. We  have  unconsciously  revised  the  Fourth  Commandment. 
We  have  called  the  day  the  Sabbath,  Sunday,  the  Lord's  Day.  We 
should  decide  on  the  term.  We  should  not  use  these  terms  piomis- 
•cuously.  I  know  this  is  not  the  popular  side,  but  it  does  not  always 
j)ay  to  be  on  the  popular  side. 

Rev.  K  Hosokawa: 

Excuse  my  broken  English.  I  wish  to  testify  to  the  blessing  of 
keeping  the  Sabbath,  from  my  own  experience.  I  am  a  tent-mak- 
ing preacher  in  Yotsuya,  Tokyo.  I  attend  to  my  secular  duties  ax 
<lays  in  every  week  and  preach  twice  almost  every  Sunday.  Some  of 
my  congregation  wonder  how  I  can  do  this,  but  I  can  do  it.  I  think 
the  change  gives  me  the  rest.  Nay,  it  is  not  only  the  change  that 
gives  the  rest  but  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  gives  this  blessiug,  I 
believe,  and  I  feel  refreshed  on  Monday.  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  ago 
oi  82  was  able  to  go  about  and  give  powerful  addresses  here  and 
there.  When  he  was  asked  by  some  one  how  he  could  do  thai  at 
his  great  age,  he  replied,  ^Hhere  is  no  other  secret  but  that  I 
have  kept  the  Sabbath  holy  from  my  youth.^^  Now  Ladies  and 
<xentlemen :  man  is  selfish,  so  we  ought  to  appeal  to  his  selfishness  and 
urge  him  to  experience  the  blessing  of  the  strict  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  for  the  master  said,  ^'  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not 
man  for  the  Sabbath." 

S.  E.  Hager: 

I  do  not  quite  understand  the  two  items  in  the  resolutions. 
They  do  not  seem  to  agree  with  each  other.  Please  read  them,  and 
make  them  clear.     (This  was  done.) 

Rev.  C.  B.  Moseley: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  see  so  much  interest  manifested  in 
this  subject.  I  would  recommend  caution.  We  should  not  make 
the  Sabbath  a  burden  as  it  once  was.      It  would  do  harm.    Bat  we 
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must  not  be  indifferent.  Indifference  means  opjwsition.  We  sliould 
take  a  firm  stand  and  stand  there.  For,  it  is  my  conviction,  that 
the  time  has  come,  when  the  missionary  body  should  act,  and  act 
together  on  this  question. 

(For  text  of  these  Resolution  see  pp.  39  aud  40.) 


SELF-SUPPORT:    PAST  METHODS 
AND  RESULTS. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Hail,  D.D.,  C.  P.  M.,  Wakayama. 

Our  Committee  on  Programme  has  given  us  a  list  of  subjects 
that  stand  in  vital  ralation.  "  Fulness  of  the  Spirit,"  "  Self-fiuj)- 
jiort,''  and  "  The  Evangelization  of  Japan  in  the  Present  (Jenew- 
tion."  Fulness  of  the  Spirit  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  self- 
support.  Self-support  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  the  evangelization  of 
Japan  in  the  present  generation. 

Jesus  said,  "  You  shall  receive  power  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  come  upon  you."  * 

Self-support  as  applied  to  a  church  means  one  that  is  able  to 
supply  from  its  own  resources  all  that  is  required  for  its  perfectioo 
and  reproduction. 

The  things  needed  for  the  perfection  of  the  Church  are  apostles^ 
prophets,  evangelists,  pastors,  teachers,  ministers,  givers,  rulers,  etc 
The  grace  for  each  one  and  for  all  the^e  offices  is  the  gift  of  the  Holr 
Ghost  who  divides  to  every  man  severally  as  he  will.  Where  there 
is  a  Spirit-filled  church  no  matter  if  it  be  but  a  few  unlearned 
fishermen  there  is  a  church  that  has  abundant  resourci«  for  all  its 
needs.  Where  that  is  lacking  only  death  can  come  to  the  most 
richly  endowed  institution. 

"  Methods  of  the  Past "  of  course  means  what  methods  have 
been  used  to  beget  and  nourish  the  spiritual  life  in  the  Church  until 
it  has  grown  so  vigorous  that  it  needs  no  aid  from  without. 

The  method  of  this  paper  will  be  to  sketch  very  briefly  scnne  of 
the  most  successful  missions  that  have  been  planted  in  the  world, 
SCO  how  they  have  been  planted  and  nourislied,  i.  e.  by  what  methods 
spiritual  life  has  been  begotten  and  develox>ed  into  vigorous  life. 
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Christ  IB  our  model.  As  a  missionary,  i.  e.  one  sent,  He  was 
refill  to  do  only  what  he  saw  the  Father  do,  and  to  speak  only 
lat  Gk)d  gave  him  to  speak.  But  of  God's  message  be  kept  back 
thing.  He  says  "  All  things  that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father  I 
ve  made  known  unto  you." 

He  had  only  one  care,  and  that  was  to  accomplish  the  work  Ghxi 
it  him  to  do.  He  preached  to  the  multitudes,  and  from  those  who 
lieved  on  him  he  chose  whom  he  would  and  taking  them  into  most 
bimate  relationship  with  himself  he  expounded  to  them  in  private 
lat  be  taught  in  public.  He  trained  them  and  instructed  them  in 
9  work  to  which  he  called  them. 

When  they  had  learned  their  lesson  he  left  them,  telling  them 
go  to  Jerusalem  and  wait  for  the  Holy  Ghost  whom  he  would  send 
ion  them.     They  waited.     Thoy  received  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  Holy  Ghost  quickened  the  seed  patiently  sown  by  the  great 
ister  into  life.  And  as  the  Church  grew  there  came  fiom  its  midst 
1  the  spiritual  gifts  and  graces  for  its  own  perfection  and  exten- 
•n. 

Paul's  method  was  like  that  of  Jesus.  He  was  himself  instruct* 
by  revelation  of  Christ.  He  was  filled  with  and  led  by  the  Spirit, 
s  method  was  to  serve  God  with  lowliness  of  mind,  with  tears  and 
als.  He  did  not  shrink  from  declaring  unto  them  anything  that 
LS  profitable,  teaching  publicly  and  from  house  to  house,  testifying 
Jews  and  to  Greeks  repentance  toward  (rod,  and  faith  toward  our 
rd  Jesus  Christ. 

Having  gained  converts  he  ordained  them  elders.  He  charged 
386  elders  to  take  heed  to  themselves  and  to  the  flook,  over  which 
3  Holy  Ghost  had  made  them  overseers. 

He  chose  also  a  select  band  whom  he  took  into  the  closest  fol-* 
vship  with  him,  and  to  whom  he  committed  the  Gospel  which  he 
d  received  from  Christ. 

His  dependence  aside  from  his  own  fiedthfulness  in  giving  his 
QBSage  was  on  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  board  on  which  he  relied  for 
e  wants  of  the  young  churches  was  the  Holy  Ghost 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  speak  of  results  in  these  missiouB 
hich  are  so  well  known  to  alL    I  will  only  say,  where  the  spiritual 
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life  is  in  the  Church  it  will  develop  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Ohost  against  all  opposition. 

Most  interesting  from  this  point  of  view  is  the  study  of  ancient 
missions.  I  cau  only  glance  at  one,  viz,  the  mission  of  Patrick  to 
Ireland.  This  consecrated,  Spirit-filled  man  of  prayer  and  faith 
went  to  Ireland  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances  of  family  and  friends 
to  preach  the  Gos^^el  to  the  heathen  there.  His  method  was  to  w- 
fiemble  the  people  by  beating  a  drum,  and  to  tell  them  of  Christ  in 
such  a  way  as  to  win  their  hearts  to  him.  Being  opposed  by  the 
•Druid  priests  he  preached  Jesus  privately  to  the  chiefs  who  had 
power  to  do  him  most  harm.  These  he  won  for  Christ  and  ther 
were  among  his  most  zealous  supporters  and  adherents. 

On  lands  given  him  for  this  puq>ose  he  established  monasteries 
which  were  at  once  colics,  work-shops,  hospitals,  and  churches. 
The  sons  of  the  rich  and  noble  were  taught  for  fees.  The  children 
of  the  poor  had  free  instruction  given  them ;  but  all  rich  and  poor 
were  required  to  support  themselves  by  tilling  the  soil  or  following 
trades.  The  lessons  inculcated  in  these  schools  both  in  theory  and 
practice  were  piety,  intelligent  reliance  on  Gk)d,  industry  and  frugali- 
ty- 
Patrick  looked  for  his  supply  of  pastors,  evangelists  and  t«adi- 
ers  to  the  Church  through  the  schools  he  established. 

His  mission  was  self-supporting.  His  schools  were  built  and 
endowed  by  those  for  whom  he  labored.  The  results  of  his  woA 
were, — ^he  found  Ireland  heathen,  he  left  it  with  the  apellationof  tiie 
"  Island  of  the  Saints.''  And  out  from  his  schools  went  forth  handi 
of  missionaries  such  as  that  of  Columba  with  his  twelve  aasociafeB^ 
who  founded  the  monastery  on  lona  Island  from  whence  mis- 
sionaries were  sent  to  Scotland,  England  and  the  Continent  of 
Europe ;  and  Columbanus  with  his  associates  to  Burgundia^  and 
Germany  through  whom  the  Grospel  was  preached  from  the 
islands  of  the  delta  of  the  Rhine,  eastward  to  the  river  Inn  and  the 
Bohemian  forests,  and  the  borders  of  Saxony,  and  still  farther  on  to  the 
sea  coast,  and  all  German  tribes  within  these  borders?  were  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  Christian  faith  as  it  was  taught  by  these  missionaries. 
These  missions  were  all  self-supporting  from  the  start  both  8t  to 
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material  and  spiritual  supplies  or  becams  so  at  a  very  early  stage  of 
the  work. 

Leaving  the  ancient  missions  I  now  notice  some  of  the  success- 
ful modern  missions.  Here  I  can  only  name  a  few  out  of  many 
where  a  large  degree  of  entire  self-support  has  been  reached.  Tliere 
is  the  Sierra  Leona  Mission  of  the  C.  M.  S.  begun  in  1820  which 
within  seven  years  after  its  planting  had  regenerated  Begents-town, 
and  at  the  end  of  forty  years  had  ten  parishes  supporting  their  own 
pastors  besides  sending  out  and  supporting  six  missionaries  to  the 
onevangelized  tribes  beyond  the  Colony. 

The  Wesleyan  Mission  alao  with  the  exception  of  the  overseer 
sent  out  from  Europe  is  entirely  self-supporting.  In  1880  there 
were  38,000  Christians  in  a  population  of  60,546,  or  over  one  half. 

The  mission  of  the  English  Congregationalists  to  Madagascar. 
The  Church  here  was  thrown  entirely  on  its  own  resources  fifteen 
years  after  its  i)lanting  and  for  twenty  seven  years  cut  off  all  outside 
r€!9ources.  During  that  period  the  Church  was  subjected  to  the  most 
bitter  and  unrelenting  })ersecution,  yet  she  grew  stronger,  and  con- 
q[uered  the  land.  In  1880  the  Christians  in  Madagascar  numl)ered 
72,000.  They  maintained  900  schools  with  50,000  schokrs,  together 
with  several  training  schools  and  colleges,  hospitals  and  dispensaries. 

The  mission  of  the  American  Board  to  the  Hawaian  Islands,  the 
history  of  which  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition.  In  speaking 
of  one  feature  of  the  methods  there  Eev.  0.  H.  Gulick  said,  "  There 
in  early  times  before  there  was  a  circulating  currency  the  little 
school  boy  was  expected  to  bring  some  eggs,  some  shells  or  some  ber- 
ries to  i>ay  for  his  spelling  book,  his  slate  or  pencil.  The  idea  of 
self-help  is  learned  in  the  infancy  of  the  individual  or  the  Church.^' 

The  mission  of  the  American  Baptists  to  the  Karens  of  Bassin. 
The  history  of  this  mission  as  wTitten  by  Mr.  Carpenter  is  interesting 
not  only  as  missionary  literature,  but  because  here  is  a  Mission  where 
ihe  principals  advocated  by  Dr.  Nevius  were  put  in  practice  long 
before  Dr.  Nevius  published  his  work. 

When  Mr.  Abbot  became  connected  with  this  miwion  he  began 
ta  advocate  the  doctrine  that  the  native  Church  should  not  only 
furaish  its  own  preachers  from  within  itself  but  the  Karen  Church 
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should  support  the  Karen  minister.  He  SAy^  ''  Karens  must  sustaior 
the  Karons,  is  a  sentiment  I  have  reiterated  to  our  brethren  hero* 
The  Churches  must  begin,  must  learn,  must  believe  and  feel  that 
that  is  the  law  of  Christ's  Kingdom.''  Four  years  after  the  above  wm 
written  the  Home  Mission  Society  of  the  Karen  Church  passed  this 
resolution.  "  We  brethren  are  agreed  that  for  preachers,  pastors  and 
ordained  ministers  we  should  spend  no  more  money  of  our  American 
brethren.  So  far  as  there  is  occasion  to  help  them  we  will  do  it 
ourselves.'* 

Elders  and  school-teachers  were  appointed  by  the  missionariei 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  churches  and  after  a  thorou^  ex- 
amination. These  elders  and  teachers  were  taught  by  the  mission- 
aries  during  the  rainy  seasons.  The  churches  supplied  the  traveling 
expenses  of  their  pastors,  and  sustained  them  in  school  and  also  ^riien 
at  work  among  the  churches. 

When  the  Board  of  Missions  could  no  longer  aid  even  a  training 
school  these  churches  in  their  deep  poverty  not  only  kept  up  all  theb 
evangelistic  and  common-school  work  but  contributed  36,564  rapeei 
to  build  and  endow  such  a  school. 

From  1855  to  3879  the  number  of  churches  increased  from  35 
to  92,  and  the  membership  from  5479  to  7818  and  this  in  spite  ci 
defections  and  losses  by  the  scouige  of  cholera  and  fever.  The  con- 
tributions of  the  Christians  increased  from  one  rupee  and  eight  an- 
nas per  member  to  8  R  and  12  A.  per  member. 

S.  P.  G.  Mission,  Tinnevelly. 

Bishop  Caldwels*  plan  was  to  make  the  congregation  the  oentie 
around  which  all  work  moved.  He  set  himself  with  his  helpon  to 
invite  individuals  personally  to  become  members  of  the  congr^tioB^ 
and  when  ony  one  came  under  systematic  instruction  he  urged  him 
or  her  to  bring  in  their  friends  and  rclations.  He  built  achoob  not 
only  to  instruct  childrcn,  but  that  he  might  have  a  place  whore  b» 
could  invite  men  to  come  and  converse  on  religion  at  their  Irinie, 
He  tried  to  induce  men  to  join  tho  congregation  immediately.  He 
says,  *'  I  was  never  contented  to  work  myself  among  the  heathen,  nor 
even  with  my  catechists,  but  set  myself  to  stir  up  Christians,  incliid- 
iug  the  new  converts,  in  each  village  to  work  among  their  neighbon, 
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and  to  help  them  form  themselves  into  organized  associations  foi 
evangelistic  purposes.  I  made  them  promise  to  devote  some  specifio 
time  to  this  work ;  if  possible  one  day  or  a  part  of  a  day  each  week  : 
and  the  association  was  to  send  its  report  to  me  every  month."  He 
required  each  catechist  to  plan  to  spend  one  day  each  week  in  person- 
:al  evangelistic  work,  and  to  take  along  a  few  members  of  the  congre- 
gation in  order  that  he  might  initiate  them  in  the  best  methods  of 
carrying  on  the  work  and  prepare  them  for  carrying  it  on  alone. 
An  association  was  formed  for  evangelizing  the  western  portion  of  the 
•district,  the  money  for  this  purpose  being  raised  among  the  natives. 
JVom  1841  to  1888  he  formed  129  congr^ations  and  the  number  of 
jiersons  under  regular  instruction  was  8167. 

Mission  of  the  American  Board,  Ceylon. 

Perhaps  no  modern  mission  has  attained  greater  success  in  the 
^ay  of  self-support  than  this  mission.  Rev.  G.  W.  Leich  says,  "  The 
missionaries  of  the  American  Board  have  from  the  first  taught  the 
native  Christians  that  the  tenth  is  the  Lord's.  As  native  churches 
were  organized  and  native  pastors  were  placed  over  tliem,  the  people 
were  expected  to  give  one  tenth  of  their  incomes  for  the  support  of 
their  own  churches.  Salaried  men  when  they  received  their  wages 
43efore  they  put  them  into  their  pocket  counted  out  the  tenth  for  God. 
Farmers  when  they  beat  oflF  their  rice  set  aside  a  tenth.  Every  tenth 
fruit  tree  was  God'i,  Women  when  they  cooked  the  rice  for  the 
family  took  out  a  handful  or  two  and  set  it  aside  for  God  with  a 
prayer  They  have  found  that  this  daily  looking  intD  the  face  of  God 
brings  them  a  blessing,  and  that  the  nine-tenths  go  as  far  as  the  ten- 
tenths  did  before.  As  a  result  of  this  systematic  giving  the  native 
Christians  now  have  twenty-three  churches,  with  native  pastors, 
nearly  all  supported  by  native  Christians ;  and  those  that  are  not 
fnlly  self-supporting  are  fast  reaching  that  point.  Besides  supporting 
iheir  own  churches  the  native  Christians  contribute  to  the  support  of 
their  native  Bible  Society,  Tract  Society,  Sunday-schools.  They 
have  organized  themselves  into  a  Foreign  Missionary  Society  and  now 
•have  about  twenty  foreign  missionaries  of  their  own>  the  brightest, 
4no0t  earnest  native  Christians  of  their  own  number,  whom  they  have 
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chosen  and  sent  out  to  the  r^ons  beyond  and  for  whose  support  the 
native  Christians  are  responsible.  Every  church  of  a  hundred  mem- 
bers has  the  luxury  of  supporting  a  foreign  miarionary  of  its  own. 

Self-support  has  proved  successful  in  Harpoot,  Turkey.  Mis 
Wheeler  says,  '^  Many  a  man  has  said  to  my  father  with  tears  ^  jrou  did 
not  pauperize  us.' ''  Every  Church  was  taught  to  give  a  portion  d 
the  salary  of  the  preacher  or  pastor  and  generally  became  self-support- 
ing in  five  years,  since  if  twenty  men  give  a  tenth  the  preacher  is 
easily  supported.  Before  the  massacres  there  were  twenty-two  self- 
supporting  churches.  And  since  then  in  all  their  poverty  seven 
churches  have  come  up  to  self-support. 

In  schools  also  this  year  (1899)  over  85,000  have  been  given  and 
the  number  of  pupils  in  the  collies  (schools  ?)  increased  to  998.  In 
these  schools  pupils  have  to  pay  tuition,  board  and  incidentals 

Mission  in  Uganda. 

At  the  end  of  1893  Mr.  George  XT.  Pilkington  was  deeply  con- 
cerned for  himself.  He  said  afterwards,  ^'  If  it  had  not  been  that  God 
enabled  me  after  three  years  in  the  mission  field  to  accept  by  £utb 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  should  have  given  up  the  wort  I 
could  not  have  gone  on  as  I  was  then.  A  book  by  David  the  Tamil 
evangelist  showed  me  that  my  life  was  not  right :  that  I  had  not  tfas 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  had  consecrated  myself  hundreds  of 
times  but  I  bed  not  accepted  God's  gift.  I  saw  now  that  GFod  com- 
manded me  to  be  filled  with  the  Spirit.  Then  I  read :  *  All  thingR 
whatsoever  ye  pray  and  ask  for,  believe  that  ye  have  received  them> 
and  ye  shall  have  them '/ — and  claiming  this  promise  I  received  the 
Holy  Spirit.'^ 

From  Dec.  8th  to  10th,  1893,  meetings  were  held  for  the  deepen- 
ing of  spiritual  life.  They  were  the  signal  for  a  gracious  infilling 
and  out-flow  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  has  gone  on  increasing  in  power 
until  to-day.  The  method  of  reaching  the  people  was  through  read- 
ing houses,  through  teachers  and  Scripture  reading.  At  the  begininiig 
of  the  year  1894  there  were  not  twenty  of  these  reading  hoiaefl^  tod 
they  were  small.  At  the  end  of  the  same  year  there  were  o?er  tm> 
hundred  and  the  ten  largest  would  hold  4,500  persons.  ExcIusiTa  of 
the  Capital  there  were  on  week  days  not  less  than  4,000  and  on 
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Sundays  20,000  hearere  of  the  Gospel.  The  first  teachers  paid  by  the 
native  church  went  out  in  April  (1894);  in  Dec.  there  were  191  of  theee 
in  85  stations,  twenty  of  which  being  outside  of  Uganda  proper  wera 
foreign  misBion  statiofxs.  Even  these  figures  cannot  represent  the 
whole  work,  nor  does  this  number  embrace  all  the  teachers  twenty  o£ 
whom  not  recorded  in  the  alx)ve  number  were  at  work  in  Jungs.  Iii> 
1896  Mr.  Pilkington  reported  100,000  souls  brought  into  close  contact 
with  the  Gh)6pel,  half  of  them  able  to  read  for  themselves:  two 
hundred  buildings  raised  by  native  Christians  in  which  to  wodcshipr 
and  read  the  Word  of  God :  two  hundred  native  evangelists  and 
teachers  wholly  supported  by  the  native  Church :  ten  thousand  New. 
Testaments  in  circulation :  6,000  souls  seeking  instruction  daily : 
number  of  candidates  for  baptism,  confirmation,  of  adherents  and 
teachers  more  than  doubling  each  year,  and  GJod's  power  shown  by 
their  changed  lives.  The  latest  word  from  Uganda  is  that  of  Dr.  C^ 
F.  Hartford-Battersby.  He  says  ^  In  Uganda  is  a  great  Cathedral  at 
the  top  of  a  great  hill,  called  the  ^'  hill  of  peace/'  where  5,000  people* 
assemble  Sunday  by  Sunday  to  hear  the  Word  of  God  from  their  own 
people,  and  their  people  are  going  out  as  preachen  to  every  part,  and 
supporting  their  own  workers,  without  any  help  from  another 
country." 

Presbyterian  Mission  in  Korea. 

Dr.  Underwood  sums  up  some  of  the  plans  followed  in  this 
misBion  work  as  follows : 

First.    Organization  as  simple  as  poerible. 

Second.     Church  houses  planned  in  accordance  with  the  ability 
of  natives  to  build,  and  the  styles  of  houses  generally  used. 

Third.  We  try  to  place  the  responsibility  of  giving  the  Gospel' 
to  the  heathen,  upon  the  Christians.  Our  aim  is  that  every  Christian 
shall  become  a  worker.  We  try  to  make  every  one  feel  that  it  is  his 
privilege  to  tell  others  of  Christ,  and  in  fact,  we  refuse  to  receive  in-. 
to  church  membership  a  man  or  woman  who  tell  us  that  he  or  she  has: 
never  tried  to  lead  others  to  Christ.  As  a  result,  from  a  number  of' 
QODgr^tions  the  most  intelligent  Christians  will  be  sent  out  to  other*. 
]^Iaoes :  in  some  cases  the  expenses  are  paid  by  the  nativeS)  in  soma 
cases  they  pay  their  own  expenses. 
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Fourth.  Church  schools  are  established  when  the  case  warrants 
it.  These  schools  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  missionary  in 
charge,  the  elder,  deacon  or  steward  as  the  case  may  be.  The  aim  of 
the  mission  is  to  make  all  these  schools  entirely  self  supporting,  they 
are  patronized  both  by  Christians  and  outsiders  and  are  a  valuable 
evangelistic  agency. 

Fifth.  The  mission  aims  to  provide  a  higher  school  for  the  Yxrp 
from  the  lower  schools.  It  is  expected  that  the  mission  will  have  to 
provide  the  foreign  and  native  teachers  and  the  plant  for  such  schools 
But  the  pupils  will  be  required  to  pay  for  their  board  and  supply  all 
incidental  expenses. 

Sixth.  The  problem  of  training  native  workers  is  not  yet  fully 
solved.  However  the  missionaries  meet  the  native  workers  i.e.  leaden 
of  the  church  once  or  twice  per  year  for  conference,  Bible  study  and 
for  practical  work.     The  class  thus  met  last  year  numbered  250. 

Besides  the  missionaries  on  their  tours  take  with  them  a  number 
of  these  leaders.  The  expenses  of  these  men  are  borne  sometimes  by 
themselves,  sometimes  by  their  churches,  and  sometimes  by  the 
missionary.  In  this  way  the  men  receive  a  practical  training  in 
preaching  and  organization  that  they  could  get  in  no  other  way.  The 
foreign  missionary  with  such  a  company  has  his  peripatetic  school, 
and  generally  finds  himself  forced  to  be  prepared  to  answer  queetioDS 
on  almost  every  subject  and  in  almost  every  science.  The  aim  d 
the  missionary  is  to  take  the  picked  leaders,  and  by  means  of  this 
summer  and  winter  training  and  Bible  classes,  supplemented  by  the 
practical  training  obtained  in  these  mission  tours,  to  train  up  a  clas 
of  thoroughly  equipped  leaders,  well  grounded  in  the  faith  that  is  in 
them. 

Seventh.     Books,  Bibles  are  sold  not  given  to  the  natives. 

Eighth.  Medicine  is  given  to  the  poor  but  the  rich  are  expected 
to  pay  full  price  for  medicine  and  visits  to  their  homes.  After  fifterai 
years  work  in  Korea  the  Presbyterian  Churches  that  have  followed  thii 
system  are  able  to  report  166  self-supporting  churches  out  of  188  with 
a  baptised  membership  of  3,000,  contributing  during  this  year  nearly 
7,000  yen  and  almost  entirely  supporting  and  carrying  on  their  own 
work. 
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I  turn  now  to  Japan. 

An  extensive  correspondence  on  this  subject  reveals  the  fact  that 
eleven  missions  have  no  policy  looking  to  self-support,  fourteen 
missions  pay  pastors  and  evangelists  from  mission  funds.  Ten  missions 
require  native  Christians  to  pay  part  of  evangelists'  salaries.  Four 
missions  require  the  chuches  to  pay  all  of  their  pastord'  salaries.  Seven 
missions  require  the  churches  to  pay  a  part  of  their  pastors'  salaries. 
Three  missions  require  a  monthly  report  from  evangelists. 

The  mission  that  leads  all  others  in  the  matter  of  self-support  in 
Japan  is  that  of  the  American  Board.  There  have  grown  out  of  the 
work  of  the  of  this  mission  33  self-supporting  churches.  The  Church 
•of  Christ  in  Japan  follows  next  with  25  churches.  The  Nippon  Sei 
Eokwai  next  with  five.  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union, 
Methodist  Episco})al  Church,  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  each 
report  three.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  and  Salvation  Army 
€ach  liave  two,  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  one. 

As  to  the  methods  by  which  the  results  have  been  reached  in  the 
churches  of  the  A.  B.  C.  M.  I  have  only  time  to  give  that  outlined  by 
Mr.  Sawayama  for  developing  the  gift  of  giving. 

^'  All  giving  according  to  their  mejins.  A  regular  time  for  giving. 
The  amount  set  as  the  minimum  sum,  one  tenth  of  the  income," 
The  church  of  which  he  was  pastor  was  I  think  the  first  self-support- 
ing church  in  that  mission.  Before  its  membership  reached  one 
hundred  it  not  only  supported  its  own  pastor  but  planted  and  sustain- 
ed a  church  at  Koriyama  besides  contributing  to  the  Girls'  School 
and  the  Home  Mission  Board  of  the  Eumiai  Churches. 

Also  that  of  Mr.  Ishiwara.  He  said  to  his  church  raise  what 
you  can.  Divide  into  two  equal  parts.  Give  me  one  half  for  my 
salary  and  use  the  rest  for  your  church  work. 

Summation. — From  a  very  cursory  study  of  missions,  ancient  and 
modem,  I  conclude  that  the  first  requisite  toward  planting  a  self- 
sopportiDg  mission  is  a  missionary  who  like  Christ  speaks  what  he 
knows  and  testifies  what  he  has  seen  and  learned  of  Gk)d.  Who 
declares  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  As  Christ  says  "  It  is  not  you  that 
^eaks  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  that  speaks  in  you." 
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2nd.  Men  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  "  Tarry  until  you  are  endued 
with  power.'' 

3rd.  Beliance  on  God.  By  this  I  mean  that  the  misaionaiy 
himself  must  '^  seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousnesiy'' 
i.  e,  do  what  God  tells  him  to  do,  looking  to  God  to  supply  all  his 
need  "  according  to  his  riches  in  glory  by  Christ  Jesus.'*  And  he 
must  also  teach  the  churches  to  rely  on  Qod  and  obey  every  call  of 
God  to  duty. 

4th.  The  Spirit's  gifts  to  the  Church  are  to  be  cultivated.  Chriat 
took  his  disciples  with  him  and  trained  them  in  responsibility.  His 
chcsen  preachers  and  pastors  he  took  with  him  on  his  preaching  toon^ 
he  instructed  them  privately,  he  sent  them  out  alone  to  the  work,  be 
heard  their  reports,  he  corrected  their  mistakes.  He  was  their  Friend, 
Teacher,  Lord.  In  this  way  he  stirred  up  the  gift  that  was  in  them. 
He  also  took  his  givers  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  himself  and  his 
disciples  of  their  substance.  Thus  he  developed  in  them  the  grwJe  of 
giving.  No  missionary  should  be  content  to  show  what  Christtanitjr 
can  do  for  a  people.  He  should  strive  to  show  what  it  can  do  through 
them.  This  method  is  well  illustrated  in  the  mission  of  Patrick  and 
Columba,  Columbanus,  Ulfilas,  the  American  Baptist  Mission  aoxng 
the  E[arens,  the  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Korea. 

5th.  Besponsibility  must  be  laid  on  the  Church  and  the  natiTO 
ministry.  Paul  laid  on  Timothy  the  responsibility  of  developing  in 
the  church,  the  temporal  care  of  their  ministers  in  these  instnictioiifl^ 
'^  Let  the  elders  that  rule  well  be  counted  worthy  of  double  hoDfli^ 
especially  they  who  labor  in  work  and  doctrine.  For  the  Scriptm 
saith,"  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  com,  and  the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  And  Christ  laid  the  burden  of  the 
work  of  teaching  all  nations  on  his  apostles  and  disciples.  Their  88b 
outfit  for  the  work  being  a  knowledge  of  Christ  and  power  from  oo 
high. 

6th.  Schools  are  a  matter  of  course  for  the  training  of  thediOBn 
leaders.  Christ,  Paul,  Patrick  and  all  succesFful  n^jwinpi?^  ancdent  and 
modern,  have  used  them, — but  schools  to  train  in  and  for  their  voik 

It  seems  to  the  writer  tliat  Japan  is  now  ripe  for  a  strong 
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toward  self-6a{iport.   The  Japanese  Ohnrch  is  urging  it    Missions  desire 
it.     GbmcheB  adopt  it     Let  us  seek  it  in  a  full  receiving  of  power. 


DISCUSSION. 
Rev.  F.  W.  Voegelbin,  E.  A.,  Tokyo  : 

The  general  sentiment  of  this  body  seems  to  be  strongly  in  favor 
of  self-support.  So  much  so,  that  I  feel  disposed  to  take  my  stand  oa 
the  other  side,  and  say  a  word  in  favor  of  oipporting  from  abroad 
weak  Japanese  churches.  It  has  been  said  from  this  platform^  that  no 
Japanese  churdh  should  have  a  pastor  unless  it  is  aUe  to  support  him, 
and  this  remark  was  heartily  applauded  by  this  Conference.  I  must, 
tharefore,  expect  no  applause  if  I  say,  that  it  is  altogether  impossible, 
for  a  great  majority  of  our  Japanese  churches,  to  support  their  own 
paflt(»r  and  bear  ail  the  church  expenses.  Is  it  wrong  to  help  these 
straggling  churches  from  abroad  ?  In  the  paper,  to  which  we  have 
just  listened,  reference  has  been  made  to  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  to 
St  Partrick  etc.  Now  we  know  that  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles  the 
weaker  churches  received  support  from  the  stronger.  If  it  was  right, 
in  that  age,  for  Western  churches  to  help  the  Eastern  ;  for  the  church 
at  Antioch,  for  instance,  to  send  money  to  Jerusalem,  why  should  it 
be  wrong  to  proceed  in  the  same  manner  in  our  time  ?  In  America 
hundreds  of  weak  churches  in  the  West  have  received  support,  for 
yeai^,  from  Eastern  churches,  and  they  could  not  have  developed  and 
prospered  as  they  did,  had  it  not  been  for  such  help.  If  it  was  right, 
for  churches  in  New  York  to  help  young  dhurches  in  California,  can  it 
be  wrong  for  churches  in  San  Francisco  to  help  struggling  churches  in 
Tdkyo? 

In  Japan  we  are  confronted  by  peculiar  difficulties, — and  with 
pover^  "  all  around  us.**  We  know,  that  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
many  of  the  samurai, — ^from  whom  the  majority  of  oar  converts  come, 
BIB  very  poor,  so  that  they  scarcely  knew  how  to  make  ^ends  meet'' 
Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  much  from  those  that  have  bat  little  ?  On 
iJie  whole,  I  believe,  that  Jai)anese  Christians  onntribiite  as  liberally^ 
in  proportion  to  their  means^  as  Christians  in  otiier  oountries.     But 
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^when  poor  people  search  in  their  big  sleeves  for  their  Inst  rtn,  and 
give  this  for  the  Lord's  cauMe,  we  must  not  expect  them  to  do  more. 
Many  objections  have  been  raised  against  supporting  Japanese  charches 
from  abroad,  and  as  '^  proof  that  the  churches  are  able  to  support 
themselves,  reference  is  frequently  made  to  the  liberal  support  of  the 
Buddhist  temples.     But  I  find  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  worshipers 
at  these  temples  give  rins  only.     However,  as  there  are  so  many  of 
them,  it  is,  as  it  were,  like  a  steady  rain, — dripping  all  day  long,  and 
ihis  at  last  counts  up.     As,  for  instance,  in  the  Kwannon  temple  at 
Asakusa.     The  Buddhists  have  the  millions.     Were  the  ffltoaticm  re- 
-versed,  so  that  we  had  the  millions  and  they  had  the  few — the  Budd- 
hist priests  would  very  soon  land  in  Nirvana.       The  sainted  Dr. 
<Ghristlieb  spoke  of  a  threefold  conversion,  namely  of  the  bead,  the 
heart  and  the  purse.      The  trouble  with  many  Japanese  is  that  thef 
have  no  purse,  and  in  such  a  case,  a  German  proverb  says,  ''Womckb 
ist  da  hai  der  Kaiser  sein  Becht  verloren" — ^Where  there  is  nothing 
the  Kaiser  hns  lost  his  authority.     It  goes  without  saying,  of  ooone^ 
that  all  should  give  according  to  their  means.     More  than  this  the 
Bible  requires  of  no  one.     That  the  Japanese  ought  to  bear  their  oim 
expenses,  wherever  they  are  able  to  do  so,  is  no  more  than  we  have  a 
right  to  expect,  and  no  foreign  help  should  be  given,  save  where  they 
can  obviously  not  bear  all  their  church  expenses  themselves. 

Rev.  Walter  Andrews: 

This  next  to  the  devotional  subjects  is  the  most  important  subject 
that  comes  before  us  at  this  conference.  It  is  more  or  leas  at  the 
bottom  of  the  spiritual  life  of  our  congregations.  There  are  now  444 
organized  churches  in  Japan,  and  of  these  only  83  are  self-suppcvtiDg 
in  25  years.  All  the  rest  are  getting  their  food  from  a  foreign  waatct 
I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Underwood  in  Kom 
When  I  first  heard  of  it  I  had  an  account  of  it  translated  and  circo- 
lated ;  through  this  and  other  steps  which  have  been  taken  14  of  oar 
churches  have  set  out  toward  self-support.  I  should  like  to  move  thit 
a  special  committee  be  chosen  on  this  subject.  We  vrant  to  let  do 
uncertain  sound  go  forth  from  this  conference.  We  want  our  oongrfr- 
-gations  to  "  arise  and  walk." 
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Rev.  D.  W.  Learned,  D.  D.  : 

There  are  two  sides  to  this  question,  and  it  is  a  little  unfortunate 
that  80  little  lime  is  left  for  the  other  side,  that  is,  the  dangers  of  a^ 
radical  policy  of  self-support,  and  the  good  results  that  may  be  attain* 
ed  without  such  a  policy.  We  have  not  a  few  churches  which  have  a 
noble  record  for  self-support  without  any  such  radical  policy  or  strict 
roles.  On  the  other  hand  we  can  show  cases  (not  imaginary,  but  real' 
ones)  where  adhesion  to  a  strict  policy  of  self-support  would  certainly 
have  done  harm.  In  this  country  the  chief  supporters  of  a  church  aro 
often  of  the  movable  class  of  the  population,  as  teachers  and  officials. 
When  the  people  of  means  in  a  church  move  away,  and  a  wave  of 
reaction  checks  the  growth  of  Christianity  for  a  time,  a  church  which 
has  been  fully  self-supporting  may  be  left  where  it  cannot  possibly 
support  itself  except  by  dispensing  with  a  pastor.  In  such  a  case 
**  self-support  '^  is  pretty  sure  to  mean  slow  death ;  we  may  report  the 
church  as  self-supporting,  but  it  is  likely  to  have  only  a  name  to  live. 
A  little  help  to  such  a  church  for  a  time  may  be  the  best  means  to 
secure  real  self-support  again.  Again  «'  self-support "  in  a  city,  where 
rents  are  high,  which  results  in  the  church  hiding  itself  in  some  obscure 
comer  may  not  be  the  best  means  to  plant  a  really  active  and  working 
church  in  that  city.  Again,  if  a  missionary  opens  a  preaching  place 
and  gradually  gathers  a  few  believers  around  it,  must  he  deprive  them- 
of  church  organization  till  they  are  strong  enough  to  carry  on  the  work 
without  help,  or  shall  he  throw  the  whole  burden  upon  them  the 
moment  there  are  enough  of  them  to  be  formed  into  a  church  ?  These 
may  be  called  exceptions,  but  my  point  is  that  it  is  better  to  have  a 
flexible  policy  which  can  easily  be  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  circumstances 
than  to  have  a  fixed  system  to  which  all  sorts  of  exceptions  have  to  be 
made  in  practice  if  serious  loss  is  to  be  avoided.  Is  it  our  aim  to  be 
aUe  to  report  100  per  cent  of  the  churches  self-supporting,  or  to  pro- 
pagate Christianity  ? 

Rev.  Otis  Cary: 
When  this  subject  is  discussed,  those  who  favor  the  use  of  foreign 
funds  usually  say  that  they  are  as  desirous  as  any  to  secure  self- 
support,  but  it  must  be  attained  gradually.      Their  policy  has. 
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prevailed  in  Japan.  Has  it  re6ulted  in  marked  advance  towards 
what  they  declare  to  he  their  aim  ?  In  1878,  27  per  cent  of  the 
churches  were  self-supporting ;  now,  only  19  per  cenL  At  this  rate 
of  progress  when  shall  we  reach  our  destination  ?  "  How  fiar  is  itto 
Taunton  ?"  asked  the  traveler.  *'  Well,  if  you  keep  straight  ahead, 
its  a  little  over  24,999  miles ;  but  if  you  turn  around  and  go  in  the 
other  direction,  it  is  less  than  a  mile."  We  must  face  about  Kb 
pastor  of  a  church,  and,  as  a  rule,  no  resident  evangelist,  should  be 
supported  by  foreign  funds.  The  few  employed  by  a  mission  should 
be  wholly  under  its  control.  The  desire  to  have  their  own  evangelist 
wiU  spur  the  Christians  to  exertions  for  gaining  what  otherwise  they 
cannot  have. 

Those  opposed  to  such  views  adduce  exceptional  cases  of  places 
suddenly  impoverished  and  ask  if  we  will  let  these  afflicted  churches 
perish.  Few  of  us  are  so  radical  as  to  deny  that  there  may  now  and 
then  be  reason  for  special  help ;  but  we  do  object  to  having  these 
exceptional  cases  dictate  the  general  policy,  as  they  are  often  made 
to  do. 

In  Japan,  if  anywhere,  it  would  be  easy  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
self-support.  The  Christians  come  from  classes  of  average  fin^nr^kl 
ability.  The  Japanese  desire  independence,  and  this  can  be  complete 
only  where  there  is  self-support.  The  Japanese  are  generous  given 
to  that  in  which  they  are  interested. 

Ask  the  Christians  how  much  the  average  unbeliever  pays  fior 
BaM,  for  tobacco,  and  for  his  religion.  Thus  you  may  lead  them  to 
see  that  if  they  are  willing  to  do  as  much  for  the  Gospel  as  they  ODoe 
did  for  these  things,  it  will  not  require  a  veiy  large  company  of 
believers  to  attain  self-support. 

Bev.  William  Imbrie,  D.D.  : 

Dr.  Learned  is  perfectly  right.  It  sometimes  happens  at  home 
that  a  church  is  suddenly  brought  into  financial  straits  by  the 
removal  of  members  who  have  done  much  for  its  support  But  for 
two  reasons  the  churches  in  Japan  are  j^ocidiarly  liable  to  socB 
occurrences.  In  many  of  the  Japanese  churches,  the  chief  supporten 
have  been  officials,  or  officers  in  the  army  or  navy ;  and  these  are  the 
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very  ones  that  are  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  change  their  residences. 
But  "beaides  this,  especially  in  the  cities^  most  of  the  church  members 
are  not  the  old  residents  of  the  places ;  but  persons  who  have  come 
from  elsewhere,  often  for  a  more  or  less  temporary  sojourn.  Why 
this  is  so,  is  so  well  known  that  I  need  not  pause  to  explain  it.  The 
result  is  that  to  a  degree  that  is  not  foimd  in  most  places  at  home, 
members  of  the  churches  are  birds  of  passage.  I  know  of  a  church  that 
is  just  now  suffering  from  one  of  these  causes.  It  is  a  good  church 
that  for  several  years  has  been  entirely  self-supporting ;  but  under 
existing  conditions  the  people  can  not  pay  their  pastor  a  living  salary. 
If  the  mission  can  tide  it  over  the  present  difficulty,  the  pastor  can 
remain  and  work  to  bring  the  church  once  more  to  self-support ;  but 
if  the  mission  can  not  do  this,  the  pastor  must  go.  And  a  flock 
without  a  shepherd  is  as  badly  off  in  Japan  as  it  was  in  Judea. 

Mr.  Cary  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  churches  in 
general  are  not  advancing  to  self-support  so  rapidly  as  they  were  at 
the  time  of  the  last  General  Conference.  That  is  true,  but  there  is 
a  good  reason  for  it.  At  that  time,  and  for  a  number  of  years  after- 
vrairds,  there  was  a  great  wave  carrying  Christianity  on  its  crest. 
Men  flocked  into  the  churches,  and  churches  paid  their  pastors, 
twenty,  thirty,  even  forty  yen  a  month,  when  yen  were  worth  nearl}' 
twice  what  they  now  are.  The  question  of  self-support  was  solving 
itself;  and  if  that  state  of  things  had  continued,  the  question  would 
now  have  been  solved.  Then  came  what  we  commonly  speak  of  as 
the  Reaction  ;  and  churches  which  once  had  a  hundred  members  at 
present  may  not  have  more  than  thirty  or  forty.  The  problem  now 
presented  is  in  many  particulars  the  problem  of  the  down-town 
church  in  New  York.  The  chief  difference  is  that  in  New  York 
the  people  have  moved  from  down-town  to  up-town ;  in  Japan 
they  have  moved  out  of  the  Church  and  back  into  the  world. 

The  question  of  self-support  is  by  common  consent  one  of  the 
greatest  importance;  but  in  order  to  profitable  discussion  it  is 
essential  that  the  meaning  in  which  the  term  is  used  should  be 
clearly  defined.  In  fact,  it  is  employed  in  widely  differing  senses  ; 
and  this  has  been  at  home  the  occasion  of  much  misunderstanding. 
What  is  meant  by  a  self-supporting  church  ?     By  some  it  is  used  in 
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tho  sense  in  which  it  is  commonly  used.  A  self-supporting  chuicb 
is  a  church  that  maintains  a  building  fitted  for  its  needs^  pajB  a 
pastor  a  living  salary,  and  is  a  body  organized  for  work.  By  othen 
the  term  is  used  of  a  group  of  believers  without  most  of  the  helps  to 
Christian  living  that  call  for  Christian  giving,  provided  only  that 
they  receive  no  financial  aid  from  a  mission.  What  then  is  meaat 
by  the  expression,  a  self-supporting  church  ?  Until  the  meaning  of 
the  term  is  fixed;  discussion  is  not  intelligent  or  to  the  point 
Rt.  Rev.  W.  Awdry,  D.D. : 

There  is  great  need  to  press  forward  self-support ;  yet  it  may  be 
a  comfort  to  some  to  know  that  in  the  Australian  branch  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  the  two  dioceses  in  which  I  lately  mcule  enquiry,  8U{qport 
themselves  on  contributions  averaging  about  5  shillings  a  head  fiom 
man,  woman  and  child  among  the  church  members.  In  the  Nippon 
Sei  Kokwai  the  contributions  for  man,  woman  and  child  avenp 
just  over  half  that  sum,  while  the  average  income  of  the  Australuui 
and  his  cost  of  living  must  be  several  times  that  of  the  Japanese; 
Eacli  Japanese  Christian  therefore  is  contributing  much  more  in 
proportion  to  his  income  than  each  Australian,  and  it  is  not  his  want 
of  liberality,  but  the  smallness  of  the  congregations  at  this  earif 
stage  that  accounts  for  the  church  in  Japan  being  as  yet  so  far  fioii 
complete  self-support. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Pabshley: 

I  believe  in  apostolic  succession.     One  thing  that  the  aposiki 

believed  was  that  laymen  as  well  as  elders  and  deacons  have  part  in 

constituting  a  church.     I  protest  against  the  idea  that  a  body  of 

believers  must  have  a  paid  pastor  of  its  own  in  order  to  be  a  chmdt 

Rev.  T.  E.  Schumakeb: 

The  question  of  self-support  is  a  question  of  principle.  Tht 
principle  is  that  each  church  should  do  all  it  can  and  that  is  whalim 
want.  We  must  help  until  by  doing  this,  they  can  support  themaolitt 
Teach  giving  carefully.  In  the  New  Testament  there  is  little  of 
"Thou  Shalt''  and  "Thou  shalt  not."  Christ  had  a  better  mj 
than  that.  He  teaches  and  gives  the  Holy  Spirit  to  pron^it  die 
doing.     Cultivate  the  spiritual  life  of  the  churches  and  teai^  oaie* 
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fully  the  duty  of  giving  and  the  Holy  Spirit  will  load  them  to  giveu 
I  have  found  that  the  Japanese  are  willing,  provided  they  are  proper- 
ly taught  and  led. 

Rev.  Thtodoue  M.  MacNaiii: 
I  should  be  sorry  if  this  conference  diould  do  any  thing  to 
encouragey  on  the  basis  of  mere  theory,  the  withholding  of  necessary 
help.  There  is  a  church  in  an  iini)ortaut  place  near  Tokyo  which  was 
0elf-supp(Nrting  and  the  work  went  on  well.  But  some  of  the  chief 
sapporteis  died  and  some  moved  away  and  in  the  absence  of  others 
flufficiently  well  off  to  take  tlieir  places  financially  the  church  could 
no  longer  sustain  itself,  and  apj)ealed  to  our  mission  for  help.  Sliould 
we  in  such  a  case  refuse  the  funds,  and  thus  cripple  the  church  and 
seriously  limit  its  usefulness  ?  Cases  of  this  kind  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  I  should  be  very  sorry,  I  repeat,  to  have  anything  said  or 
done  here  that  might  lead  to  a  B4>ard's  or  a  Mission's  insisting  upon 
a  position  still  more  extreme  than  that  already  taken. 

Rev.  a.  a.  Bennett,  D.l). : 
I  beg  leave  in  this  connection  to  accentuate  the  need  of  a  deep 
spiritual  life  on  the  part  of  church  and  pastor — a  need  already 
referred  to  two  or  three  times  to-day.  There  is  no  surer  solution  of 
the  problem  of  self-support  tlian  by  the  infusion  of  8i)iritual  life. 
Tlie  sickly  church  and  tlie  one  not  answering  to  such  a  name  but 
marked  by  many  evidences  of  anaemia,  is  sure  to  find  self-support 
a  distasteful  problem  and  one  hard  to  grapple  with.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  proi)ortion  as  life  flows  in,  the  difficulty  of  consecrat- 
ing money  to  the  liord  becomes  less  and  less  apparent.  We  have  a 
little  band  of  believers — a  branch  of  our  Yokohama  church  at 
Kawasaki.  Some  years  ago,  with  considerable  self-sacrifice  they 
erected  a  very  simple  chapel  without  the  aid  of  mission  funds.  They 
did  not  purchase  the  land,  and  until  recently  have  not  felt  able  to 
pay  ground-rent.  Less  than  a  year  ago  one  of  the  most  spiritually 
minded  of  our  theological  students  went  there  as  their  preacher. 
Not  long  after,  the  believers  said  that  they  would  pay  their  ground 
rent.  Still  later  the  })reacher  told  me  that  he  would  not  need  his 
nlary  from  mission  money  as  the  believers  had  agreed  to  pay  him 
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eight  yen  a  month  for  the  support  of  himself  and  wife.  This  they 
have  continued  to  do.  This  last  Sunday  they  gave  me  the  mone; 
to  cover  my  expenses  there  for  communion  service,  saying  that  they 
had  determined  to  take  up  a  Sunday  collection  like  other  churches, 
and  to  give  it  month  by  month  to  pay  the  missionary's  expenses  when 
he  came  to  administer  the  ordinance.  This  little  body  of  believers 
does  not  practically  numl)er  more  than  eight  or  nine  poor  people,— « 
doctor  and  his  wife,  a  Japanese  tailor  and  his  wife,  a  blind  sham- 
pooer  {amma),  and  his  wife  and  two  or  three  other  women.  Tie 
self-sacrificing  conduct  and  faithful  preaching  of  Mr.  Mitamura  aw 
the  explanation  of  the  change,  and  his  deep  spirituality  is  the  key  to 
the  whole  matter. 

Rev.  Geo.  Allchin: 
Quoting  numbers  is  not  of  very  much  value  to  us.  Many  churches 
are  small  and  a  number  of  them  are  required  to  make  up  the 
numbers  of  one  large  church.  In  Osaka  there  are  26  preaching-places 
and  chiu-ches  but  only  seven  are  self-supporting,  and  about  half  of  all 
the  Christians  are  in  these  seven  churches. 

Rev.  Mr.  Yoshiyasu  Hiraiwa: 
I  am  now  working  in  Kofu  as  pastor  of  a  Methodist  chmck, 
which  was  not  a  self-supporting  oue  four  or  five  years  ago,  but  now 
gives  600  yen  to  the  pastor,  5  or  6  yen  for  miscellaneous  expenses  eveij 
month,  123  yen  this  year  to  the  missionary  society,  and  116  yen  for 
repairs.  All  depends  on  how  you  train  your  people.  MiBsionaiitf 
may  go  to  two  extremes  ;  they  may  injure  the  cause  of  self-support 
by  giving  too  much  help,  or  they  may  do  so  by  withdrawing  iht  hdp 
entirely.  The  tnie  way  is  to  give  help  in  a  moderate  and  encooiag- 
ing  way  and  to  train  the  i)eople. 

Rev.  J.  H.  DeForest,  D.D.  : 
We  have  12  stations  and  52  places  worked  by  pastors  or  evang- 
elists.    Only  five  give  nothing.       These  2000  Christians  altogether 
give  3500  yen.     We  have  just  asked  them  to  increase  to  5000L    If 
they  do  this  we  shall  soon  liave  many  more  self-supporting  chiirchf& 

Rkv.  H.  B.  Price  : 
Five  years  ago  our  mission  f>ai(l  pastors'  salary  and  house  rent 
for  our  church  in  Ko])e.     Now  the  church  is  entirely  self-supporting 
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Be  Filled  with  the  Spirit. 

Rev  Barclay  F.  Buxton,  0,  M.  S,,  Matsuye, 
Such  is  Ghxi's  command  to  each  one  of  ua.  One  who  fears  Him 
and  trembles  at  His  word,  cannot  but  seek  in  prayer  to  have  this 
fulfilled  in  him.  One  who  loves  Him  will  be  sure  to  desire  to  keep 
this  commandment  If  one  is  diligently  hearkening  to  His  voice  He 
18  sure  to  say  to  one, — "  I  will  send  the  Comforter  to  thee.  Open  thy 
mouth  wide,  and  I  will  fill  it.     Be  filled  with  the  Spirit'' 

This  is  Qod's  command.  It  is  not  left  to  our  choice  whether  wc 
will  be  filled  or  not.  It  i8  not  a  mere  privilege  which  we  may  enjoy 
or  not  according  to  our  tastes  or  convenience  or  training.  It  ought  to 
be  the  normal  Christian  life,  and  we  cannot  live  below  it  without 
gullying  His  glory  and  getting  eternal  loss.  And  more  than  that. 
It  is  Gtod's  command  which  no  one  can  neglect  without  being  disobed- 
ient to  Him.  Any  Christian  that  does  not  experience  the  fulness  of 
the  Spirit  is  unfaithful  to  His  Lord,  and  culpably  negligent  of  God's 
choicest  gift  of  grace.  When  Qod  is  inviting  him  to  come  and  enjoy 
the  heavenly  feast  now,  he  is  making  excuse  feeling  that  he  has  more 
important  matters  to  attend  to.  And  thus  he  is  unbelieving  toward 
Qod,  and  is  content  to  be  lukewarm  in  (Jod's  service,  when  he  might 
be  a  flame  of  fire. 

How  many  there  are  who  thus  stagnate  in  their  spiritual  lives, 
instead  of  stirring  themselves  up  to  lay  hold  of  all  that  God  has  to 
give  them  I  They  excuse  themselves  by  trying  to  believe  the  untruth 
that  they  received  all  that  there  is  to  receive  at  their  conversion  and 
00  they  argue  that  there  is  no  need  to  forget  past  blessings  and  reach 
forth  unto  things  that  they  as  yet  have  not  known.  And  so  they 
continue  weak  and  lifeless  in  soul,  content  with  the  remembrance  of 
pa8t  blessings,  instead  of  having  a  present  living  experience  of  grace  ; 
satisfied  with  the  outward  service  of  God,  but  with  no  life  and  |K)\vt;r 
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that  betoken  a  present  walk  with  God,  and  a  present  partaking  of  Kb 
grace. 

Well  may  we  search  our  own  hearts  in  this  matter,  and  judge 
ourselves  in  the  light  of  God.  Let  us  not  judge  of  what  it  is  to  bd 
filled  with  the  Spirit  by  our  own  past  experiences,  but  in  the  light  of 
God  let  us  try  to  discern  His  great  meaning.  In  that  light  we  cannot 
but  see  that  there  are  signs  everywhere  that  many  have  not  received 
the  fulness  of  the  Spirit.  What  feebleness  in  service  tliere  is  !  How 
much  labor  expend'id  with  little  or  no  fruit  in  the  conversion  of  aml& 
How  little  joy  in  prayer  1  or  power  to  pray  so  that  answers  are  reeeived ! 
How  little  divine  light  received  directly  through  the  word !  How 
Micah's  word  is  fulfilled, — ''  Night  shall  be  unto  you,  that  ye  shall  not 
have  a  vision.  Then  shall  the  seers  be  ashamed,  for  there  is  no  answer 
of  God."  (HI.  6,  7.)  How  little  mourning  over  sinners !  God  still 
calls  to  weeping  and  to  mourning  and  to  girding  on  of  sackcloth. 
How  little  such  deep  feeling  there  is  !  Oh  that  we  may  sec  the  povcrtj 
and  shallowness  of  much  that  is  called  Christian  life.  The  whole  of 
religion  is  love  and  yet  how  little  burning  love  there  is  either  towards 
God  or  towards  man.  Because  we  come  short  in  these  things,  God's 
holy  name  is  being  blasphemed  on  earth  through  us. 

Is  it  not  time  to  repent  and  seek  that  which  is  our  supreme  need 
— ^the  filling  of  the  Spirit  ?  Let  us  be  determined  to  seek  until  we 
find.  Let  us  not  dare  to  go  back  to  our  work  until  we  have  h&en 
baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.  God  has  given  us  ihii 
time  as  an  opportunity  of  repentance  and  of  reeeiving  new  life  and 
power.  Let  the  time  past  suffice  us  for  our  weakness  and  deadneai 
and  shortcoming.  Let  us  arise  and  shake  ourselves  from  the  dnst 
Let  us  be  willing  to  receive  Irom  God  this  choicest  gift  of  his  grace  to 
US — the  Holy  Spirit. 

There  is  one  great  hindrance  that  often  prevents  earnest  seeldng. 
And  that  is,  that  in  our  hearts  we  do  not  believe  that  we  can  be  holy. 
A  little  stirring  up  of  zeal  or  of  love  is  about  all  we  are  looting  for. 
A  deeper  peace  or  higher  joy  ie  sought,  but  a  real  holiness  is  not 
believed  in  and  therefore  not  sought.  And  even  when  one  is  intellec- 
tually convinced  by  the  word  of  God  that  God  calls  us  to  holinev, 
often  the  innate  unbelief  remains  deep  down  in  the  heart  which  mjs 
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**  impossible  for  me."  This  unbelief  will  only  disappear  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Grod  as  His  light  shines  on  Uie  promises.  Seek  it  there,  on 
yonr  knees.  Neither  receive  it  of  man,  neither  be  taught  it,  but 
xeoeive  it  by  the  revelation  of  the  Lord.  And  He  delights  to  impart 
it  to  a  soul  that  really  seeks  Him. 

If  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  in  to  dwell  in  any  heart,  the  main 
characteristic  of  that  life  will  be  holiness.  Holiness  is  more  than 
an  suppressed  and  kept  down.  That  is  virtue.  Holiness  impliasi  a 
dean  heart  from  which  filthiness  and  idols  have  been  removed  and 
the  old  man  absolutely  put  off.  It  implies  that  the  depths  ot  one's 
being  are  dean  as  well  as  the  surface. 

This  will  be  the  first  result  of  the  incoming  of  the  Spirit  of 
HcdinesSL  Many  make  a  mistake  there.  They  seek  the  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  that  they  may  have  power  in  service.  But  there  can- 
not be  real  power  unless  there  first  is  poverty.  And  purity  by  the 
Jidj  Spirit  ought  rather  to  be  sought  than  power. 

We  have  this  order  in  Ezekiel  XXXVI.  In  the  25th  verse  we 
have  God's  promise  ^*  I  will  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall 
be  clean.*'  And  then  in  the  27th  verse  "  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within 
y6iL"  First  purity  and  then  the  indwelling  Presence.  If  we  ignore 
this  order  our  search  will  FMlmbly  be  unsuccessful.  Do  we  really 
want  to  be  holy  ?  How  maqg^jqjjlj^  not  willing  really  to  be  dealt  with 
by  God  on  that  matter,  but  only  want  fovfar  that  will  make  them  suc- 
fOisflBfal  workers.  Such  do  not  receive^  for  God's  order  is  always,  first 
parity  and  then  power.  First  the  cleansing  from  all  sin  and  then  the 
Hdy  Ghost  taking  possession  of  his  prepared  temple. 

What  is  this  purity  that  is  so  essential.  It  is  heart-holiness,  with 
the  old  heart-corruption  removed  and  God's  new  creation  of  a  clean 
heart  received  (Eph.  4;24).  It  is  the  stony  heart  taken  away,  and  a  soft 
heart  of  flesh  given  instead  (Ezek.  36,26).  It  is  a  heart  circumcised/' 
that  is  to  say  from  which  sin  has  been  cut  off  (Col.  2.11.)  so  that  it 
can  love  Qoi.  with  all  thefaeart  and  soul  and  mind  (Dent.  30.6.).  It  is 
a  heart  whoee  eye  is  single,  so  that  it  is  full  of  light.  (Luke  11.  34,36). 
We  most  experience  this,  and  not  merely  know  about  it,  if  we  would 
see  God  (M[att  5.8)  and  receive  of  his  power.  This  needs  a  deep  re- 
p^itanoe  tliat  casts  all  8in  out  of  the  heart  as  well  as  out  of  the  life. 
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At  our  conversion  we  repented,  it  is  tnie ;  but  there  may  be  a  much 
deeper  repentance  needed.  God  often  in  his  word  calls  upon  hLs  owa 
people  to  repent.  If  there  has  not  been  truth  in  the  inward  parts,  and 
if  the  secret  thoughts  and  motives  have  not  been  pure  before  him,  he 
certainly  demands  repentance.  Then  he  is  prepared  to  put  his  lav 
in  our  hearts,  that  is  to  say,  to  make  the  deepest  tendencies  of  our 
nature  holy  instead  of  sin  as  they  are  by  nature,  thus  working  in  m 
even  to  will  of  his  good  pleasure.  He  will  take  away  the  filthinaai 
and  love  of  sin  (Ezek,  36,  25.)  and  give  us  clean  hearts  that  love  him 
and  delight  in  his  ways. 

Let  us  be  willing  that  he  should  do  this  for  us  so  that  all  our  heart 
and  life  is  conformed  to  his  holy  will.  But  this  will  mean  deep, 
thorough  work,  and  no  crying  *'  Peace,  peace ''  when  there  is  reallr 
no  peace.  It  means  that  all  idols  are  taken  away.  An  idol  is  neco- 
sarily  something  that  we  love  and  adore  and  can  argue  for.  It  if 
sure  to  be  hard  to  give  it  up.  But  if  there  is  anything  that  is  as  s 
cloud  between  you  and  God  or  hinders  your  walk  with  Qt>d,  cast  it  off 
Be  real  with  God.  Let  nothing  unholy  remain  to  defile  the  temple 
of  the  living  God. 

Then  the  great  idol,  self,  which  provokes  God  to  jealousy  (Ezek. 
8.5.)  in  so  many  lives^  must  be  cast  AMrn.  It  b  hard  to  die  to  onA 
own  advantage  and  good  name  and  ^NMnres.  It  is  hard  to  surrender 
one's  will.  Yet  this  is  the  only  path  to  blessing.  Do  you  remember 
how  tenderly  Paul  deals  with  the  Corinthians  in  this  matter  in  the 
IV th  chapter  of  the  first  epistle.  ^  Ye  are  full,  ye  are  rich,  ye  have 
reigned  as  kings'  he  says — '  Ye  are  wise,  ye  are  strong,  ye  are  hoi«^ 
able.'  But,  he  implies,  you  must  come  down  from  all  that,  and  take 
your  place  with  us  apostles  as  emptied  ones,  if  you  want  blesring.  It 
must  be  no  more  this  Christianised  self,  but  a  death  whk)h  hringi 
us  to  the  end  of  all  that  self  can  hide  in,  or  exalt  itself  over,  so  that 
Christ  alone  may  be  exalted. 

Repentance  means  also  that  all  the  dark  hidden  ohamben  of  Ae 
heart  and  of  the  mind  have  been  searched  out — (Ezek.  8.  9— 12)^ 
those  chambers  of  imagery  wherein  so  much  goes  on  that  is  abominatioii 
to  a  holy  God.  It  means  that  all  the  secret  longings,  and  disaatkbo- 
tions,  and  murmurings  against  God  and  frettiogs  have  been  whoHf 
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surrendered  and  that  one's  sonl  is  quieted  before  Gk)d,  and  ready  ta 
accept  His  will  and  choice  in  every  matter.  It  means  that  all  worldly 
ide&^iy  and  impure  thoughts  are  surrendered  to  Him  to  deal  with  and 
to  destroy. 

It  means  that  God  is  put  first  in  the  outward  conduct  of  one's 
life.  His  will  is  accepted  as  final  in  little  things  and  in  great,  in  easy 
things  and  in  difficult.  The  home  and  the  life  are  regulated  so  that 
they  bring  in  the  highest  interest  to  Him.  One  is  not  content  with 
gaining  five  pounds,  when  there  is  another  way  of  gaining  ten,  though 
harder. 

Such  is  a  real  repentance — a  real  surrender  to  God.  Who  then 
is  willing  thus  deeply  to  repent,  and  thus  really  to  surrender  to  Gted 
that  He  may  be  all  in  all  to  him  ?  Thus  cleanse  yourselves,  and  He 
will  dwell  in  you,  and  walk  in  you.  Thus  sanctify  yourselves  and  the 
Lord  will  be  able  to  bestow  a  blessing  upon  you  and  work  mightily  in 
you.  Yet  it  is  just  here  that  there  is  deep  conflict  in  the  experiences 
of  most  souls  1  How  they  wrestle  against  God,  not  prepared  wholly 
to  go  His  way,  and  be  all  for  Him  !  It  is  sure  to  be  hard  to  die  unless 
we  have  a  clear  sight  of  the  glory  that  is  coming,  and  the  infinite 
worth  of  the  blessing  that  God  has  to  bestow.  But  let  the  work  be 
thorough.  Do  not  yield  in  the  conflict.  Dig  deep.  Let  there  be  a 
real  repentance  and  a  real  cleansing  of  yourself  from  all  sin  and  a  real 
death.  Be  determined  that  your  inmost  heart  shall  be  put  right  for 
God,  so  that  every  thought  shall  be  in  obedience  4o  Him. 

And  then  Gk)d  will  do  what  you  cannot  do.  He  will  cleanse  tlia 
depths  of  your  heart.  As  you  make  an  end  of  sinning,  He  will  make 
an  end  of  sin.  He  will  create  a  clean  heart  and  a  new  spirit  even  the 
new  man  which  is  after  His  own  image.  He  will  save  to  the  utter- 
most from  unrighteousness  and  uncleanness  and  ungodliness. 

And  He  will  give  the  witness  that  it  is  done.  He  delights  to 
say  even  now  to  a  soul  ^'  Thine  iniquity  is  taken  away,  and  thy  sin 
purged."  ^<  I  have  caused  thine  iniquity  to  pass  from  thee,  and  I  wi]) 
clothe  thee  with  change  of  rain^ent."  That  witness  of  Qod  brings 
one  confidence,  assurance.  When  that  is  given  faith  beoomes  know* 
ledge,  and  one  knows  God  has  cleansed  one.  This  is  armour  for  the 
scnil,  as  we  are  bidden  '*  Arm  yourselves  with  the  same  mind  "  (I  Pet. 
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4,  1 — 3),  that  is  with  the  assurance  tluit  }'oii  have  ceased  from  rin. 
"  For  the  time  past  of  our  life  may  suffice  us'* — ^yes,  indeed — "  to  have 
walked  '^  in  sins  and  short  comings  and  defilements.  Arm  youmelveii 
with  this  determination  that  in  the  jwwer  of  the  cross,  you  will  live 
no  bnger  the  rest  of  your  time  in  the  flesh  to  the  lusts  of  men  bnt  to 
the  will  of  Gk)d.  Thus  reckon  yourself  dead  to  sin.  Accept  that 
position  and  live  it  out.  As  you  obey  God  and  believe,  He  makes  it 
true,  and  you  know  that  you  are  indeed  dead  unto  sin. 

And  thus  in  the  power  of  the  cross,  we  die.  The  past  is  under 
the  blood.  It  is  gone.  New  life  is  ours,  even  the  resurrection  life 
of  Jesus,  by  which  we  can  henceforth  live  not  unto  ouraelves.  but 
unto  him,  even  in  the  depths  of  our  l)eing,  and  by  which  we  can 
conquer,  treading  under  foot  the  world  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 

Oh  the  joy  of  being  thus  cleansed  from  sin  !  Oh  the  blessad 
liberty  and  fellowship  with  God  and  with  men  !  One  cannot  but 
tell  out  what  one  has  found,  and  glorify  him  who  saves  to  the 
uttermost  He  has  ciured  the  secret  source  of  eviL  He  has  given 
his  own  purity,  and  one  cannot  but  make  known  his  deeds  and  talk 
of  all  his  wondrous  works. 

Yet  one  may  have  experienced  all  that,  and  not  be  filled  with 
the  Spirit  The  unclean  spirit  may  be  blessedly  cast  out.  The 
heart  may  be  really  swept  clean  and  garnished  with  grace,  and  jet 
there  may  be  no  resident  Holy  Spirit  (Matt  12.  43).  In  the  36th 
of  Ezekiel,  after  the  cleansing  from  all  filthiness  and  all  idols,  and 
the  clean  heart  given,  we  have  the  promise  of  his  personal  presence. 
The  cleansing  from  sin  is  only  a  negative  blessing.  Here  is  the 
positive  side  ot  it, — God  the  Holy  Ghost  taking  up  his  abode  in  the 
temple  prepared  for  him. 

Thus  only  does  one's  heart  become  a  temple,  when  it  is  occupied 
by  God  Himself.  There  may  lie  a  building  after  the  {lattem  of  a 
temple,  and  used  for  praise  and  worship,  but  it  is  not  a  teiqpk 
unless  Gkxl  Himself  has  taken  it  as  his  abiding  place.  And  so  it  » 
with  our  hearts.  That  one  only  has  a  right  to  the  name  of  a  tempk 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  where  the  Divine  Occupant  is  really  in  possesfflon, 
and  revealing  himself.  Let  us  take  care  that  we  receive  liim.  If 
he  has  cleansed  you  from  all  sin,  seek  from  him  this  nianifestatioa 
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of  his  px68ence  in  your  heart — that  you  niay  be  oonscious  that  he  ha5i 
oome,  and  come  to  abide,  and  to  rule  everything.  His  presence 
bringa  deepest  fellowship  with  God,  and  enables  one  to  walk  in  the 
light.  His  presence  brings  joy,  and  peace,  and  meekness.  His 
presence  separates  one  from  the  world  and  from  sin.  His  presence  h 
our  power  for  service  and  the  means  whereby  we  can  convict  others 
iuid  lead  them  to  the  Lord  Jesus. 

The  Lord  wliom  ye  seek  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple 
^Mat.  3,  1),  behold  he  shall  come,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  But 
who  may  abide  the  day  of  his  coming :  for  he  is  like  a  refiner's  fire, 
And  he  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver^  and  he  shall  purify 
the  sons  of  Iievi  that  they  may  ofifer  unto  the  Lord  an  offering  in 
Tighteonsness.  Then  shall  their  offering  be  pleasant  unto  the  Lonl, 
and  their  livi«  and  service  acceptable  unto  him.  This  is  what  John 
<quoted  and  what  he  meant  when  ho  said,  pointing  to  Jesus,—"  This 
is  he  who  bai)tizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire." 

How  shall  we  seek  so  that  God  the  Holy  Ghost  be  thus  revealed 
within  ?  The  way  that  the  early  disciples  sought  the  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  clearly  shown  us  in  Acts  I  and  IL  There  we  may 
see  how  we  tvx)  may  seek  and  obtain.  The  great  thiug  that  i.s 
emphasized  is  that  they  came  together  to  pray.  It  is  helpful  to  heivr 
addresses,  and  testimonies,  to  search  the  scriptures  and  to  quote  the 
promises,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  disciples  had  all  such  exer- 
cises at  their  meetings.  But  their  main  object  was  prayer.  They 
were  coming  into  God's  presence  by  the  Blood  that  had  newly  been 
shed:  They  were  penetrating  for  the  first  time  through  the  veil  into 
the  Holiest.  They  were  kneeling  at  the  footstool  of  the  Throne,  and 
they  knew  that  their  Lord  was  seated  upon  it.  That  is  still  the  only 
place  to  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  It  is  only  the  one  who  comes  in 
there  by  prayer  that  can  receive  that  living  baptism  from  the  hands 
of  his  Lord.  The  lamps  of  fire  which  are  the  Holy  Ghost  are  burn- 
ing before  the  Throne,  and  one  who  would  be  baptized  with  fire  can 
only  obtain  it  there. 

In  what  spirit  did  they  come  together  for  prayer  ?  First  of  all, 
they  were  doubtless  deeply  convicted  about  the  pad.  They  now 
realized  the  glory  and  (xodhead  of  Christ  as  never  before.     They 
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nndowtood  something  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission  upon  earth. 
And  as  they  thought  of  their  three  years  with  him,  they  miist  have 
l^on  overwhelmed  with  all  their  blindness  and  darkness  of  heart 

They  must  have  been  deeply  convinced  of  all  they  had  missed, 
that  they  might  have  had.  They  would  bewail  the  coldness  of  their 
love  towards  him,  and  their  lack  of  confidence  in  his  power.  Thqf 
would  see  how  they  had  limited  him  and  hindered  the  bestowal  of 
his  light  and  blessing  upon  them.  No  doubt  they  humbled  themselves 
before  God,  and  each  other  and  confessed  their  sins. 

That  is  the  spirit  in  which  to  seek  the  baptism  of  the  H0I7 
Ghost.  Realize  your  unljelief  in  the  past — for  though  this  mighty 
gift  might  have  been  yours  all  the  time,  by  unbelief  you  have  not 
received.  Confess  your  unbelief  and  repent  of  it.  Realize  all  that 
you  have  lost  in  the  past,  of  fellowship  with  God,  and  the  knowledge 
of  him,  and  light  and  revelation  imparted  directly  to  you.  Moon 
over  all  the  loss,  and  be  determined  to  have  all  that  God  can  give 
you.  Mourn  over  your  unfaithfulness  and  hypocrisies  and  failures  • 
and  sins,  your  lack  of  spiritual  power  in  bringing  souls  to  a  decision 
for  Christ,  your  coldness  in  prayer,  your  dimness  of  vision  in  the 
word  and  in  the  things  of  God,  your  past  impurity,  unholiness  dis- 
obedience, ingratitude,  your  shrinking  from  the  cross,  your  cleaving 
to  the  world.  And  see  that  it  all  need  not  have  been.  You  xn^it 
all  the  time  have  been  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  been  a  joy  to 
God«  You  might  all  the  time  have  been  a  winner  of  souls  in  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  and  from  you  might  have  flowed  fwth 
rivers  of  living  water.  Go  over  all  this  on  your  knees  before  Goi 
Turn  to  him  with  all  your  heart,  and  with  fasting  and  with  weeping 
and  with  mourning ;  and  rend  your  hearts  and  turn  unto  the  Loid 
your  God.     Let  there  be  a  true  spirit  of  humiliation  and  contritiQn. 

Second.  Realize  the  ivipwiance  and  value  of  this^ft.  It 
was  everything  to  the  disciples  to  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thej 
were  useless  to  God  and  to  man  till  he  had  come.  And  it  ia  eveiy- 
thing  to  us  too.  Nothing  else  will  supply  our  need.  No  eduoatioii, 
no  morality,  no  knowledge  of  the  way  of  salvation,  no  natural  abilitT 
will  supply  the  need.  If  we  are  to  be  witnesses  of  the  Lord  Jeeoi, 
and  winners  of  souls  we  must  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghort.  Let 
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ns  feel  the  awful  importance  of  this.  There  was  a  time  when  God' 
told  Moses  that  he  conld  not  go  any  further  with  the  children  of 
Israel  (Ex.  32.34).  Moses  saw  that  if  God  did  not  go  with  them 
they  would  lose  all  that  was  of  value  and  become  just  like  any  other 
people.  And  he  laid  hold  of  God  in  mighty  prayer  till  God  promised 
he  would  still  come  into  their  midst  (Ex.  33.14).  That  God  the  Holy 
Ohost  should  dwell  in  your  midst  is  everything  to  you.  Without 
that  you  lose  all  that  is  most  of  value  to  you,  and  just  settle  down 
into  the  condition  of  any  ordinary  religious  worker.  You  must  have 
this.  See  the  vast  need.  And  lay  hold  of  God  till  he  does  consent 
and  does  come,  and  abide  within  you. 

Let  us  f?ec  also  the  intrinsic  value  of  this  gift.  It  is  the  most 
pTQcious  gift  that  God  has  to  give.  He  will  not  give  it  to  any  soul 
that  does  not  appreciate  its  value.  This  is  his  pearl  of  great  price. 
Axe  you  willing  to  sell  out  all  other  pearls,  and  all  else  that  you  may 
obtain  ?  Only  such  a  soul  does  obtain,  for  God  will  not  give  this 
choice  pft  except  to  one  who  values  it  enough  to  pay  the  price.  Do 
you  thus  value  it  ?  Are  you  thus  hungering  and  thireting  after  God 
the  Holy  Ghost  ?  If  so,  you  are  one  with  the  disciples  in  the  Upper 
Hoom,  and  you  with  them  shall  receive^  and  be  satisfied. 

Thirdly,  Seek,  prepared  to  go  with  Gk)d  all  the  way.  K  we  are 
fleeldng  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  our  own  joy  or  satisfaction  or 
flocoess  in  service  we  shall  not  obtain.  To  be  baptized  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  means  a  deeper  union  with  Christ  in  suffering  and  cross-bear- 
ing than  ever  before.  The  joy  he  gives  is  that  of  the  cross.  The 
power  we  partake  of  is  power  to  bear  shame  and  reproach  for  his 
name's  sake,  and  the  salvation  of  sinners.  It  is  power  for  aggressive 
aervlce  and  not  merely  for  quiet  shining  for  him.  If  tlie  Holy  Ghost 
takes  possession  of  one,  he  wants  to  carry  one  forth  into  the  battle, 
to  lift  up  a  standard  for  God.  Let  us  not  shrink  back.  One  filled 
with  the  Spirit  lives  for  eternity,  and  fills  up  that  which  is  behind 
of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  on  earth.  Let  us  really  lay  all  upon  the 
altar,  prepared  to  go  all  lengths  with  God.  If  not,  though  we  may 
wait  upon  God  and  cry  to  him  we  shall  not  receive  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  But  if  any  souls  thus  draw  back,  God  has  no  pleasure 
in  them.    They  are  sent  empty  away,  because  they  have  not  beea 
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willing  to  pay  the  price,  nor  to  suffer  the  consequences.  Let  us  be 
determined  this  morning  that  it  shall  not  be  so  with  us.  Be  deter- 
mined to  have  this  supreme  gift,  cost  what  it  may  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  shall  come  upon  you,  and  you  shall  be  mightily  aud  gloriously 
filled. 

Seek  in  this  spirit,  and  you  shall  obtain.  God's  going  forth  is 
prepared  as  the  morning — ^that  is  to  say, — ^the  coming  of  the  Holy 
•  Ghost  to  the  soul  that  seeks  him  is  just  as  certain  as  tlie  coming  of 
the  dawn.  Seek,  confident  thai  he  is  coming,  and  that  you  shall 
obtain.  God  doesi  not  stir  up  our  hopes  and  our  prayers  merely  that 
we  may  have  a  high  ideal,  but  that  we  may  obtain  that  which  we 
long  for.  The  di6cix>les  asked  till  they  received.  Satan  doubtlea 
put  all  sorts  of  hindrances  and  fears  aud  distractions  in  their  way. 
He  suggested  all  sorts  of  subtle  temptations  to  allure  them  from  their 
position  of  faith  and  expectation.  But  they  would  not  be  distnict«iL 
Tliey  still  waited,  until  they  obtained. 

Tliey  were  not  allured  away  by  other  duties  and  other  carei 
They  were  not  discouraged  by  the  delay.  They  saw  the  g«)al  aad 
made  for  that,  to  obtain  the  prize  of  the  crown  of  the  anointing  of 
tlie  Holy  Ghost.  Thus  they  waited  and  prayed.  You  may  be  fiure 
that  there  were  no  shallow,  wordy  flowery  prayers  for  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  mean  nothing,  and  nothing  comes  of  them.  There  was 
real  taking  of  heaven  by  force.  There  was  the  self-abasement  and 
confession  that  God  rejoices  in.  There  was  the  earnestness  and  holy 
excitement  which  stirs  itself  up  to  lay  hold  of  God.  There  wm 
boldness  and  holy  confidence,  that  comes,  not  as  a  beggar  that  has 
no  right  to  any  mercy,  but  as  a  buyer  who  knows  what  he  want^ 
and  goes  to  get  it. 

Thus  have  you  prayed  for  him  ?  How  few  have  really  put  God 
to  the  test  in  this  matter.  How  many  there  are  who  aay,  "I 
have  sought  the  blessing,  but  did  not  obtain,  and  now  I  do  not  cue 
much  about  it  My  brother,  you  have  not  really  sought  as  wrl! 
blessing  should  l)e  sought.  You  have  not  really  agonized  for  it 
prepared  to  cry  to  God  till  you  are  filial.  And  so,  no  wonder  that 
•God  i-efused  you  and  you  got  notliing.  How  God  complains,  thai 
though  there  are  many  that  feel  their  weakness  and  impurity  thele  is 
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'*  none  that  stirreth  up  himself  to  lay  hold ""  (Is.  64.7).    Who  will! 
thus  arouse  himself?     Who  will  be^n  to  pray* 

For  those  who  ask  do  receive.  The  Holy  Ghost  came.  He  ■ 
came  then  and  he  comes  now  wherever  he  finds  a  prepared  heart 
willing  to  sell  out  all  else  to  receive  him.  And  his  coming  is  no 
vagne  matter,  so  that  one  is  not  quite  sure  whether  he  has  come  or 
not.  He  witnesses  with  our  spirits  that  he  is  there.  The  tokens  of 
his  presence  are  sure  to  be  given.  There  is  a  settled  peace,  and 
purity,  a  holy  joy  in  fellowship  with  Gk)d,  an  assurance  that  "  My 
Beloved  is  mine  and  I  am  His.'* 

There  is  a  fear  and  awe  before  Glod,  which  makes  one  afraid  to 
8in.  One  dreads  lest  the  temple  of  God  should  be  defiled,  and  his 
glory  hidden,  which  he  has  revealed  within  one.  One's  desire  is 
only  to  please  him  whose  tender  love  one  has  begun  to  know. 

There  in  also  a  deeper  joy  in  prayer  than  ever  before,  and  an 
access  to  God  which  makes  prayer  a  real  time  of  communion  and 
fellowship.  Such  can  intercede  for  others  and  obtain  what  they 
ask.  They  obtain  fresli  promises  by  prayer  continually.  And  in 
prayer  they  are  often  again  filled  with  the  Spirit,  in  deeper  and 
deeper  measure. 

And  they  have  light  on  the  Word.  The  Bible  is  a  new  book  to 
thorn.  God  speaks  to  them  through  it,  and  shows  them  hidden  depths 
and  treasures  of  his  grace.  This  was  the  one  special  effect  that  the 
Lord  promised  in  His  last  discourse, — "  The  Si)irit  shall  lead  you  into 
all  truth/' — "  He  shall  take  of  the  things  of  God  and  show  them  unto 
you/' — "  He  will  show  you  things  to  come."  And  those  to  whom 
the  Comforter  has  come  experience  this.  They  are  taught  of  him 
and  need  not  that  any  man  teach  them.  Day  by  day  they  gather 
manna  from  heaven  to  eat.  Morning  by  morning  their  ears  are 
opened  to  hear  his  word,  as  a  disciple  who  sits  at  his  feet. 

And  they  have  a  deep  conviction  that  there  h  still  more  to  follow. 
They  know  that  as  yet  they  have  not  apprehended  that  for  which 
they  were  apprehended  of  Christ  They  long  to  lay  hold  of  deeper 
tlui^  They  pray  on  that  they  may  know  the  length  and  breadth 
and  height  and  depth,  and  cannot  be  satisfied  until  they  have  come  to 
the  fall  mcasnre  of  the  stature  of  Christ,  filled  with  His  fulness. 

And  tfcey  have  power  as  they  speak  for  God.    Their  words  are 
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ffire  that  burns  into  the  hearts  of  their  hearers.  They  speak  in  demon- 
stration of  the  Spirit  and  of  power.  Men  are  convicted  and  turn  to 
'  Qod  through  them.  There  is  no  more  weakness  and  unprofitablenen 
in  their  work.  There  is  convicting  power  !  Christ  is  lifted  up  before 
sinners,  and  they  must  decide  for  or  against  Him.  Not  only  is  the 
truth  preached,  but  it  is  preached  in  a  pointed  way  and  there  is  poictr 
that  carries  it  home  to  the  hearts  of  sinners. 

Such  are  the  effects  of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  There 
is  no  vagueness  or  indefiniteness  about  these  effects  It  is  easy  there- 
fore to  judge  whether  one  has  received  the  Pentecostal  blessing  or  not 
and  whether  one  is  really  a  member  of  this  disi)ensation  or  whether 
after  all,  one  is  only  living  us  an  Old  Testament  saint.  God  has  xmk 
this  matter  so  clear  in  His  word  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  and  eren 
a  fool  need  not  err  in  His  way  of  holiness. 

What  shall  we  say  to  these  things?  The  promise  is  to  yoa 
See  that  you  refuse  not  Him  that  speaketh.  I  believe  that  Grod  \m 
summoned  us  together  here  in  order  that  He  may  impart  this  gift.  I 
have  an  awful  dread  lest  some  should  be  sent  empty  away  fromthii 
Conference  having,  it  may  be,  received  much  instruction,  many  new 
ideas,  a  broader  mind  in  many  ways,  but  not  having  received  the  one 
thing,  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  shall  all  be  eternally  betta 
or  worse  for  this  gathering.  When  Grod  brought  the  children  of  Ind 
to  the  borders  of  the  land  of  blessing  it  was  of  infinite  oonseqoeiMi 
to  themselves  and  to  God's  glory,  whether  they  went  up  to  poflBea  it| 
or  turned  aside  to  live  on  as  they  always  had.  Do  not  let  doi 
opportunity  slip.  God  has  brought  us  very  near  to  receiving  Pen- 
tecostal power.  The  only  hope  for  Japan  is  that  the  workers  shaO  b 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost:  so  that  their  eyes  shall  see  spiritol 
sights  which  others  do  not  Fee,  and  their  ears  hear  the  ciying  rf 
famishing  hearts,  till  they  feel  as  if  they  could  go  and  do  aoythiag 
that  sinners  might  be  saved. 

Shall  this  be  the  result  of  this  gathering  for  you?  FearM, 
such  a  wondrous  provision  having  been  made,  any  of  you  should  tarn 
short  of  it.  Draw  near  io  full  ^surrender  even  now.  Let  go  all  tint 
has  hindered.  Cut  off  the  right  hand  if  need  be.  And  let  yoor 
heart  go  out  to  God  in  faith  and  love  that  receives  from  Him.  ^jA 
even  here,  and  even  now,  even  you  shall  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
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Rev.  E.  H.  Vandyke,  j\L  P.  M.,  Shizuoka. 

During  the  last  six  or  eight  years  the  subject  of  Self-Support  in 
mission  bands  and  churches  has  increasingly  engaged  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  best  friends  of  Foreign  Missions  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  vital  and  burning  questions  in  the  Science  of 
Missions.  By  what  means  can  we  most  effectually  imbue  Japanese 
Christians  with  the  principles  of  self-support?  How  can  we  best  in- 
culcate in  our  Churches  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  in  matters  of  finance  ? 
These  are  questions  constantly  revolving  themselves  in  the  minds  of 
every  wide-awake  lover  of  missions.  It  is  therefore  supremely  fitting 
that  this  subject  be  given  due  consideration  by  this  the  largest  and 
most  auspicious  Mission  Council  ever  convoked  in  this  Empire.  But 
let  us  approach  the  subject  reverently ;  yea,  lest  haply  we  do  despite 
to  Him  who  alone  can  instruct  us,  let  us  remove  the  shoes  of  our  carnal 
mind  and  tread  softly  for  it  is  hallowed  ground. 

Clearing  the  Maze. — There  seems  to  be  a  great  variety  and  lati- 
tude, and  consequent  confusion,  in  the  common  use  of  the  term  Self- 
Snpport  Thus  in  the  study  of  the  subject  before  us  it  is  of  first 
importance  that  we  fix  definitely  in  our  minds  what  we  mean  when 
we  use  the  term.  I  know  of  a  sister  denomination  according  to  whose 
mission  policy  a  church  which  bears  all  its  local  and  current  expenses, 
and  pays  a  certain  specified  amount  on  pastor's  salary,  is  called  and 
reporttd  a  self-supporting  church  ;  while  as  to  fact,  the  Mission  grants 
to  such  self-supporting  (?)  churches  a  monthly  subsidy  of  from  five  to 
twenty  five  yen.  Is  this  the  kind  of  self-support  we  have  in  mind  ? 
Again  there  are  other  churches  in  Japan  which  seem  to  have  reached 
what  they  call  self-support  by  effectually  doing  away  with  nearly 
every  element  of  church  life  requiring  a  support.  Is  this  what  is 
meant  by  self-support?  The  work  among  the  Karens  of  Bassein, 
Burmah  under  the  leadership  of  that  mighty  man  of  Cod,  Elisha  Litsh- 
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field  Abbott,  is  justly  highly  eulogized  and  held  up  by  some  as  a  model 
in  self-support ;  yet,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  schools  which  formed  the 
nurseries  out  of  which  this  great  movement  grew,  were  both  fonoded 
and  sustained,  for  a  goodly  number  of  years  at  least,  by  mission  funds: 
I  ask  again,  is  this  what  we  mean  by  self-support  ?  In  recent  yean 
much  agitation  and  inquiry  in  mission  circles  has  been  created  by  the 
work  and  writings  of  the  late  and  much  revered  Dr.  J.  L.  Nevitis  who 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  conceived  and  elaborated  a  *'New 
Metliod  " — a  novel  and  economic  scheme  of  mission  work  ;  proclaimed 
far  and  wide  as  the  "  Self-Support  Method,'*  since  it  seeks  to  thiofr 
the  whole  weight  and  responsibility  of  propagandism  upon  the  natives 
at  their  own  charge?,  with  little  provision  for  a  trained  leadenhip. 
J5ut  Dr.  C.  W.  Mateer,  for  25  years  a  friend  and  colaborer  of  Dr. 
Nevius,  in  his  review  of  "  Methods  of  Mission  Work  *'  publidied  in 
the  "  Chinese  Recorder ''  is  authority  for  saying  that  when  Dr.  Nevin 
turned  his  work  over  to  the  Mission  and  retired  from  the  active  stfvice, 
it  was  in  a  '^  critical  condition  '' ;  that  it  was  evident  to  those  who 
knew  the  real  situation  that  different  methods  must  be  at  onoo  in- 
stituted if  the  work  wjvs  to  be  preserved  from  disastrous  disintegra- 
tion. Is  it  then  the  Nevius  system  we  have  in  mind  when  we  speak 
of  self-support  ? 

Dr.  H.  G.  Underwood  and  his  colaborers  in  Corea,  have  develop- 
ed a  work  which  must  provoke  our  admiration  if  not  even  our  envj. 
Out  of  188  organized  churches,  186  are  reported  as  "  entirely  aelf-gt^ 
jxnting.^^  A  review  of  this  work  was  presented  to  the  recent  Bcn- 
nienioal  Conference  in  New  York  under  the  attractive  heading,  "An 
Object  Lesson  in  Self-Support,"  and  seems  to  have  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  that  iKxly  ;  and  yet,  if  I  mistake  not,  not  one  of  those  188 
**  Entirely  SelJ-Suppoiiing  "  churches  maintains  a  regular  and  settled 
pastorate.  Is  this  then  the  kind  of  self-supix)rt  we  are  to  fix  upon  ai 
our  ideal  ?  I  trow  not.  I  am  not  criticising.  These  incidents  have 
not  been  cited  in  the  spirit  of  criticism.  I  recognize  the  fact  tW 
while  there  is  but  one  Spirit  and  one  Tjord,  there  are  "  diversitiei  of 
administrations  *'  adapted  to  various  lands  in  the  various  stages  of 
tlieir  development.  My  object  is  to  get  at  a  clear  and  satisfactory  defini- 
tion of  self-support.     A  definition  that  we  can  all  aca^pt  as  standard, 
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fix  as  the  goal,  ihe  finis  of  missioii  enterprise ;  and  also  to  fix  the  fact 
firmly  in  our  minds  that  in  our  common  nomenclature  of  missions, 
the  term  Self-Support  is  used  only  in  a  relative  or  restricted  sense. 
For  how  can  there  be  absolute  self-support  in  minion  work  ?  Does 
not  the  very  word  mission  preclude  such  an  idea?  When  an 
enterprise  becomes  absolutely  self-supporting,  does  it  not  from  that 
pcunt  cease  to  be  a  misfdon  enterprise  ?  What  therefore  we  commonly 
call  self-support  in  missions  represents  the  operation  of  a  jo^unctp/e  ; 
not  the  thing  itself,  but  an  attempt  to  reach  it ;  or  at  best,  an  a{>- 
proximatiou.  What  then  is  self-support,  and  what,  a  self-supporting 
church  ?  Or  in  other  words,  what  is  the  ultimate  object  and  aim  of 
missionary  labor  in  reference  to  any  particular  land  or  people  ?  Must 
not  the  answer  be,  to  establish  in  that  land  an  absolutely  self-maintain- 
ing, self-governing,  and  self-propagating  church:  no  transplanted 
exotic,  but  growing  naturally  from  the  native  soil  and  drawing  its  life 
from  its  own  roots  ?  I  trust  so.  Having  thus  reached  a  clear  view  of 
the  object  before  ua,  let  us  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  best  means 
of  attaining  it. 

Right  use  of  Money  and  Native  Agency. — That  a  too  free  use  of 
mission  funds  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  in  a  hasty  and  unfor- 
tunate selection  of  native  agents  as  evangelists  and  pastors  have  had 
an  injurious  effect  upon  the  work  in  general,  and  in  many  instances 
cut  the  nerves  of  effort  leading  to  self-support,  is  beyond  all  question. 
That  a  strong  and  natural  reaction  has  set  in,  is  equally  true.  But 
allowing  ourselves  to  become  over-alarmed,  is  there  not  serious  danger 
of  being  carried  to  the  other  extreme  ?  Is  not  the  steadiest  spot  in  a 
siiip  its  center  ?  Is  not  the  safest  position  the  mean  between  two 
extremes  ?  Because  an  infant  loses  its  appetite  from  being  over  fed, 
shall  we  abandon  it  to  its  own  resources  ?  Because  in  some  instances 
the  churches  we  have  built,  being  too  large,  too  expensive,  or  too 
foreign  in  their  construction,  have  benumbed  the  incentives  of  the 
natives  toward  self-support,  shall  we  cease  altogether  to  build  or  assist 
in  building  churches  and  chapels  with  mission  funds,  and  say  to  the 
infant  church, — Provide  thou  thine  own  houses  of  worship,  such  as  thy 
goal  loveth  and  according  to  a  plan  that  seemeth  to  thee  good  ?  Be^ 
cause  some  natives  called  by  men  but  not  of  Gk)d  to  be  evangelists  and 
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pastors  have  proven  themselves  unworthy^  impartiug  to  those  among 
whom  they  labored  a  mercenary  spirit  and  thus  blocidng  the  progrw 
of  self-support,  shall  we  say  to  the  native  churches, — "  Go  therefore 
now^.  and  work ;  for  there  shall  no  straw  be  given  you,  yet  diall  ye 
deliver  the  tale  of  brick  "  ?  Will  not  the  inevitable  resalt  be,  bricks 
without  straw,  a  body  devoid  of  that  cohesive  element,  the  verj"  boue 
•and  einew,  necessary  alike  for  its  defence  as  for  vigorous  and  aggressive 
effort  ?  Is  there  no  mean  between  excessive  help  and  an  impracticable 
demand  for  self-reliance  ? 

One  high  in  authority  in  mission  circles  at  liome,  writing  on  tht; 
subject  of  self-support,  quotes  with  approval  the  statement  that,  '  The 
English  pound  and  the  American  dollar  have  done  more  harm  to  the 
cause  of  missions  than  all  other  obstacles  combined.'  To  me  this  state- 
ment seems  to  be  both  untrue  and  pernicious.  Let  that  sentiment 
prevail  at  home,  and  there  is  no  mistaking  the  result  It  is  not  the 
pound  or  the  dollar,  but  the  persons  who  misuse  them,  that  should  be 
blamed.  Because  an  a])prentice  boy  in  the  carpenter's  shop  makes 
bungling  work,  shall  the  tool  chest  be  removed  from  him  altogether? 
Because  we  missionaries  through  lack  of  knowledge  and  uutempered  zeal, 
the  result  of  inadequate  training  for  this  particular  sphere  of  work, 
have  turned  out  some  unseemly  work  with  these  fine  instrumental  the 
Euglish  pound  and  the  American  dollar,  shall  they  be  taken  from 
i>ur  hand  ?  "  Let  |)atience  have  her  perfect  work ",  and  soon  we 
diall  be  using  them  far  more  adroitly  under  the  stem  tutelage  of 
i^xperience.  It  must  be  clear  to  every  thoughtful  mind  that  numt) 
^md  'iiattve  agency  are  two  of  the  most  potent  earth-bom  factore  in 
the  propagation  of  the  Gosi)el  in  non-Christian  lands.  But  we  miBt 
never  forget  that  they  are  earth-bam^  and  must  needs  be  sanctified  ere 
they  can  be  made  meet  for  the  Master's  use.  If  any  one  losing  a^it 
of  this  fact,  and  in  lieu  of  the  Spirit's  power,  b^ns  to  lean  on  and 
trust  in  these  metallic  and  carnal  agencies,  there  will  be  a  sad  ciirtail- 
ment  of  what  is  expected  of  him.  It  is  not  the  use  of  money,  bat  the 
unwise  use  of  it,  that  has  done  the  harm.  It  is  not  so  mudi  the 
Kimount  of  money  expended  in  missionary  enterprises,  as  the  tcoy  it  i» 
expended ;  not  so  much  what  we  help,  (L  e.  what  line  of  legitimite 
work — Educational,  Evangelistic,  Building,  or  Industrial  etc.)  as  koa 
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we  help ;  not  nomnch  paid  native  agents,  as  the  kind  of  native  agents, 
that  determines  the  results  for  good  or  ill.  Thus  I  affirm  my  convic- 
tion that,  the  rifffd  use  of  the  English  pound  and  the  American  dollar 
together  with  the  rigid  kind  of  paid  native  agents,  even  as  evangelists 
or  pastors,  form  the  very  best  of  earthly  means  in  the  promotion  of 
8e]f-snpport. 

Garefui  Selection  and  Training  <^  Missioiwriea  as  such — ^The 
next  means  of  promoting  selfHsnapport  of  which  I  wish  to  speak  is  the 
careful  selection  and  training  of  missionaries  as  such.  This  may  seem 
at  first  glance  to  have  only  a  very  remote  bearing ;  but  the  more  it  is 
pondered  the  more  clearly  appears  its  vital  relation.  What  was  it  that 
until  recently  caused  the  diplomacy  of  the  United  States  in  the  east  to 
be  so  eeverdy  criticised  and  generally  declared  inefficient  ?  Was  it 
not  because  the  Gh)vernment  made  no  adequate  provision  for  a  care- 
fUly  selected  and  trained  sa:vice  ?  What  a  contrast  to  the  British 
method  and  service  I  When  persons  have  been  carefully  selected  as 
suitable  to  become  missionaries,  i.  e.,  missionary  candidates ;  are  given  a 
course  of  training  that  will  at  least  acquaint  them  with  the  salient 
faci<,  especially  the  success  or  failure  of  men  and  methods,  with  their 
attendant  oausss  in  the  histor}'  of  missions  in  general,  and  of  the  field 
to  which  they  are  appointed  in  particular,  including  not  only  the  study 
of  their  language,  social  and  religious  conditions,  but  as  &r  as  possible 
the  poise  of  their  mind  and  mode  of  thought ;  are  afforded  a  com- 
prehensive idea  of  the  details  of  the  work  to  be  done,  with  a  vision  of 
the  scope  and  magnitude  of  the  task  Ijefore  them  in  its  fetr-reaching 
aq»ct8 :  or  in  other  words,  are  given  a  course  in  the  Science  of  Mis- 
sions, and  above  all  dse,  made  to  tarry  till  they  be  endued  anew  with 
power  from  on  high,  er^  they  are  appointed  to  places  of  responsibility 
•n  the  field,  a  long  stride  towards  self-support  will  have  been  made. 

Thec^h  I  served  for  several  years  in  the  pastorate  at  home, 
and  in  a  gensaral  way  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  cause  of  foreign 
uimons  from  my  early  childhood,  yet,  as  I  now  reflect  upon  the 
mistakes  and  blunders  of  my  missionary  youth,  and  observe  that  mine 
wiVB  in  no  special  sense  a  very  exceptional  case,  I  would  not  be  surpris- 
ed should  some  one  venture  the  assertion,  that  missionaries  themselves 
«ie  one  of  the  chief  impediments  to  the  cause  of  missions  in  general, 
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and  especially  to  that  of  self-support.  If  a  gooil  banning  is  half  of 
the  conflict,  then  a  bad  b^inning  is  to  multiply  difficulties  and  inrite 
failure.  To  disarm  subtle  and  deep-rooted  prejudice,  the  child  of  igiuK 
ranee ;  to  blast  hideous  and  soul-blighting  superstitions  that  have  petri- 
fied in  the  stream  of  the  flowing  centuries ;  to  overthraw  the  kingdom 
of  error  and  darkness,  the  fibers  of  whose  influence  form  in  large  port 
the  woof  and  warp  of  the  fabric  of  social  and  national  customs,  and  \o 
establish  on  its  ruins  a  self-supporting,  self-governing,  and  self-prrip- 
agating  Church,  is  the  most  colossal  undertaking  this  side,  of  creatioar 
and  demands  for  its  service  not  only  the  best  of  the  "  pick  '^  of  all  lands 
but  that  this  "  pick "  shall  have  a  special  training  for  this  special 
calling  and  conflict,  ere  they  are  placed  in  the  front  line  of  battle. 

Connect  Views  by  the  Missionaries! — ^In  the  promotion  of  self- 
support  it  is  very  essential  that  the  missionary  have  correct  viem 
and  a  deep  conviction  on  the  subject.  The  missionary  is  constantlj 
imparting  himself  to  others :  his  thoughts,  his  life,  his  faith  his 
Keal.  His  converts  are  in  a  largo  measure  reproductions  of  him- 
self— reflections  of  his  own  image.  What  he  sows  he  reapa  The 
stream  never  rises  higher  than  its  st^urce.  "  Like  priests  like  people." 
"  The  mind  is  the  measure  of  the  man.''  It  is  not  so  much  the  jsbii 
as  the  man.  It  is  not  so  much  this  or  that  particular  method — ^theie 
are  many  roads  leading  to  Bo  me.  It  is  the  idea,  the  fixed  puipoee^ 
clear  vision,  that  is  most  needed.  Once  let  the  conviction  seize  tte 
missionary  that  the  Church  of  Ciirist  can  and  ought^  and  therefore 
must  live  and  become  self-supporting  in  any  clime  and  conditions 
where  sinful  man  is  found,  and  ways  and  means  to  that  end  will 
soon  be  found  adjusting  themselves  to  the  idea.  Abbott,  within  12 
years  had  established  36  absolutely  self-supporting  churches,  wbicfc 
have  continued  to  grow  and  multiply  themselves  to  this  very  present 
time  ;  while  it  is  stated  that  the  church  of  which  the  first  convert  of 
Judson  was  the  first  pastor  was  still  being  supported  by  the  MissioD, 
even  to  the  repairs  on  the  building,  55  years  after  its  establishmeni 

Flan  the  Wo7^k  Commensurate  wiiJi  the  Ability  of  the  Feopk 
to  Appreciaie. — ^In  order  to  provoke  and  foster  most  effectnally  tl* 
spirit  of  self-support,  it  is  of  sovereign  importance  that  the  woA  in 
all  its  departments  and  bearings,  be  projected  and  carried  fiXPnA 
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on  a  plane  commeDSurate  with  the  ability  of  the  people  to 
appreciate.  As  in  speaking  their  language,  we  must  think  in  their 
language,  so  in  planning  and  conducting  a  work  in  their  behalf,  we 
must  think  their  thoughts.  Look  at  things  from  their  point  of  view. 
•Get  down  from  the  stilts  of  western  twentieth  century  ideas  to  the 
plane  of  the  native's  conception  of  things,  and  think  through  the 
grooves  of  his  mind.  Not  that  we  should  bring  ourselves  to  his 
level  necessarily  to  abide  there,  tho  we  will  often  find  ideas  to  admire 
«nd  retain,  but  the  rather  that  we  may  be  able  to  lead  them  forth, 
<»lling  into  action  ever  latent  possibility  by  planning  and  shaping 
just  far  enough  in  advance  to  challenge  their  admiration.  In  other 
words,  we  must  use  native  standards  as  our  basis  of  operation  and 
points  of  departure,  or  there  will  be  very  little  appreciation  of  what 
-we  say  or  do ;  and  without  a  clear  appreciation  there  can  be  no 
hearty  cooperation. 

If  I  be  allowed  to  illustrate :  suppose  I  say  to  a  Japanese  who  has 
ample  means  at  his  ready  command  even,  but  who  has  no  acquaint- 
ance whatever  with  our  standards, — I  have  a  fine  offer  in  a  piece  of 
land,  five  acres  at  six  dollars  per  acre.  It  must  be  sold  in  one  piece 
but  it  is  more  than  I  want.  If  you  will  take  half  of  it  off  my  hands 
I  will  let  you  have  it  at  the  same  price.  Ten  chances  to  one  the 
proi>08ition  will  have  no  interest  for  him.  Why  ?  Being  a  stranger 
io  our  standards  he  is  simply  unable  to  appreciate  it  The  proposi- 
tion lacks  that  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  enlist  his  sympathy 
and  cooperation ;  viz.,  a  known  standard.  Just  substitute  "  tsubo  '^ 
for  acre  and  "yen"  for  dollar,  and  immediately  his  countenance 
has  changed.  He  has  now  an  appreciation  of  what  you  want  him  to 
do.  He  reckons  upon  it ;  grasps  the  situation.  EQs  cooperation  has 
been  secured.     His  heart  and  soul  and  money  are  in  the  enterprise. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  imagine  ourselves  in  India.  (Distance 
lends  enchantment,  you  know).  A  place  of  worship  is  needed  and  the 
proposition  to  build  is  hailed  with  enthusiasm.  The  leading  members 
-gst  together  and  after  much  thought  and  prayer  a  plan  is  finally 
agreed  upon.  It  is  to  be  of  native  style  of  construction  in  the  main 
with  a  few  foreign  touches  here  and  there  such  as  they  have  learned 
4o  appreciate,  and  to  cost  a  little  more  than  is  in  sight,  but  they  are 
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^villiug  to  venture  that  much  on  faith.  Meanwhile  the  misaioDary'f 
mind  is  busy  with  twentieth  centurj'  ideas.  He  is  filled-  with  en- 
thusiasm and  hope.  His  long  cherished  desire  seems  at  last  on  the 
verge  of  realization.  He  says  to  himself,  we  must  build  SQinethiiig 
that  will  be  a  credit  to  the  place.  We  must  also  look  to  the  futurs 
as  well  as  to  the  present.  And  with  these  thoughts  in  his  mind  he 
niusacks  his  memory  and  begins  to  draw  out  visions  of  the  plans  d 
all  the  churches  he  ever  saw  in  Europe  or  America.  At  the  next 
meeting  he  has  hLs  plan,  all  elaborately  drawn.  He  argues  for  it 
The  members  are  reluctant  to  express  themselves,  but  at  last  ventnie 
to  suggest  that  while  it  is  a  very  fine  plan,  it  will  probably  cost  muck 
more  than  they  can  reasonably  hope  to  collect.  Blinded  by  enthusiasm 
he  does  not  see  that  the  people  really  do  not  care  for  his  plan,  if> 
the  missionary  says, — Your  plan  will  require  so  much,  and  mine  » 
much.  If  you  will  select  this  one,  I  will;be  responsible  for  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost.  They  yield  in  deference  to  his  kind  offer,  but 
from  that  moment  the  enterprise  is  the  missionar/s.  Their  sym- 
inxth  has  been  lost,  and  to  a  large  extent  their  cooperation^  Why? 
A  standard  has  been  introduced  which  they  are  unable  to  appreciata 
Their  heart  and  soul  are  no  longer  in  it.  Their  ardor  cools ;  their 
zeal  congeals.  Not  half  the  money  supposed  to  be  in  sight  mater- 
ializes. The  missionary  is  embarrassed.  He  thinks  to  himself,  (thouj^ 
he  would  instantly  rebuke  another  were  he  to  dare  to  express  the  same 
thought)  these  are  certainly  a  stninge  people, — not  to  be  deiieuded 
upon — not  even  the  best  of  them — and  almost  wholly  lacking  in 
gi-atitude !  But  reflecting  that  ''  charity  endureth  all  things,"  he 
shoulders  the  re8ix)nsibility  and  presses  the  enterprise  to  a  comple- 
tion. They  may  come  around  while  the  building  is  in  proce»  of 
erection  or  when  nearing  completion  with  the  equivalent  expiQSsioiif 
of  "  rippa  "  (magnificent)  or  *'  kanshin  desu  ne  !"  (how  admirable !) 
but  their  heart  is  not  there.  They  will  continue  to  worship  there  » 
long  as  the  Mission  bears  the  most  of  the  expenses,  but  their  ioals 
are  not  at  rest.  In  their  bosom  is  a  constant  heaving  in  iwyiog 
quantities  of  the  two  elements^  gratitude  and  rese&tmrat.  David 
encased  in  Saurs  armor !  but  lacking  the  courage  to  throw  it  off. 
*^  Brethren^  1  wot  that  through  ignorance  we  did  it,  as  did  also  our 
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rulers  '^ — the  MisBion  Boards  ;  but  it  were  better  far  for  us  and  the 
caiwe  80  dear  to  our  hearts^  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  the 
neck  of  our  western  ideas  and  standanls  and  they  plunged  into  the 
depths  of  tiie  sea  of  oblivion,  than  that  we  should  thus  offend  these 
little  ones.  Better  far  call  love  to  the  rescue  and  joyfully  endure 
the  unseenaly  and  bamy.  Ah  !  brotlier,  sister !  in  regard  to  the  art 
and  science  of  Missions  shall  it  continue  to  be  said  of  us  missionaries, 
"  Ever  learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth  "?  How  long  till  we  kam  to  be  unto  the  Jew  a  Jew,  and  unto 
the  Greek  a  Greek  ?  This  principle  applies  to  almost  the  whole  list  of 
missionary  enterprises,  and  to  none  with  greater  force  than  the  train* 
ing  of  native  helpers.  To  establisli  Htandards,  either  in  education, 
living,  building,  thinking,  or  speakuig,  which  are  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  people  to  appreciate,  is  to  seriously  depress  and  retard^  rather 
than  enlist  and  stimulate  their  efforts  towards  selfnsiipport. 


DI80U8SI0K 
H.  B.  Johnson,  M.  E.  C,  Flkuoka. 

The  subject  as  assigned  is  not  the  Best  Plan,  but  the  Best  Means 
of  Promoting  Self-Support.     This  include?  a  plan  but  much  more. 

I.  It  ia  important  that  we  should  hare  clear  conceptions  both  of 
the  subject  of  self-support  and  of  its  importance. 

1.  The  Subject,  (a)  In  the  nature  of  things,  a  self-supporting 
church  is  one  that  pays  its  own  way.  It  must  defray  all  its  expenses 
of  whatever  kind,  rent,  taxes,  insurance,  lights,  fuel,  and  other  current 
expenfies,  and,  providing  for  its  pastor,  it  should  bear  its  share  of  the 
benevoksnoes  of  the  denomination  with  which  it  is  connected,  not  to 
spe^k  of  occasional  outside  needs. 

(b)  A  Ministry  is  essential  to  a  normal  and  self  propagating 
church.  A  self  supporting  church  should  have  a  pastor  who  preaches 
regularly  and  administers  the  ordinances  of  the  church,  and  who  fol- 
lows no  other  calling  to  supplement  his  necessary  salary.  Any  system 
which  does  not  include  this  idea  and  which  does  not  provide  a  oomfort- 
aMe  support,  is  one  of  no-support  mther  than  of  saZ^support. 
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2«  It  is  essential  to  have  clear  conceptions  of  the  importance  of 
the  subject  as  well.  Without  this  the  best  plan  is  sure  to  faiL  When 
we  think  of  the  continual  recurrence  of  the  subject,  of  its  prominence 
to-day  in  all  Mission  Boards  and  fields,  of  the  intimate  relation  which  it 
sustains  to  the  qiiritual  life  of  the  church  and  to  the  church's  becoming 
self-propagating,  and  when  we  note  that  every  dollar  of  mission  money 
unwisely  spent  is  taken  from  some  needy  place  thus  retarding  by  that 
much  the  spread  of  Christ's  Kingdom,  we  must  be  convinced  that  the 
subject  should  not  be  relegated  to  a  second  or  third  place.  Not  until 
we  see  its  supreme  importance  need  we  expect  any  great  advance  in 
real  self-support 

IL  It  is  essential  that  the  real  influence  of  the  missionary  be 
kept  in  mind. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  influence  of  the  individual  nut- 
sionary  can  be  traced  in  every  real  advance*  As  illustrations  note 
Abbott's  work  among  the  Karens,  Nevius^  influence  in  North  China, 
and  Leavitt's  relation  to  the  historic  church  of  Osaka.  I  am  not  an- 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Nevius'  plan  has  been  severely  criticised 
of  late  by  Dr.  Mateer  in  a  little  pamphlet  full  of  most  excellent  idess^ 
that  there  are  some  features  that  time  has  shown  to  be  impracticaUe, 
and  that  the  results  do  not  appear  to  be  all  that  had  been  supposed. 
Yet  it  is  nevertheless  true,  as  Dr.  Mateer  admits,  that  it  did  good  in 
that  it  developed  the  liberality  of  all  the  native  Christians  by  placing 
before  them  as  a  definite  object  the  support  of  the  native  minisbj. 
Secretary  Cobb  says,  ^^  Our  churches  in  China  were  established  ijinder 
the  influence  of  a  man  who  had  the  idea  of  the  importance  of  mU- 
support  '^  and  Mr.  Mofiet  adds  in  the  same  line^  ''  My  own  convictioo 
from  seven  years  experience  in  Korea  is  that  self-support  of  the  native 
church  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  individual  missionary." 

More  important  than  a  plan  is  the  interest  and  zeal  of  the  mis- 
sionary. Without  these  the  best  plans  are  sure  to  fail.  Tlie  sym- 
pathetic and  tactful  missionary,  with  deep  convictions,  can  aocompliik 
ffiur  more  by  moral  suasion  than  Mission  Boards  possibly  can  by  pvesnm 
and  force.  I  do  not  sympathize  at  all  with  the  idea  that  the  missioo- 
ary  is  embarrassed  by  his  surroundings  and  cannot  be  depended  qxn 
to  take  the  initiative.    Both  the  Board  and  the  missionary  most  cooper- 
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ate,  but  the  influence  of  the  missionary  must  be  strongly  maintained. 
III.     It  is  essential  that  we  note  the  real  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  attaining  the  ideal. 

1.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  are  decided  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  what  this  is.  While  some  api^ear  to  think  that  the  free 
use  of  misRion  money  is  the  only  way  of  retaining  substantial  control  • 
of  the  native  church,  few  would  hold  this  to  be  ideal.  The  missionary 
.body  seems  to  be  honestly  and  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  non 
use  of  mission  funds  for  evangelistic  purposes  and  the  so  called  onght 
^nse,  it  being  maintained  that  wisdom  does  not  lie  in  the  disuse  of 
money  because  of  its  abuse  but  in  its  proper  use  as  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  of  evangelizing  agencies.  As  a  workable  method  the  one 
insisting  on  non  use  is  easier.  Few  things  are  more  difficult  than 
the  realization  of  the  golden  mean.  A  Missionary  in  Burmah  puts  it 
thus,  ^^  Nothing  on  the  field  is  so  perplexing  to  the  thoughtful  mission- 
ary as  the  attainment  of  the  mean  between  excessive  help  and  an 
impi^acticable  demand  for  self  reliance." 

2.  Whatever  the  ideal,  in  its  attainment  there  are  serious 
difficulties  to  be  recognized  and  overcome,  both  in  beginning  from 
the  bottom  and  in  reversing  a  former  policy,  (a)  Among  these  is 
paucity  of  numbers.  In  the  United  States  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  members  are  required  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  pastor  and 
to  meet  other  necessary  expenses,  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  are  always  friends  outside  the  membership  who  render  substan- 
tial aid.  What  church  in  Japan  with  almost  any  system  or  with  no 
system  could  not  be  self-supporting  under  similar  conditions  ?  The 
very  financial  embarrassment  of  a  weak  society  is  enough  sometimes  to 
deter  a  person  not  yet  filled  with  the  true  spirit  from  uniting  with 
BQch  church.  In  order  to  secure  the  necessary  numbers,  the  grouping 
of  Christians  or  the  circuit  system  has  been  suggested  and  tried.  This 
is  most  excellent  for  sundry  reasons,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
Beglect  the  proper  development^  of  the  work  by  any  forced  reduction 
of  workers.  The  demand  is  for  education  and  selection  rather  than 
for  i^uction. 

(b.)  Another  expedient  has  been  the  lowering  of  salaries.  To 
be  sore  an  undue  waste  of  money,  whether  contributed  from  abroad 
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or  raised  locally,  is  to  be  avoided,  but  the  laborer  is  tvwihy  of  his 
hire.  The  pastor  of  the  Second  Church,  Osaka,  began  with  seven 
yen  per  month  but  this  is  an  impossible  condition  to-day.  The 
dignity  of  the  Christian  ministry  must  be  maintained  and  this  can 
be  done  in  no  more  practical  way  than  by  encouraging  our  best  men 
to  enter  and  remain  in  the  ministry  by  providing  them  a  comfortaUe 
8upi)ort.  Any  system  which  fails  to  note  and  overcome  these  and 
other  obstacles  cannot  be  called  ideal. 

IV.  Self-support  may  be  best  promoted  by  observing  sevenl 
fundamental  principles. 

1.  All  mission  money  used  should  be  a  grant-in-aid  and  shonU 
be  regarded  as  exceptional.  No  mission  should  assume  the  support 
of  the  native  ministry  nor  give  because  the  church  fails  to  ccMiie  np 
to  its  promise.  The  native  ministers  should  under  no  circumstancer 
be  regarded  as  the  hired  men  of  the  missionaries. 

2.  The  question  of  self-support  must  ever  be  made  promineDt 
This  should  be  imderstood  not  only  at  the  organization  of  a  local 
chiuichi  but  in  the  instruction  of  candidates  for  baptism.  The  system 
adopted  should  be  educational  and  shoidd  result  in  gradual  rednetioD 
and  ultimate  self-support. 

3.  The  method  employed  should  tend  to  develop  the  gnoe  of 
giving  and  the  spirit  of  self-support^  all  the  members  being  led  to 
give  according  to  ability  from  proper  motives,  and  with  real  sacrifice. 
In  order  to  do  this  especial  attention  should  be  given  to  the  teaohing 
of  Scripture  on  the  subject. 

4.  The  policy  should  be  settled.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot 
be  placed  upon  this.  Nothing  is  more  detrimental  than  oonstvit 
experimenting  and  change.  A  poor  plan  properly  worked  is  Mt9r 
than  a  better  one  not  enforced  or  constantly  modified.  Of  ooone^ 
experience  should  result  in  improvement,  but  the  main  featnm 
should  remain  unchanged  until  the  plan  has  been  thoroughly  totri 
and  found  wanting. 

y.  The  following  features  should  be  conspicuous  in  a  woifeiU^ 
plan. 

1.  System  should  be  made  prominent  both  in  giving^  and  in 
administering. 
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(a)  All  should  be  invited  and  expected  and  urged  to  give.  A 
special  church  record  should  be  kept  showing  the  name  and  weekly  or 
monthly  contribution  of  each  member.  All  should  be  taught  that 
they  are  expected  to  give  according  to  ability.  This  is  ideal.  First 
Corinthians  XVI,  2.,  should  l)e  made  prominent.  '*  On  the  first  day 
of  the  week  let  every  one  lay  by  as  Qod  hath  prospered  him." 

(b)  The  Titliing  System  has  been  wonderfully  blessed  both  to- 
individuals  and  to  churches.  A  good  pamphlet  on  the  subject  is 
**  What  we  Owe  and  How  to  Pay  it "  by  a  layman^  (Presbyterian,) 
published  at  Chicago.  The  position  is  that  like  the  Sabbath  it  is  a 
divine  institution,  it  existed  before  Moses*  time,  Christ  corrected  its 
abuses  and  thus  sanctioned  it,  those  who  observe  it  are  benefitted 
temporally  and  spiritually,  we  do  not  give  until  we  have  paid  the 
tenth,  and  those  who  adopt  it  are  pleased  and  usually  give  more.  It 
has  been  used  successfully  by  the  American  Board  missionaries  in 
Turkey  and  Ceylon,  by  those  of  the  Meth.  Epis.  Church  in  the^ 
Foochow  Mission,  China,  and  Pastor  Sawayama  testifies  to  having 
used  it  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Second  Church,  Osaka.  It 
is  certainly  worthy  of  most  careful  study. 

(c)  The  envoloi>e  system  is  most  excellent.  A  missionary  in 
Korea  testifies  thus  to  its  usefulness,  "  About  two  years  ago  we  had 
twenty  Christians  who  contributed  from  one  to  ten  cents  per  week. 
We  introduced  the  envelope  system  and  within  a  month  eighty  men< 
were  giving  from  one  to  fifteen  cents  per  Sabbath.  It  has  been  used 
with  like  results  both  in  the  home  land  and  in  Japan. 

(d)  In  the  disbursement  of  funds  as  in  the  collection,  much 
attention  should  be  given  to  8}'stem.  Nothing  is  better  calculated  to 
create  confidence  in  those  in  charge  of  the  finances  of  the  church  and 
to  indirectly  encourage  giving. 

2b  The  system  should  be  co-operative,  but  shouM  fix  the- 
reaponsibility  upon  the  native  church.  Missionaries  should  neither 
h&  regarded  as  employers  nor  as  mere  advisers.  We  are  here  to  co- 
operate with  our  brethren  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  strong,. 
q)iritualy  and  enduring  church.  We  must  insist  not  only  upon 
iadividnal  responsibility  in  giving  but  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
church  to  support  the  pastor.     One  fault  of  the  Nevius  method  is  that 
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it  resulted  in  the  Chinese  regarding  his  helpers  as  his  men  and  not 
•theirs.  Wherever  there  is  a  light  sense  of  responsibility  there  is 
little  real  self-support.  This  has  been  one  of  our  chief  obstacles 
in  Japan  in  the  past  We  are  here  to  aid  in  raising  up  and  educat- 
ing a  native  ministry,  to  aid  in  supplying  a  Christian  literature,  and 
moreover  to  wisely  assist  with  mission  funds  in  supporting  this 
ministry  during  the  church's  childhood.  But  in  order  to  develop 
Teal  Christian  manhood  and  a  self-propagating  church,  we  must  place 
rthe  responsibility  where  it  belongs. 

3.  A  workable  plan  should  interest  and  unite  pastors  and 
4)eople.  We  have  failed  in  the  past  to  just  the  extent  that  paston 
and  people  have  not  been  mutually  interested.  It  is  impossible  to 
interest  without  fiirnishing  facts  and  motives.  As  the  idea  of  self- 
support  causes  us  to  place  our  trust  in  God  rather  than  in  some 
church  oi^nization,  so  a  true  plan  brings  both  pastor  and  people  to 
-be  more  interested  in  each  other.  The  members  are  financially 
interested  in  the  pastor  and  the  pastor  financially  dependent  upoa 
them.  The  bond,  however,  soon  becomes  one  of  Christian  sympathy 
and  love. 

4.  Again,  a  workable  plan  should  deal  sympathetically,  win- 
ning and  leading  rather  than  forcing  and  driving.  Doubtless  the 
lack  of  mission  funds,  the  past  few  years,  has  worked  beneficially  in 
stimulating  self-support,  but  our  native  workers  have  had  the  idea 
all  the  time  that  the  Missionary  Societies  were  willing  to  give*  Our 
native  brethren  have  real  difficulties,  and  these  must  be  overcome  in 
the  spirit  of  real  sympathy  and  brotherly  love. 

The  man  of  tact  is  one  who  leads  rather  than  tries  to  foroe,  who 
brings  those  who  disagree  with  him  to  believe  as  he  does.  It  is 
probably  wise  for  the  Missionary  Societies  to  fix  a  limit  beyond 
which  they  will  not  appropriate  and  to  adopt  a  policy  of  gradoal 
reduction,  but  unless  it  is  done  by  showing  that  the  money  etn 
accomplish  more  in  some  other  way  in  establishing  Christs'  Kingdom 
and  that  the  churches  will  really  be  benefitted  by  the  change,  ham 
will  surely  be  done.  As  the  wise  parent  uses  force  only  when  al*>- 
lutely  necessary  in  training  the  child  and  developing  the  maii|  0 
Jiere  we  are  to  wiri  and  lead  rather  than  force  and  drive. 
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5.  Still  further,  the  plan  should  be  flexible.  We  may  well^ 
follow  in  this  matter,  the  eicample  of  the  leaders  in  the  government 
of  this  oountry  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  and  more.  It 
has  seemed  at  times  that  they  were  fickle  and  contradictury,  but  not- 
withstanding change  in  personel  and  radical  differences  of  opinion,., 
the  forward  movement  has  been  steady.  The  ship  of  state  h&s  fre- 
quently turned  out  of  her  course  to  pass  some  obstacle  but  her  general 
course  has  been  straight.  As  one  has  expressed  it^  '^  Our  methods  • 
should  be  suggestions  rather  than  means  of  squeezing  money  out  of 
the  people."  Our  policy  should  be  definite  and  settled  and  at  the 
same  time  flexible. 

6.  Finally  under  tliis  head,  the  workable  plan  should  be  educa- 
tional from  first  to  last,  and  should  ever  hold  out  proper  induce- 
ments. On  the  first  point  sufiicient  has  been  written  already.  So 
far  as  is  consistent  with  the  polity  of  the  denomination,  control  should 
be  graduated  to  correspond  with  contributions,  and  the  church  that 
lias  the  courage  to  become  self-supporting  should  have  the  best  preachT 
>er  procurable. 

VI.     Principles  in  Practice. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  practical  working  of  some  of  the  above - 
suggestions,  I  may  be  allowed  to  modestly  i-efer  to  the  place  of  self- 
support  in  my  own  mission,  the  South  Japan  Mission  of  the  MetliOf 
dist  Episcopal  Church.  We  do  not  claim  perfection  for  it.  The  tith- 
ing system  has  not  yet  been  publicly  introduced.  But  imperfect  as 
it  is)  it  has  accomplished  much  in  the  past  two  yeai-s. 

The  s{)ecial  features  are, — instruction  in  self-supjwrt  as  above;  the- 
use  of  the  special  church  record,  all  being  urged  to  contribute  regular- 
ly ;  the  use  of  the  envelope  system  with  monthly  collections  supple- 
mented by  weekly  offerings  for  current  expenses  and  with  special 
collections  when  neeeded ;  the  amount  of  salary  determined  by  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Mission,  each  church  through  its  quarterly 
conference  having  tlie  privilege  and  duty  of  recommendation ;  when 
thus  fixed  the  responsibility  of  support  divided  between  the  local 
church  and  the  Mission,  each  agreeing  to  pay  the  pastor's  salary  a 
definite  portion  of  the  year  (when  the  church  is  unable  to  do  it),  the 
current  expenses  being  paid  by  the  church  unassisted  except  in  rent;. 
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the  yearly  salary  divided  into  twelve  shares  corresponding  to  the 
twelve  monthS;  the  church  being  urged  to  assume  as  many  as  posBibk 
to  be  paid  at  a  certain  fixed  period,  the  ^^Jission  being  responsible  for 
its  share  only ;  the  rates  revised  from  year  to  year.  Each  elitirch  is 
self-supporting  to  the  extent  of  the  number  of  shares  taken.  One  is 
entirely  self-supporting,  another  nearly  by  {laying  240  yen,  another 
144,  one  96,  two  60  each  and  others  less  but  all  something.  Tke 
ratio  of  advance  is  very  uniform.  It  may  be  added  that  the  rnles  of 
the  church  require  from  each  candidate  for  full  membership  a  pledge 
to  support  the  ministry  and  the  various  benevolent  enterprises  of  the 
church.  Our  church  give*?  well  toward  these,  and  especially  toward 
their  own  Home  Missionary  Society  and  Church  Extension  Society. 

Among  the  many  encouraging  results  are  the  bringing  of  paston 
and  people  into  much  more  intimate  relation,  the  unusual  deepening 
of  interest,  and  the  fine  advance  made.  The  contributions  have  almost 
doubled  during  the  past  two  years,  the  figures  for  salaries  only  being 
yen  635,  two  years  ago,  915,  last  year,  and  1154,  promised  for  thifl 
year  not  to  speak  of  special  collections  to  prevent  a  cut.  One 
very  noticable  thing  is  that  where  as  under  the  old  system  the  smiil 
monthly  subscription  was  paid  only  in  part  because  the  pastor  could 
do  without  it,  now  every  cent  promised  is  promptly  paid  and  in  actoil 
cash. 

I  desire  that  due  credit  be  given  to  other  influences,  as  the 
general  discussion  that  has  taken  place,  the  policy  of  the  Missionaiy 
Society  in  appropriating  a  fixed  sum  for  evangelistic  work,  tlie  con- 
stant rise  in  prices  which  has  emphasized  the  greater  need,  etc.  Abo 
to  state  that  the  treasurer's  book  used  originated  on  Rev.  D.  8.  Spenoef^s 
work  on  the  Nagoya  District  And,  in  conclusion,  I  wish  to  add 
that  I  have  noted  that  self-support  has  increased  most  in  onr  mort 
spiritual  churches,  and  that  the  presentation  of  the  subject  every  when 
has  seemed  to  tend  toward  a  deeper  spirituality. 
Rev.  E.  H.  Jones: 

This  being  a  burning  t<^ic,  and  I  a  man  of  slow  speech,  it 
would  require  not  three  minutes  but  half  a  day  for  me  to  expre* 
myself  as  I  want  to  on  this  matter.  I  take  exception  to  the  state- 
ment that  a  large  church  and  a  paid  pastor  are  necessary  to  make  a 
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church  a  self-supporting  church.  I  know  a  church  on  our  field  of 
38  members  which  is  self-propagating,  self-governing  and  self-sup- 
porting, even  though  it  has  no  paid  pastor.  One  great  diflSculty  is 
our  missionary  ambition.  We  want  to  send  good  reports  home  and 
we  are  afraid  that  if  we  do  not  support  pastors  and  churches  thev 
will  go  to  other  missions.  We  thus  show  our  lack  of  faith  in  tlie 
Holy  Spirit's  guidance  of  our  work.  Again,  we  lack  faith  in  the 
Japanese  Christians.  We  under-rate  both  their  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  help  themselves.     We  can  and  ought  to  trust  them. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Hail: 
Yesterday  in  my  paper  I  said  that  the  mission  churches  planted 
\fy  St.  Patrick  were  self-supporting  from  the  start  or  nearly  so.     I 
gave  this  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Anderson,  who  gave  a  list  of 
authorities  to  support  his  statement 
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PRESENT  GENERATION :    IS  IT 

POSSIBLE  AND  IF  SO  BY 

WHAT  MEANB? 

Kev.  K  H.  Jones,  A.  B.  M.,  Sendai. 

As  the  first  work  of  the  missionary  is  evangelization,  and  as  all 
otlier  work,  publication,  education,  and  benevolence,  must  neceaBaiilj 
be  subordinate  to  it,  and  should  be  so  carried  on  as  to  be  helpful 
thereto,  I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  this  topic  should  have  a 
central  place  in  our  thoughts,  and  prayers.  Mr.  Draper,  and  Mr. 
Andrews,  have  already  presented  to  you  the  historical  aspects  of  our 
v\'ork,and  the  practical  methods  for  its  prosecution,  and  it  is  left  for 
lis  in  this  hour  to  study  together  as  to  what  may  be  done  to  aecure 
to  these  plans  a  successful  issue,  and  to  seek  inspiration,  hope,  and 
courage  for  the  needed  effort.  Did  I  not  have  confidence  in  God  that 
he  will  give  wisdom,  and  in  you  that  this  subject  will  be  discnsKl 
by  you  with  wisdom  gained  from  prolonged  thought  and  prayw, 
I  would  tremble  at  the  resi)onsibility  of  undertaking  the  opening  rf 
this  discussion. 

But  tnLsting  that  God  will  guide  us  in  a  profitable  consideratioa 
of  this  most  important  subject  I  ask  your  attention  to  the  paper  I 
have  to  offer. 

I  do  not  exactly  know  what  was  in  the  minds  of  the  brethres 
who  wrote  out  the  title  for  my  subject,  whether  they  meant  by  the 
Evangelization  of  Japan, — the  Christianization  of  Ja])an  or  rather 
simply,  "  The  Preaching  of  tlie  Gospel  to  all  the  People  of  Japan.'' 
I  take  it  they  meant  the  latter,  as  this  is  the  most  common  meaniD^ 
of  the  word  evangelize.  Taking  tlien  my  subject  to  mean 'The 
I*reaching  of  the  Gospel '  or  the  '  Publishing  of  the  Glad  Tiding!  to 
the  People  of  Japan ',  another  question  suggests  itself,  which  is, 
what   constitutes   an   ade^iuate   publLsliing   of  the  Glad  Tidings.' 
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rely  it  Ls  not  calling  at  a  place,  stopping  say  over  night,  or  one  day, 
il  preacln*jg  to  the  i)eople  but  that  one  time  !  Even  if  we  diould 
L»ak  to  them  in  their  own  tongue,  in  their  own  dialect,  or  in  a 
inner  adapted  to  their  state  of  education,  habits  of  thought^ 
ing  careful  to  have  due  regard  to  their  previous  religious  concep- 
>ns— ^and  must  we  not  all  sigh,  who  is  competent  for  all  these 
^^S^h — *^"d  again  seeing  to  it  that  we  have  all  present  who  are  of 
ars  of  understanding,  yet  their  would  be  many  obstacles  to  the 
ring  to  the  people  of  such  a  place  an  opportunity  for  a  proper 
aring  that  would,  humanly  speaking,  require  frequent  visits  to 
ercome.  The  people,  for  instance,  may  have  false  inipressions  of 
e  worker  that  would  close  their  ears  to  an  attentive  hearing.  He 
a  foreign  spy,  they  think ;  or,  he  is  i)aid  for  his  work,  and  there- 
re,  like  many  another  priest,  he  does  not  believe  his  message 
oaself ;  or  he  has  some  ulterior  motive,  that  makes  it  necessary  for 
to  be  on  our  guard.     They  may  also  have  false  views  of  religion. 

These  things  would  prevent  them  from  understanding  the  message 
len  they  do  listen  to  it.  Perhaps  they  think  this  is  a  religion  suited 
the  people  of  foreign  lands  but  not  to  them  ;  or  this  God  of  the 
iristian  is  but  one  of  the  Gods,  we  have  our  own  Gods,  say  they, 
d  don't  need  any  others  ;  or  again,  the  people  have  such  false  ideas 
religion,  of  the  purpose  of  religion,  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  for 
em  to  understand  the  highly  spiritual  nature  of  our  faith.  They 
nerally  think  of  religion  as  a  means  to  profit  in  this  world,  or  to 
ppiness  in  the  next  and  not  as  a  teaching  of  relations  and  duties 
a  being  above  them  in  nature  and  authority.  Their  prayers  are 
nerally  for  some  temporal  or  material  benefit,  without  any  thought 
duty,  or  reformation  of  character  or  conduct.  They  make  offerings 
at  they  may  appease  some  misty  being,  or  thing  that  has  the  power 
do  them  harm,  or  good,  in  their  person,  or  business.  A  change 
>m  this  fetish  worship  to  any  kind  of  an  adequate  conception  of 
e  only  God,  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  all  things,  is  such  a  revolu- 
)n  in  thought  that  it  is  not  to  be  accomplished  without  time, 
ought,  and  eventually  a  severe  wrench  from  their  old  intellectual 
aringB.  We  thus  see,  looking  at  it  from  a  human  standpoint,  that 
e  people  will  have  to  hear  this  strange  message  many  times  before 
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they  oome  to  a  position  to  apprehend  it,  i.e.;  as  a  sufBcient  gromad 
for  decifflon,  oven  after  they  have  somewhat  comprehended  it. 

I  find  in  our  vade  mecum^  the  Scriptures,  which  may  be  called 
the  marching  orders  of  Christ's  army,  something  about  the  subject  of 
an  adequate  hearing. 

In  Kom.  10 :  14,  15  we  have  the  order  given  of  the  promulga- 
tion, and  receiving  of  the  Gospel. 

Ist    A  sent  messenger, 

2nd     A  message  delivered, 

3rd     A  hearing  of  the  message, 

4th  The  believing  of  the  word. 
Wc  see  here  that  the  character  of  the  messenger  has  much  to  do  with 
an  adequate  hearing  of  the  message.  He  must  be  a  sent  messenger. 
Unless  he  is  chosen  and  sent  forth  by  the  Holy  Spirit  all  hia  ability 
natural  and  acquired,  all  his  authority  from  church  or  missionai; 
society,  and  all  his  enthusiasm  for  his  work  will  not  count  for  much 
toward  giving  the  people  an  opportunity  for  an  adequate  heariiu;. 
I  did  not  see  this  matter  in  this  light  when  some  years  ago  I  read  in 
The  Student  Volunteer  some  remarks  made  by  Sec.  Robert  K  Speff 
urging  the  neeil  of  the  filling  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  candidate  for 
missionary  service.  He  said  that  this  qualification  should  be  inssted 
upon  by  Missionary  Boards  in  the  exximination  of  candidates.  I 
opposed  the  suggestion  at  the  time  as  an  imj^racticable  one.  I  think 
yet  it  may  be  very  diflBcult  for  Missionary  Examining  Committees^ 
apart  from  the  church,  to  say  who  has  or  has  not  been  filled  with 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  church  seeing  the  candidate's  daily  life  can 
come  to  a  fair  conclusion.  Another  reason  by  the  way,  for  flw 
church's  sending  out  missionaries,  rather  than  the  Missionary  SocietT. 
But  it  is  very  certain,  as  I  have  now  come  to  see, 'that  it  is  as  im- 
portant now,  as  it  was  in  the  apostolic  age,  that  a  sending  forth  ly 
the  Holy  Spirit  be  required.  The  Holy  Spirit  said  to  the  chuidi  in 
Antioch,  "  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul,  for  the  work  whereon^ 
I  have  called  them.''  Again  it  is  said  "  so  they  being  sent  forth  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  etc."  So  we  may  be  sure  it  is  a  prerequisite  to 
success  in  our  work  that  the  messenger  be  filled  by,  and  sent  forth 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Perhaps  that  was  the  reason  why  with  «ich  » 
meager  financial  outfit,  and  relying  so  little  upon  human  leamiog 
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and  wisdom,  the  workers  of  the  ai>ostolic  age  had  such  guac^a  in 
turning  the  world  of  that  day  upside  down.  Perhaps  we  with  all 
our  money,  with  all  our  learning,  and  with  all  our  up  to  date  pliuis 
of  evangelization,  fail  because  we  do  not  lay  stress  upon  this  im- 
portant qualification.  Being  so  rich  in  all  these  human  things  wo 
have  failed  I  fear  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  giving  a  regnant 
place  to  God's  Spirit  in  the  work  of  bringing  the  light,  and  life  of 
salvation  to  perishing  souls.  The  difficulties  coming  in  the  way  of 
an  adequate  hearing,  which  are  mentioned  above,  all  practical 
workers  have  oome  in  contact  with,  and  have  sighed  over  times  with- 
out number.  And  I  am  not  now  recommending  anything  like  a 
patent  plan  to  save  us  all  need  for  further  effort,  in  going  for  instancy 
often  enough  to  a  place  to  give  the  people  a  full  opportunity  to  hear 
the  word.  Nor  am  I  suggesting  any  less  expenditure  in  careful 
thought  as  to  the  matter,  and  manner,  of  our  preaching,  so  that  the 
word  may  not  be  made  of  non-effect  through  our  lack  of  care,  or 
through  the  substitution  for  the  word  of  life  and  glory  of  something 
inferior,  for  the  Holy  Spirit  has  made  an  essential  place  in  His 
Divine  jdans  for  human  intelligence,  and  effort,  provided  they  te 
sanctified.  But  after  all  has  been  said  and  done  unless  we  can  claim 
the  promised  indwelling  of  the  Paraclete,  our  Helper,  our  Teacher, 
our  Inspirer ;  unless  we  can  believe  that  he  is  with  us  ^'  to  convict  the 
world  in  respect  of  sin,  and  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgement,"  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  claim  the  success  of  Zerubbabel.  The  prophet 
seeing  before  the  great  triumph  that  was  coming  to  the  work  of  the 
Lord  in  the  hands  of  that  famous  worker  of  old  exclaimed  '*  Not  by 
might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit  saith  the  Lord.  Who  art  thou, 
O  great  mountain  ?  Before  Zerubbabel  thou  shalt  become  a  plain." 
The  hands  of  Zerubbabel  have  laid  the  foundations  of  this  house  ; 
his  hands  shall  also  finish  it ;  and  thou  shalt  know  that  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  hath  sent  me  unto  you."  We  may  bring  up  against  this  moun- 
tain of  our  difficulties  all  our  engines  of  offence,  all  our  Krupp  guns  of 
modem  Christian  evidence,  skillful  arguments  from  histor}',  from 
philosophy,  and  from  science,  all  our  Maxim  guns  of  irresistible 
illustration  of  the  beneficent  educational  and  civilizing  effects  of 
our  religion,  all  the  strategical  wisdom  of  modem  missionary  tactics. 
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and  yet  the  mountain  is  not  in  the  least  moved.  The  niUKben  of 
the  heathen  increase  daily,  and  their  weapons  of  defence  have  ev6& 
come  to  be  sharpened  in  our  workshops.  We  turn  out  of  our  schoob 
skilled  heathen  dialecticians  to  confirm  our  own  sceptics  in  thdr 
unbelief,  and  to  turn  the  heails  of  the  weak  native  Christiana  It 
would  seem  that  we  need  again  to  con  our  a.  b.  c,  lesson.  This  is  the 
'^  ^^ctory  that  overcometh  the  world  even  our  fis^ith.'*  It  is  not  ia 
numbers,  nor  in  money,  nor  in  wisdom,  nor  in  up-to-date  plans.  It 
must  be  as  the  Lord  Himself  taught  his  disciples  when  he  said,  "If  je 
have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say  to  this  mountain  le- 
move  hence,  and  it  shall  remove,  and  nothing  shall  be  impossible  to 
you;"  so  if  you  have  followed  me,  and  we  all  agree  that  it  is  of  the  fint 
importance  to  the  evangelization  of  Japan  that  we  have  the  inapiii- 
tion,  the  direction,  the  enabling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  certainly  will 
l)e  profitable  to  spend  a  little  more  thought  upon  the  Spirit's  sending 
forth,  and  infiUings  of  the  messenger.  To  go  to  the  root  of  this 
matter  we  need  to  go  back  to  the  local  church  by  means  of  whidi 
the  worker  ought  to  be  sent  out.  The  Holy  Spirit  may  be  suppoied 
to  have  said  to  the  churches  in  America,  or  elsewhere,  "  Separate 
lue  these  men  for  the  work  to  which  I  have  called  them."  We  Iflira 
also  from  the  context  of  the  passage  quoted  above — ^that  referring  t» 
the  sending  forth  of  the  first  missionaries  to  the  (Jentiles — ^that  Ae 
church  at  Antioch  in  prayers  and  fastings,  conjointly  with  the  BAj 
Spirit,  sent  these  messengers  forth.  Now  I  am  certain  that  if  ne 
had  more  fasting  and  prayer  on  the  part  of  the  churches  sending 
forth  the  missionaries,  and  this  is  as  true  of  the  Japanese  as  of  the 
home  churches,  we  would  have  more  Spirit-selected,  Spirit-filled,  and 
therefore  more  successful  preachers  of  the  word  on  the  mission  fieldfc 
More  praying  in  the  churches  would  give  more  converting  power  on 
the  mission  fields.  High  mountain  peaks  do  not  raise  their  shining 
heads  from  plains,  but  are  supported  by  foot  hills,  and  elevated  table 
lands.  So  Spirit-filled  churches  will  naturally  produce  Spiiit-fillfld 
missionaries.  Water  does  not  naturally  rise  above  its  source.  Nor 
do  missionaries  often  rise  in  spiritual  eflSciency  above  the  average  rf 
the  tone  of  spirituality  of  the  churches  sending  them  out  Or  tonae 
a  present  day  figure  you  cannot  expect  efficient  work  in  the  machine 
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flibop,  or  on  the  rail  track,  when  there  is  a  break  in  the  lines  of  com- 
munications with  the  power  house.  Moody  is  said  to  have  wondered 
at  one  time,  when  working  in  Liverpool,  Englandi  at  the  power 
■oanifested  in  the  meetings.  He  found  the  secret  however  in  the 
fidtb-filled  prayers  of  an  old  bed-ridden  saint,  who  had  laid  lines  of 
eommunication  between  her  attic  and  the  Power  House  on  high,  and 
iiras  drawing  down  wonderful  supplies  of  blessing  while  Moody  was 
preaching.  Are  our  lines  of  communication  with  the  source  of  all 
spiritual  power  intact  ? 

When  I  went  home  on  furlough  some  seven  years  ago  what 
struck  a  chill  to  my  heart  Was  the  lack  of  interest  in,  and  of  praying 
for  missions  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  churches.  I  thought  I  was 
their  messenger  to  a  heathen  people— our  brethren  who  know  not 
(Sod — away  across  the  sea.  I  thought  ihey  would  be  glad  to  hear 
the  story  of  my  successes,  or  sympathize  with  me  in  my  failures  or 
disappointments.  But  I  found  I  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land. 
I  might  be  a  messenger  of  the  Missionary  Society,  but  they  had  not 
sent  me  out  They  had  too  much  to  do  in  their  own  Church,  and 
for  their  immediate  community  to  listen  to  me.  They  would  meet 
to  hear  a  stereopticon  talk  on  the  strange  customs  of  a  far  away 
people  like  the  Japanese,  but  a  foreign  missionary  meeting,  pure  and 
ample — ,  at  a  more  convenient  season  they  would  call  for  me.  I 
felt  homesick  to  get  back  to  Japan  to  be  again  with  my  brother 
miasionaries,  and  at  work  again  with  my  Japanese  Christian  brothers 
and  sisters.  I  felt  heart  sick  at  the  revelation  of  the  lack  of  interest 
in  our  work  on  the  part  of  our  home  Christians.  It  struck  me  we 
were  like  an  army  campaigning  in  an  enemy's  country  that  had  lost 
connection  with  its  base.  Our  line  of  communications  having  been 
cat  were  more  like  a  lot  of  guerilla  bands  harassing  an  enemy  than 
like  an  army  engaged  in  anything  like  a  scientific  war.  I  found 
that  the  pastors  of  those  churches  were  not  informed  on  missions,  and 
iherefore  not  interested  in  the  maneuvers  going  on  on  the  fighting 
line ;  that  the  church  contributions  to  missions  were  made  up,  gener- 
ally, as  an  nigency  collection,  often  with  no  better  plea  than  that 
dmr  standing  would  be  injured  if  they  did  not  give  as  much  as 
fluch  another  church.     Or  the  eloquent,  and  skillful  district  secretary 
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would  come  and  anunge  a  meeting,  and  with  stiiring  speeches,  good 
miLsic,  etc.,  would  pump  up  the  required  annual  collection,  bat 
without  increasing  the  interest  of  the  church  in  this  their  most  im- 
portant work,  leaving  the  shaming  plan,  or  the  pumping  proces,  to 
be  gone  through  with  again  when  the  next  urgency  season  canoe 
around.  Now  this  is  at  the  farthest  remove  from  what  it  ought  to 
be.  Missionary  societies  are  good  and  necessary,  district  sccretaris 
are  useful  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with  ;  but  if  these  helping  agen- 
cies are  to  be  substituted  for  the  local  church  and  its  juustor  who 
ought,  together,  to  study  missions  the  whole  year  around  ,  if  between 
the  organization  that  Christ  established  to  be  the  instniment  of  tb 
Holy  JSi>irit,  and  the  work  that  he,  the  Master,  intended  this  organi- 
zation to  accomplish,  viz.,  the  salvation  of  the  w^orld,  Ih)  throogk 
another  organization,  working  independently,  then  I  can  only  see  harm 
to  result.  It  w*ould  be  like  cutting  the  connnection  with  heart  and 
brain  and  working  the  hands  by  means  of  a  galvanic  battery. 
Would  it  be  any  wonder  if  the  man  should  totter  in  his  walking 
and  that  his  hands  should  fail  to  do  the  work  given  them  to  da  So 
it  seenis  to  me  that  as  to  many  of  our  home  churches,  having  lai^J 
lost  their  intimate  connection  with  their  missionaries,  and  having 
ceased  to  pray  for  us,  and  thus  having  ceased  to  work  with  us,  boft 
they  and  we  are  receiving  great  harm.  The  work  here  thus  &ilB  to 
have  the  success  it  should  have*  Also  lacking  the  inspiration  of 
such  a  great  purpose  these  home  churches  have  in  many  instancao  » 
far  forgotten  their  high  and  holy  calling  tliat  money  getting,  politic^ 
society,  keeping  up  a  respectable  show  before  other  coin[^ting  religi- 
ous bodies  and  other  comparatively  trivial  occupations,  which  belong 
only  to  the  present  world,  fill  their  hearts  and  hands.  Here  then  ii 
one  tremendous  diflSculty  in  the  way  of  the  evangelization  of  Japia 
in  the  present  genenition  I^t  the  churches  deeply  ponder  tki 
mattiT.  Let  the  prominent  members  of  these  churolies  put  some  of 
tlie  shrewd  business  foresight,  for  which  in  their  money  getting  Aflf 
are  justly  famed,  to  a  sanctified  use  in  stopping  the  waste  of  tine^ 
money,  and  men,  which  is  taking  place  in  this  their  greatest  boapev 
enterprise.  Unless  these  churchas  are  praying  down  spiritual  pownr 
uix>n  their  misBionaries,  how  can  they  expect  us  to  be  auocoMfal.^ 
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We  should  therefore  make  every  effort  to  help  along  the  so-called 
Forward  Movement  in  Missions,  iiigod  so  strongly  at  home  by  Mr 
VVishard,  and  other  earnest  workers.  This  movement  has  for  its 
lim  the  reestablishment  of  the  close  connection  that  existed  between 
the  churches  and  their  messengers  in  the  Apostolic  jge.  It  looks  to 
the  Spirit-filling  of  the  churches  as  well  as  that  of  the  missionaries. 
[  am  convinced  that  already  a  new  day  is  dawning !  Already  some 
churches  are  coming  into  vital  connection  with  this  great  world-bless- 
ing enterprise  1  Churches,  and  even  individuals,  are  sending  out 
;heir  missionary  pastors  to  gather  in  from  the  highways  and  hedi^es 
)f  the  world  the  honored  guests  for  God's  great  gospel  feast.  This 
NTill  promote  prayer,  and  fasting,  and  community  of  interest  with 
he  missionary,  that  will  rob  his  trials  of  half  their  suffering,  and 
vill  increase  his  joy  from  his  peaceful  conquests  by  many  fold.  I 
vould  also  commend  to  more  general  attention  the  need  of  we  our- 
lelves  seeki'ng  more  earnestly  for  the  infilling  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  address  given  us  at  this  conference  by  Mr.  Buxton,  and  the 
jfforts  he  has  been  making  for  several  years  past  to  impress  upon  us 
he  importance  of  this  subject,  I  hope  may  be  used  by  God  to  bring 
Kir  whole  missionary  bwly  to  the  practice  of  the  doctrine  of  the  infill- 
ng  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Remember  what  happened  in  Uganda  after 
he  workers  there  had  a  l)aptism  of  power  as  related  by  Dr.  Hail 
^esterday.  The  increased  efficiency  of  the  missionaries,  as  with 
ongues  «f  fire  they  preached  the  gospel,  the  great  increase  in  evan- 
gelizing zeal  on  the  part  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  native  Christians, 
he  sudden  attainment  of  self-support  in  the  native  churches,  it  was 
.  veritable  African  Pentecost !  And  the  story  of  Richards,  and  the 
fork  on  the  Congo,  furnishes  another  proof  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
eody  to  give  us,  if  all  the  conditions  are  right,  a  parallel  blessing  in 
apan.  God  the  Holy  Spirit  is  as  truly  present  to-day  with  his 
nessengers  as  he  was  with  his  workers  in  the  Apostolic  age,  he  can 
low  work  the  same  wonders  of  grace  in  the  hearts  of  men,  bringing 
ife  and  peace  to  perishing  souls.  I  charitably  hope  the  majority 
f  onr  body  are  not  in  as  deplorable  ignorance  of  this  subject  as  I 
ma  until  about  a  year  ago.  I  fejired  if  I  believed  in  the  possibility 
f  being  filled  by  the  Holy  Spirit  my  next  step  would  be  to  mount 
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to  the  dangorouB  height  of  Perfectionism,  so-called,  where  I  would 
look  down  with  pity,  or  with  condemnation,  as  the  case  might  be,  upon 
my  fellow- workers  who  could  not  yet  call  themselves  perfect  Or 
that  I  would  be  likely  to  fall  into  the  slippery  pit  of  Dowieism — ^re- 
garding Chicagc^  as  my  Mecca,  Mr.  Dowie  as  my  Apostle,  and  all 
who  did  not  wear  his  stripes  as  apostates  from  the  Faith.  I  would 
recommend  Conferences,  in  the  various  centers  of  missionary  ren- 
dence,  missionaries  from  outlying  places  to  gather  there  for  joint  study 
of  this  subject,  and  for  prayer  to  (rod  that  all  the  obstacles  to  the  com- 
plete infilling  by  the  Spirit  may  be  taken  away  from  our  hearts  and 
lives.  The  proofs  of  this  infilling  will  be  seen  in  daily  conquest  over 
sin  within  ourselves,  in  the  cleansing  of  sins  from  our  conduct,  in  the 
conquest  and  putting  to  flight  of  Satan,  in  the  complete  overcoming 
of  the  oppositions  of  the  world,  in  a  word — in  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit— 
(Gal  5 :  22)  love,  joy,  peace,  long  suffering,  kindness,  goodnegs,  faith, 
meekness,  self-control,  and  also  in  the  natural  effect  of  these  good 
fruits,  (2  Pet.  1 :  8.),  ''  For  if  these  things  are  yours,  and  aboand, 
they  cause  that  ye  shall  not  be  idle  nor  unfruUfvl  unto  the  fall 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.*'  Then  as  we  go  to  battle  wifli 
the  forces  arrayed  against  us  '^  one  of  you  shall  chase  a  1,000  and 
two  shall  put  10,000  to  flighf  Also  we  would  have  at  once  such 
an  increase  of  missionary  brotherly  love,  and  comity,  that  the  world 
would  be  impressed  with  the  divine  character  of  our  &ith  ;  we  would 
gladly  give  place  to  workers  who  had  occupied  a  town  in  advance  of 
ourselves,  we  would  gladly  go  to  some  unoccupied  place  beyond 
though  it  should  happen  to  be  a  place  of  less  strategic  value  and 
more  difficult  to  reach  We  would  rejoice  more  in  the  success  of  other? 
in  the  work  knowing  that  thus  the  final  victory  would  be  all  the 
sooner  reached,  and  the  country  won  for  Christ.  We  have  an  Apos- 
tolic example  in  point  The  Apostle  Paul  strove  to  make  the  rs^i 
economical  use  of  his  great  powers  for  spreading  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  by  going  to  places  where  the  gospel  had  not  been  preached. 
He  says  (Bom.  15 :  20,  21),  Yea,  making  it  my  aim  to  preach  the 
gospel,  not  where  Christ  was  already  named,  that  I  might  not  hoiU 
upon  another  man's  foundation ;  but  as  it  is  written, 
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They  shall  see,  to  whom  no  tidiDgs  of  him  came, 
And  they  who  have  not  heard  shall  understand. 
This  seeking  the  infilling  of  the  Spirit  is  then  another  great  means 
for  the  regaining  of  our  lost  power,  and  thus  the  accomplishment  of 
the  speedy  evangelization  of  JajMin.  It  is  said  that  there  is  an  un- 
limited supply  of  electrical  energy  in  the  air  around  us,  or  in  the  clouds 
above  us  if  we  had  the  instruments  to  catch,  and  harness  it  for  use. 
But  the  awful  violence  of  it  at  times  is  such  that  it  is  apt  to  destroy 
all  instruments,  and  all  who  have  to  do  with  them,  so  that  few  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  utilize  these  vast  stores  of  energy.  »So  with 
us^  if  our  plans  are  all  right,  if  their  success  is  not  likely  to  minister  to 
our  pride  and  ultimately  to  separate  us  from  Qod  i.  e.,  to  bring  destruc- 
tion rather  than  blessing,  Grod  will  flash  upon  us,  from  his  heavenly 
reserves  of  power,  a  great  evangelizing  force,  and  we  will  have  a 
Japanese  Pentecost  that  will  astonish  the  world.  Again,  if  I  rightly 
read  the  signs  of  the  times  as  displayed  in  the  missionary  firmament, 
we  need  not  expect  a  very  large  accession  to  our  numbers  from  the 
home  churches.  Nor  need  we  expect,  nor  should  we  ask  for,  in  this 
juncture,  large  increase  of  funds ;  in  fact  I  sometimes  fear,  from  what  I 
see  in  my  own  work,  and  from  what  I  hear  of,  and  observe  in  the  work 
of  my  fellow  missionaries  as  to  money,  we  have  as  much  or  perhaps 
more  sent  us  now  than  we  know  how  to  use  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
I  mean  particularly  the  paying  of  salaries,  and  expenses,  that  it  would 
do  the  native  churches  good  to  pay  for  themselves,  and  in  the  employ- 
ing of  more  native  helpers  than  we  can  personally  cooperate  with,  or 
nipervise  and  further.  What  is  our  situation  ?  We  have  a  compact 
territory  traversed  by  good  roads,  with  the  unrivalled  Japanese  Biksha- 
man,  who  can  take  us  everywhere  where  the  rail-road  has  not  yet 
reached,  good  clean  hotels,  the  *  teishu '  ('  mine  host ')  always  ready  to 
let  you  have  the  street  room  for  a  meeting,  and  the  mild  climate,  and 
oatdoor  habits  of  the  people,  inviting  outdoor  meetings.  Again  we 
have  a  homogeneous  people,  one  language  used  throughout  the  country, 
not  differing  in  dialects  so  much  even  as  the  different  counties  of 
ESogland;  the  people  have  more  ability  too,  natural  and  acquired,  and 
more  money  and  material  prosperity  than  any  other  eastern  people. 
So  that,  to  sum  up,  both  as  to  the  messenger,  and  as  to  the  hearing  of 
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the  message,  native  conditions  are  favorable  to  a  wide-spread  preaching 
and  hearing  of  the  word  of  life.  Therefore  the  American  churches 
naturally  and  justly  have  the  right  to  think  that  if  our  propaganda 
is  rightly  managed  a  much  less  expenditure  of  men  and  money  will 
be  needed  to  evangelize  this  country  than  is  needed  in  any  other 
non-Christian  land.  Also  voices,  loud  and  insistent,  come  constant!; 
from  the  native  churches  for  leaving  to  them  more  responsibility  and 
if  our  native  brethren  are  honest,  and  I  give  them  credit  of  being  m, 
they  mean  financial  as  well  as  other  responsibility.  Further,  though  I 
am  not  quite  sure  of  the  statistics,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  aoo(»diiig 
to  the  population,  we  are  better  supplied  already  with  workers  from 
abroad  than  China,  or  India,  and  yet  as  indicated  above  we  have  not 
the  difiiculties  of  widely  extended  territory,  divergent  dialects,  den* 
ignorance  and  superstition  on  the  part  of  the  native  populations,  whidi 
we  find  in  other  miR>?i'>nary  lands.  So  if  in  1890  Prof  Geo.  Wm. 
Knox  in  writing  of  that  yeaPs  work  in  Japan  had  any  reason  to  n» 
the  following  words,  how  much  more  might  they  be  used  now  afker  10 
years  of  progress,  and  after  the  full  opening  of  the  country  to  unrestrict- 
ed foreign  residence,  and  travel.  He  wrote  at  that  time, — "  I  would 
again  venture  the  opinion  that  our  present  misrionary  methods  are  in 
the  extreme  wasteful  of  money  and  life  Rightly  distributed  and 
massed,  one  half  the  present  force  could  accomplish  all,  and  more  thsn 
is  now  done.  Instead  of  eo  much  earnest  appeal  for  men  and  money 
I  propose  a  year  of  appeal  for  the  Ix^tter  use  of  the  forces  we  havft 
Until  Homething  is  done  to  combine  the  Protestant  forces  the  waite 
must  continue.  Is  confederation  in  the  great  work  of  evangelirioj 
the  world  still  impossible  ?  "  I  want  to  make  myself  clear  in  this 
matter.  If  Dr.  Knox  believes  that  we  need  no  more  workers  ftwn 
Christian  lands  to  help  evangelize  this  land,  and  I  have  heard  that  be 
has  been  so  reported,  I  want  to  take  strong  exception  to  that  porition. 
As  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Draper  in  his  paper,  the  number  of  d» 
constituancy  which  each  worker  in  Japan,  counting  native  and  foie^ 
male  and  female,  has  to  evangelize  is,  in  rough  estiamte,  abont  75,0(X). 
Now  add  to  the  largeness  of  the  number  the  difBcultiea  of  langotgei 
lack  of  full  knowledge  of  the  native  habits  of  thought,  andoftht 
hearer's  <jnvironment  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  worker ;   and  the  hck 
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of  long  experience  in  evangelizing,  and  the  compamtively  short  experi- 
ence of  our  religion  under  which  many  a  native -worker  has  to 
straggle ;  to  which  may  be  added  further  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  receiving  the  message  on  the  part  of  the  hearer  as  compared  with 
say  American  unbelievers;  as  mentioned  above,  and  one  can  s(^  at  a. 
glance  that  our  position  would  be  many  times  more  difficult  than  a 
worker  would  have  in  Christian  America  who  had  75,000  unbelievers 
to  bring  to  Christ.  It  is  therefore  absurd  to  say  we  need  no  more 
workers.  I  only  mean  to  say  that  for  the  reasons  stated  we  may  not, 
though  I  wish  we  could,  expect  the  home  churches  to  send  us  more 
workers  in  the  near  future. 

Now  this  conference  is  an  attempt  at  the  confederation  suggest- 
ed by  Prof.  Knox.  I  would  suggest  a  committee  from  this  conference 
to  i^anvas  the  field  as  to  a  better  distribution  of  forces.  That  is,  to 
ascertain  if  there  is  not  an  undue  proportion  of  workers  massed  i  n  the 
easily  reached,  convenient  places,  which  might  very  properly  be  scatter- 
ed to  the  needy  places  throughout  the  empire.  I  know  large  tracts  of 
the  a>untry,  especially  in  the  north  west,  which  are  almast  entirely 
without  foreign  missionary  residence  and  help.  Fields  away  from 
the  mi!  way  are  avoided.  The  large  cities,  the  places  where  tJiere  is 
a  foreign  community,  a  foreign  doctor,  a  foreign  grocery,  a  foreign 
tailor  are  already  comparatively  well  supplied  with  foreign  workers. 
One  of  the  papers  read  here  in  this  conference  showed  that  22o^  of 
our  ioYce  is  massed  here  in  Tokyo.  But  the  places  where  the  conveni- 
ences mentioned  above  are  not  found  have  been  largely  left  to  the 
native  worker,  or  not  worked  at  all,  and  are  yet  in  a  condition  to  gape- 
with  wonder  at  the  strange  aspect  of  the  foreign  missionary*  I  am 
afraid  the  Buddhist  prophetical  writers  who  told  their  followers  a 
ooaple  of  years  ago  that  the  opening  of  the  country  to  foreign  residence 
would  bring  into  the  interior  a  host  of  missionaries,  who  would  make 
a  determined  onslaught  on  their  ancestral  faith,  are  now  agreeably 
dinppointed  at  the  wonderfully  non-aggressive  character  ofthemis-* 
Hbonary  body  in  this  particular.  There  is  doubtless  still  in  the  minds 
ot  many  misrionaries  a  fear  of  venturing  oat  into  the  interior  that  is 
inexplicable  to  those  of  us  who  have  not  spent  our  missionary  child- 
hood in  an  open  port.    I  have  heard  of  a  man  who  actaally  refused . 
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to  go,  at  the  request  of  his  roisBion,  to  a  large  and  promisiDg  tovru 
only  three  hours  from  Tokyo  because  there  was  no  foreign  doctor  living 
in  the  place !  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  note  that  in  Sendai 
with  a  gradually  increasing  community,  now  numbering  some  forty 
.persons,  we  have  no  foreign  physician  ;  and  yet,  we  have  had  as  a 
community,  during,  the  16  years  of  our  residence  there  only  two  deaths 
amoog  a«,  these  being  infants,  and  even  their  demise  was  not  woootm* 
plished  without  the  help  of  a  foreign  doctor  for  the  time  being  redding 
there. 

A  little  more  as  to  the  messenger.  Having  only  this  number  of 
missionaries,  and  45,000,000  of  people  to  evangelize,  and  with  little 
prospect  of  our  number  being  increased,  as  I  have  above  shown,  we 
must  plan  to  make  a  larger  use  of  the  native  Christians  and  of  their 
resources.  Some  of  my  brethren  may  think  me  revolutionary  when  I 
say  that  to  accomplish  the  speedy  evangelization  of  Japan  we  will 
need  to  break  up  as  soon  as  we  safely  can  our  artificial,  unscriptonl, 
subsidy  system,  by  which  the  Japanese  churches  are  supported  by  foieign 
money,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  evangelists  are  paid  and  con- 
trolled by  foreign  missionaries.  Of  course  it  is  finer  than  would  be  a 
system  largely  native ;  of  course  you  have  more  evangelists  who 
can  split  hairs  in  German  philosophy  ;  of  course  you  have  more  men 
who  can  preach  such  elegant  sermons  that  only  the  educated  part  d 
their  audience  can  follow  their  deep  reasoning,  or  comprehend  their 
splendid  rhetoric;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  gospel  is  not  widdf 
preached ;  the  lay  element  of  the  churches  is  not  developed,  and  we 
continue  to  sigh  at  the  greatness  of  the  harvest,  and  the  fewness  of  the 
workers.  Naturally  the  laymen  think,  they  have  no  place  in  these 
high  plans  of  evangelization.  In  the  Apostolic  age,  (and  nowhere  will 
we  find  a  better  model  for  the  planting  of  Christian  Churches  in  un- 
christian lands,)  every  Christian  was,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability^  an 
evangelist  He  told  his  wife  and  family,  and  neighbors,  about  the 
true  (rody  whom  he  had  come  to  know ;  of  the  Savior  who  bad  died 
to  save  him  from  sin,  and  from  hell  Even  women  and  slaves  woe 
called  coworkers  together  with  Paul;  and  this  was  aoccNrding  to  the 
prophecy  given  in  Joel  with  which  you  are  all  fiamiliar.  This  pro- 
;phe6ying  fortold  by  that  prophet  as  to  be  done  by  all  believen  wa»  no 
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other  than  the  preaching  of  the  Glad  Tidings.  The  knowledge  nece^^ 
sary  was  imparted  directly  by  the  Holy  Spirit  before  the  new  testa- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  the  GhriBtians.  They  also  told  of  their  own 
experience  of  GJod's  converting  |)ower — witnessing  was  an  important 
part  of  their  preaching.  And  so  now  the  believer  should  be  called 
upon  to  witness  of  what  the  Lord  has  done  for  him.  The  spirit  now 
dwells  within  every  believer  to  teach  him  the  meaning  of  the  oom- 
pletedy  written  word  of  God.  The  apostolic  system  of  largely  using 
lay  evangelism  was  broken  up  in  the  rise  of  the  Soman  Catholicism 
in  the  fourth  century^  when  preaching  was  commanded  to  be  confined 
to  the  clergy.  The  apostolic  system  must  be  returned  to  before  we 
get  the  full  benefit  of  the  reformation,  especially  must  it  be  used  in  all 
countries  and  ages  where  the  churches  are  young,  the  believers  few  andr 
poor,  and  paid  evangelists  not  easily  available.  I  am  not  sure  but 
that  we  need  in  Japan  a  renaissance  of  the  common  people,  such  as 
took  place  in  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century.  That  move- 
ment was  certainly,  under  the  Holy  Spirit,  led  by  educated  men,  as 
we  all  gladly  allow,  but  as  truly  had  it  its  motive  and  support  in  the 
freeing  of  the  common  people  from  the  burden  of  scholasticism  and 
sacerdotalism.  It  would  certainly  be  a  matter  for  the  making  of 
history  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  very  trouble  with  our  work  in 
Japan,  at  the  present  time,  is  this  glorification  of  power,  financial 
ability,  learning,  and  governmental  patronage,  the  former  things 
being  characteristic  of  the  lands  from  which  we  have  come,  and  the 
latter  permeating  the  very  air  we  constantly  breathe  in  this  land. 
So  it  is  but  natural  that  we  should  have  been  affected  by  them.  Thus 
we  often  forget  our  dignity  as  ambassadors  of  the  almighty  Gxl,  flatter 
and  give  much  time  and  attention  to  rank,  wealth,  and  learning,  and 
get  to  using  such  phrases  as  '^  gain  the  educated  classes  and  you  have 
the  country  *'  and  to  the  formulation  of  great  university  schemes  as  a 
necessary  part  of  our  propaganda. 

We  want  another  Luther  to  rise  up  to  teach  us  the  value  of  the 
individual  soul  to  be  the  channel  of  divine  knowledge  and  power. 
But  we  pray  that  he  may  be  more  logical,  and  consistent,  in  the  carry- 
ing  out  of  his  doctrine,  so  that  we  may  not  be  saddled  with  an  effete 
state  church.     We  want  another  Wycliflfe  to  arise  to  show  us  the  be- 
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ginning  of  another  Beformation  in  the  word  of  God  in  the  people's 
tongue,  and  to  send  out  through  the  coutitry  a  horde  of  stinple-minded 
men,  like  his  mendicant  friars ;  to  give  to  the  common  people  the 
gospel  that  was  first  preached  by  fishermen.  We  want  another 
evangel  like  that  of  the  Wesleys,  who  though  educated  in  the  highest 
>  institution  of  the  land,  yet  saw  the  great  truth  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
•  often  chooses  "  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  that  He  might  pat  to 
shame  them  that  are  wise,  the  weak  things  that  He  might  put  to 
shame  them  that  are  strong  " — and  thus  sent  out  his  companies  of 
itinerant  preachers  to  give  a  new  life  to  a  dying  church.  Oh  for 
another,  a  Japanese  Moody,  to  preach  to  the  people  of  sin,  of  righteous- 
ness, and  of  judgement  But  you  say,  we  cannot  get  Japaneis 
Christians  to  preach,  or  engage  in  evangelistic  work.  That  depends 
upon  what  you  call  i)reaching,  about  which  after  I  say  a  little  I  want 
to  stop. 

The  second  part  of  the  Apostolic  order  for  the  promulgation  of 
the  gospel  is  the  message.  As  to  the  rest,  viz,  the  Hearing,  and  the 
Believing,  being  God's  jiart  of  the  work,  we  have  little  to  do,  and 
therefore  will  not  need  in  this  connection  to  consider. 

Now  I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  The  Message  i» 
have  to  deliver  is  the  news  of  salvation  by  Christ,  in  other  words,  die 
Gospel. 

1  want  to  ask  you  if  preaching  ethics,  or  philoeophy,  or  social 
reform,  or  civilization,  or  education,  is  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  ? 
I  would  answer  emphatically  no — ^these  subject,  have  a  place  in  the 
teaching  and  training  of  Christians,  but  not  in  the  preaching  to 
unbelievers.  They  may  be  used  incidentiilly  for  illustrative  purposes 
— Christ  and  his  aix)stles  drew  on  all  fields  for  their  illustrations— but 
when  we  study  Bible  sermons  we  find  thtan  concerned  with  God  the 
Maker  and  Euler  and  Judge  of  all,  man  the  sinner  under  the  wrath 
of  God ;  Jesus  the  {Savior  shedding  his  blood  for  man  ;  and  maa 
repenting  and  Ixiing  regenerated  under  the  j)Ower  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
Paul  distinctly  disclaims  the  use  of  worldly  learning  and  wisdonn- 
and  not  because  lie  did  not  have  the  power  to  use  such  instnmienti^ 
— ^but  because  he  feared  the  cross  would  be  made  of  none  efioct;  — .  -^ 
And  this  is  where  many  of  us  have  made  a  mistake  in  Japan.    We 
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have  I  fear  preached  many  things  to  the  i»oople  beside  the  Gosi^el. 
Doubtless  this  is  what  the  people  here,  in  their  mad  rush  for  a 
material  civilization  have  demanded.  We  have  noticed  that  wlien 
we  have  talked  of  God,  of  man's  sin,  of  a  crucified  Christ  fiirnishod 
as  the  only  mains  of  escape  from  the  wrath  of  God,  our  audiences 
have  thinned  out.  Then  to  hold  our  audiences,  and  nothing  seems 
for  the  time  being  to  be  more  important  to  a  speaker — we  have 
given  their  itching  ears  tliat  which  they  have  wished  to  hear. 
But  as  with  the  young  physician  who,  in  telling  a  more  experienced 
practitioner  of  a  professional  experience,  in  which  he  had  been  a 
principal,  he  remarked  *we  had  a  magnificent  display  of  science, 
a  splendid  operation  ! '  and  when  the  older  man  inquired  '  well 
what  was  the  result  ?  ^  he  had  to  reply  '  Oh,  the  patient  died ' 
00  it  is  in  many  an  operation  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Life 
and  death  are  the  issues — we  need  to  give  the  message  as  it  hits 
been  given  us— otherwise  some  will  fall  into  the  pit  who  mighf. 
have  been  saved  and  all  because  we  chose  to  ])re(ich  attractive  sermons. 
We  also  do  sometliing  more  when  we  preticli  something  beside  the 
Gospel, — we  present  to  the  Japanese  Christians  an  impossible  model 
of  preaching.  They  have  reason  to  say  after  hearing  an  up  to  date 
sermon  on  ethics — Why  we  cannot  preacli  !  We  are  not  learned 
enough  !  We  need  to  preach  in  a  simple  narrative  style,  that  will 
require  perhaps  but  little  learning  other  than  that  supplied  by  the 
Bible,  and  but  little  eloquence  other  than  that  given  to  the  true 
believer  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  tell  the  story  of  his  own  salvation 
from  sin,  and  to  warn  his  fellow  men  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come  by  accepting  the  terras  of  the  Gospel. 

You  will  have  noticed  that  I  have  not  recommended  any  j>atent 
plans  for  the  prosecution  of  our  work — no  starting  of  any  gi-eat  in- 
stitute of  evangelistic  technology.  No  plan  of  so  many  workers,  so 
many  dollars,  and  so  many  years  to  do  the  work,  and  the  result 
Japan  evangelized.  God's  work  is  to  bo  done,  if  at  all,  in  the 
way  that  will  glorify  him,  and  not  in  any  way  to  minister  to  man's 
pride,  and  subsequent  downfall.  The  word  '*  Is  not  this  great 
Babylon  which  I  liave  built,"  springing  from  the  heart  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, was  his  downfall.     And  so  it  would  bo  with  us  if  we  could 
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discover  any  new  plan  by  which  Jajian  could  be  quickly  and 
thoroughly  gone  over  by  a  band  of  man-sent,  and  man-inspired  and 
trained  evangelists.  We  want  rather  the  Spirit-sent  evangeUst, 
working  after  scriptural  plans,  and  then.,  when  the  work  is  done,  it 
will  redound  to  Gk^d's  glory  and  the  good  of  Jaj^an,  and  to  the  great 
joy  of  ourselves,  God's  messengers; 

To  sum  up  I  would  recommend  as  necessary  to  '  The  ESrangeli- 
zation  of  Japan  in  the  Present  Generation' — 

Ist.  General  Missionary  Conferences  to  be  held  in  conyenient 
places  throughout  the  country,  to  study  together  the  teaching  of  the 
word  of  God  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  seek  by  united, 
earnest,  prayer  for  the  infilling  by  the  Spirit  of  all  Christian  worken 
in  Japan,  that  we  may  become  more  successful  in  our  work. 

2nd.  That  a  committee  be  appointed  by  this  conference,  to 
study  the  whole  field,  to  the  end  that  a  more  economical  distribation 
of  the  missionary  forces  may  be  recommended  to  all  the  mianoos 
working  in  Japan. 

3rd.  That  we  shall  by  endorsement  by  this  Conference,  and  hf 
every  other  possible  combined  and  individual  effort,  help  along  the 
so  called  Forward  Movement  in  Missions,  which,  as  being  urged  in 
home  lands,  has  for  its  object  the  reestablishing  of  the  intimate 
relation  that  existed  in  the  early  ages  between  Christ's  churcheS)  and 
the  messengers  that  they  sent  out  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  world. 

4tli  That  we  return  to  the  Gospel  method  in  evangelism  of  a 
more  general  use  of  lay  effort,  encouraging  by  every  means  in  obt 
l)Ower,  the  Japanese  churches  to  support  their  own  work,  and  to 
engage  more  earnestly  in  the  preaching  of  the  (Jospel  to  their  fellow 
countrymen. 

5th.  Tliat  we  make  our  own  preaching  as  simple,  and  as 
evangelical  as  possible,  so  that  the  Holy  Spirit  can  use  it  to  the  fullest 
extent  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  for  an  attainable  model  for  the 
Japanese  Christians  to  follow. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Kev.  J.  B.  Brandram,  C.  M.  8.,  Kumamoto. 

I  answer  the  two  queries  of  the  topic  by  saying, — (1)  With  God 
all  things  are  possible ;  (2)  by  all  means.  It  Ls  a  great  respon- 
sibility to  speak  on  such  a  theme.  This  meeting  is  a  kind  of  review. 
We  have  been  on  dress  parade.  Soon  we  go  back,  put  on  our  old 
clothes,  and  begin  the  battle  again.  I  want  to  say  a  few  things. 
We  have  to  preach  ;  let  it  be  the  Gospel.  It  does  seem  that  the 
more  we  preach  the  more  we  are  brought  down  on  our  knees  before 
Grod.  Whatever  way  we  take,  let  us  not  blame  each  other.  Let  us 
believe  that  our  brethren  have  got  some  of  the  truth.  We  must  not 
try  to  do  everything — ^so  we  have  heard  at  this  conference  ;  if  so,  we 
do  nothing.  But  let  ua  then  do  the  things  we  are  best  fitted  for  and 
stick  to  them. 

I  think  we  have  grown  in  grace  the  last  few  years.  The  most 
terrible  thing  in  China  was  that  some  of  the  allied  forces  fired  oa 
their  friends.  God  forgive  us  if  we  have  ever  been  firing  on  our 
friends.  Let  us  remember  the  forty-seven  ronin.  We  are  like 
them,  we  are  avenging  our  Master's  death.  Only  they  committed 
seppuku  at  the  end,  and  we  have  to  begin  with  seppuku.  If  we  do 
not  do  that  we  can  not  work  for  the  Lord  Jesus.  Among  the  forty- 
seven  was  a  Satsuma  bushi  who  spat  on  the  drunken  leader  of  the 
band,  and  then  repented  and  went  and  committed  suicide.  Oh, 
perhaps  some  of  us  have  felt  ourselves  so  high  as  to  despise  others ; 
if  so,  we  ought  to  go  and  do  as  the  Satsuma  bushi  did. 
Mr.  Galen  M,  Fisher: 

All  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Move- 
ment in  America  and  Europe.  There  we  about  60  volunteers  at 
this  Conference.  These  have  resolved  to  perpetuate  the  principles  of 
the  movement  in  their  own  lives  here.  Can  we  not  promote,  not 
the  form  but  the  principles,  of  this  movement  also  among  the  Japan- 
ese ?  Mr.  Mott's  book,  "  The  Evangelization  of  the  World  in  this 
Generation/'  is  the  best  treatise  on  the  subject.     The  title  is  the 
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watchword  that  has  stirred  the  hearts  of  students  all  over  the  wurlJ. 
It  does  not  mean  the  conversion  of  all,  but  the  responsibility  of  eiich 
generation  of  Christians  to  give  an  intelligible  and  adequate  know- 
ledge of  Christ  to  all  contemporaneous  non-Christians.  Let  us  prop- 
agate this  idea  among  the  Japanese  Christians.  It  is  probably  not 
time  yet  to  organize,  but  we  can  disseminate  this  conscience-stirring 
statement  of  duty. 

Rkv.  H.  Woodward  : 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  one  method  of  work  that  has  not  bftm 
mentioned  and  which  must  be  taken  up  if  Japan  is  to  be  evangelized 
in  this  present  generation,  and  that  Is,  open  air  work.  I  have  lem 
privileged  to  take  part  in  this  work  in  Tokyo,  in  Mikawa,  and  now 
in  Shikoku. 

The  ordinary  method  of  renting  a  house  and  preaching  onDe 
twice  or  thrice  a  week  is  not  sufficient  to  reach  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  a  place,  and  there  are  many  small  towns  and  villagej 
where,  with  the  present  limited  means  and  staflF  of  workers,  it  is  not 
possible  to  do  even  this.  So  that  we  have  tours  in  our  district  going 
from  place  to  place  attracting  crowds  by  a  musical  instmment  ani 
in  that  way  we  have  been  enabled  to  reach  more  people  in  a  dij 
than  we  might  otherwise  in  two  or  three  months. 

Then  again  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  way  the  Grospel  is  p»" 
8ented.  The  ability  to  do  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  conimaid  the 
-Gospel  to  souls  who  hear  for  the  first  time>  should  be  emphasind  ii 
the  training  of  workers. 

Some  say  that  the  people  cannot  understand  the  Grospel  the  fin* 
time  it  is  presented  to  them  so  that  their  objections  must  be  fint 
•cleared  away.  But  experience  has  proven  that  the  direct  preachii^ 
of  the  Grospel  has  in  itself  manifested  its  own  power.  I  had  tto 
opportunity  of  seeing  this  when  we  were  out  preaching  a  abort  tin* 
«go.  One  of  our  men  preached  the  simple  Gospel,  directly,  boUUj, 
lovingly.  A  very  good  impression  was  made  and  the  people  esgerij 
bought  portions  of  scripture  that  we  had  for  sale.  A  little  further 
up  the  same  street  another  worker  combatted  objections  to  GhrifltiiB- 
ity  and  the  effect  was  worse  than  useless.  The  people  turned  awiy 
and  when  the  books  were  offered  not  one  was  accepted. 
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Rev.  J.  W.  Moore: 
Do  the  people  gather  in  the  day-time  ! 

Key.  H.  Woodward: 
Yes. 

Rey.  S.  E.  Haoer: 
I  have  frequently  used  the  method  described  by  Mr.  Woodward 
with  fiuccan. 

Rev.  Sidney  L.  Gulick: 
There  is  a  tendency  among  some  to  diqtarage  certain  kinds  of 
general  work  because  visible  results  in  the  line  of  conversions  do  not 
at  once  follow.  This  is  a  mistake.  Large  theater  preaching  and 
lecture  meetings  and  wide  tnict  distribution  are  very  important. 
They  sow  the  seed  of  new  ideas  far  and  wide,  and  create  a  general 
Christian  knowledge  and  atmosphere.  This  prepared  the  way  for 
more  direct  personal  work.  Hand  to  hand  work  and  direct  Gospel 
preaching,  seeking  to  bring  men  to  instant  decision,  arc  of  course 
absolutely  necessary.  But  in  emphasizing  this  direct  work,  let  us 
not  disparage  the  general  and  more  or  less  indirect  methods.  Both 
must  be  constantly  employeil.  How  grand  a  thing  it  would  be  if  a 
single  suitable  tract  on  "God"  could  be  distributed  throughout 
Japan  within  a  year !  This  could  be  done  should  every  Christian 
worker,  native  and  foreign,  be  assigned  a  certain  definite  territory 
withtn  which  it  would  be  his  duty  to  see  that  a  copy  of  the  chosen 
tract  be  placed  in  every  house.  By  some  such  well  devised  and 
tiioroughly  concerted  action,  the  whole  nation  could  be  reached  in  a 
short  time  and  set  to  thinking  about  the  great  central  truth  of 
Christian  faith.     Large  results  could  hardly  fail  to  follow. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Towson: 
At  the  recent  Ecumenical  Conference  of  Foreign  Missions  in 
Uew  York,  Mr.  Mott  discuased,  in  a  very  able  manner,  the  broader 
qaestion,  ^'  can  the  world  be  evangelized  during  this  generation.'^ 
His  definition  of  the  term  evangelize  was  one  that  probably  all 
present  would  aouept  aa  correct.  His  answer  to  the  question  was  a 
most  em^uktic  "  yes  '^  and  his  audience,  generally,  seemed  to  accept 
his  conclusions. 
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One  important  point  that  he  presented  and  emphasized  with 
great  impressiveness  and  power  was  that,  each  generation  mud  be 
evangelized  in  the  li/e'time  of  that  generation.  If  this  is  not  done, 
then  it  never  can  l^e  done  for  that  generation.  To  apply  the  state- 
ment to  the  subject  before  us ; — Japan  must  be  evangelized  in  this 
generation,  or  the  Japan  now  living  never  can  be.  This  fact  investB 
the  question  with  tremendous  significance  and  places  a  fearful  burden 
of  responsibility  upon  the  Church  of  Christ  and  those  representing  it 
in  this,  or  any  other  land. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Hauch: 

I  have  been  listening  very  attentively  during  this  Conference  to 
what  has  been  said  about  methods  of  work.  One  thing  which  I 
believe  to  be  most  necessary  is  earnest  pioneer  work  and  preadiingi 
If  this  nation  is  to  be  evangelized  in  this  or  any  other  generation  it 
must  be  through  the  preaching  of  the  word.  I  have  the  honor  of 
being  a  son  of  a  pioneer  preacher,  who  above  forty  years  ago  labored 
in  the  backwoods  of  Canada.  I  have  had  the  privilege  in  recent 
years  often  to  travel  with  him  through  sections  of  country,  whiA 
were  the  scene  of  his  pioneer  lal)ors.  The  visible  results  which 
followed  the  faithful  eflforts  of  those  pioneers  deeply  impressed  me. 
The  means  which  have  been  most  effective  in  other  parts  of  the  worid 
are  the  methods  for  evangelization  here.  Whatever  we  do,  we  mast 
remember,  that  the  great  succassful  method  has  always  been  and 
now  is,  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  word. 


DISCUSSIONS  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

I.     Resolution  on  Interdenominational  Comity. 
(Tuesday's  Discussion). 
(For  text  of  resolution  see  p.  42,  No.  11.) 
Mr.  Snodgrass  : — Is  the  committee  to  be  in  America  or  Japan? 
Answer : — In  this  land. 

Mr.  Snodgrass  : — Then  what  have  the  Boards  to  do  with  it? 
Answer: — The   Boards  have  a  verj'  intimate  relation  to  tb* 
missions  here  in  all  that  is  done. 
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Mr.  Snodgrass : — ^Why  should  the  Promoting  Committoe  care- 
ftilly  prepare  a  plan,  if  it  is  only  to  be  a  provisional  plan  to  be  left 
to  the  Permanent  Committee  ? 

Answer: — Of  course  this  plan  is  only  tentative  and  must  be 
submitted  to  the  missions. 

Mrs.  Pierson : — Is  the  Committee  to  be  appointed  by  the 
missions  or  by  the  Boards  ? 

Answer : — By  the  various  missions. 

Mrs.  Pierson  : — But  what  if  the  Boards  do  not  approve  ? 

Answer : — Then  the  missions  concerned  must  stay  out  of  the 
union. 

Mr.  Fry : — What  is  to  be  the  precise  attitude  of  the  proposed 
committee  towards  missions  having  less  than  ten  members  ? 

Answer : — The  Promoting  Committee  must  decide  that. 

Dr.  Ibibrie: 

I  am  cordially  in  favor  of  the  appointment  of  a  general  standing 
committee ;  but  in  two  particulars  I  think  that  the  report  as  now 
presented  may  be  changed  for  the  better. 

First : — It  presents  the  need  of  such  a  committee  in  terms  that 
are  not  quite  just  to  ourselves.  At  the  recent  Ecumenical  Conference 
in  New  York  much  was  said  concerning  the  lack  of  comity.  How  it 
may  be  in  other  mission  fields  I  do  not  know ;  but  in  Japan  there 
have  been  few  marked  examples  of  this  sin.  I  have  no  charges  to 
bring,  and  no  confessions  whatever  to  make ;  and  I  should  be 
Borry  to  have  the  impression  go  abroad  that  our  consciences  were 
pricked  by  reading  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference.  In  any  action 
that  is  taken  it  should  be  made  clear  that  such  a  standing  commit- 
tee is  appointed,  not  for  the  sake  of  making  what  is  bad  good ;  but 
simply  for  the  sake,  as  opportunities  may  offer,  of  miaking  what  in 
good  betta-. 

Secondly : — The  plan  proposed  goes  more  into  detail  than  is 
necessary.  More  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  committee. 
Hhe  committee  will  be  composed  of  sensible  men  representing  the 
the  various  missions ;  and  it  may  be  trusted  to  decide  particular 
questions  to  the  batisfaction  of  all. 
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Mb.  Snodgbass: 
I  have  had  this  question  of  unity  upon  my  heart  ever  since  I 
became  a  Christian.  There  is  no  question  before  the  Conference  ao 
important  as  this.  I  vote  for  the  resolutions  heartily.  But  I  object 
to  that  one  word,  intellectual  unity.  The  imity  that  exists  in  the 
New  Testament  does  not  exist  among  Christians  now.  And  certain- 
ly no  one  would  desire  the  present  state  of  organized  Christian  work 
to  continue  forever.  As  Dr.  Parkhurst  said,  it  is  the  scandal  of 
Christendom. 

Kev.  G.  Chapman: 

I  desire  that  this  Conference  commit  itself  to  the  principle  of 
organic  union  as  a  thing  desirable  in  itself.  The  Christian  spirit 
demands  not  hedges  to  keep  us  from  each  other,  but  the  drawing 
togetlier  of  those  who  hold  a  common  faith.  There  are  spiritual 
gifts  and  graces  manifested  in  other  communions  than  my  own, 
which  I  desire  for  myself — Christian  characters  which  we  all  venerate; 
and  none  has  the  right  to  separate  them  from  me,  or  me  from  thent 
For  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Spirit  are  meant  to  be  for  the  profit  of 
tlie  whole  body  and  not  of  a  part  only.  It  is  a  misuse  of  God'« 
gifts  so  to  separate  and  confine  them.  Whatever  divides  brother 
from  brother  is  wrong.  The  disintegration  of  God's  people  is  fiom 
the  Evil  One,  whatever  binds  together  is  from  Qod. 

We  know  that  spiritual  unity  exists  :  we  cannot  doubt  it,  for 
the  signs  of  spiritual  life — the  handiwork  of  God — are  everywhere 
around  us :  there  could  be  no  church  at  all  without  it.  But  thi^ 
was  not  the  union  that  Christ  prayed  for  when  he  prayed  that  hk 
disciples  should  be  "  one."  The  union  he  prayed  for  was  oae  fliit 
should  come  before  the  world  as  a  powerful  proof  that  God  has  tent 
his  own  Son  into  the  world ;  it  was  to  be  visible,  appealing  with 
striking  force  to  the  men  of  this  world.  But  now  there  is  no  Mck 
oneness ;  we  are  split  into  fragments. 

We  have  been  mourning  the  slow  progress  of  our  churohai  to* 
wards  self-support,  and  many  remedies  are  proposed*  But  hereistiia 
root-evil.  Get  rid  of  our  divisions  and  there  would  soon  be  a  aetf- 
supporting  Church.     It  is  because  we  are  divided  into  bd  many  sdaH 
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congregations  that  united  effort  for  self-support  is  impossible  ;  once 
let  them  come  tc^ether  and  it  would  go  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Or  do  we  expect  that  after  we  have  sown  the  seeds  of  division 
the  Japanese  will  naturally  come  together  after  we  leave  ?  Surely 
all  history  and  our  own  exj)erience  are  against  such  a  view.  How  can 
we  expect  "  to  reap  of  the  Spirit ''  after  having  "  sown  to  the  flesh  ?'* 

Therefore  I  move  "  that,  whereas  our  unhappy  divisions  are  a 
bar  to  the  mutual  communion  Christians  ought  to  have  one  with 
another ;  mar  the  perfect  expression  of  the  common  life  we  have 
of  God  ;  tend  to  emphasize  bitterness  and  jealousies  ;  and  hinder  the 
work  of  evangelization :  and  being  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
inestimable  benefits  that  would  accrue  both  to  the  Church  and  the 
world  in  .general  were  the  Churches  here  represented  to  become  united 
into  one ;  therefore  this  Conference  declare  its  belief  in  the  principle 
and  desirability  of  organic  union." 

Mb.  Vandyke: 

I  favor  Mr.  Chapman's  amendment.  If  we  do  not  get  to  it,  we 
may  at  least  leave  it  on  record  that  we  tried.  An  intelligent 
Japanese  of  my  acquaintance  stumbles  over  this  block  and  he  said,  I 
hope  you  will  tell  the  missionaries  at  Tokyo  to  get  together.  We 
should  unite  to  form  one  solid  front  in  this  great  conflict.  I  am  in 
favor  of  a  declaration  on  this  point. 

(Wednesday's  Discussion.) 
Dr.  Imbbie: 

I  think  that  any  resolution  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  corpor- 
ate oneness  of  the  Church,  if  it  is  to  receive  the  cordial  approval  of 
the  Conference,  most  have  three  characteristics :  First,  it  must  be 
Wief ;  secondly,  it  must  as  far  as  possible  be  expressed  in  the  language 
of  Scripture ;  and  thirdly,  in  stating  the  crucial  point,  it  must  state  it 
in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  regarded  from  varying  points  of  view. 
In  writing  this  resolution,  which  I  now  offer  as  a  substitute  for  that 
part  of  the  report  which  deals  with  the  subject,  I  have  had  these  three 
things  in  mind.  To  this  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  a  word  in  explana- 
tion of  two  clauses :  First,  the  words  '*  assembled  in  the  City  of 
Tdkyo  **  are  more  than  a  mere  note  of  |>Iace.  In  my  intention  they 
mean,  In  this  great  city  full  of  idols  and  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  of 
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forty  millions  most  of  whom  know  not  God  or  Jesus  Christ  whom  he 
hath  sent.  Secondly,  with  r^ard  to  the  claa«e  "  to  the  Chnrches  of 
Christ  in  Japan/'  Indirectly,  the  resolution  is  a  declaration  to  ally- 
but  inasmuch  as  the  Conference  is  a  conference  of  missionaries  to 
Japan,  there  seems  to  be  a  special  propriety  in  addressing  the  resolatioD 
directly  to  the  Churches  of  Japan.  The  resolution  which  I  offer  is  as 
follows:  This  Conference  of  Missionaries,  assembled  in  the  City  of 
Tokyo,  proclaims  to  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  Japan  its  belief  that  all 
those  who  are  one  with  Christ  by  faith  are  one  body ;  and  it  calls  apoQ 
<all  those  who  love  the  Ix)rd  Jesus  and  his  Church  in  sincerity  and 
truth  to  pray  and  to  labor  for  the  full  realization  of  such  a  corponUe 
oneness  as  the  Master  himself  prayed  for  on  that  night  in  whidi  he 
was  betrayed. 

Kt.  Rev.  W.  Awdry,  D.  D.  : 
I  am  in  a  curious  position  in  addressing  you  on  this  motion  fo 
when  I  sent  in  my  card  Mr.  Chapman's  resolution  suggesting  "oigBnic 
unity  "  was  before  the  meeting,  and  now  Dr.  Imbrie's  seeking  "  that 
corporate  unity  for  which  our  Saviour  prayed  *'  has  taken  the  place  of 
Mr.  ChapmanV,  and  my  difficulty  was  in  accepting  Mr.  Chapman's 
words.  With  the  spirit  of  his  speech  I  am  in  full  harmony.  Bat 
*  organic'  is  a  difficult  word  to  accept.  It  will  be  very  differeotlj 
understood  by  different  people.  What  and  how  much  does  it  meao? 
Dr.  Imbrie's  words  I  like.  Coi-porate  unity  I  understand  to  be  unitj 
«o  visible  that  not  merely  the  Church  may  know  of  it,  but  that  through 
it  "  the  tvcyidd  may  believe  in  the  Saviour's  mission '' :  while  the 
qualifying  words  '  which  Christ  prayed  for '  save  us  from  being  omb- 
mitted  to  a  special  or  an  exclusive  theory  of  that  unity,  which  would 
make  us  seem  to  be  judging  other  Churches,  or  fixing  our  specific  view 
on  other  people.  I  greatly  rejoice  that  there  is  no  exclusive  word  in 
the  resolution.  This  Conference  has  not  invited,  I  believe,  the  Bomao 
or  the  Greek  Churches,  perhaps  because  it  was  not  supposed  that  tlier 
would  come  if  invited;  yet  in  thinking  of  and  passing  resolntiooi 
about  the  Church  of  God,  the  two  largest  sections  of  it  ought  not  to 
be  ignored  or  f oigotten  as  if  they  did  not  exist ;  nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  to  be  found  largely  among  them. 
The  one  for  example  puts  most  of  us  to  shame  by  the  self-<[evotioo  d 
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its  missionaries  and  by  its  love  for  the  poor ;  the  other  is  conspiciioin 
in  its  care  to  preserve  "the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints/* 
Happily  in  speaking  of  "  the  unity  for  which  the  Saviour  prayed  " 
they  are  not  left  out  I  do  not  wish  to  '  make  the  best  the  enemy  of 
the  good  \  but  I  feel  that  in  doing  anything  that  would  seem  to  merge 
the  world-wide  Anglican  Communion  with  its  history  from  the  begin- 
ning and  its  order  derived  as  we  believe  from  apostolic  authority,  in 
that  one  third  part  of  the  Christian  body  which  alone  is  represented 
here,  we  might  be  sacrificing  the  larger  unity  of  the  far  future  for  the 
sake  of  a  partial  unity  nearer  at  hand,  thus  making  divisfon  more 
permanent :  and  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  say  that  it  looks  as  if  the 
Anglican  Communion  by  keeping  its  characteristics  may  become  in 
Gtod's  providence  a  means  to  that  larger  union  in  the  far  future.  Such 
a  larger  union  may  seem  to  be  a  dream,  but  "  with  God  all  things  are 
possible  "•  There  is  a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  ignore  the  Greek 
and  Boman  branches  of  the  Church  partly  because  the  idea  of  union 
seems  unpractical ;  and  to  believe  evil  of  one  of  them  partly  because 
we  judge  of  their  tenets  and  action  not  from  what  they  say  about 
themselves  but  from  what  their  opponents  say  about  them.  If  we 
really  aim  at  drawing  closer  in  charity  and  knowledge  with  any  body 
of  men  from  whom  we  differ,  and  so  to  approach  that  "  unity  for 
which  Christ  prayed,"  we  must  be  careful  to  say  of  them  only  what  is 
true,  and  for  this  we  micst  give  them  credit  for  good  motive*',  know 
what  they  say  of  tliemselves  and  really  treat  them  frankly ;  and  I 
hope  you  will  forgive  my  saying  that  perhaps  I  should  have  more  in- 
fluence than  most  in  preventing  irritating  interference  with  our 
converts  and  thus  in  reducing  one  force  that  makes  for  continued 
disunion  because,  through  such  frank  relations  with  them  I  am  able 
to  claim  as  friends  those  two  holy  and  devoted  men,  Archbishop  Osouf 
and  Bishop  Nicolai. 

Dr.  Imbrie: 
In  presenting  the  resolution  I  had  no  intention  whatever  of  being 
exclusive.  That  I  think  is  apparent  in  the  language  of  the  resolution 
itself.  It  reads,  ''  all  those  who  are  one  with  Christ  by  faith  are  one 
body."  What  could  be  more  comprehensive  than  that  ?  So  far  as 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church  is  concerned,  I  was  brought  up  and  taught 
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to  believe  that  with  mnny  errors  it  is  nevertheless  truly  a  Chordi  of 
CliriiJt. 

Kev.  Geo.  At.lchin: 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  ConfercDce  divided  on  a  misQiider- 
standing.  I  think  there  is  no  difterence  between  "  organic  "  and  "  cor- 
porate." I  can  sympathize  with  every  word  spoken  by  Bishop  Awdry, 
I  should  and  would  have  l>een  glad  to  see  both  the  Gret^k  and  Boman 
Bi?<liO[w  with  us  here  to-day. 

Mr.  E.  SNoixmAss: 
The  substitute  of  Dr.  Iqibrie  seenm  to  me  to  be  merely  a  re- 
cognition  of  what  already  exists  and  a  plea  for  its  continuance.  If », 
it  misses  the  mark.  The  fact  that  undesirable  division  exists  should 
be  recognized^  and  the  issue  met  Tlien  the  orginal  motion  dioald 
be  adopted. 

Rev.  a.  Oltmans: 
To   whom   is  Dr.   Imbrie's  resolution  addressed  ?     Is  it  to  Um 
Japanese  Churches  or  to  the  world  ?     If  it  is  to  the  Japanese  Chnichei, 
I  have  something  to  say ;  if  to  the  world  I  have  no  objection. 

Dh.  Lmbrie: 
The  resolution  is  addressed  directly  and  particularly  to  the  Chur- 
ched of  Christ  in  Japan  ;  but  it  also  proclaims  to  all  the  position  of 
the  Conference  on  the  question.  If  however  it  is  thought  better  to 
make  the  declaration  perfectly  general,  that  can  easily  be  done  bf 
simply  dropping  the  clause  '^  to  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  Japao.'^ 
The  resolution  will  then  read,  '*  Thifi  Conference  proclaims  its  belirf 
that  all  those  who  are  one  with  Christ  by  faith  are  one  body  ;  et  Deters.^ 

Rev.  a.  Oltmans: 
If  it  is  to  the  Churches  in  Japan,  then  the  Japanese  will  r«plj, 
We  are  more  ready  for  union  than  yow^  ara   'It  is  because  we  are  divid- 
ed that  the  Church  in  Japan  is  divided. 

Rev.  Otis  Cary: 
It  is  not  necessary  to  make  ourselves  appear  worse  io  oomparim 
with  the  Japanese  than  we  really  are.     The  most  prominent  failon 
in  a  plan  for  uniting  two  bodies  came  from  the  unwillingneB  of  tfce 
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Japanese ;  and  we  know  how  hard  it  is,  when  they  change  their  resi* 
dence,  to  get  them  to  work  heartily  with  other  Christians  if  they  do 
not  find  a  church  of  their  own  denomination. 

Dr.  Imbrie'a  resolution,  with  the  omission  of  the  words  "to  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  Japan,"  was  then  adopted. 

Dr.  Gkeene: 

Living  here  in  Tokyo  as  the  only  representative  of  the  Mission  of 
the  American  Board,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on  a  number 
of  union  committees,  and  I  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  high 
degree  of  harmony  existing  among  the  different  missions.  It  seems 
to  me  proper  that  this  should  be  recognized  in  any  action  that  is  taken 
here  looking  toward  closer  union.  As  for  the  second  part  of  the  re- 
solution, it  seems  to  me  that  it  goes  without  saying  that  nothing  can 
be  done  that  the  mit?sions  do  not  want,  and  what  they  do  want  they 
will  make  plain.  So  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enter  into  details 
here.     I  therefore  offer  the  following  as  a  preamble  : 

Whereas,  while  this  Conference  gratefully  recognize  the  high 
degree  of  harmony  and  cordial  cooperation  which  has  marked  the 
history  of  Protestant  Missions  in  Japan,  it  is  at  the  same  time  con- 
vinced that  the  work  of  evangelization  is  often  retarded  by  an  unhappy 
oompetition,  especially  in  the  smaller  fields,  c^nd  by  the  duplication 
of  machinery  which  our  present  arrangements  Involve. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Patton: 
So  yonng  a  missionary  as  I  ought  not  perhaps  to  oppose  a  veteran, 
like  Dr.   Greene,  but  to  me  the  committee's  resolution  seems  more 
definite,  and  unless  we  have  something  definite  nothing  will  be  done. 
Rev.  Geo.  Allchin: 
I  like  Dr.  Greene's  preamble,  but  prefer  the  definiteness  of  the 
committee's  proposal.     The  definiteness  of  having  a  definite  committee 
with  definite  instructions  is  good. 

Db.  Imbrie: 
Why  can  not  the  Conference  itself  appoint  a  standing  committee  ?' 
Such  a  committee  would  form  a  medium  of  communication  between 
the  xmsBions.     Its  duties  io^  general  would  be  to  oarrj  out  siich  measnres 
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as  are  expressly  committed  to  it  by  the  Conference ;  to  further  as  far  as 
possible  all  objects  th(.t  are  properly  included  under  the  expression 
mission  comity ;  and  to  have  the  general  charge  of  all  matters  of  com- 
mon interest,  with  discretionary  power  to  bring  them  before  the  mis- 
sions, the  public,  or  the  government.  Vacancies  occurring  in  the 
standing  committee,  prior  to  the  next  general  meeting  of  the  Con- 
fcrence,  could  safely  be  filled  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  of  the  membera 
of  the  committee  itself. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Pettee: 

I  am  opposed  on  general  principles  to  preambles.  If  we  adopt 
this,  we  do  not  know  what  it  will  precede. 

Key.  a.  Oltmans: 

Does  the  word  "  evangelization ''  in  the  substitute  mean  evan- 
gelistic work  in  distinction  from  educational  work  ?  If  so,  there  is  more 
wahte  of  money  in  educational  than  in  evangelistic  work. 

Dr.  Greene: 

I  use  the  word  "  evangelization  "in  its  broadest  senfe. 

Here  Dr.  Greene's  preamble  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  re- 
solution taken  up. 

Rev.  Theodoric  M.  MacNair: 

It  is  immaterial  how  the  Promoting  Committee  is  chosen.  Tliai 
is  a  minor  matter.  The  important  thing  is  to  take  steps  now  to  secun 
a  representative  standing  committee  of  the  missions,  which  shall  have 
a  definite  work  to  perform  in  the  direction  of  comity  and  union.  The 
^lan  suggested  by  the  substitute  of  Dr.  Greene  is  not  so  well  calculated 
to  accomplish  this  object  as  that  presented  in  the  report. 

Dr.  Greene's  preamble  was  carried ;  see  p.  42,  no.  11,  (2),.  The 
resolution  to  appoint  a  promoting  committee  was  then  carried  ;  seep 
42,  no.  11  (3). 

II.     Eesolution  on  the  Petition  of  the  Fukuin  Domeikwai, 

(Japanese  Evangelical  Alliance.) 

For  text  of  res.  see  pp.  42  and  43,  No.  12. 

'Rev,  U.  G.  Muuphy: 

I  understand  that  this  organization  wautu  the  fofeignen  to  give 
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tlie  money  while  they  spend  it.     I  am  opposed  to  this  and  therefore, 
to  the  resolution. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Davis: 

This  ifl  a  misunderstanding.  Both  foreigners  and  Japanese  are 
asked  to  contribute  and  both  foreigners  and  Japanese  are  on  the 
committee. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Pettee: 
We  should  have  at  least  one  resolution  to  show  that  we  stand' 
heartily  joined  with  our  Japanese  brethren. 

(Rev.  S.  L.  Gulick  offered  a  substitute  for  the  resolution). 

Dr.  Pettee: 
I  transfer  my  remark,  to  the  amendment. 

Rev.  H.  R  Price: 
The  original  reeolution  is  carefully  worded  so  as  to  avoid  the^ 
dangerous  question  of  finance. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Jones: 

Wo  want  a  general  movement,  and  therefore  I  am  for  coopera- 
tion with  this  organization.  Let  us  have  a  committee.  Have  ten. 
on  it.     Let  the  movement  be  made  thoroughly  evangelistic. 

Rev.  Geo.  Allchin  : 

Three  on  the  committee  are  better  than  ten. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Parshley: 

I  hope  the  Conference  will  meddle  as  little  officially  with  the 
Fukuin  Domeikwai  as  possible.  Let  the  Japanese  do  this  work.  It 
is  urged  by  some  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  do  evangelistic  work, 
they  make  mistakes.  Well,  I  have  made  a  fool  of  myself  more  than 
once  in  trying  this  work  since  I  came  to  Japan  and  1  have  seen  other 
missionaries  do  the  same.  Let  the  Japanese  brethren  do  this  work 
themselves.     Encourage  them  to  do  it ! 

(The  amendment  was  laid  on  the  table.) 

The  President  suggested  that  the  members  of  the  Promoting 
Committee  be  a  committee  to  cooperate  with  the  Domeikwai. 
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Key.  Geo.  Allchin: 
A  different  Itind  of  committee  is  needed.     The  Promoting  Com- 
mittee has  its  own  particular  functbns. 
The  resokition  was  adopted. 

II  [.     Eesohitiuu  regarding  100  Hymns, 

For  text,  of  res.  see  p.  43,  No.  13. 

Mr.  E.  Snodgkass: 

What  will  be  done  with  the  100  hymna  ?     Will  they  be  printed 
.  separately  or  put  into  other  books  ? 

Kev.  Geo.  Allchin  : 
There  are  fo!ir  committees  at  work  now  making  new  hymnals. 
The  committee  of  five  will  get  together  at  once  and  devise  plans  to 
induce  the  committees  mentioned  to  insert  the  100  h^iiins  in  their 
.  hymn  books  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Rev.  D.  S.  Spencer: 
Let  the  numbers  of  the  hymns  bo  the  same  in  all  books. 

IV.     Eesolution  Putting  the  Conference  on  fiecord  as 
Favoring  a  Union  Hymnal. 

For  text  of  res.  see  p.  43,  No.  14. 
Rev.  Geo.  Allchin: 
This  goes  farther  than  the  previoas  resolution  for  it  means  liiti 
all  the  Christians  should  use  the  same  book.  To  weld  our  present 
hymn-books  together  would  be  a  great  step  toward  union.  We  haie 
taken  action  on  union.  It  has  been  in  the  air  for  some  tim^  and 
fche  sentiment  is  passing  on  to  the  Japanese  brethren.  Let  us  vote 
for  this  resolution. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Parshley: 
I  favor  this  resolution.     The  change  from  a  union  hymnal  to 
100  select  hymns  was  a  retreat.     Let  us  have  at  least  this  mudt 
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Efcv.  J.  H.  Pettee,  D.D.  : 

It  has  been  a  God-called  conveiitioiL  The  spiritual  uplift  has 
been  very  marked.  Especially  should  we  be  grateful  for  the  forwanl 
«tep  heartily  taken  in  the  direction  of  union. 

Rev.  James  H.  Ballagh: 

This  conference  is  a  special  answer  to  prayer.  But  the  best 
result  is  yet  to  be  obtaincl.  We  nuist  continue  in  prayer  in  the 
spirit  of  this  conference.  '  All  things  whatever  ye  pray  and  ask  for, 
believe  that  ye  have  received  them  and  ye  shall  have  them.''  Let 
us  go  forward  and  act  on  tliis.     I  have  believed  ;  I  have. 

Rev.  Hiraiwa  : 

Dear  fellow  Christian  workers: — I  thank  you  much  for  the 
privilege  given  to  mo  of  addressing  you  all  at  this  moment  near 
the  close  of  this  the  most  important  Missionary  Conference,  that  was 
«ver  held,  not  only  in  Japun,  but  I  Ijelieve,  on  the  continent  of  Asia, 
on  the  impressions  I  have  received  from  all  its  proceedings.  As  I 
have  been  now,  for  a  quarter  of  century,  in  direct  connection  with 
the  mission  work  in  Japan— the  work  of  saving  my  own  country  and 
people — and  my  heart  deeply  lies  therein,  I  made  some  special  efforts 
to  come  and  see  this  Coni'erence  all  the  way  from  the  interior  city, 
Kofu,  where  we  have  no  such  luxury  as  rail- way  travelling  or  steam- 
boat sailing  yet,  either  in  coming  or  going,  believing  that  this  meet- 
ing of  four  or  five  hundr«'d  missionaries  of  all  the  denominations 
working  here  ought  to  exert  some  gi-eat  and  effective  influences  for 
the  future  of  the  evangelistic  work  in  Japan.  And  I  am  glad  I 
came,  and  was  here  amonv;  you. 

Now,  among  so  many  important  subjects  that  were  brought  up 
for  deliberation  on  the  floor  of  this  house,  there  are  some  few,  on 
which  I  should  like  to  make  some  remarks  of  my  own,  such  as  on  the 
attitude  of  the  educated  classes  in  Japan  towards  Christianity ;  the 
OQurse  of  study  for  the  thc^ological  training  of  Japanese  evangelists 
and  the  interdenoiniuatiunal  comity  question  ;  but,  as  my  time  is 
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very  limited,  I  must  satisfy  myself  simply  by  saying  that  what  Bro. 
De  Forest  and  Bro.  Gulick  remarked  on  the  first  were  just  and 
candid,  and  Bro,  OltmanB*  hints  on  the  second  should  be  respectfully 
and  carefully  considered  by  all  and  acted  upon.  And,  then,  as  to 
the  third,  it  suffices  to  say,  that  it  was  the  caiLse  of  great  joy  and 
thankfulness  to  see  such  a  spirit  of  unity  coming  to  prevail  among 
all  the  missionaries  as  it  was  beautifully  manifested  this  morning  in 
unanimously  passing  the  resolutions  on  interdenominational  comitj 
in  mission  work  in  Japan.  The  union  question  should  be  earnestly 
considered  and  settled,  if  the  mitsionar}'  work  is  not  to  mean  the 
reproduction  of  the  denominations,  creeds,  rituals,  dinciplines  and 
customs  in  Japan  just  as  they  are  traditionally  prevailing  in  the 
Christian  home  lands. 

But,  I  must  hasten  to  one  particular  point,  on  which  I  would 
like  to  dwell  a  little.  It  is  that  which  concerns  the  attitude  of  the 
missionaries  towards  the  Jajmnese  and  things  Japanest\  I  waa  so 
glad  to  notice  some  marked  change  on  that  point,  which  was  veiy 
clearly  shown  on  the  surface  of  your  proceedings  in  gen(.'ral. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  has  just  recently  returned  from  a  tour  in 
Europe  and  America,  told  me,  that  there  were  shown  in  the  postal 
museum  at  Berlin,  Germany,  some  pictures  of  a  naked  Japanese 
coolie  running  to  carry  a  letter  fastened  on  a  bamboo  j)Ost,  and  (rf 
the  Japanese  samurai  with  two  swords  on  the  side  and  the  hair  tied 
up  on  his  head  in  the  old  fashion,  carrying  the  message  in  his 
message  box,  etc.,  etc.,  but  scarcely  anything  of  the  present  improved 
postal  system  was  represented.  If  so,  do  you  think  that  was  a  gpod 
representation  of  Japan  in  regard  to  the  postal  system?  Do  you 
suppose  that  those  visitors,  who  should  see  those  pictures  only,  cooU 
form  an  adequate  idea  of  Japan  by  them  ?  Any  partial  representa- 
tion is,  in  fact,  a  gross  mis -representation,  and,  sometimes,  even  a 
caricature. 

There  might  be  such  a  thing  as  missionary  misrepresentation  of 
a  country,  minifying  as  much  as  possible,  or  even  ignoring,  its  good 
side  and  better  aifairs,  and  unprojwrtionally  magnifying  its  bad  and 
dark  side,  with  an  evident  view  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  mi*- 
sionarv   work  there.     Instances  of  this  kind   were  not   lacking  ii» 
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reganl  to  Japan  hitherto.  The  picture  of  a  low-class  tooinan  engaged 
at  washing  on  the  Htreet  side,  was  shown  abroad  to  represent  the  Japan- 
ese wo7nan,  the  picture  of  a  mixed  bath  in  some  courUry  j^ace,  was 
shown  to  represent  Japanese  bathing  customs,  the  pictures  of  some 
ugly  idols  singly  or  set  up  in  rows  t<")  show  the  God  the  Japanese 
worship  and  the  religion  they  hold,  etc.  etc.,  could  hardly  be  any- 
thing but  misrepresention  !  !  It  could  not  be  said  of  any  one  that  ho 
knows  Japan,  who  is  able  to  apprehend  her  dark  side  only.  But,  to 
get  a  right  conception  of  a  country  and  her  whole  situation  is  a  most 
important  and  indispensable  duty  for  the  missionaries  working  there, 
for  a  nation  is  an  organic  body,  and  no  sectional  treatment  or  im- 
provement could  bo  accomplished  without  paying  attention  to  the 
general  condition  of  the  body. 

Moreover,  as  there  was  one  of  old,  who  cried  "  Can  any  good 
thing  come  out  of  Nazareth,  ?  "  so  there  seem  to  be  very  many  ia 
Christian  countries,  who  think  that  no  good  thing  can  come  out  of 
heathen  nations ;  and  therefore,  when  they  hear  that  there  are  some 
good  things  in  any  heathen  nation,  they  imagine  that  they  must  have 
been  the  results  of  missionary  work,  and  when  told  of  the  contrary, 
they  judge  that  there  was  no  necessity  of  sending  missionaries  to  that 
country.  Very  strange  notions  but  they  are  facts  !  There  were  quite 
a  few,  who  said  to  me  that  they  could  not  see  any  necessity  of  send- 
ing missionaries  to  Japan  when  they  listened  to  my  speech  in  Amer- 
ica on  the  material  and  educational  progress  the  modern  Japan 
has  achieved,  without  the  help  of  missionaries,  or  irrespective  of 
missionary  work.  I  do  not  know  but  that  missionary  work  having 
l)eeu  originated  and  carried  on  from  such  a  low  view  of  heathen 
countries,  was  the  reason  or  cause  that  the  preachers  coming  out  of 
those  countries  are  stigmatized  as  "  native  helpers "  or  "  native 
preachers,'*  and  considered  as  an  inferior  order  of  workers  in  the 
mission  fields,  and  that  the  missionaries  generally  are  preferred  in 
honor  and  position  to  them,  though  they  may  happen  to  be  engaged 
much  longer  in  mission  work,  or  better  equip£)ed  in  learning,  than 
gome  of  the  missionaries  themselves.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  was  not 
altogether  wanting  even  in  Japan  hitherto. 

But,  now  the  tide  seems  to   be   decidedly   turning  from  the 
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depreciatory  in  tone,  action  and  d(.*alingd  toward  the  Japanese  and 
things  Japanese  to  the  appreciatory,  as  indicated  by  mich  papers  as 
read  by  Dr.  Davis,  Miss  J.  ,E.  Dudley,  Rev.  W.  Andrews,  Miss  S.  A, 
Searle,  Dr.  Waiuright,  Dr.  Pettee,  etc.,  and  by  the  manner  in  which 
these  papers  were  received  by  this  audience.  I  am  sure  this  changed 
attitude  is  more  apt  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  Jaj^nese  people,  and 
believe  it  will  prepare  the  way  for  closer  union  and  co-operation 
witli  the  Japanese  in  mission  work^  To  secure  success  this  attitude  is 
nccossary  even  among  Japanese  themselves,  and  how  much  more  go 
with  those  who  are  not  of  the  people.  There  may  be  such  a  thing  as 
professional  kindness  and  symiwithy,  that  is,  kindness  and  sympathy, 
ehown  to  others  simply  to  secure  the  end  of  profession  ;  but  no 
amount  of  professional  kindness  and  sympathy  can  secure  the  real 
appreciation  and  true  union,  which  must  come  from  honest  recogni- 
tion of  each  other's  intrinsic  worth,  ability  and  capacity.  Moreover, 
I  think,  the  motive  for  missionary  work  should  not  be  that  of  pity  oi 
anything  of  the  kind,  but  should  be  that  which  is  higher  and  grander, 
based  on  the  respect  and  true  sympathy  for  the  material  progress  awl 
educational  development  made  in  a  country,  as  was  happily  shown 
in  your  chairman's  address,  "  Our  message." 

The  fact  that  your  attitude  has  thus  changed,  can  not  fail  to 
work  out  better  prospect  for  the  future  in  the  work.  WTien  even  my 
dull  eye  noticed  this  tidal  change,  I  spoke  to  a  few  of  my  friends  in 
the  city  about  it,  who  were  greatly  rejoiced  over  it  I  hope  and  pray 
that  this  appreciative  and  co-operative  spirit  may  be  more  and  more 
cultivated  among  the  parties  concerned  as  the  time  rolls  on,  so  that 
the  foreigners  and  Japanese  may  be  more  intimately  and  grandly 
united  together  like  a  mighty  army  of  God  marching  on  from  victory 
to  victory,  till  this  Empire  of  Japan  shall  be  converted  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ  our  Ijord. 

Rev.  J.  H.  DeFokest: 

Not  only  has  the  attitude  of  the  missionaries  toward  the  Japan- 
-ese  changed ;  the  attitude  of  the  Japanese  toward  the  missionaries 
has  also  changed.  If  we  had  met  seven  years  ago,  as  was  once 
proposed,  we  would  have  been  insulted  on  the  streets  and  our  ladies 
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would  have  been  spit  upon.     Now  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  we 
are  treated  with  courtesy  and — well,  it's  mighty  nice. 
Kev.  U.  G.  Murphy  : 

I  have  been  rei)orting  to  the  Japanese  city  papers,  and  the  other 
day  they  said  to  me,  "  Give  us  some  of  your  disputes ;  there  is  to 
much  unanimity  in  what  you  report."  But  I  am  glad  to  have  no 
disputes  to  report. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Dearikg,  D.  D.  : 

It  has  been  a  rare  privilege  to  attend  in  the  same  year  two  such 
Conferences  as  the  Ecumenical  Conference  in  New  York  and  this 
Convention.  I  have  been  impressed  with  their  similarity  in  tlie 
direct,  practical,  purposeful  character  of  both  meetings.  The 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking  in  which  all  are  engaged  caused  in  each 
case  self  and  self-seeking  to  be  lost  sight  of  and  all  have  been  united 
in  an  (^timwtic  determination  to  conquer  the  world  for  Christ 

I  have  also  rejoiced  to  see  in  this  meeting  large  evidence  of 
sympathy  with  and  love  for  the  people  among  whom  we  dwell. 
This  next  to  the  power  of  God  resting  upon  the  worker  I  conceive  to 
be  the  most  essential  thing. 

Rev.  Theodore  M.  MacNair: 

I  also  was  present  at  the  New  York  Conference,  and  I  heartily 
second  what  Dr.  Bearing  has  said  of  it  and  of  this  Conference  here. 
We  surely  all  desire  a  large  practical  outcome  for  both  meetings. 
And  one  step  in  this  direction  is  the  action  to-day  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Promoting  Committee.  Speaking  for  the  members  of  tl»is 
committee,  I  would  ask  that  you  all  participate  in  the  work  as- 
signed to  us  by  praying  for  its  success.  Do  not  leave  us  to  solve  the 
problem  alone. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Lingle  (China): 

I  am  glad  to  have  been  here.  Japan  is  said  to  set  the  standard, 
and  I  know  we  shall  learn  many  lessons  from  the  church  in  Japan, 
especially  about  union. 

Rev.  Geo.  Allchik: 
One  thing  deeply  impressed  me.     This  Conference  has  been  an 
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orderly  aud  peace  loving  Ixxly.  It  has  exhibited  power  to  contrul 
itself ;  man}'  of  the  speakers,  who  had  toiled  for  months  over  their 
I)a[)ei-s,  were  rapped  down  with  perhaps  their  best  thoughts  left 
unsaid.  Disappointment  brought  a  flush  to  the  countenance,  or  showed 
itself  in  some  other  facial  expression ;  but  there  has  never  beeo 
anything  else  but  graceful  submission. 

Rev.  G.  p.  Pierson  : 

"Watch  and  pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation.''  I  was 
much  impressed  by  a  sentence  in  Mr.  Ando's  address  ;  '*  I  congratu- 
late you  that  the  time  of  your  harvest  is  coming." 

Rev.  David  Thojipson,  D.  D.  : 

After  the  Conference  in  1872  there  was  a  period  of  special  re- 
ligious interest  and  growth.  So  also  after  that  of  1883.  I  have 
been  struck  with  the  fact  that  those  taking  i)art  in  this  Conference 
have  matured  and  are  now  ready  to  do  better  work  than  ever  before. 
Hence  we  may  expect  a  new  period  of  j)rogre«s  in  the  years  before  w. 
Rev.  D.  S.  Spencer: 

I  have  felt  impressed  espt^'ially  with  three  things  concerning 
this  Conference : — 

(1)  Its  size.  In  spite  of  the  rush  of  work  at  this  season  of  the 
year  when  schools  are  in  session  and  all  bmnches  of  missionary 
effort  are  in  full  blast,  nearly  500  missionary  workers  have  found 
time  to  gather  for  this  important  Conference.  The  Entertainment 
Committee  found  all  their  plans  exceeded. 

(2)  The  spirit  of  the  Conference.  A  whole  week  of  the  Inisiest 
kind  of  work  bas  been  gone  through  with,  and  not  a  cross  word,  not 
an  unkind  reference,  not  a  suggestion  to  mar  the  peace  of  the  ses- 
sions has  been  heard.  It  has  l>ouii  a  practical  manifestation  of 
brotherly  love,  to  experience  which  has  been  blessed. 

(3)  The  high  average  gmde  of  the  papers  produced.  Hiat 
busy  missionaries  should  have  found  time  to  make  the  necessaTj 
investigations,  and  to  prepare  these  valuable  records  on  the  different 
lines  of  missionary  effort  is  a  matter  for  congratulation.  I  ventiin? 
to  express  the  hope  that  the  Editorial  Committee  will  not  l)e  permit- 
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ted  to  cut  down  these  papers  to  suit  some  contracted  idea  of  the  ftize 
of  the  volume  to  be  produced.  I  should  like  my  copy  of  the  reconla 
to  contain  every  word  that  has  been  written. 

Rev.  G.  F.  Draper: 
I  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  that  we  must  not 
try  to  do  everything  which  we  have  heard.  Ijet  us  try  to  find  our 
own  special  work  and  do  that  well.  I  have  also  been  impressed  with 
the  oneness  of  spirit  here  manifested.  There  are  many  flags,  but 
one  great  banner  high  over  all.  As  we  get  nearer  Christ  we  shall 
get  nearer  to  each  other.  Let  us  not  think  that  we  are  working  in 
vain.     Thank  God  for  this  Confererce. 

Rev.  G.  M.  Meacham,  D.D.: 
In  reviewing  lately  the  ancient  Symbols  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  modem  Confessions  of  Christendom,  T  have  come  more  and 
more  to  feel  that  the  Churches  of  Christ  are  "  distinct  as  the  billows, 
yet  one  as  the  sea." 

Re\.   S.  E.  Hager: 
I  thank  Groil  for  this  Conference. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Davis,  D.D.  : 

It  seems  to  me  that  among  the  many  blessings  and  helps  whicli 
come  to  us  from  this  Conference,  three  clos<ely  related  things  stand 
out  prominently.  1st.  Greatly  increased  courage,  hope  and  zeal. 
Not  ft  pessimistic  note  has  been  struck.  We  all  go  back  to  our  work 
with  great.er  courage,  hoix^  and  zeal  than  ever  before. 

2nd.  A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  each  other  and  with 
each  other's  work.  We  shall  love  each  other,  and  sympathize  with 
each  other,  and  pray  for  each  other  and  work  more  earnestly  ami 
more  intelligently  than  ever  before. 

3rd.  In  this  deepened  faith  and  ho^je  and  zeal,  and  in  tliis 
increased  love  for  each  other  and  interest  in  the  whole  work,  lie  the 
foundation  for  such  united  pniyer  and  united  effort  as  will  bring  a 
rich  harvest  of  souls  in  the  near  future. 

Just  when  and  how  organic  church  union  is  coming,  I  do  not. 
know  ;  but  1  feel  sure  that  heart  union  will  Cottle  first     Federati(ni 
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also,  in  efforts  to  reach  the  masses  and  bring  them  to  Christ  will 
come  before  church  miion.  Hence  everything  which  unites  our 
hearts  together,  and  all  united  work  and  effort  help  forward  the 
real  union  for  which  we  pray. 

The  united  effort  of  the  whole  Protestant  Church  in  Ja^ian  to 
carry  the  Gospel  to  the  masses  during  the  next  year,  in  which  we 
are  asked  to  join,  will  help  forward  real  union. 

I  feel  that  the  value  of  this  conference  in  its  relation  to  tUe 
real  union  for  which  Christ  prayed  is  immeasurably  great. 

Its  value  as  an  object  lesson  to  all  Japan,  as  showing  that  we 
are  all  one  great  family,  cannot  be  overestimated. 

But  there  is  one  thing  which  is  more  important,  deeper,  more 
fundamental,  than  all  else,  and  that  is  the  deepening  of  the  spiritual 
life,  new  spiritual  power,  a  new  filling  of  the  Spirit.  This  is  the 
most  important  gain  of  this  Conference.  This  is  the  real  foundatiott 
of  zeal,  and  love,  and  union. 

I  trust  that  we  shall  all  go  back  to  our  work  so  "  filled  with 
the  Spirit,'*  and  with  love  for  the  souls  for  whom  Christ  died,  and 
having  our  souls  so  enlarged  and  fiilled  from  day  to  day  that  we  pball 
forget  all  minor  issues,  as  we  join  our  hearts  and  our  hands  with 
each  other  and  with  our  Japanese  brethren  and  sisters  in  more  earn- 
est and  successful  work  than  ever  before. 

Rev.  H.  Kozaki: 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  the  proper  time  to  express  my 
deep  gratitude  and  thankfulness  for  your  willingness  to  cooiiemte 
with  the  Japan  Evangelical  Alliance  in  itfl  20th  Century  Movement 
We  planned  to  have  a  social  meeting  for  the  missionaries,  but  w» 
began  too  late.  W^  went  firat  to  Count  Okuma,  then  to  Maiquii 
Saionji  and  then  to  the  Imperial  University  for  a  suitable  gftiden  ii 
which  to  hold  the  meeting,  and  in  each  case  we  failed  on  account  of 
being  too  late,  though  especially  the  latter  two  expressed  great  faTor 
for  the  missionaries  and  their  work. 

In  conclusion,  may  God  bless  you  all  in  your  great  woik  of 
bringing  the  Gosjjel  to  my  brethren. 
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CLOSING  ADDRESS. 
Kkv.  B.  Chappkl,  M.  E.  C,  Aoyama. 

Beloved,  we  are  come  to  the  last  moments  of  our  Conference. 

We  have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  For  the  weather :  no  rain^ 
no  (lust,  no  heat,  no  cold,  just  delightful.  It  is  not  often  that 
Tokj'o  treats  its  visitors  to  a  succession  of  such  days.  But  we  maj 
be  especially  thankful  for  the  manifest  presence  of  our  Divine  Master^ 
and  hallowed  communion  with  each  other  in  him.  I  dare  say  many 
of  you  have  found  yourselves,  and  I  have  found  myself,  saying  over 
and  over  again,  what  a  privilege  to  be  associated  with  such  a  company 
of  men  and  women  ! 

And  now  we  go  forth  from  the  mountain  to  the  plain. 

5Iany  departments  have  passed  under  review,  evangelistic^ 
educational,  publishing,  eleemosynary,  and  wo  find  abundant  machin- 
ery. Sometimes  we  almost  hear  it  creak.  And  yet  none  of  it 
could  easily  be  dispensed  with.  Oh  that  it  may  be  indwelt  by  him, 
of  whom  it  was  written,  "  the  Spirit  of  life  was  in  the  wheels." 

At  such  a  time  one  is  reminded  of  the  oft-quoted  illustration  in 
Arthur's  '*  Tongue  of  i  ire."  An  army  sits  down  before  a  granite 
fort  to  batter  it  down.  How  ?  They  point  to  a  cannon  ball.  But 
there  is  no  power  in  that.  They  answer,  'i  No ;  but  look  at  the 
cannon."  Well,  there  is  no  pow^er  in  that.  A  child  may  ride  upon 
it,  a  bird  may  perch  in  its  mouth.  "  But  look  at  the  powder."  But 
there  is  no  jMDwer  in  that ;  a  child  may  spill  it,  a  sparrow  may  peck  it. 
Yet  this  iK)werless  powder,  and  powerless  ball,  are  put  into  the 
lK>werless  cannon  ;  one  spark  of  fire  enters  it ;  and  then  that  powder 
18  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  that  ball  a  thunderbolt.  We  have  all 
the  machinery  necessary.     0  for  the  baptism  of  fire  ! 

We  go  forth  with  our  message  to  this  people  who  wait  for  us 
and  who  so  sorely  need  us.  Saint  Paul  said,  we  are  allowed  of  Gtod 
to  be  put  in  trust  with  the  gospel.  That  is  very  different  from  having 
the  privilege  of  making  known  the  gospel  as  may  be  convenient  for 
im.  It  removes  the  self-satisfaction  that  might  come  from  feeling  that 
we  place  this  people  under  obligation  for  what  wo  may  do  for  them. 
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The  most  tliat  we  can  hope  to  be  is  faithful  stewards  of  this  uns]>eak- 
ably  responsible  trust,  this  sacred  deposit.  The  same  apostle  said, 
*'  I  am  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  barbarians  "  Why  to 
them  ?  "  Not  for  anything  he  had  received  from  them,  but  for  that 
which  he  had  received  from  God  on  their  behalf,  and,  wherever  he 
went,  it  was  his  purpose  and  determination  to  pay  that  debt/'  In 
vision,  I  see  this  body  of  devoted  missionaries  going  back  to  their 
iSelds  of  holy  toil,  and  tomorrow,  the  next  day,  and  every  day,  a-^  tlie 
da/s  duties  are  taken  up,  I  hear  each  8a}dng,  I  am  debtor  to  thb 
people,  I  am  given  by  my  master  gi-eat  riches  for  them,  how  t«>-;lay 
can  I  pay  my  debt  ? 

After  prayers,  and  the  singing  of  ^'  God  be  with  you  till  we 
meet  again,"  and  of  the  doxology  the  conference  was  dismissed  with 
the  benediction  by  the  member  of  the  Conference,  longest  an  the 
field,  the  Rev.  James  H.  Ballagh. 
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APPENDIX. 

KECROLOGICAL  REPORT. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Scott,  A.  B.  M.  U.,  Kobe. 
The  necrologist  throngh  the  kindness  of  membeis  of  the  different  missions  is 
mble  to  present  quite  a  complete  report  of  those  missionaries  who  have  died  after  ser- 
vice in  Japan.  Inasmuch  as  no  such  report  was  made  at  the  Conference  which  met 
in  Osaka  in  1883,  it  was  thought  best  to  include  m  the  present  report  all  who  liave 
died  since  the  opening  of  mission  work  in  Japan. 

The  following  are  the  number  of  missionaries  in  each  misiiion  that  luive  U'cn 
called  home,  so  far  as  report  has  been  made  to  me : 

I.     American  Baptist  Missionary  Union 13 

XL    American  Board  Mission 9 

m.    Bible  Societies 3 

rV'.    Church  of  Christ 1 

V.    Church  of  England 

(a)  Church  Missionary  Society 10 

(b)  St.  Andrews,  Tokyo,  Mission        1 

VT.    Episcopal  Church,  IJ.  S.  A 4 

VII.     Evangelical  Association 2 

Vni.     Independent 2 

IX.    Methodist  Church  of  Canada 3 

X.    Methodist  Episcopal  Church 13 

XI.    Methodist  Episcopal  Churcli,  South 2 

XII.     Methodist  Protestant  Clum'h 1 

Xin.    Presbyterian  Mission  I'.  S.  A 11 

XIV.    Presbyterian  Mission,  h'outh 2 

XV.    Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  Mission,  in  Amcric:i        .    .  4 

XVI.    Scandinavian  Japan  Alliance 3 

XVn.    Seamen's  Mission 1 

XVin.    Seventh  Day  Adventists. 1 

.   XIX.    Society  of  Friends 1 

XX.    Tract  Society 1 

XXI.    Woman's  I'nion  Mission 1 

Total       80 
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The  following  minflions  report  no  deaths ;  American  Christian  Con  vent  ion,  Chrisr 
tian  and  MiHsionary  Alliance,  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  Evangelical  Lutheran,  Gener- 
al Evangelical  Protestant  Missionary  Society,  Hephzibah  Faith  MiNsion,  Intemation- 
al  ('onimittee  of  the  Y.M.  C.  A.,  Reformed  Church  m  the  U.  S.,  Salvation  Army,  Sonih- 
ern  Baptist  Convention,  United  Brethren,  United  Presbyterian  Mission  of  Sootknd, 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

A  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  each  of  those  who  have  died,  with  a  few  exoeptiooi 
is  given  herewith,  and  the  initials  of  the  writer  at  the  end.  The  different  misioni 
and  the  missionaries  of  each  are  in  most  cases  arranged  alphabetically. 

The  thanks  of  the  Necrologist  are  due  the  members  of  the  diflereut  minou 
wliu  have  ho  kindly  and  in  miiny  cases  so  unsparingly  of  time  and  efibrt  aMsisted  hm 
in  t\w  prejMiration  of  this  report. 

As  we  recall  the  names  of  the  missioiiaries  whom  Grod  has  taken  to  himself,  ve 
find  that  some  of  our  wisi^st  and  bravest  leaders  have  fallen,  and  in  mo»t  instaoos 
these  have  bitin  called  wJiile  still  in  tlie  midst  of  active  service.  We  marvel  when 
one  and  anotlier  of  the  best  cHjuipped  and  most  useful  of  the  Master's  servants  id  takea 
away.  But  we  know  tlial  this  is  a  part  of  the  divme  plan.  Grod  rules  and  the  choidi 
lives.  The  foremost  leaders  fall,  but  the  standards  are  advanced,  and  the  cohima 
pushes  forward. 

May  we  In?  iaspircd  to  nioi-e  faithful  service  by  the  example  of  our  fellow  mianoD- 
aries  who  have  been  i)romotcd. 


I.    AMERICAN  BAPTIST  MISSIONARY  UNION. 
1.    Rev.  J.  Hope  Arthur. 

"Was  bom  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  June,  1842.  Ilia  father  was  a  man  of  deep  con- 
secration, and  of  an  enthusiastic  religious  nature,  and  when  his  first-born  came,  he 
took  him  out  nnder  the  open  heavens  and  consecrated  liim  to  God,  naming  him  there 
James  Hope. 

James  studied  in  the  schools  of  liis  native  city,  but  at  the  ago  of  IS  entered  tlie 
X'nion  army.  He  was  once  wounded,  then  taken  prisoner  and  spent  some  time  in 
Libby  Prison.  He  was  a  very  conscientious  soldier  says  his  chaplain.  However  not 
until  aften  the  war  Dec,  1863  was  he  baptized. 

He  graduated  at  Brown  University  (Rhode  Island)  1870,  and  at  Newton  (Mass). 
Theological  Seminary,  1873,  was  married  to  Gara  May  Stevens  in  June,  was  ordained 
in  July,  and  reached  Japan  under  appointment  of  the  A.  B.  M.  U.  in  Oct  of  the  same 
year. 

For  a  time  he  remained  in  Yokohama  and  was  yery  diligent  in  the  study  of  the 
language.  In  addition  he  taught  a  night  school,  labored  for  the  sick  in  the  foreign 
hospital,  held  meetings  on  board  ships  etc.  In  June  1874  he  removed  to  Tokyo.  Here 
lie  luid  great  trouble  in  getting  a  suitable  place  to  live,  and  the  officials  g.ive  him  great 
annoyance.  These  difBculties  told  severly  on  his  health,  but  he  persisted  in  laboring 
ycry  energetically,  notwithstanding  all  these  annoyances. 

In  Nov.  1875  he  baptized  the  first  woman  received  into  a  Baptist  church  in 
Japan,  and  in  May  1876  the  First  Baptist  church  of  Tokyo  was  organized  by  his 
eflbrU. 

But  failing  health  forced  him  first  to  Yokoliama  and  then  to  the  home  land,  and 
in  Dec.  1877  he  died  at  Oakland,  CaL  Looking  over  the  river  he  saw  glory  uiisiH?ak- 
able  and  said,  "  If  this  is  death,  it  is  glory."  A.  H.  K. 

2.    Mr-s.  Arthur  Ma  v)n. 
"  "We  live  in  deeds,  not  yean* ;  in  tliouglits,  not  breaths  ;** 
This  would  have  been  the  sentiment  of  Clara  May  Stevens  whose  life  began  as 
her  mother's  ended,  at  Eastport,  Me.,  June  17,  1844. 

Educated  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  cultnred  Christian  home,  in  the  schools  of  the 
town,  and  by  a  year's  study  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  she  early  showed  her  appreciation  . 
©f  the  bcaatifdl,  in  poetic  instincts,  with  which  came  spiritoal  derelopment. 
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While  still  a  girl  some  of  her  poems  and  sketches  were  pnblished  in  pcriodicils 
over  the  signature,  "  Margaret  Mason."  While  she  watched  by  the  bedside  of  her 
■  dying  father  in  1871,  she  wrote  "  The  Sails  are  Set,"  the  prophecy  of  her  own  life,  for 
in  June,  1875  she  was  married  to  Mr.,  Arthur  and  in  Oct.,  they  went  to  Japan.  Fint 
in  Yokoliama,  studying  Japanese,  visiting  the  people  in  their  homes,  teaching  younf 
men  in  English,  visiting  hospitals,  holding  meetings  on  board  ships  in  haibor  and 
doing  temperance  work.  In  the  Autumn  of  1875  they  baptised  the  first  oonvert,  and 
in  May,  1870  organized  the  first  Baptist  church  with  six  members.  Five  servica  i 
day  were  held  on  Sundays  in  their  own  house.  Thus  they  labored  until  the  Spriof 
of  1877,  when  thoy  were  obliged  to  return  to  the  U.  S.,  on  account  of  Mr.  Artho/i 
feeble  health. 

In  six  months  Mrs.  Arthur  was  left  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  a  widow  with  one  ckikL 
She  returned  to  Mass.,  took  a  course  of  theological  study  at  Newton,  and  spoke  mud 
on  missions. 

In  1881  her  poems  were  published  under  the  title,  "  Cherry  Blooms  of  Yedda* 
She  also  wrote  *' Women  of  Japan,"  a  pamphlet;  and  "Etchii\gs  from  Two  Lamk* 

In  1884  Mrs.  Arthur  was  married  in  Boston  to  Mr.  M.  Mason,  and  in  Sept.,  thej 

started  for  his  field,  Tura,  Assam,  which  they  reached  Xov.  28 ;  within  a  few  dtri 

Mrs.  Mason  was  taken  with  fever  which  terminated  fatally  on  the  9th  of  Dec,  and 

her  body  was  laid  to  rcdt  on  a  beautiful  hillside  overlooking  the  Brahmaputra  aaJ 

■  the  Himalayas,  and  God  accepted  as  fulfilled, 

"  The  bliss  on  distant  shores  be  mine 
To  tell  that  thou  hast  died." 

N.  P.  M. 

3.    Rev.  Nathan  Brown,  D.D. 

Was  bom  in  Tjiswick,  X.  II ,  U.  S.  A.,  June  22<1,  1807.  He  was  a  child  otykm 
parents  and  inherited  many  noble  traits.  He  was  baptized  when  about  nine  yeanoU 
llij*  early  life  was  spent  on  a  farm,  but  his  leisure  moments  were  devoted  to  faaid 
study.  In  1827  (Sept.  5th)  he  graduated  at  Williams  College  as  valedictorian  of  hit 
clajss.  He  spent  a  little  while  in  teaching,  and  afterwards  become  editor  of  the 
Vti'mont  'JMegraph.  In  this  paper  was  first  published  his  now  well  known  "  Mmiaouy 
'  Call"  written  in  college  days.  The  missionary  fire  long  bnming  burst  forth afredi 
in  18S2  fanned  by  one  of  Judson's  pleaa,  and  he  was  ordained  for  miasiooAiy  senioe 
Aug.  15  and  emliarked  on  the  Cerw  for  Burmali  Dec.  21  of  the  same  year.  lie 
reached  Madras  June  16  the  next  year,  and  later  went  as  the  pioneer  muaiooary  n 
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Siidijo,  A^«ani.  He  coniplcle<l  his  first  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  Aasanicse 
in  1817,  and  lalH>ivd  most  deli^jently  and  efficicntlj  until  1855  when  be  went  to  the 
States  and  remained  there  for  17  years  assisting  greatly  in  the  emanciimtion  move- 
ment and  other  reforms.  On  Jan.  6,  1873  he  sailed  from  S«in  FrancisiH)  on  the  Odua 
and  reached  Yokohama  Feb.  7th.  His  versified  translation  of  the  lord's  Prayer  still 
in  extensive  use  ;is  a  Japanese  hymn  was  made  about  three  months  after  his  arrival, 
and  his  first  traiiHlation  of  the  Go6i>el  of  Mark  was  completed  the  following  year. 
The  entire  New  Testament  translated  by  himself  with  Mr.  Kawakatsu's  efficient  aid 
was  completed  July  1879  and  in  print  Aug.  1st  of  the  same  year.  He  died  in  Yoko- 
luun.'i,  J.ao.  1st  1886,  and  was  buried  in  the  Blufif  Cemetery  of  the  same  city. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Hepburn  at  the  meeting  in  Tokyo,  April,  1880,  to  celebrate  the  comple- 
tion of  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  by  the  Committee,  magnanimously  calle<l 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Brown's  translation  was  completed  and  publLsheil 
aomc  months  earlier  than  their  own.  Dr.  Brown's  New  Testament,  Hymn  Bo^)k, 
tracts,  etc.,  were  published  at  the  Mission  Press  of  which  be  was  suiKjrintcndent. 

A.  A.  B. 

4.    Rev  Chapix  Howard  Carpentkr. 

Was  bom  in  Milford,  New  Hampshire,  U.  S.  A.,  June  29,  lSi»5.  Wliile  piii-suing 
his  studies  at  Harvard  University,  he  was  converted.  He  graduated  fitJm  Newton 
(Mass.)  Theological  Institution  in  1862  and  married  Miss  H.  E.  Uice,  who  is  now 
(1900)  carrying  on  the  work  for  which  he  came  to  Japan.  They  went  as  mLssionarios 
of  the  A.  B.  M.  U.  to  Burmah  in  1802.  After  teaching  for  six  years  in  the  Theplog- 
ical  Seminary  at  Rang(X)n,  he  was  appointed  to  Bassein  where  the  great  work  oT  his 
life  was  accomplished.  lie  developed  self-support  among  the  Kai-ens  to  a  remarkable 
degree  and  put  the  I^ssein  Station  school  on  a  firm  foundation.  Following  Abbott's 
example  he  led  the  Karens  to  FUi)i)ort  their  own  churches,  p:tstors.  and  schools,  so 
.  that  since  1869  the  Bassein  school  h:is  received  from  the  A.  B.  M.  U.  only  tlie  suppoit 
of  the  missionary  in  charge  and  of  the  single  hidy  teachers.  After  8  years  service 
in  Burmah  his  health  gave  way  and  a  five  year's  rest  in  th«  United  States  only 
proved  that  he  could  never  return.  In  Sept.  1886,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carpenter  came  to 
Japan  as  self-sapporting  Missionaries  and  located  in  Nemuro.  On  Feb.  2,  1887  he 
entered  the  Heavenly  City.  His  grave  in  Nemuro  is  now  surrounded  by  those  0£ 
many  Christians  who  since  his  death  have  entered  into  life.  He  wrote  Self  Suppoit^ 
A  JHiiary  of  the  Bastein  Mission ;  and  a  series  of  tracts  on  the  same  subject. 

H.  A.  P. 
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5.    Rkv.  Lucius  D.  Carpentee. 

Was  born  in  New  Ix)n(lon,  New  Hampshire,  on  Nov.  10,  1844.  His  life  was  spent 
:  as  a  business  man  in  tSeymour,  Indiana.  But  on  the  death  of  his  brother  C.  H. 
Carpenter  in  Nemuro,  Japan,  he  de^?i^ed  to  help  carry  on  the  work  just  begun  there. 
He  came  with  his  wife  and  Miss  Lenore  Ayers  to  Nemuro  in  Aug.  1887,  boilta 
comfortable  mission  house  for  Mrs  C.  H.  Carpenter,  and  hoped  to  spend  a  number  of 
years  there,  but  was  summoneil  home  by  the  illness  of  his  partner  in  whose  hamb 
he  had  left  his  afTairs.  He  showed  his  deep  interest  in  missions  bj  leaving  all  kii 
property  to  the  A.  B.  M.  U.  at  his  death.  He  was  drowned  while  swimming  alrniK 
tlie  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior  on  Aug.  18,  1892.  H.  A.  P. 

6.  Rkv.  Jamkb  S.  Doyen. 
In  1859  went  with  Bishop  Boone  of  the  Episcopal  Mi!«ion  to  assist  in  sehiMl 
work  in  China.  He  seems  to  Iiave  remained  there  about  fourteen  years  and  about 
1878  came  to  Yokohama  and  having  undergone  a  change  in  religious  views  he  muted 
with  the  Baptist  church  Aug.  3i.  IS'^li.  On  the  seventh  day  of  the  following  mootli 
lie  was  ordained  at  Yokohama  and  Dec.  9th  of  the  same  year  became  a  niissioQanr  nf 
the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union.  Wliilc  in  Yokohama  he  liv^ed  with  a  natiTe 
family  at  Nogeyama,  hoping  thus  to  acquire  tlie  language  better.  With  a  like  pozpos 
when  in  June  1874  he  had  removed  to  Tokyo  he  took  up  his  residence,  at  the  soggn- 
tion  of  some  Buddhist  priests,  in  one  of  the  temples  at  Shiba.  The  building  wmcU 
and  acconling  to  the  opinion  of  one  of  his  fellow  missionaries,  unfit  for  vesidenct. 
It  may  have  been  on  this  account  that  his  eye  sight  became  imjiaired  and  in  1875  be 
returned  to  the  States.  His  connection  with  the  Missionary  Union  ceased  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year.  He  afterwaids  was  engaged  is  some  work  for  the  Chinese  of  tk 
Pacific  const.  ^  A.  A.  R 

7.  Rev.  Joxatjian  Goble. 
Was  born  in  Kenka,  Steuben  Co.  N.  \'.,  U.  S.  A.,  March  4,  1827.  He  hwi  pioui 
parents  and  his  grandfather  was  a  Baptist  minister.  With  the  purpoiie  of  vapvii« 
Japan  as  a  mission  field  he  joined  the  Perry  Expedition  to  Japan  (lSd3)aiid  v» 
entrusted  by  the  Commodore  with  the  care  of  a  Japanese  rescued  from  shipwitd. 
The  Japanese  name  Senlaro  was  twisted  into  Sam  Patch.  Had  thia  nma  beoome  sB 
that  was  at  one  time  hoped,  it  is  possible,  judging  from  the  printed  lepott  of  the  Ex* 
(KKlition,  that  Mr.  Goble  might  have  been  deemed  the  fiither  of  Christima  tdocatMi 
here.    "  One  of  the  marines  named  Goble,  a  religious  man,  had  begun  with  him  a 
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system  of  instruction  which  be  hoped  would  not  only  make  the  Japanese  a  fair  Knpjlish 
scholar  but  a  fiiithfnl  Christian.  At  tlie  last  account  they  were  living  together,  and  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  Sam,  with  the  education  of  his  faithful  Anioricnn 
friend,  may  be  an  instrument  of  aiding  in  the  introduction  of  a  higher  and  better 
civilization  into  his  own  country."    [Expedition  to  Japan,  Vol.  I.  p.  486.] 

After  his  return  to  Americji  Mr.  Coble  studied  at  Madist»n  University,  Hamiltn:i, 
N.  Y.,  and  then  came  to  Japan  arriving  April  Ist,  1860.  After  two  years  at  Kana- 
gawa  be  removed  to  Yokohama  in  the  spring  of  1862.  His  mission  work  coiislsti'd 
largely  of  teaching,  preaching,  and  translation  work.  lie  also  had  a  printing  officr. 
According  to  Dr.  Verbeck,  (See  Osaka  Conference,  p.  42.)  "  The  first  book  of  the  New 
Testament  printed  in  Japanese  since  the  reopening  of  the  country  in  1859,  was  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  translated  by  Rev.  J.  Goble  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission. 
This  was  published  in  1871."  Mr.  Goble's  connection  with  the  mission  closed  in  1873. 
He  was  afterwards  for  a  short  time,  in  the  employ  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
He  was  a  man  of  varied  genius,  and  is  generally  conceded  to  liavc  been  the  inventor 
of  the  jinrikisha,  the  original  one  having  been  made  for  tlie  convenience  of  his 
inyalid  wife.  Most  of  the  shoe-makers  in  Yokohama  twenty  years  ago  learned  their 
trade  from  him.  The  first,  if  not  the  only,  cart  that  was  probably  ever  drawn  by 
horse  over  the  Hakone  Pass  was  invented  and  driven  by  him  when  selling  Bibles. 
He  died  in  U.  S.  A.,  May,  1898. 

8.    Mrs.  Eliza  (Weeks)  Goble. 

Was  bom  in  Chester,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A.  Oct  15, 1836.  When  about  17 
years  old  she  united  with  the  Baptist  Church  in  Bradford  of  the  same  state.  She  was 
married  to  Mr.  Goble,  April  14, 1856.  Under  date  of  Nov.  5,  1859  she  wrote  in  her 
diary, — "  To-day  we  leave  oui  Jnative  land  and  our  dear  friends,  expecting  to  meet 
them  no  more  until  we  meet  in  heaven.  Farewell,  dear  friends,  one  and  all !  Fare- 
well, my  native  land !  I  willingly  and  joyfully  bid  you  a  long,  a  silent  and  an 
affectionate  farewell."  Her  health  in  Japan  was  always  poor,  perhaps  especially  so 
after  the  sudden  death  by  cholera  of  her  eldest  daughter  about  two  years  after  reaching 
this  country.  She  seemed  often  to  be  "  in  tlie  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,"  but  was 
atways  comforted  with  her  favorite  23rd  Ftelm.  With  its  words  only,  she  had  in 
the  beginning  answered  all  the  objections  urged  against  her  becoming  a  missionary  • 
and  at  last  jost  before  she  was  passing  away,  when  reason  and  the  power  of  speech 
returned  for  a  moment,  she  repeated  onoe  more  the  words  of  this  Ftelm  as  her  final 
fiuewelL    She  died  at  Yokohama  May  Ist,  1882  and  was  buried  in  the  foreign 
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cemetery  there.  Tlius  was  fullillcd  her  own  prayer  of  more  than  twenty  y«an 
previous,  — "  Here  in  Japan  let  me  live,  in  Japan  let  me  labor,  in  Japan  let  nie  diey 
and  in  Japan  let  me  be  buried/' 

A.  A.  B. 

9.    Mrs.  Belle  Marsh  Poate. 

Bom  1847.  Died  1896.  Missionary  to  the  Japanese  from  1876  to  1S92.  These 
simple  words  sum  up  a  life  of  rare  CDnsecration.  She  knew  the  Scriptures  from  & 
child  and  the  unfeigned  faith  which  dwelt  in  her  mother  was  in  her  also. 

Active  in  every  form  of  Christian  work,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her,  she  fell 
tliat  she  could  not  rest  in  the  home  land  and  so  in  the  fall  of  76  she  left  tlie  U.  S. 
and  came  out  to  Japan  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  Board.  For  three  yews 
slie  labored  in  and  about  Yokohama  and  then  was  married  to  T.  P.  Poate  of  the  A  & 
^r.  U.  Though  she  loyally  co-operated  in  all  church  work  with  his  raisKion,  it  wm 
not  till  '81  that  she  saw  her  duty  in  the  matter  of  baptism.  She  was  iNiptizeil  by  Dr. 
N.  Brown  in  company  with  a  number  of  girls  whom  she  had  led  to  the  Lord.  It  wii 
the  last  time  I  believe  that  Dr.  Brown  performed  the  ordinance. 

Her  work  was  one  of  widening  sphere,  of  deepening  usefnlnew.  G<)d  sent  to  her 
little  ones  and  they  were  used  to  u})lift  tlie  CHirist.  Some  of  our  old  niem^M>rs  yet  fitO 
of  the  Chiuni  dendothaj  the  little  white  baby,  who  when  only  just  able  to  walkf|ii« 
the  people  tracts. 

Hardship,  fever  contracted  from  sleeping  in  the  unsanitary  surroundings  of  the 
Ja[)anefle  villages  sapped  her  strength,  but  she  had  no  thought  of  giving  up.  In  '^ 
she  accompanied  her  husband  and  children  in  a  visit  to  England  and  the  U.  S.  (k 
their  return  to  Japan,  Morioka,  which  liad  then  the  unenviable  reputation  o(  being 
the  unhealthiest  city  in  the  Empire,  became  their  residence.  Some  very  hipff 
years  were  spent  there  but  finally  a  call  came  to  Tokio  and  in  that  city  the  last  rat 
of  her  stay  in  Japan  was  spent.  Here  the  malarial  poison  which  had  been  luridflg 
in  the  veins  of  the  children  showed  itself  in  such  a  malignant  form  that  it  becune 
needful  for  all  to  return  home,  and  in  June  '92  they  left  for  Vancouver.  A  jtu  d 
rest  among  old  friends  in  Ohio  and  then  came  a  pastorate  in  Sherman,  N.  Y.  The 
loving  tact  which  had  made  her  so  useful  in  heathen  lands  was  not  wanting  here  aid 
snd-hcarted  ones  found  in  her  a  heli>er,  the  children  a  sympathizing  friend.  Bol 
tliough  we  knew  it  not  the  end  of  her  work  was  ne:ir  at  hand.  As  a  last  rextft  la 
oi>ei-ation  was  performed,  but  from  it  she  never  rallied.  Her  eyes  opened  tomtha 
first  l)om.    She  knew  him  and  said  "  It  is  my  dear  boy."    Then  strength  ebbed  M 
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site  became  unconscious  and  fell  asleep  in  Jefius.  "  The  world  maj  sound  no  trumjn 
ets,  ring  no  bells.  The  IJook  of  Life  the  shining  record  telk.'*  And  we  who  aie  left 
un  this  fiide  of  the  river,  thank  God  for  what  has  been  and  wait  on  him  till  the  time 
appointed,  the  day  ofthe  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God  when  the  righteous  shall 
shine  forth  a3  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father. 

T.  P.  P. 

10.  Re\\  Henry  Holcombe  Rhkes,  D.D. 
AVas  bom  at  Camden,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A.,  Nov.  10th,  1828.  In  his  thirteenth 
year  lie  was  led  to  pee  his  perFional  neeil  of  a  Savior  and  thereafter  always  hod  a 
very  clear  religious  experience.  He  was  educated  at  Bradford,  Penn.  and  later 
studied  law  at  ^fount  Holly,  N.  J.,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  of  tlie  supreme  court 
of  that  state  in  1851.  He  went  to  California  the  same  year  and  took  up  the  practioe 
of  law  in  which  he  attained  considerable  success,  soon  being  elected  deputy  judge  for 
the  county.  He  never  could  free  his  mind,  however,  from  the  conviction  that  his 
true  vocation  in  life  was  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  He  did  a  great  deal  of  this 
work  during  IiLs  legal  practice.  lu  1853  he  married  Miss  Hestor  Ann  Parson,  of 
Mount  Holly,  N.  J.  and  she  proved  a  faithtul  helpmeet  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Finally  in  1854,  he  received  a  call  to  the  ministry  and  was  ordained  at  Stock- 
ton, C.^1.  He  was  an  able  and  pleasing  speaker  and  very  suooesaful  in  the  home  pas- 
torates in  which  he  labored  for  20  years.  When  fifty  yean  of  age  he  realized  his 
heart  s  desire  in  his  apjiointment  ok  missionary  of  the  American  llaptist  Missionary 
Union  and  he  reached  Tokyo  in  1878 :  three  years  later  he  moved  to  Kobe  and  open- 
ed a  large  and  growing  work  in  south-west  Japan  in  which  field  he  labored 
until  May  10th.  1800  when  he  entered  into  rest.  As  a  missionary  Dr.  Rhees  was  of 
the  Pauline  type,  energetic,  courageous,  aggressive :  loyal  to  his  conscience,  to  his 
Bible,  to  the  Church  and  to  Go<l.  R.  T. 

11.    Mb8.  Kllen  Shajolaxd. 

Wa5  an  Englivh  lady,  a  widow,  who  in  1877  at  the  age  of  fifty  left  Europe  for 
mission  work  in  Maulniein,  Burmah,  where  God  greatly  blessed  her  work.  In  1880 
idie  left  Bunnah  for  Cliina  and  for  six  years  was  engaged  in  the  same  faithful  labors 
for  Him,  mostly  at  Ciiefoo,  where  she  established  and  carried  on  a  boarding  school 
and  home  for  Eurasian  and  European  children,  rescuing  many  children  and  being 
the  means  of  the  conversion  of  many. 

FaUing  health  compelling  a  cliauge  she  came  to  Japan  in  1886  and  for  four 
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jeam  was  happily  ansociated  with  Miss  Crosby  and  Mrs.  Pienon  in  the  GirVi  School 
at  212  Bhiif.  Yokohama.  Feeling  unable  to  continue  the  incessant  school  work  and 
wishing  to  engage  in  direct  mission  work,  she  joined  the  A.  B.  M.  U.  and  went  lo 
Chofu  in  1890,  and  until  her  death,  Apr.  29,  1895  at  the  age  of  '69,  she  was  tool  oolf 
a  blessing  to  all  around  lier,  but  God  used  her  increasingly  to  the  saving  of  soah 
and  to  the  rescue  of  children  ;  this  too  while  growing  more  and  more  helpless  fnm 
paralysis.  H.  M.  B. 

12.    Mrs.  Mary  Amanda  Botben  Taft. 

Daughter  of  Rev.  J.  S.  Boyden  was  bom  in  Howell,  Michigan,  October  16, 1868. 
When  a  small  child  the  family  removed  to  Ipsilanti  and  later  (1879)  to  Kabmuoai 
Mich,  where  in  her  early  teens  she  was  converted  and  united  with  the  Baptist  Chonrh. 
Was  a  student  in  Kalamasoo  college  for  several  years.  Married  to  Geoiige  W.  Taft 
June  26th,  1889,  and  with  him  sailed  Oct  17th  of  the  same  year  for  Japan,  and  Mwd 
in  Tokyo  until  her  death  Nov.  2d,  1890.    Buried  in  Aoyama,  Tokyo. 

G.  W.  T. 

18.    Miss  Florekce  Duffield. 

Miss  Florence  A.  Duffield  was  bom  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Feb.  1st.  liA 
Her  parents  removed  later  to  Chicago  where  her  father,  tlie  late  CharleK  DntfieU  wai 
for  many  years  a  much  respected  deacon  of  the  First  'Baptist  Church  in  that  ciij. 
She  was  converted  in  1875  and  became  a  member  of  the  above  named  church.  Sk 
came  to  Japan  as  a  missionary  under  the  Woman's  Baptist  Foreign  Misuonaiy 
Society  of  the  West  hi  1892  and  was  stationed  at  Chofu,  Yamagnchi  Ken,  where  ibe 
taught  in  the  Heinrich  Memorial  School.  During  the  absence  of  MLhs  Church  ibe 
went  to  Himeji  for  one  year  taking  charge  of  the  school  there  and  later  moTsd  It 
Osaka  where  she  labored  faithfully  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Re?.  W. 
Wynd  and  wife,  having  charge  of  tlie  Bible- Woman's  work.  Wlierever  she  wfH 
she  rendered  excellent  service  as  a  missionary  and  was  in  every  sense  a  nxKit  tih— it 
and  congenial  associate  adapting  herself  quietly  and  easily  to  her  sunoundiofL  h 
1899,  her  health  havisg  beiH)me  completely  sliattered,  she  returned  to  the  VnM 
States  for  rest  and  recuperation.  The  change  seemed  to  have  done  her  good  so  tte 
she  entered  the  Bible  Training  School  in  Chicago  to  take  a  coune  of  lectores  pl«1)■^ 
atory  to  returning  to  Japan  in  the  fall  of  1901.  She  had  spoken  at  a  meeting  la  tk 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Chicago  during  the  middle  of  Dec.  1900  when  it  smbi  ihr 
took  cold  as  she  was  dressed  in  Japanese  costume  for  the  oooaaion.    The  cold  i 
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devolo|)ecl  into  pleiiro-pneumoniA  and  on  the  2l8t  day  of  Dec  1900  t>be  quietly  panned 
into  the  Kingdom.  Her  last  words  were  *'  I  am  perfectly  happy."  Her  death  was  a 
keen  loss  to  all  who  knew  her  and  to  the  work  which  she  loved  so  ^ell.  She  was  a 
yonng  woman  of  much  consecration,  poflsessing  a  beautiful  Christian  character  and 
having  a  great  deal  of  sonnd  common  sense,  a  quality  much  appicciated  on  the 
minion  field. 


ir.    AMKlilCAN  BOARD  MIfiSIOX. 

1.    Rev.  a.  H.  Adams,  M.D. 

Studied  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  Unversity,  and  at  Yale  Theological  and  Mediod 
>^hoo1s.  He  worked  his  way  through  Yale  and  developed  great  self-reUanoe  ia 
thought  and  action.  He  was  appointed  medical  missionary  to  Japan  in  the  fiJl  of  71 
He  was  stationed  in  Osaka,  where  he  aided  the  Japanese  in  establishing  a  dii^tensuy 
tmd  hospital  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  tliis  was  the  beginning  of  a  moveroent  of 
immense  importance  to  missions  in  Japan.  For  it  speedily  developed  into  the  fint 
self-supporting  and  independent  church  in  Japan. 

Dr.  Adams'  ability  as  a  physician  won  him  wide  respect  and  confidence  fimi 
both  Jajtanese  and  foreigners.  He  was  compelled,  on  account  of  his  wife's  health  to 
return  to  California  in  79.  I^icaving  his  wife  and  son  there,  he  started  again  Ar 
Japan,  but  died  of  typhoid  fever  on  the  voyage  Nov.  23rd,  '80.  He  was  a  fiuthfbl 
nufisionary  of  great  promise,  and  beloved  by  all  his  associates.  J.  H.  D. 

2.  Mrs.  Delia  E.  Curtb. 
Joined  the  Japan  Mission  with  her  husband,  Rev.  W.  W.  Cartis,  Nor.  77. 
She  was  a  charming  lady,  ever  ready  with  music  and  song.  She  not  odIj  made  a 
delightful  home,  but  was  always  willing  to  give  her  valuable  aid  and  enooungMBOrt 
to  all  the  socml  movements  of  those  around  her.  But  a  fatal  disease  fastened  oo  her 
at  an  early  day,  and  after  unspeakable  sufferings,  she  died  Oct.  12th,  '80,  her  hit  kom 
being  full  of  joy  and  peace  and  hope  that  those  who  were  privil^;ed  to  witocs  nil 
never  foiget.  J.  H.  D. 

3,    Rev.  RoBEBT  Heitrt  Dayis. 

Was  bom  at  Frederica,  Delaware,  Aug.  28, 1844 ;  graduated  at  Amherst  CoDtgt 
iu  1868,  and  Bangor  Seminary  in  1871 ;  and  was  ordained  in  1872.  After  a  pastoifte 
iu  Crranby,  Massacbunetts,  he  entered  the  foreign  mituionary  work  and  arrived  is 
.Japan  in  October,  1878.  He  lived  for  five  years  in  Kobe,  and  was  planning  to  ofMt 
work  in  Fukuoka,  but  circumstances  made  tliin  impracticable  and  finally  he  and  Mr. 
U.  il.  Oulick  became  the  first  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  in  Niigata,  tikiif 
over  the  work  which  had  been  )>egim  by  Dr.  Palm.  Mr.  Davis  spent  three  jmb 
there,  and  then  was  obliged  to  take  a  furlough  and  left  Japan  in  Deoembtri  ltt6^ 
never  to  return.    After  Iiis  return  to  Auierica  he  was  for  a  number  of  yeaupMlvof 
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the  church  in  North  Conway,  New  Hampshire,  but  the  closing  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  in  Olivet,  Michigan,  and  he  died  at  his  old  home  Feb.  20,  1899.  Though  his 
work  in  Japan  was  comi)aratively  short  and  was  in  some  respects  a  disappointment, 
he  will  be  always  remembered  by  his  associates  for  his  earnest  piety  and  his  brotherly 
kindness  and  intense  conscientiousness.  He  was  a  man  who  lived  in  the  constant 
presence  of  Grod,  and  his  end  was  marked  by  the  same  peace  and  trust  which  had 
characterised  his  life.  D.  W.  L. 

4.    Mbs.  Sophie  D.  Davis. 

Wife  of  Rev.  J.  D.  Davis,  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Ephraim  Strong,  a  Presby- 
terian Home  Missionary,  in  Illinois.  She  was  bom  at  Peoria,  111.,  Aug.  29,  1843, 
and  was  e<lucated  at  Rockford  Female  Seminary,  graduating  therefrom  in  1862,  and 
remaining  for  wjvcral  years  as  a  teacher.  She  was  married  to  Mr.  Davis,  July  15, 
1869;  and  went  immediately  with  her  huslMind  to  (.heyenne,  Wyoming,  wlicrc  they 
endured  hardship  as  pioneer  missionaries  for  more  tlian  two  years.  In  the  parsonage 
which  was  built  during  those  years,  the  faithful  wife  assisted  in  the  work,  driving 
every  nail  which  the  pastor  did  not  drive. 

Coming  to  Japan  in  1871,  the  first  four  years  were  spent  in  Kobe.  In  the 
autumn  of  1875,  Mrs.  Davis  removed  to  Kyoto  with  her  family,  in  connection  with 
the  opening  of  the  Doehisha  school.  Mrs.  Davis  labored  nearly  fifteen  years  in  Japan, 
which  time  was  broken  by  erne  furlough  in  America. 

The  long  continued  and  trying  opix)sition  to  the  Doshisha  and  the  work,  and 
finally  the  sudden  death  of  near  relatives,  with  the  strain  of  her  self-denying  work, 
seriously  affected  Mrs.  Davis  liealth,  and  in  the  spring  of  1886,  a  change  to  the  home- 
land was  decided  upon,  but  the  end  came  before  she  left  Japan,  and  she  entered  into 
rest,  April  7, 1886.  J.  D.  D. 

5.    Rev.  E.  T.  Doane. 

'bev.  E.  T.  Doanc  was  born  on  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  May  30,  1820.  A  graduate 
of  Illinois  College  and  Union  Theological  Seminary,  he  was  ordained  and  sent  by  the 
American  Board  to  Ponape  one  of  the  Caroline  Islands,  reaching  there,  Feb.  6th. 
1865,  after  a  voyage  of  nine  months.  After  twenty  years  service  in  Micronesia,  Mr. 
Doane  was  transferred  to  the  Japan  Mission,  in  1875,  on  account  of  the  health  of  his 
wife. 

He  taught  for  about  two  years  in  the  Theological  Department  of  the  Doshisha, 
but  m  the  spring  of  1877,  theheahh  of  Mrs.  Dojinc  required  their  return  Ui  the 
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United  States.  In  1879,  Mr.  Doane  returned  alone  to  Ponape.  He  worked  on  £uth- 
fully  and  successfully  there  until  the  S^ianish  occupation,  in  1887,  when  he  was  aeixed 
as  a  priftoner,  by  the  Spanish  governor  and  sent  to  Manila.  Mr.  Doane  was  returned 
to  Ponape,  boon  after,  with  apologies,  by  the  governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  but 
during  his  ahnence  the  Spanish  gOT^rnor  of  Ponape  lost  his  life  at  the  hands  of  the 
natives,  who  had  no  one  to  restrain  thera.  The  breaking  up  of  his  life-work  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  hb  eflbrts  to  save  the  people,  undermined  his  health,  and  he  wv 
obliged  to  leave  Micronesia  in  the  Morning  Star,  reaching  Honolulu,  April  27, 1890. 
He  dictated  his  last  Annual  Report  of  hLs  work,  after  reaching  Honolulu,  bat  he 
gradually  failed  and  fell  asleep,  May  15,  1890,  only  18  days  after  reaching  the  Sud- 
wich  Ishinds.  J.  D.  B. 

6.    Gi!X)iioE  Clayton  Foulk. 

Was  bom  in  Marietta,  Pennsylvania,  U.  8.  A.,  Oct. :»,  1866,  entered  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy  in  1871  and  in  1877  came  for  the  first  time  to  Japan  as  Xayal  Cadet 
on  l)oard  the  U.  S.  Ship  "  Kearsarge." 

In  1882  he  came  to  the  East  a  second  time,  and  having  received  a  furlongk 
together  with  three  friends,  crossed  Siberia,  returning  to  the  U.  S.  by  the  way  d 
Euroi)e. 

In  1883  he  was  again  placed  on  furlough  by  the  Naval  Department,  and  com- 
missioned to  g<>  to  Corea  as  companion  of  *'  Bin  Eiyoku." 

After  this  lie  traveled  for  some  time  in  Corea  as  adviser  to  the  Corean  Govern- 
iiicnt  iHiring  the  absence  of  the  U.  S.  Minister  Mr.  Foulk  acted  as  Charge  d*AifiLii« 
of  the  U.  S.  liegation  in  Soul,  and  afterwards,  while  maintaining  his  rank  as  lieuten- 
uiit  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  was  appointed  by  the  Government  to  the  position  of  Chaifc 
d'AfHiires,  resigning  it  in  1887,  at  which  time  he  came  to  Japan. 

()n  Sept.  10  of  the  same  year  he  was  united  in  marriage,  to  Mii«  Kane  Murtvoi 
Nagasaki.  In  the  same  month  he  resigned  his  position  in  the  U.  8.  Navy,  enlriug 
the  employ  of  the  China  and  Jai^an  Trading  Co.  in  Yokohama,  removing  in  May  oi 
1888  to  Tokyo. 

In  1889  he  resigned  to  accept  a  position  as  teacher  of  Mathematics  and  A«tn)W 
my  in  the  Doshisha  Collegiate  Department,  in  the  employ  of  the  American  Baui 
Miwion,  which  pot«ition  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death  on  Aug.  5th.  1883  A 
Odai^ara  in  Sagami.  His  remains  were  brought  to  Kyoto  and  interred  in  theCkri^ 
tiau  burial  ground  at  Nyakoji. 

Mr.  ir  oulk  everywhere  made  warm  frieada  by  his  genial  nature,  with  whkh  hi 
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coinhine<l  exceptional  insight  into  his  surroundings,  clear  perception  of  the  issues 
involved,  sound  scholarship  in  his  department,  and  an  unflinching,  sincere,  but 
mo<lest  and  unobtrusive  C!hristian  character.  G.  £.  A. 

7.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pedley. 
Han^fhter  of  John  H.  Staples  of  tlie  village  of  Baltimore,  Ont.,  Canada,  was  born 
in  the  alwve  village  in  Mav,  1862.  Her  life  was  spent  on  the  farm  until  the  age  of 
14  when  she  entered  the  High  School  in  the  town  of  Cobourg,  graduating  there  in 
1880.  Thenceforth  she  engaged  in  teaching  until  her  marriage  with  Rev.  Hilton 
Pedley  in  1889.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pedley,  sailing  under  commission  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F. 
M.,  reached  Japan  in  Sept.  of  the  same  year  and  proceeded  at  once  to  Niigata.  In 
April  of  the  following  year  Mrs.  Pedley  gave  birth  to  a  baby  boy,  and  after  an 
illness  of  some  five  weeks  passed  away  on  May  17th.  Her  body  now  lies  in  the  pine 
grove  overlooking  Niigata  city,  in  a  little  plot  set  apart  for  the  interment  of  foreigih- 
era.  W.  D.  L. 

8.    Mrs.  Almona  (Gill)  Severance. 

Was  bom  November  20,  1857  at  Monroeville,  Ohio,  and  died  November  7,  1808 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  She  grew  up  on  the  home  farm  and  was  educated  at  the  home 
High  School  and  at  Coo^Hfr  Institute,  New  York.  Here  her  natural  talent  for  draw- 
ing and  painting  was  furtlier  developed  by  a  three  yean>  course  of  study  in  art. 

After  two  years  of  instruction  in  the  art  department  of  Oberlin  College  she  joined 
the  American  Board  mission  in  1887.  She  worked  four  years  in  Okayama  and  one 
in  Tottori.  She  was  married,  July  12,  1892,  to  Rev.  Claude  M.  Severance  a  member 
of  the  same  mission.  They  were  located  one  year  at  Tsu  and  two  at  Kyoto.  Her 
failing  health  necessitated  their  return  to  the  United  States  in  1895  and  finally  their 
resignation  from  connection  with  the  American  Board. 

With  her  kst  waning  strenth  she  helped  her  husband  organize  a  church — 
Denison  Avenue  Congregational,  Cleveland,  Ohio— of  about  one  hundred  members 
and  build  a  neat  and  commodious  meeting  house  which  was  dedicated  twenty  seven 
days  after  her  death. 

Modest  and  n»served  Mrs.  Severanre  was  a  veritable  gentlo-woman  of  true 
Christian  culture.    She  birssed  all  who  met  her.  G.  M.  R. 

Rev.  M.  Lafayettk  (Iordon',  D.D. 
Was  bom  at  Wayncr.biirg,  Penn,  July  18,  1843.     He  graduated    at  Waynesbiirg 
College  in  1868,  after  serving  three  yean  in  the   Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  at 
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Andover  Seniinarr  in  1871.  Besides  this  he  took  a  course  in  medicine,  grsduatine 
at  the  Long  Island  College  Ho.'*i)ital  in  1872. 

He  aiTived  in  Japan  in  October,  1872,  just  in  time  to  attend  the  Yokobanii 
Conference,  and  was  stationed  at  Osaka  for  nearly  five  years.  He  was  one  of  the 
American  Board'n  Mission  at  this  place,  and  liad  much  to  do  with  the  work  which 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Osaka  Kumiai  Church,  the  strongest  now  of  all  the 
Knmiai  chiut^hes.  After  a  furlough  necessitated  by  an  infirmity  of  the  eyes,  he  was 
transferred  to  Kyoto,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  missionary  life  there.  In  the 
Doshisha  School  his  spt'ciul  department  was  homiletics,  and  he  also  at  times  gare 
instruction  in  the  proplietical  books,  to  which  he  had  given  much  attention.  Fksidcs 
his  work  as  teacher,  he  gave  much  time  to  direct  missionary  work.  From  a  preach- 
ing place  which  he  carried  on  for  some  years  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  some- 
times amid  a  good  deal  of  opposition  from  the  Buddhists  of  tliat  quarter,  j?rew  the 
vigorous  Fourth  Church.  Of  later  years  he  and  Mrs.  Gordon  opened  and  carried  •^ 
work  in  the  eastern  and  poorer  iKirt  of  the  city,  from  which  has  grown  the  Airin 
Church.  Besides  his  other  work  he  published  a  commentary  on  the  gospel  of  I^ike. 
and  made  a  somewhat  thorough  study  of  Buddhism,  one  fruit  of  this  being  a  tract  on 
Buddhism  and  another  a  lecture  on  the  same  subject  in  the  course  of  Tokyo  Lecture? 
of  1884.    At  the  Osaka  Conference  he  read  a  paper  on  Buddhism. 

He  had  for  some  time  been  helping  to  select  Christian  workers  for  the  Japancie 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  when  he  stop^KHi  at  the  Islands  on  his  way  home  for  ft 
furlough  in  1899  he  spent  some  time  at  the  re<|iicst  of  the  Hawaiian  Board  in  visitinz 
the  Japanese  work  there.  His  work  in  this  way  was  found  to  be  so  valuable  that  it 
is  not  strange  that  afterwards  he  was  invited  to  return  to  the  islands  and  spend  tvn 
or  three  years  in  the  *work,  and  thi^  he  was  planning  to  do  when  failing  health 
compelled  him  to  give  it  up.  His  strength  gradually  failed  during  the  summer  of 
1900,  and  he  calmly  fell  asleep  Xov.  4,  1900.  He  had  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  in 
1883. 

Pr.  Gordon  was  tndy  a  saintly  man  ;  his  character  had  been  refined  by  experi- 
ence of  ill  health  and  other  afflictions,  and  no  one  could  know  him  without  recogni- 
sing his  deep  piety  and  his  unfeigned  godliness.  He  was  also  a  man  of  warm  fjm- 
pathy,  as  was  shown  by  his  eflbrts  to  get  permission  to  go  to  the  scene  of  the  Chini- 
Japanese  war  as  a  helper  and  friend  to  the  soldiers.  He  was  a  thorough  schobr  and 
one  of  the  best  gpdakers  in  Japanese  in  this  mission.     He  was  wamilv  lond  ttfil 
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thoroaghly  respected  by  the  JapaneHe  Christians  and  by  his  miBsionary  associates. 
in  all  ways  he  was  an  excellent  type  of  the  American  MlHsiouary  in  Japan,  and  i| 
was  appropriate  that  he  should  write  and  publish  a  book  by  tliat  name. 

D.  W.  T^ 


nr.   BIBLE  S(x;iEnEa 

1.    Key.  Luthkb  Halsey  Gulick,  M.  D.,  D.D. 

Was  the  oldest  of  the  seven  children  of  Rev.  Peter  Gnlick,  one  of  the  earif 
Diiflsioiiaries  to  tlie  Hawaiian  iHlands.  He  was  born  in  Honolulu,  June  10,  1828.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  he  went  to  the  U.  S.  A.  for  his  education,  sailing  around  Ckpe 
Horn.  After  twelve  jears  of  study  he  again  rounded  the  Horn,  retaming  la 
Hawaii,  and  spent  a  few  months  of  vigorous  work  in  these  islands  stirring  up  the 
missionary  zeal  of  the  native  Christians ;  there  with  two  American  aasodates  he  went 
on  to  begin  the  rhristianization  of  Micronesia. 

Isolation  and  many  trials  and  exposures  sapped  the  strength  of  both  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  (lulick  and  they  were  finally  compelled  in  1860  to  return  to  the  Uawmiiia 
IslandH.  From  1864  to  1870  he  served  as  secretary  of  the  Hawaiian  MinooiiT 
Board. 

In  Oct.,  1871,  after  a  furlough  in  America,  as  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gnlick  were  oo  the 
point  of  H?iiling  for  Japan,  their  youngest  son  liaving  already  gone  thither  with  Srr. 
O.  H.  (lulick,  they  were  called  upon  by  the  American  Board  to  open  miasionaiy  work 
in  Spain.  After  two  years  in  that  land  Dr.  Gulick  was  transferred  to  Italy  and 
remaineil  there  until  on  his  recommendation,  the  American  Board  withdrew  horn 
that  field  in  1875.  In  December  of  that  year  the  American  Bible  Society  appohtri 
him  to  take  charge  of  their  entire  work  in  the  Far  East  He  lived  in  Yokofaaaa 
He  not  only  systematized  and  pushed  the  work  of  Bible  distribution  in  both  Ji|«a 
and  China,  but  he  also  served  as  pastor  of  the  Union  (foreign)  Church  in  Yokohaai 
a  large  part  of  the  time. 

In  1881,  at  his  request,  this  large  field  was  divided.  Rev.  H.  Ixwmis)  taking  tk 
Japan  portion,  and  Dr.  (iulick  the  China  portion,  with  headquarters  at  Shanghu. 
Here  also,  as  in  Yc»kohain:i,  he  served  the  foretfrn  community  as  ^vistor  of  the  Unioa 
Church.  In  addition  to  liis  Bible  Society  ami  pastoral  work,  he  also  became  tbe 
>>litor-in-chief  of  Th«  (^hiiiene  lUcorder  and  the  Chinue  Jf/(?v/ie«i/ Jbtirwi/,  the  latter  of 
which  was  Rtarte<l  by  him.  Botli  of  these  magazines  attained  great  micoesi  ondarUi 
management. 

Failing  health  compelled  his  return  to  the  U.  S.,  where  he  died  in  1891  it 
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Springfield  Mass.   His  biography,  written  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  F.  F.  J«we1l,  has 
been  published. 

It  has  been  said  of  Dr.  Gulick  that  he  had  labored  as  a  niisijionary  under  more 
diverse  conditions  as  to  geography  and  civilization,  and  engaged  in  more  forms  of 
miasionarj  work  than  any  other  Protestant  missionary.  Although  this  may  not  be 
literally  true,  certain  it  is  that  few  if  any,  surpassed  him  in  the  wide  extent  and 
thrilling  nature  of  his  missionary  life  and  experiences.  S.  L.  G. 

2.    Louise  (Lewis)  Gulick. 

Wife  of  Dr.  Luther  Halsey  Gulick  was  bom  in  New  York  (-ity,  Nov.  10, 1830. 
She  was  married  in  1882,  and  with  her  husband  sailed  around  Cape  Horn  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  She  shared  with  him  the  trying  isolation  and  wide  experiences 
of  their  varied  missionary  life. 

She  was  ever  noted  for  her  active  and  helpful  sympathy  with  tlie  sick  and  dis- 
tressed, the  outcast,  the  sinner.  Whether  in  the  midst  of  savagery  or  civilization, 
Hawaiian  and  Micronesia,  Spain  and  Italy,  or  Japan  and  China,  she  was  quick  to 
make  friends,  and  she  never  lost  them.  Work  ttr  children  was  one  of  her  speciali- 
ties. She  had  schools  for  girls  in  Micronesia,  Honolulu  and  Spain.  Bands  of  Hope^ 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies  and  kindred  systematic  efforttt  to  guide  the  young 
sprang  up  wherever  she  lived. 

On  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1891  Mrs.  Gulick  returned  to  Japan  to  be  with 
two  of  her  children  who  had  ta^en  up  mission  work  in  this  land.  With  them  she 
spent  the  last  three  years  of  her  eventful  life.  She  passed  from  earth  to  glory  June 
14|  1894  at  Takanabe,  Hiyuga,  and  was  buried  in  the  foreign  cemetery  in  Kobe 
beside  the  son  who  had  preceded  her  to  Japan  and  her  husband's  parents,  who,  after 
45  years  spent  in  missionary  work  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  had  passed  their  declining 
years  in  Kobe  with  their  childr;>u.  S.  L.  G. 

8.  John  Austin  Thomsok. 
Was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  May  1 9th.  1857.  After  completing  his 
education  he  engaged  in  Evangelistic  work  in  England  for  two  years  until  1875  when 
he  received  the  appointment  as  agent  of  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland  and 
was  ftent  to  Japan.  He  was  also  agent  for  the  I>ondon  Religious  Tract  Society  and 
fox  two  or  three  years  represented  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

For  ten  years  he  carried  on  Bible  and  Tract  S<x*iety  work  in  this  country  with 
Gonspicuous  ability  and  success.    Hb  health  having  failed,  he  returned  home  in  1889 
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and  a  year  later  was  appointed  Secretarr  of  the  North  Indian  Auziliarv  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  at  Allahabad  holding  this  position  with  much 
acceptance  f  jr  tliree  years  when  he  was  forced  to  resign,  owing  to  poor  health.  On 
his  return  to  America,  he  became  pastor  of  a  Baptist  Church  in  Virginia  (his  wi/c's 
native  state),  bnt  afier  two  years  was  compelled  to  return  to  his  native  climate.  He 
entered  business' in  Scotland  and  in  1896  was  appointed  manager  for  the  Yost  Type- 
writing Co.,  having  sole  cluirge  of  all  their  interests  in  India,  the  Straits,  China  aid 
Japan.  A  wide  field  of  usefulness  was  opening  out  before  him,  hut  he  had  nem 
fully  recovered  from  the  malaria  contracted  during  his  first  stay  in  Japan  and  cm 
returning  from  a  business  trip  to  Singapore  he  died  at  Kobe  on  the  10th  of  Augort 
1897  at  the  early  age  of  forty  years.  Mr.  Thomson  was  widely  known  in  Japan  and 
much  appreciated  for  his  unflagging  energy  and  keen  businc*  ability.  His  widor. 
Dr.  Ruth  M.  Thomson,  is  now  engaged  in  medical  mission  work  at  Canton,  Cliina. 

B.  T. 


IV.    CHURCH  OF  CHRIST. 
1.    Rev.  Charles  K  Gabot. 

Under  the  appointment  of  the  Foreign  Christian  Missionary  Society  he  oame  to 
Japan  in  1883,  and  died  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  on  the  28th  of  December  1898.  His  death 
was  caused  by  empyema.  His  translation  to  the  other  life  was  one  of  triumph  and 
peace.    He  was  the  pioneer  of  the  Disciples  Mission  to  Japan. 

Mr.  Garst  was  a  student  He  mastered  the  Japanese  language  as  few  men  do. 
He  was  able  to  read  the  current  native  literature  and  was  thus  well  acquainted  with 
Japanese  tliought.     He  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  Japanese  history. 

Mr.  Garst  was  a  faithful  evangelist.  His  waking  and  sleeping  thoughts  were  of 
righteousness.  He  preached  the  gospel  in  every  town  and  village  north  of  SendaL 
He  believed  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  gospel  over  all  nations.  **  We  nnforl  the 
banner  of  the  cross  for  victory  not  for  defeat" 

Mr.  Garst  loved  the  Japanese  people.  His  commission  was  to  save  the  people 
and  he  put  hiH  whole  soul  and  life  into  his  work. 

He  was  loved  by  the  people  and  liad  influence  with  the  leaders  of  thought  and 

with  the  statesmen  of  the  Empire.     He  was  a  friend  of  every  phase  of  modem  reform. 

He  died  among  the  people  whom  he  loved  and  for  whom  laboreii. 

R.  L.  P. 

2.    Mrs.  Josephine  Wood  Smith. 

Wife  of  Geo.  T.  Smith,  died  in  Akita,  Japan,  on  March  23d,  1885.  She  arrived 
in  Japan  one  year  before  she  was  called  to  her  final  reward.  In  all  of  the  relation- 
ships of  life  she  was  faithful. 

Ah  elegai  t  church  building  has  been  erected  to  her  memory.  "  Being  dead  she 
yet  speaks.**  U.  i*.  P. 


V.    CIIUECII  OF  ENGLAND. 

1.    Miss  Eliza FETH  BRAinmAiir. 
Came  to  KDmamoto,  Japan  1884,  returned  to  EughiaU  ISOO,  and  died  time  1S9I 
Aged  44.  W.  A. 

2.    Miss  Jaite  Caspabi. 
Lal)ore<l  for  13  yearH  in  Sierra  Leone,  AV.  Africa  and  8  Tears  in  Japan.     Sbe 
died  at  Kobe,  Dec.  18,  1888,  in  the  50th  year  of  her  age.  II.  MgC.  P. 

3.    Rev.  W.  J.  Edmondb. 

After  training  at  the  C.  M.  8.  IslinjB^on  College  was  sent  out  to  the  Eastern 
Equatorial  African  Mission  of  that  Society.  In  a  short  time  his  healtli  broke  down 
and  afo^^r  a  term  of  rest  in  England  he  was  transferred  to  Japan.  He  studied  the 
language  while  residing  in  Osaka,  and  was  jnst  about  to  take  op  work  at  Matnye 
when  he  was  taken  ill  and  died  in  1800  at  the  close  of  his  thizd  year  in  tbe  coontiy. 

H.  McC'.  P. 

4.    Mrs.  E.  Gocdall. 

Came  to  Japan  as  an  honorary  worker  to  join  the  late  Arcluleacon  Manndrel  at 
Nagasaki  about  the  year  1876,  being  at  that  time  more  tlian  60  yean  of  age.  She 
o[)encd  a  small  home,  for  ten  Japanese  girls  whom  she  trained  and  educated  and 
when  they  were  married  equip^icd  them  for  their  new  life,  ^iany  of  these  girb 
have  been  tlie  able  wives  and  helpmeets  of  catechLits.  Mrs.  Goodall  had  sfM-nt  uuij 
years  in  India  as  the  wife  of  a  military  chaplain,  and  being  a  devout  Christian  she 
sought  to  foster  in  the  girls  under  her  'care  the  same  character  by  faithfully  grondh 
ing  them  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  she  had  the  joy  of  seeing  the  resalts  of  this  m  tbe 
useful  life  of  mere  tlien  one. 

Her  work  though  commenced  at  an  age  when  many  feel  it  too  late  tobfgin 
what  Is  new  has  been  carried  on  since  her  death  by  a  faithful  sucoessor  with  like 
devotion. 

Mrs.  Gon<lall  pas%d  away  peacefully  at  the  ripe  age  of  75  the  22d  of3^lardi. 
1893,  followed  be  many  tributes  of  gratitude  from  the  Clu-istian  Japanese  in  Eioiho. 

11.  E. 
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5.    Mrs.  D.  Marshall  Lako. 

Adelaide  Norton  I^ng,  wife  of  Rev.  D.  M.  Lang,  M.  A.  of  the  Church  Miasion- 
mrj  Society,  who  died  at  Hakodate,  October  Ist.  1896,  was  the  daughter  of  Prof.  W. 
C.  Whitney  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  In  1875  (when  she  was  only  6  yean  old 
her  father  was  invited  to  found  a  Commercial  College  in  Japan.  Five  years  later  a 
Tisit  was  paid  to  England,  and  while  there  she  became  interested  in  the  Scripture 
Union  ;  so  on  her  return  she  endeavoured  to  start  a  branch  in  Japan.  Throngh  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Tsuda  Sen  this  was  begun,  and  the  number  of  members  rapidly 
increased  until  now  thei-e  ai-e  over  11,000  with  460  secretaries  and  branches  in  all 
parts  of  the  Empire.  For  a  while  Mrs.  I^ng  was  teacher  of  English  in  the  Peeress' 
School  in  Tokyo,  until  her  marriage  in  January  1893.  Since  then  first  at  Osaka, 
then  at  Hamada,  and  lastly  at  Hakodate,  she  truly  helped  the  work  of  her  husband 
for  the  spread  of  the  Saviour's  kingdom  in  Japan.  Whether  visiting  Kushiro  and 
other  outstations  with  him,  or  preparing  Bible  Women  for  their  work  and  herself 
holding  women's  meetings,  she  was  ever  la'oouring  for  the  good  of  those  around  her. 
Her  long  residence  in  Japan  gave  her  a  command  of  the  language  rarely  attained, 
which  she  always  used  for  God's  glory.  By  translating  the  life  of  Catherine  Tait 
and  in  other  ways  she  also  tried  to  impress  upon  the  mothers  of  Japan  the  duty  and 
beauty  of  a  Christian  Home.  Her  death,  at  a  time  when  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness 
seemed  opening  out  for  her,  was  a  great  loss  to  the  work,  but  her  service  is  only 
continued  in  a  higher  and  more  perfect  sphere  for  the  Master  she  loved  and  served 
below.  D.  M.  L. 

6.    V£N.  Archdeacon  Herbert  Maundrel. 

Was  bom  in  England  in  the  year  1840.  His  first  mission  work  was  in  Mada- 
gascar whence  he  returned  to  England  when  the  C.  M.  S.  gave  up  their  mission  in 
that  island.  He  joined  the  Society's  mission  in  Japan  in  the  early  summer  of  1875, 
taking  up  his  residence  in  Nagasaki  immediately  after  the  return  of  the  Rev.  H. 
Bumside.  Within  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  the  first  church  building  connected 
with  the  C.  M.  S.  in  this  land  was  opened  for  public  worship.  He  was  appointed 
Archdeacon  of  Kiushu  by  Bishop  Bickersteth  in  188G. 

A  devout  Christian  and  of  aflectionate  disposition  he  toon  drew  around  him  a 
few  earnest  youths  whom  he  had  the  privilege  of  training  in  a  small  Divinity  School 
biiilt  through  the  help  of  Admiral  Coote  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  his  work.  Four 
of  these  youn^  men  have  not  only  been  faithful  workers  but  luiye  be?n  ordained  to 
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the  ministry  of  the  church,  and  cheered  the  heftrte  of  tho«e  who  liavo  taken  op  the 
Archdeacon's  work  and  oxtende<l  the  stations  at  first  o]>ened  by  hinuielf. 

AAcr  the  death  of  Mrs.  Maundrel  in  18^7  lie  never  regained  his  former  bcoith 
and  vigor  and  returned  to  England  in  1890  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in 
1896,  aged  56.  H.  E. 

7.    Mrs.  Maundrell. 

Daughter  of  Archdeacon  Hobbs,  bom  in  ISoO.  came  to  Japan  with  her  hnsfaud 
m  1875,  died  at  Nagasaki  in  1887.  Aged  87.  W.  A. 

8.    Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Poole,  D.D. 

Edward  Poole  went  to  India  in  1878.  I^ter  went  to  Japan  and  was  coasecnted 
Bishop  of  the  English  Church  in  Japan,  Oct.  18, 1883.  Died  1885,  aged  ^5. 

W.  A. 
9.    Ven.  Archdeacon  Charj.js  Frederick  "Warren. 

\\i\s  bom  in  England  in  1841.  He  was  ordained  deacon  by  the  Bishop  of 
London  in  1864  and  proceeded  to  the  C.  M.  S.  station  in  Hongkong  wherv  he  vm 
admitted  to  priest's  onlers  by  Bishop  Alford  in  18C7.  He  made  rapid  prugre«  m'lik 
the  Chinese  language,  but  suffered  so  severely  from  the  strain  that  he  wa«i  oblignl  to 
return  to  England  in  four  years.  He  returaetl  to  the  mission  field  in  1873,  but  thi» 
time  to  Japan,  and  o[X'ned  the  new  station  of  Osaka  with  which  place  he  wason- 
nected  till  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  ap}X)inted  Archdeacon  of  Osaka  by  Bi^kbo^i 
Bickersteth  in . 

Archdeacon  Warren  was  privileged  to  see  not  only  the  beginnings  of  the  woit 
of  the  C.  M.  S.  in  Osaka,  but  al<jo  the  early  work  of  other  missions  and  to  watch  their 
development.  By  his  genial  manner,  his  deep  spirituality  of  mind,  and  earnest  work 
coupled  with  considerable  natural  ability  and  tact  he  did  much  to  influence  tke 
Christians  even  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  mission,  and  was  prominent  in  tU 
eflbrts  for  union  among  Christians  and  the  development  of  the  native  church. 

An'luleacoii  Warren  was  Hecretary  of  the  whole  C.  M.  S.  Ja))an  Mission  from  188© 
till  the  division  of  jurisdictions  in  1894—5,  and  of  the  Osaka  jurisdiction  till  the  tine 
of  his  ('aatli,  the  result  of  an  accident  whilst  on  a  preaching  tour  in  Fnknyami  oo 
the  8th  of  July,  1899  at  the  age  of  58  years.  H.  E. 

10.    Rev.  J.  B.  Bran-dram. 
John  Babbs  Rrandrani  was  a  graduate  of  Queens  College,  Cambridge.     After 
beings  for  a  lime  tutor  iu  the  Church  Missionary  Srociety  s  Houie  for  numonrj 
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cbildren,  Mr.  Brandram  was  sent  to  Japan  in  1884,  and  was  stationed  in  Kjushu. 
He  went  to  reside  at  Knmamoto  in  1888,  being  one  of  the  first  C.  M.  S.  missionaries 
to  reside  in  a  town  away  from  the  treaty  ports  in  the  days  of  traycUing  paHB[)orts. 
At  Knmamoto  Gkxl  used  him  very  much  in  work  amongst  yonng  men,  and  there  are 
not  a  few  students  now  in  the  university  and- larger  schools  in  Tokyo,  who  trace  the 
beginning  of  their  Christian  life  to  Mr.  Brandram's  influence  in  Kumamato. 

In  1890  he  married  Miss  Mary  G.  Smith  one  of  the  first  lady  workers  sent  by 
the  C.  M.  S.  to  Japan.  From  the  time  of  his  going  to  Kumamoto  in  1888  he  worked 
(X>ntinnoiis1y  there  with  the  exception  of  a  furlough,  till  his  death,  a  period  of 
thirteen  years. 

He  took  part  in  the  late  Missionary  Conference,  being  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Resolutions  Committee,  and  selected  speaker  on  the  subject  of  "  The  Evangeli- 
zation of  Japan  in  this  Generation."  At  that  time  it  was  evident  to  his  friends  that 
he  was  overdone,  but  as  he  was  due  to  leave  for  furlough  in  the  following  March,  no 
particular  anxiety  was  felt  about  him.  But  on  his  return  to  Kumamoto,  he  got 
worse  and  suddenly  his  brain  gave  way,  and  after  a  painful  illness  of  a  little  over  a 
week  he  died  on  board  ship  on  his  way  to  Hongkong,  as  the  ship  was  nearing 
Shanghai,  on  Dec.  30th,  1900,  and  was  buried  at  Slianghai  on  Sew  Yearns  day  of  the 
new  century. 

Mr.  Brandram  was  mucli  beloved  in  the  ^lission,  and  was  an  earnest  evangelist 
and  intense  lover  of  souls. 

(b).    ST.  ANDREWS  TOKYO  MISSION. 
Rt.  Rkv.  Bishop  Bickebsteth. 
Edward  Bickersteth,  son  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Exeter  was  bom  in  1850. 
After  graduating  at  Caiubridgc  he  went  to  Delhi  as  a  missionary  and  had  work- 
ed there  for  nearly  ^ve  years  when  he  was  ordered  home  on  account  of  his  health. 
Aftcnv'ards  appointed  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Japan  he  arrived  in  that 
country  in  1886. 

Though  the  illness  contracted  in  India  never  completely  left  him,  Bisliop  Bick- 
eiBteth  frequently  visited  all  the  stations  of  his  large  diocese,  which  until  1894  com- 
prised all  the  work  of  the  English  Church  in  Japan. 

In  1896  illness  necessitated  his  leaving  for  England  and  though  he  rallied  suf' 
fiaently  to  introduce  the  important  subject  of  the  ''The  development  of  native 
dmrches "  at  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  Blahops,  his  strength  soon  failed  and  h« 
away  August  5th  1897.    Bishop  Bickersteth  brought  a  scholarly  mind,  pny 
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pared  by  wide  reading  and  experience  in  the  mission  field  of  Indift  to  bear  on  iht 
diflScult  problems  presented  by  Japan. 

In  coigunction  with  Bishop  Williams  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church  he 
drafted  the  constitation  and  canons  which  were  adopted,  at  the  Synod  held  in  1887, 
by  the  English,  American,  and  Japanese  representatives  of  the  Nippon  Sei  Ko  Kw^ 


VI.    EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  MISSION,  U.  S.  A. 

1.  Rev.  W.  B.  Cooper. 

Was  appointed  by  the  mission  in  June  187«%  and  after  ten  years  of  faithful  labors 
-was  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  died  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  where 
lie  did  successful  work  as  a  city  minsionary,  in  1884.  J.  McK. 

2.  Mi86  Maky  Mailes. 

Joined  the  mission  in  1884  and  was  called  to  her  rest  in  1895. 

J.  3IcK. 

3.    Miw.  Bklle  Tevih  IjANing. 

Eldest  daughter  of  the  late  J.  P.  Michie,  Esq.,  Albemarle  Country,  Virginia. 
<came  to  Japan  under  appoinment  of  the  Board  in  1880.  In  1882  she  was  married  to 
Henry  Laning.  M.  D.  of  the  same  mission,  and  resided  nine  years  in  Osaka.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time  she  returned  on  vacation  to  Virginia  with  her  husband  and 
their  three  children,  and  died  from  an  attack  of  inHnenza  at  Charlottesville,  February 
J2th,  1890,  at  the  early  age  of  37  years. 

For  several  years  she  was  principal  of  St.  Agues  vScthool,  since  removed  to  Kyoto. 
She  also  taught  in  the  Oahi  Sfiu  Kwai  a  school  for  married  women.  She  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  care  of  friendless  children,  and  at  her  suggestion  St.  John's 
orphanage  was  established  which  still  continues  in  successful  operation.  Seeking 
opportunities  for  friendly  social  relations  with  women  and  their  families  she  helped  to 
bring  the  light  of  the  Oospel  into  the  lives  of  many  who  still  revere  her  memory  and 
have  themselves  become  a  source  of  light  and  blessing  to  others.  H.  I^ 

4.    Rev.  J.  H.  Quinby. 

Joined  the  mission  Dec.  31st,  1872.  After  ten  years  of  service  he  eatei-ed  into 
xest  at  his  home  in  the  U.  S. 

Grant  them,  O  Lord,  eternal  rest  and  let  light  perpetual  shine  upon  them. 

J.  McK. 


Vn.    EVANGELICAL  ASSOaATION. 

1.    Db.  F.  Krecker. 

On  April  26th  1883,  the  Mission  o  the  Evangelical  Association  suffered  a  hearr 
loss  in  the  decease  of  its  senior  member,  the  Kev.  F.  Krecker,  M.  B.  Thoee  of  the 
Tokyo  members  of  ihe  Osaka  Conference,  in  1883,  who  returned  to  their  homes 
directly  after  the  the  close  of  its  sessions,  arrived  in  Tokyo  just  in  time  to  attend  the 
funeraL 

Dr.  Krecker  was  born  at  Bochester,  N.  Y.,  on  January  31st,  1843.  In  1861  he 
!!>egan  the  study  of  medicine,  and  finished  his  studies  in  Jefferson  Medical  College  ia 
Philadelphia.  During  the  American  civil  war  he  served  as  sui^geon  in  the  U.  Si 
Navy.  Dr.  Krecker's  career  in  Japan  was  short.  He  arrived  in  Ja|ian  in  the 
autumn  of  1876  and  died  April  26,  1883 — making  only  6  years  and  several  montlu, 
—and  yet  he  accomplished  much.  He  was  well  fitted  for  the  work  assigned  him  and 
his  sucesB  in  it  under  the  divine  blessing  was  correspondingly  great.  He  fell  at  his 
post  faithful  and  zealous  in  the  Master's  service  to  the  end.  F.  W.  V. 

2.    Mrs.  A.  L.  Nkitz. 

Allie  L.  Neitz,  (nee  Hauptfuehrer)  came  to  Japan  with  her  husband.  Rev.  F.  CL 
Neitz  in  1890,  May  25th,  under  the  auspices  of  the  MitiKionary  Board  of  the  Ena- 
gelical  Association.  The  city  of  Tokyo  became  her  home  and  field  of  misBioiitiT 
operations.  The  residence  at  49A  Tsukiji,  where  she  lived  for  alnioet  two  yeaif 
beiame  also  the  scene  of  her  painful  sickness  and  final  triumpliant  death  in  the  Loni^ 
which  occurred  Feb.  3rd,  1892  at  the  age  of  30  years.  She  evidently  contracted  tfce 
fatal  disease,  small-pox,  in  the  course  of  her  missionary  activities  in  the  Sandty 
school  of  the  Kanda  Church,  Tokyo,  of  the  Evangelical  Association  where  she  w« 
unknowingly  exposed  to  the  contagion.  Her  remains  sleep  in  Aoyama.  Bom  in 
Canton,  O.,  in  early  childhood  she  was  removed  to  an  uncle's  home  in  Forrestoo,  H 
where  she  grew  up,  became  active  as  a  Christian  worker  and  public  school  teacher, 
until  her  marriage  when  she  became  a  pastor^s  wife  and  in  a  few  years  afterwiid 
cheerfully  came  with  her  husband  to  the  foreign  field.  She  had  a  cheerful  disporitioo 
and  led  a  Christian  life  that  was  full  of  sunshine.    Poasessing  large  sympathies  d»e 
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Jiad  a  true  love  for  tlie  cause  of  Missions.  Her  sacceas  as  a  primary  teacher  in  the 
public  rsciiools  of  Aniericji  gave  great  pronil^e  of  large  usefulness  in  Japan,  had  not 
death  cut  her  ofl'so  soon.  Her  winning  nature  nmde  her  a  host  of  friends  wherever 
she  went  and  those  for  wliom  frhc  laid  down  her  life  also  held  her  in  high  esteem  and 
mourned  her  early  departure.  F.  C.  N. 


Vlir.    INDEPENDENT. 

1.  Mrs.  William  J.  Bibhop. 

Alice,  wife  of  Wm.  J.  Bishop,  died  in  Ilongo  Ku,  Tokyo,  March  9, 1900,  haTing 
spent  only  four  months  and  one  week  in  Japan.    She  was  27  years  old. 

I  'i)on  the  opening  of  the  Spanish-American  war  she  resolved  to  take  a  ooane  of 
training  as  a  nurse,  and  in  due  time  entered  the  Baltimore  University  HospitaL  At 
tills  time  Mr.  Bishop  interested  her  in  foreign  missionary  work  and  got  her  to  consent 
to  aocomi)any  him  to  Japan  as  an  helpmeet  for  him  in  his  work.  They  were  mairkd 
June  8,  1899,  and  arrived  in  Japan  Nov.  2,  1899.  She  fell  asleep  rejoicing  that  she 
had  been  permitted  to  come  to  Japan  even  though  her  work  was  so  brief  here.  She 
was  buried  in  the  foreign  section  of  Aoyama  Cemetery.  W.  J.  R 

2.  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Whitney. 

A  faithful  liandmaid  of  the  Lord  passed  away  after  a  long  and  painful  illneai,  at 
her  home  in  Tokyo  April  17,  188S,  in  the  49th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  bora  at 
Newark,  N.  J.  and  before  she  came  to  Japan  was  deeply  interested  in  the  Japanese  a 
large  class  of  whom  she  gathered  in  her  native  home.  Mr.  Whitney  was  aftenraids 
coniiuirtsioned  to  organize  an  educational  institution  in  Tokyo,  and  her  iHufaands 
official  iKXiition  gave  her  an  op|K)rtunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  kadiiif 
men  at  the  capital  and  gaining  an  influence  among  the  young  girls  of  the  best  fcmi^ 
ieti,  and  she  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  speaking  of  Christ  and  His  wonderful  kw. 

In  1880  she  visited  the  States  going  via  England.  In  both  England  and  Ameria 
she  interested  many  in  behalf  of  Japan. 

When  she  returned  to  Japan  she  had  a  very  warm  welcome  from  the  Japanoe 
who  dearly  loved  her.  She  had  great  plans  for  the  gixxi  of  the  Japanese,  but  God 
ordered  otherwise,  and  after  five  months  in  the  furnace  of  bodily  sufiering,  josl  ■» 
the  sun  was  setting,  she  fell  into  a  gentle  sleep  from  which  slie  awoke  in  Heawa. 
She  was  faithful  unto  death. 


IX  Jtf  ETHODIST  CHURCH  OF  CANADA. 
1.    Mbs.  Francis  A.  Cassidy. 

Willa  M.  Saunby,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Francis  A.  Cassidj,  of  the  Canada  Method- 
ist Mission  in  Japan,  was  a  native  of  western  Ontario,  Canada.  [She  was  bom  on 
Aug.,  21,  1861.  She  and  an  only  brother  grew  up  the  peculiar  treasures  of  a 
widowed  mother,  whose  life  and  teachings  have  left  a  profound  impression  upon  her 
children,  and  who  gave  to  the  mission  field  more  than  most  parents  of  the  mission- 
aries have  been  called  on  to  give,  for  this  widow  gave  all  that  she  had.  In  August, 
1887,  both  of  her  children,  John,  a  minister  in  the  Canada  Methodist  Church,  and 
Willa,  the  newly  married  wife  of  another  minister,  sailed  for  Japan.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
(*a.ssidy  were  at  once  stationed  in  Shizuoka,  and  there  they  worked  together  for  over 
six  years  till,  in  December,  1892,  impaired  health  demanded  the  return  of  Mrs. 
Cassldy  and  children,  three  little  girls,  to  Canada. 

As  a  girl,  a  peculiarly  winning  disposition  had  endeared  Willa  Saunby  to  a  wide 
circle  of  friends  in  her  home  in  the  city  of  London,  Ontario.  Her  sweet  voice  and 
unusual  musical  abilities  added  to  the  charm  of  her  personality,  and  all  was  crowned 
with  a  rare  Cliristian  spirituality.  Such  a  character  could  not  fail  to  leave  its  mark 
upon  the  people  among  whom  she  worked.  The  circumstances  of  an  alien  race, 
strange  and  perplexing  surroundings,  and  a  difficult  tongue  were  but  light  barriers 
to  one  of  her  impuMve  love  and  sympathy.  She  was  one  of  those  missionaries  who 
hardly  need  the  medium  of  a  new  tongue  to  do  their  best  work,  and  are  ready  for 
useful  service  from  the  day  of  their  landing.  Her  home  in  Shizuoka  was  from  tlie 
first  a  centre  of  light  and  blessing  in  the  community,  and  in  a  remarkably  short  time 
she  and  her  husband  had  established  friendly  and  helpful  relations  witli  many  of 
the  Shizuoka  people  of  all  classes. 

But  it  was  not  the  Master's  will  that  she  should  long  build  upon  the  foundations 
so  well  laid.  In  1893,  as  already  stated,  she  was  forced  to  return  to  Canada.  Her 
husband  followed  the  next  autumn.  They  were  never  permitted  to  return  to  Japan. 
But  in  church  work  in  the  city  of  St.  Catherines,  Ontario,  they  gave  themselves  with 
increased  fervor  to  the  work  of  the  Kingdom.  The  wife  did  her  full  share,  the  dif- 
couraging  state  of  her  health  only  serving  to  bring  into  clearer  expiration  the  deep 
oonsecretion  of  her  life. 
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The  morning  broke  for  her  on  may  25,  1899.  Slie  was  hanlljr  thirtr-eight,  bn: 
her  life  was  singularly  complete.  She  had  loved  and  served  with  all  her  heart  and 
mind  and  sonl.  If  work  is  intended  as  much  for  the  upbuilding  and  fashioning  and 
softening  of  the  worker  as  for  the  objective  material  on  which  he  works,  then  her 
work  was  done,  well  done,  when  she  heard  the  Master's  "  Good  and  faithful  servant,' 
and  she  was  abundantly  ready  for  the  eternal  joy. 

2.  Rev.  T.  Alfred  Large. 

Was  bom  in  Ontario,  Canada,  graduated  from  Victoria  University  in  18S5,  and 
appointed  to  the  Japan  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada,  in  the  aune 
year. 

He  began  work  in  the  school,  first  in  the  Academic  Department,  then  in  the 
Tlieological.  He  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  188S.  His  qualifi> 
cations,  both  natural  and  acquired,  were  such  as  to  ensure  a  sucx'efisful  career  as  a 
missionary,  but  after  about  five  years  of  service,  he  was  called  to  the  Cliorch  above. 
His  early  removal  was  a  great  loss,  but  we  are  certain  that  there  is  no  waste  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

About  midnight  of  April  4th  1890,  two  armed  men  seized  and  bound  the  watch- 
man of  the  school  and  after  obtaining  some  information,  made  their  way  to  the  bed 
room.  Mr.  Large  awoke  in  a  startled  condition,  and  without  a  word,  was  almost  in- 
stantly, engaged  in  an  unequal  struggle,  weaponless,  against  two  men  armed  with 
swords. 

His  wife,  weaponless  also,  went  to  her  husband's  assistance.  She  was  badi/ 
wounded,  might  easily  have  been  killed,  but  was  spared :  he  felL 

What  was  the  object  of  this  midnight  attack?  Bobbery,  doubtless,  ^ir. 
Largess  temperament  was  not  such  as  caused  antagonisms;  he  had  no  enemies;  hn 
life  was  blameless.  He  "fought  a  good  fight,"  he  "finished  the  course,"  he  "kep: 
the  faith." 

3.  Miss  Hannah  Lund. 

Of  Woodstock,  Ont.  came  to  Japan  when  the  work  of  the  Woman's  Miss.  Socof 
the  Canadian  Meth.  Church  was  still  in , its  infancy.  Though  living  in  the  GirVs  School 
at  Azabu  and  always  giving  more  or  less  assistance  in  its  work,  her  time  and  strength 
were  given  chiefly  to  evangelistic  work  among  the  women  in  diflferent  parts  of  the 
city.  But  her  eflbrts  were  not  confined  to  Tokyo  ;  by  occasional  trips  into  the  in- 
terior she  aided  also  in  the  t^Ntublislinient  of  evangelistic  work  in  our  country  stations. 
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She  was  permitted  to  continue  in  this  work  for  only  five  years,  then  when  on  fur- 
lough in  the  home  land  the  summons  came, — "  Come  up  higher/-' 

But  upon  the  foundations  wiiich  she  laid  in  earnest  faithful  work  and  prayer, 
others  have  huilt  and  continue  to  build,  and  they  and  she  shall  rejoice  together  over 
many  ransomed  souls  brought  to  Christ  through  their  labour  of  love. 

LS.  B. 


X.    METHODIST  EPISOOPAL  CHURCH. 
1.    Mrs.  Mary  V.  Alexander. 

Miss  Mary  Christine  Vroome  was  bom  at  Clements  Vale,  Xova  Scotia,  Jnlr  20 
1807.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  D.  Vroome,  now  residing  r.t  Bear. 
River,  Digby  County,  Nova  Scotia.  Her  parents  were  members  of  the  MethodiK 
Church,  and  are  well  known  for  their  works  of  a  charitable  and  mimionary  chanMiter. 
This  daughter  was  converted  at  the  early  age  of  ten,  and  from  that  time  remamed 
a  fuithful  and  consistent  member  of  the  church  she  dearly  loved. 

The  call  to  mission  work  in  Japan  had  come  to  her  in  her  school  days;,  and  fbe 
had  already  decided  to  obey  that  call  when  he  who  became  her  husband  asked  hertt> 
accoinpany  him  t^)  the  foreign  field. 

Mr.  Alexander  and  Miss  Vroome  were  united  in  marriage  June  27th,  1893,  and  it 
once  net  ont  on  their  wedding  tour,  which  was  also  their  journey  across  land  tad 
seji  to  .IniKin,  where  they  lauded  per  "  Empress  of  China,"  July  31  st.  For  four  yens 
they  were  connected  with  our  College  at  Tokyo,  during  a  part  of  which  timeMn^ 
Alexander  Imd  charge  of  the  department  of  music  in  the  (rirls'  School.  Transfmed 
in  1897  to  llirosaki,  they  entered  with  great  real  and  eamestncsN  upon  the  work. 

On  the  early  morning  of  Jan.  19th,  1899,  the  house  of  Mr.  Alexander  in  Hironki 
wafl  found  to  l)e  in  flames  from  causes  never  ascertained.  Roused  from  their  slambcff 
by  their  servants,  Mr.  Alexander  endeavored  in  the  very  few  minutes  poniUe  t» 
rescue  his  wife  and  child.  He  did  rescue  the  child  and  supposedly  the  wife,  bit 
when  tcM)  late  it  was  discovered  tliat  the  latter  liad  fallen  a  prey  to  the  flamea  Wfcr 
she  did  not  escsiiie  will  probably  never  he  known.  The  greatest  kindneas  and  ffii- 
liathy  wen.'  shown  by  Christians,  city  officials,  and  the  citizens  generally,  who  euK 
with  every  form  of  relief  fur  the  wounded  and  bereaved.  The  funeral  nerricetvfit 
held  at  Hir<isaki,  where  burial  took  place  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Jan.  22nd. 

Oi'Mrs.  Alexander  an  intimate  friend  and  co-lalwrer  says;  *•  Up  to  the  time  ft 
her  translation  in  a  cliariot  of  fire  to  the  eternal  home,  she  was  unremitting  in  &itih 
ful  effort  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  A  clear  unwavering  faith ;  conscientious  attntioi 
to  details ;  an  unhesitating  adherence  to  the  right  as  she  saw  it,«the8e  weie  MM  <f 
the  characteristics  that  marke<l  lier  life. 
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Mrs.  Alexander  was  a  woman  of  great  character,  pomeflsed  of  an  anusually  keen 
sense  of  what  is  fitting  and  right,  a  woman  whose  very  presence  excited  atipirationa. 
to  nobler  manhood  and  womanhood.  D.  S.  S. 

2.    Mks.  Mabt  a.  Vance  Belknap. 

Mias  Mary  A.  Vance  was  bom  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  FeK  7,  1858,  and  died  at  Ao- 
jama,  Tokyo,  Japan,  Sep.  27, 1892.  She  was  one  of  six  children,  and  the  one  in  whom 
the  hopes  and  afiections  of  the  family  specially  centered.  A  noble  Christian  mother 
and  a  devoted  elder  sister  helped  much  in  the  forming  of  her  character.  She 
had  an  aptitude  for,  and  was  a  patient  student  of  music.  When  she  had  finished  her 
literary  course,  she  entered  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Chicago  and  there  prepared 
herself  for  the  teacliing  of  tliat  subject.  Two  montlis  were  then  spent  in  the  Training 
School  at  Chicago,  the  experiences  at  which  deeply  impn^ssed  her.  At  great  financial 
sacrifices  she  consented  to  remain  for  a  considerable  period  organist  ot  her  home 
church,  and  established  an  excellent  choir.  From  youth  she  was  impreased  that  her 
duty  lay  in  the  foreign  mission  field,  and  awed  by  the  thought  of  the  responsibility 
lung  shrank  from  making  a  public  profession  of  faith.  But  at  last  she  yielded  to 
give  her  whole  life  to  missionary  toil.  Miss  Vance  reached  Japan  Feb.  11, 1887,  and 
at  once  began  her  work  as  a  teacher  of  music  in  the  Girls*  School,  No.  13,  Tsulqji. 
She  gave  valuable  services  to  the  Qoepel  Society  and  in  other  lines  of  missionary 
endeavor.  In  1888  she  was  appointed  teacher  of  music  in  the  Girls'  School  at  Aojrama, 
where  she  became  beloved  by  co-workers,  students,  and  every  one  who  knew  her. 
With  a  ready  understanding  of  Japanese  character  she  combined  the  power  of  loving 
a«laptation.  She  inspired  her  pupils  with  high  ambitions.  The  young  ladies  of  the 
school  mention  as  her  special  characteristics,  impartiality,  practical  sympathy,  effi- 
ciency in  Bible  teaching,  patience  with  the  delinquent,  gpreat  self-control,  humility, 
a  forgiving  spirit,  zeal  in  Sunday-school  work  and  intense  love  for  those  for  whom 
she  labored. 

On  Dec,  24th,  1890,  Miss  Vance  was  married  to  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Belknap  oi  tlie 
M.  P^.  ^liasion.  As  a  wife  and  home-keeper,  Mrs.  Belknap  was  neat,  cheery,  delight- 
ful, and  with  her  husband  made  one  of  the  best  of  missionary  homes.  To  them  God 
gave  a  little  daughter,  bright  and  beautiful,  but  the  entrance  of  the  little  one  to  their 
home  cost  the  life  of  the  mother,  and  after  months  of  severest  sufiTering  she  passed  ta 
the  heavenly  land.  Her  remains  rest  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  at  Aoyama  and  her 
works  follow  her.  D.  S.  S. 
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3.    The  Rev  Frank  T.  Beckwith,  B.  D. 

Was  bom  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  July  25th,  1857,  and  died  at  Hiawatlia,  Kansas, 
June  30,  1893,  where  he  was  buried  on  July  3rd  following.  Mr.  Ikn^kwith  w» 
converted  at  the  age  of  17  years,  and  of  this  conversion  never  liad  the  slightest  dcrabt 
He  was  by  trade  a  practical  printer.  Led  by  the  Spirit  to  the  work  of  the  muustry 
he  entered  Oarrett  Biblical  Institute  for  fnrther  preparation,  graduating  tberefion 
in  1891.  Previous  to  his  entering  the  theological  school  he  had  been  united  in 
marriage,  March  31,  1881,  with  Miss  Ella  Harris.  Before  entering  the  theologxal 
school  and  during  his  studies  there,  he  served  various  churches  in  the  Desmoines  tod 
in  the  Bock  Biver  Conference.  Providentially  led,  as  he  believed,  to  the  forel^ 
field,  he  was  appointed  by  Bishop  Merrill  to  the  Japan  Mission  and  arrived  at 
Yqkohama  Sept.  28, 1891.  His  first  appoinment  was  as  instructor  in  the  Aojama 
Gakuin,  being  subsequently  transferred  to  the  Chinzei  Gakkwan,  NagaaakL  Efoi 
Ix^fore  he  leift  for  the  latter  appointment,  the  disease  which  finally  slew  the  noble  on 
had  begun  its  deadly  work.  On  arriving  at  Nagasaki,  he  found  himself  machie- 
duced  in  strength,  but  believed  that  a  short  rest  would  restore  him  completely.  In 
this  he  was  mistaken.  His  disease,  pulmonary  consumption,  increased  in  severit? 
and  upon  physician's  orders  he  sailed  for  home  March  30,  1893. 

Brother  Beckwith  was  a  man  of  remarkable  energy  and  devotion  to  his 
work,  and  strictly  conscientious.  His  absorbing  passion  was  to  preach  the  Gce|id  to 
the  Japanese.  He  was  deeply  spiritual,  intensely  earnest,  and  seemed  speMj 
<*ndowed  with  ability  to  help  those  who  came  under  his  influence. 

Reaching  the  home  of  his  wife's  father,  Mr.  W.  W.  Harris,  Hiawatha,  Kan.  be 
faded  as  a  leaf  and  was  soon  laid  to  rest.  He  was  conscious  to  the  last  moment  sb^ 
died  a  gloriously  triumphant  death.  He  left  a  wife  and  two  little  daoghteiir  tk 
latter  aged  respectively  ten  and  six  years,  to  mourn  his  loss.  D.  S.  8. 

4.  Mrs.  AV.  C.  Davidson. 
Miss  Mary  C.  MacDoniel  was  bom  at  Ladoga,  Indiana,  March  28,  1917,  id 
died  at  Zionville,  Indiana,  May  19,  1884.  Educated  in  the  scliools  of  her  Bitin 
place,  she  united  in  marriage  with  the  Kev.  W.  C.  Davidson,  June  22,  1876,  and  tk 
following  year  Mr.  Davidson  was  appointed  to  work  in  the  Japan  Miasion,  where  k 
and  his  wife  arrived  Nov.  8,  1877.  Mrs.  Davidson  filled  the  important  porfl«« 
of  a  missionary's  wife  until  their  return  on  furlough  to  the  United  Stata^  Marckli 
1884.    At  this  time  Mrs.  Davidson's  health  was  far   from  secure,  and 
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concern  tc  her  friends.  But  even  ho  her  sudden  departure  from  this  life  as  above 
indicated  brought  a  shock  to  them  who  knew  her.  During  their  connection  with  the 
Japan  Mission,  Mrs.  Davidson  with  her  liusband  resided  in  Hirosaki,  Hakodate  and 
Yokoliama,  in  all  of  which  places  she  cast  a  valuable  influence  for  the  religion  which 
she  professed.  D.  S.  S. 

5.    Miss  Emma  A.  EvERDiyo. 

Was  bom  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  8,  1858.  Here  was  a  Christian  home,  and 
she  was  the  younger  of  two  daughtere.  She  was  educated  at  Syracuse  University, 
from  which  she  was  graduated  with  honor  in  1882.  It  was  a  glad  day  for  the  widow- 
ed mother  and  fond  sister  when  Emma  completed  the  University  course  amidst  the 
plaudits  of  her  numerous  friends.  Then  came  a  surprise,  for  in  her  heart  she  had 
long  cherished  the  purpose  of  entering  upon  foreign  missionary  labor.  The  day 
after  her  graduation  she  broached  the  subject  to  her  mother  and  sister,  but  niany 
days  passed  before  their  consent  could  Ix?  obtained.  Finally  her  high,  unselfish, 
noble  ambition  won  tlie  day,  and  it  was  inianimonsly  agreed  that  Emma  should 
become  a  teacher  to  those  who  had  not  heard  of  the  blesjed  Jesus. 

Miss  Everding  landed  safely  at  Yokoliama  Dec.  13.  1883,  and  proceeded  at  once 
to  her  appointed  place  of  labor  in  the  Kwassni  Jo  (iakko,  Nagasaki.  For  sir  years 
she  gave  herself  absolutely  without  reserve  to  her  work,  teaching  English*  and  the 
natnral  sciences  and  ever  perfecting  her  knowledge  and  use  of  Japanese.  She  knew 
no  cessation  from  toil,  no  discontent,  wasted  no  strength  in  regrets  or  repining,  but 
delighted  in  her  work  no  matter  what  the  obstacles  she  liad  to  encounter.  Her  lettere 
are  full  of  courage,  faith  and  hope.  She  delighted  in  her  morning  Bible  class  of  50 
girls ;  her  church  class  of  18  girls ;  her  class  in  Sunday  school ;  her  girls^  prayer-meet- 
ing ;  and  the  sewing  department  of  the  school.  She  saw  wonderful  progress  in  the 
girls,  wonderful  hopefulness  in  the  work.  She  was  a  bundle  of  hope  and  courage. 
Her  lettere  to  her  mother  thrill  with  interest  in  her  work.  Said  her  senior  colaborer 
of  her,  "  Onr  Society  has  sent  no  truer,  more  faithful,  or  more  earnest  missionary  to 
the  field  than  was  she.  No  W.  F.  M.  S.  house  has  here  received  a  more  home-loving, 
liome-making  occupant  than  was  she.  We  have  missed  her  quiet,  gentle  ways ;  her 
fiury  touch  that  gave  to  parlor  and  sitting  room  such  a  restful  charm  and  that  made 
ng  want  to  be  there,  and  some  how  made  work  seem  lighter." 

Suddenly  Miss  Everding  broke  down,  and  in  1889  Miss  E.  Russell  took  her  to 
her  home  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  where  it  was  hoped  she  might  speedily  recover.  But  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  her  nervous  system  had  hopelsstly  collapsed.    Under  great 
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sofiering  she  lingered  until  Jan.  13,  1892,  when  the  weary  sqpirit  went  to  its  eternal 
home.    Her  name  and  memory  are  even  now  like  precious  ointment  poored  forth. 

D.  a  a 

6.    Miss  Susax  B.  Higoins. 

Was  bom  at  Georgetown,  Maine,  August  10,  1842,  and  died  at  Tokyo,  Japan, 
July  3,  1879.  She  was  the  daughter  of  tlie  Kev.  Josiah  and  Sarah  H.  Higgins.  She 
was  educated  in  the  high  schools  of  New  England,  and  was  a  very  sucoessfol  teach- 
er in  the  schools  of  Chelsea,  Mass.  Her  home  surroundings  were  deeply  religioos 
and  very  early  in  life  she  consecrated  herself  entirely  to  the  service  of  ChrisL  Her 
<x>n version  was  clear,  positive,  and  gave  to  her  whole  Christian  experience  t 
tone  of  certainty  and  good  cheer.  With  this  conversion  came  a  sense  of  her  obli- 
gation to  enter  upon  missionary  work,  and  her  whole  life  was  molded  by  the  thoofiit 
of  preparation  for  this  work.  "  Many  a  time,"  said  she,  "  when  the  yearly  ofieriiurt 
were  solicited  for  the  missionary  cause,  it  was  in  my  mind  to  write  *  I  gfive  myarif  . 

Miss  Higgins  reached  Yokohama  Oct.  21st,  1878,  and  immediately  began  lirr 

work  as  the  first  representative  of  the  Methodist  W.  F.  M.  8.  in   that  city,  with  a 

school  of  four  children  and  three  adults.    Her  success  was  marked  from  the  Tert 

.  beginning.    She  seemed  to  win  every  child  she  touched.     On  the  blackboard  she 

wrote,  and  taught  to  her  children, : 

*^  Tliere  is  a  happy  land 
"  Far,  far  away," 

and  these  words  were  found  there  written  after  her  death,  the  children  refunng  v> 
have  them  erased  until  her  successor  should  come  to  teach  them  the  remainder  o:' 
the  hymn. 

Her  correspondence  indicates  faithfulness,  genuine  loyalty  as  a  friend  and  sopieBt 
consecration  to  her  Master.  She  was  wholly  resigned  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and 
when  in  July  1879,  her  physician  said  to  her,  *'  Y'ou  may  get  well  but  it  ii  to? 
doubtful,"  she  calmly  replied,  *^  I  am  in  the  Lord's  hands ;  living  or  dyii^  I  ib 
His."  In  her  List  moments  she  requested  that  those  around  her  shoold  sing :— '^Jcv 
can  make  a  dying  bed  feel  soft  as  downy  pillows  are,"  and  before  the  noCn  of  tk 
last  line  had  died  away  her  spirit  was  at  rest. 

Her  sepulcher  is  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  at  Yokohama  where  sleep  the  dttdof 
•o  many  climes.  Thus  with  but  eight  months  of  missionary  labor  this  £aithfbl  «d 
and  enthusiastic  missionaiy,  who  had  practically  spent  yean  in  prepantion  iv  kff 
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woric,  was  called  to  her  reward.  The  divine  providence,  who  can  onderstand  ?  liiu 
Mifls  Higgins  did  not  live  in  vain.  It  had  been  her  desire  to  start  a  Bible-woman's 
training  school  In  1883  the  New  England  Branch  raised  3,500  especially  for  a 
memorial  to  their  lovely  Miss  Higgins.  This  is  the  origin  of  The  Higgins  Memorial 
^hool,  221  Blufl;  Yokohama.  D.  S.  S. 

7.    The  Rev.  Carroll  Summerfield  Long,  Ph.  D. 

Was  bom  at  Atliens,  Tenn.,  Jan.  3,  1850,  and  died  at  Ashville,  N.  C,  Sept  4, 
1890.  He  descended  from  excellent  McthodiMt  stock,  his  father  a  Methodist  preacher 
thongh  the  lad  spent  his  youthful  years  on  a  farm.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  sound- 
ly converted  and  united  with  the  church  with  which  he  remained  until  the  day  of  lils 
■death.  Gradnating  from  Grant  Memorial  University  in  1875,  he  entered  immediate- 
ly the  work  of  the  ministry,  but  continaed  post  graduate  work  in  connection  with  his 
alma  mater,  receiving  therefrom  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  founding  several  schools  in  the  south,  and  was  ever  enthusiastically  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  Christian  education.  On  June  3, 1879  he  was  married  to  Miss  Flora 
fimith,  of  New  York  State,  who  with  four  children,  still  survives  him.  His  sympathies 
were  strongly  drawn  out  toward  the  colored  people,  and  he  offered  himself  for  nii**- 
sionary  work  in  Africa,  but  he  was  specially  needed  in  Japan,  and  having  been 
appointed  reached  this  field  March  20,  1880,  taking  up  educational  work  in  Naga- 
saki. There  with  the  advice  and  aid  of  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Davison,  he  founded  the  boys 
school  now  known  as  Chinzei  Gakkwan.  Later  he  travelled  widely  as  presiding 
elder  of  the  Nagasaki  District,  encouraging  the  chcurhes,  opening  new  stations,  and 
laboring  with  prodigious  energy  to  plant  the  kingdom  in  that  island. 

After  a  furlough  in  the  United  States  he  was  appointed  to  reside  in  Nagoya, 
where,  amongst  an  intensely  conservative  population,  he  labored  heriocally  to  extend 
the  work  of  the  church.  He  roused  the  people  and  set  the  evangelistic  machinery 
in  motion.  Sometimes  fiercely  opposed,  sometimes  threatened  with  injury,  sometimes 
stoned,  he  continued  to  labor  on  and  did  much  for  pioneer  Methodism  in  that  great 
Owari  Valley.  The  failure  of  Mrs.  Long's  health  necessitated  their  return  to  the 
United  States  in  July  1890.  Having  located  his  family,  he  answered  freely  many 
calls  for  miBsionaxy  addresses,  and  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  dedicating  a  church 
in  western  North  Carolina,  August  20,  when  he  was  taken  with  a  severe  chill,  followed 
Irjr  extreme  illness,  ending  in  his  departure  from  this  life,  Sept  4  In  moments  of 
deUriom  daring  this  illness,  he  was  constantly  travelling  and  speaking  in  Japanese, 
and  addreasing  audiences  of  young  ministers,  exhorting  them  to   "establish  the 
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doctrine.    That  should  be  the  work  of  every  young  minister,— to  establiah  the  dottrM^ 
So  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  workman  fell.     In  the  family  burying  ground 

Athens,  iTenn.,  that  which  was  mortal  finds  rest,  but  a  multitude  of  friends  revere  hii 

memory. 

Dr.  Long  was  a  prodigious  worker,  reckless  of  Ids  own  powers  of  endnianoe, 

generous,  faithful,  defending  with  Spartan  vigor  what  he  believed  to  be  true,  and 

always  and  everywhere  anxious  to  enlarge  the  borders  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jcsos  Christ. 

As  one  of  his  fellow-workers  said  of  him.    "  He  had  the  ability  to  bring  things  to 

pass.**    As  many  of  his  Japanese  frinds  have  said,  "  He  died  for  Japan." 

D.  S.  S. 

8.    Mr3.  R.  S.  Maclay. 

Henrietta  Caroline  Sperry  was  bom  in  Burlington,  Conn.,  March  23, 182S. 
Her  grandfather  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  afterwards  settled  near  Bristol 
Conn.,  where  he  was  a  farmer  and  builder.  Her  parents  were  Hesekiah  and  Lat&- 
nah  Si)erry,  both  Godly  people.  Henrietta  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  in 
Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary.  She  was  early  converted  to  Christ  and  became  a  membo- 
ot*  the  M.  E.  Church.  The  removal  of  the  family  to  Brooklyn,  New  York,  broufht 
her  under  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  Palmer,  from  whom  she  received  great  help 
in  her  religious  life. 

Oct.  7, 1848,  she  attended  a  missionary  meeting  at  Sands  Street  1^1.  £.  Church, 
Bn^»klyn,  in  which  farewell  services  connected  with  the  outgoing  to  China  of  the 
Rev.  R.  S.  Maclay  were  held,  and  saw  Mr.  Maclay  ordained  Deacon  and  heard  him 
deliver  a  missionary  address.  Through  the  influence  of  mutual  friends,  a  oomflpoo- 
denee  arose  between  them,  resulting  in  their  engagement.  On  March  16,  1850,  Mia 
S|M?rry  mailed  from  New  York  on  the  ship  "  Tartary,"  via  Cape  of  Good  Ho|ie  and 
arrlveil  in  Hongkong  July  6,  and  on  July  10  was  united  in  holy  wedlock  with  Mr. 
Maclay.  On  August  14.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maclay  reached  Foochow,  Mr.  Maclay's  statioa 
and  the  first  mission  station  established  in  China  by  American  Methodism.  She 
entered  with  enthusiasm  and  devotion  upon  her  work  as  a  missionary.  Becomiiv 
early  convinced  of  the  importance  of  Christian  education  for  Chinese  children,  the 
Koooiiow  Mission,  in  accordance  with  her  earnest  wishes,  secured  permission  to  open 
a  (lay-school  for  Chinese  girls,  in  a  small  building  erected  on  the  Mission  lot  wbeie 
Dr.  Maclay's  residence  stood.  Of  this  school  Mrs.  JSIaclay  took  chaige.  It  wm  the 
iinst  school  for  girls  established  in  China  by  the  Methodist  Church.  She  rendered 
valuable  services  in  connection  with  a  foundling  asylum  opened  by  her  church  in 
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Foochow,  and  in  the  prepuation  of  tnict8  for  the  younger  Chinese.  After  nearlj 
nine  years  of  unbroken  flerrice  in  China,  and  having  boried  one  of  her  children  in 
Foochow,  she  left  that  dty  with  her  husband  and  six  children  Nov.  29,  1859, 
returning  to  the  United  States  on  furlough.  One  of  the  six  children  died  at  sea,  Jan. 
6,  1860,  and  was  brought  to  New  York  and  buried  at  Greenwood.  Returning  with 
her  husband  to  China  in  1861,  she  engaged  with  enthusiasm  in  the  work,  until  in 
1868  the  necessity  of  educating  the  children  required  the  separation  of  the  family, 
and  Mrs.  Maclay  returned  with  her  children  to  America.  After  four  years  of  separa- 
tion, Dr.  Maclay  returned  on  furlough  when  the  family  were  reunited  and  plans  were 
considered  for  the  return  to  China ;  but  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Maclay  to  open 
the  Japan  Mission  brought  Mrs.  Maclay  with  her  husband  to  Japan,  June  11, 1873. 

Mrs.  Maclay's  life  in  Japan  covered  a  period  of  about  six  years.  Facing  new 
aoclal  conditions,  a  new  language  to  learn,  new  difficulties  with  which  to  contend, 
she  nevertheless  gave  herself  to  the  solving  of  the  difficulties,  the  acquisition  of  the 
language,  and  so  adapted  herself  as  to  cast  a  wide  influence  over  those  about, 
her.  She  seemed  fiill  of  satisfaction  when  she  found  herself  able  to  converse  with 
the  Japanese  about  her.  The  progress  of  these  Japanese  in  Christianity  and  western 
civilization  afforded  her  supreme  ei^yment. 

Mrs.  Maclay  died  of  appoplexy  in  Yokohama,  Sunday,  July  28,  1879,  after 
having  been  connected  for  29  years  with  the  work  of  our  foreign  missions  in  Ciiina  and 
Japan.  The  stroke  came  while  she  was  presiding  at  the  organ,  during  the  Japanese 
Sunday  services  in  the  Yokohama  Church.  The  Japanese  preacher  announced  as  the 
closing  hymn,  "  Rest  for  the  weary  ";  during  the  singing  of  the  last  stanza  the  hands 
of  the  organist  dropped,  and  she  fell  unconscious  into  her  husband's  arms.  She  was 
buried  in  the  foreign  cemetery  in  Yokohama.  D.  S.  S. 

9.  Mis3  Maby  E.  V.  Pardoe, 
Was  bom  at  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  June  22, 1844.  She  was  graduated  from  Bucknell 
University  of  that  city  in  1891.  Nine  years  were  then  given  to  the  public  schools  of 
her  native  town,  when  she  was  made  preceptress  of  Dickinson  Seminary,  WilliamsiK)rt 
Pa.,  in  which  position  she  remained  twelve  years.  Of  this  part  of  her  life  one  says, 
**  Her  pure  life  as  she  went  among  the  students  is  her  enduring  monument"  In  1888 
she  was  appointed  by  the  Philadelphia  Branch  as  a  missionary  teacher  to  Japan,  and 
Nov.  10  brought  her  to  Y'okohama  on  the  steamship  "Parthia**  accompanied  by 
Miss  Hampton,  who  was  then  returning  to  the  field.  Miss  P^urdoe's  work  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  Tsukiji  Girls'  school,  where,  in  her  short  missionary  life  she  left  a 
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lasting  impression  for  good.  HaTing  constantly  to  straggle  against  the  injorjoosefifcti 
of  the  climate,  she  found  it  impossible  to  master  the  Temacnlar  in  addition  to  her 
other  work.  This  was  a  cause  of  great  sorrow  to  her,  but  she  came  finaUj  to  recognias 
the  hand  of  God  in  this  depriyation.  In  spite  of  the  barrier  of  language,  her  8|nritQal 
influence  over  the  girls,  the  direct  resalt  of  her  own  elevated  q)iritual  life,  was  ez- 
ceedinglj  fruitfbl  of  good.  In  the  prayer  meetings  and  class  meetings  her  qniet  but 
keenly  symphathetic  interest  in  the  girls  made  a  profound  impression.  She  worn 
came  to  be  deeply  loved  by  both  teachers  and  pupils.  She  was  soon  aUe  to  do  moii 
good  than  many  could  accompUsh  even  with  the  best  attainments  in  the  langmge. 
Thus  she  continued  to  labor,  contending  constantly  with  climatic  difficulties,  imtil 
aflcr  a  painful  illness  of  gastric  catarrh  she  ceased  to  labor  where  she  had  done  her 
greatest  work,  at  Tsukiyi,  Tokyo,  Aug.  31,  1893.  Deep  mourning  then  filled  all  tl» 
school  and  the  mission.  The  loss  to  the  work  through  her  ascension  has  been  in- 
calculable, but  her  influence  still  remains,  making  its  impress  upon  man  j  liTea.  Her 
remains  were  borne  to  rest  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  at  Aoyama  while  her  spirit  fai 
gone  to  the  green  hills  beyond  the  river.  D.  S.  8. 

10.    Mrs  J.  J.  QuiN. 

Kate  Woodworth  was  bom  at  Burlington,  Vt,  and  died  at  Bedlands,  CUiftnii, 
4.30  P.  M.,  May  10,  1894,  her  remains  being  interred  at  the  home  of  her  biitL 
Appointed  in  1880.  under  the  Philadelphia  Branch,  she  reached  Yokohama  ia 
October  of  the  same  year  and  was  stationed  at  Hakodate  to  assist  Miss  Hamptm  ia 
the  Caroline  Wright  Memorial  SchooL  Miss  Woodworth  gave  good  servioe  daziic 
her  connection  with  us  which  was  however,  too  brief  to  allow  of  the  development  rf 
much  strength  as  a  missionary,  for  she  withdrew  firom  the  work  in  FeK  1883k  ui 
on  March  29  following  was  united  in  marriage,  at  the  British  Legation,  Tokyo^  with 
Mr.  John  J.  Quin  of  the  British  diplomatic  service.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Qoin  fired 
together  in  manifest  domestic  happiness  until  fatal  disease  marked  the  bek)ved  wifc 
for  its  victim.  After  an  illness  of  some  months,  Mrs.  Quin  was  transfened  1km 
Nagasaki,  their  place  of  residence,  to  Bedlands,  CaL,  in  the  hope  that  she  lugll 
recover.  But  her  spirit  took  its  departure  as  above  recorded,  and  after  a  fbnoil 
service  conducted  by  Dr.  Easton,  a  resident  Episcopal  deigyman,  the 
remains  were  forwarded  to  Burlington  for  interment  Mr.  Quin  retonicd 
hearted  to  Japan,  and  not  long  after  followed  his  wife  to  the  spirit  woiM. 

D.  aa 
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11.  Mrs.  G.  F.  Shepherd. 

Elicabeth  Augusta  Conway  was  bom  at  Stony  Point,  N.  Y.,  June  27,  1858,  and 
^edatSaranac  Lake,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  19,  1898,  of  blood  poisoning.  She  was  united  in 
marriage  June  30,  1896,  to  the  Rev.  Geo.  F.  Shepherd,  Syracuse,  X.  Y.,  and  came 
with  her  husband  to  the  Japan  Mission  Sept.  7th,  the  same  year.  They  were  located 
at  Fukuoka,  and  entered  upon  their  missionary  labors  with  all  the  promise  that 
usually  attends  young  missionaries,  enthusiastic  in  the  serrice  of  the  Master.  And  now 
occurred  one  of  those  providences  which  the  human  mind  finds  difficulty  in  fathom-' 
ing.  At  the  services  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  Mr.  Shepherd  caught  a  cold,  which 
brought  on  severe  illness,  accompanied  with  serious  hemorrhages  from  the  lungs.  A 
consultation  of  physicians  decided  that  he  must  leave  the  country  at  once  in  order  to 
live.  Accordingly  the  steamer  of  Feb.  25, 1897,  bore  them  to  the  home  land,  but  with 
the  expectation  that  they  might  return  to  the  field  at  no  distant  day.  Engaging  in 
the  work  of  the  church  there,  Mrs.  Shepherd  passed  to  her  reward  at  the  place  and 
date  above  mentioned.  She  was  a  woman  of  bright  talents,  a  gifted  writer  as  well  as 
a  loving  wife,  and  was  well  known  throughout  the  Northern  New  York  Conference 
as  a  successful  evangelist  and  Bible  reader.  D.  S.  S. 

12.    Miss  MArDE  D.  Simons. 

Was  bom  at  Fredericktown,  Ohio,  Jan.  13,  1865.  Her  people  are  of  New 
England  descent,  whence  her  parents  emigrated  to  Ohio.  She  was  an  only  daughter, 
but  there  were  three  brothers  in  the  family.  Preparing  for  college  at  the  schools  of 
her  native  town,  she  graduated  from  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in  1886.  With 
marked  artistic  tastes  she  ranked  high  as  a  student,  excelling  in  painting  and  wood 
carving.  During  a  revival  in  that  school  in  1885,  Miss  Simons,  who  had  long  been 
under  the  conviction  that  she  ought  to  give  her  heart  to  Christ,  but  had  been  deaf  to 
all  persuasion,  yielded  under  the  leading  of  Mias  llu  King  Kng,  tlie  daughter  of  one 
of  our  Chinese  ministers  in  the  Foochow  Conference.  Though  she  had  prepared  for  a 
teacher  in  the  home  schools,  un<ler  the  power  of  the  new  afiection  she  was  convinced 
that  lier  duty  was  in  the  foreign  mission  field.  To  obey  duty  in  this  direction  cost 
her  the  sacrifice  of  dearest  earthly  friends  Touching  this  opposition  she  wrote  to  a 
friendf  ''  It  took  one  from  a  heathen  land  to  win  my  stubborn  heart ;  don't  you  think 
my  life  ought  to  be  given  to  foreign  missions  7"  Her  mind  as  to  her  doty  once  niaiie 
np,  she  moved  with  characteristic  firmness  straight  along  that  line.  Taking  a  year- 
in  the  Chicago  Training  School,  she  reached  Japan  April  17, 1889.    From  that  date 
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antU  1893,  she  labored  in  the  Kwaasui  Jo  Gakko,  Nagasaki,  where  she  organised  ths- 
art  department  Transferred  to  Yokohama  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  daj  scfaook, 
she  attained  a  saccess  which  has  called  forth  fayorable  comment  from  manj  aoorceii 
The  school  boilding  and  home  at  221  Bluff,  Yokohama,  are  chiefly  her  design  in  plsii 
and  ornamentation.  '^ 

After  more  than  nine  years  of  faithful  and  continuous  service,  the  iqipointmeit 
which  Bishop  Cranston  gave  Mu»  Simons  at  the  Conference  of  1898,  was,  ^  Hone- 
on  Leave."'  She  had  turned  her  work  over  to  others,  had  made  home-going  prep•^ 
ations,  but  delayed  her  departure  one  steamer  in  order  to  complete  some  lileniy 
work  then  in  press.  On  July  29,  1898,  she  went  in  company  with  a  number  of  our 
missionaries  to  bid  farewell  to  the  Misses  £.  and  M.  H.  Russell,  on  the  steamsh^ 
Empress  of  Japan  in  Yokohama  Harbor.  On  returning,  the  steam  launch  conveying 
them  collided  with  a  Japanese  junk,  in  which  collision  Miss  Simons  was  instandj 
kiUed. 

The  funeral  services  took  place  at  5  p.m.,  July  30th,  in  the  chapel  of  the  school 
building  which  Miss  Simons  had  labored  so  hard  to  bring  into  existence.  The  ser 
vices  were  deeply  solemn,  and  deep  grief  aflected  the  entire  community.  The  re- 
mains were  followed  to  their  resting-place,  near  the  grave  of  Mias  Higgins,  hx  x 
large  and  appreciative  company.  Balph  Waldo  Emerson  says,  ^'  What  is  excellent, 
as  God  lives,  is  permanent."    Miss  Simons  believed  this  and  lived  it. 

D.  S.  S. 

13.  Mrs  J.  O.  Spencek. 
Almeda  Ruth  Cushman  was  bom  at  Plymouth,  Chenango  Co.  N.  Y'.,  Sept  11, 
1859,  and  entered  into  rest  at  the  Methodist  Hospital  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y'.,  May  II, 
1900.  Mias  Cushman  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  her  native  place,  and  in 
Wyoming  Seminary,  graduating  from  the  latter.  It  was  at  this  Seminary  that  ibe 
met  Mr.  Spencer,  with  whom  she  became  united  in  matrimony,  Nov.  10,  1882.  8fe 
was  engaged  with  her  husband  as  a  teacher  in  the  High  School  at  Sherburne,  K.  Y., 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  a  missionary  to  Japan  in  1883.  Mrs.  Spenoei^ 
people  were  of  Baptist  persuasion,  but  from  her  childhood  she  attended  the  MetbodiK 
Church,  the  only  church  in  her  native  town,  with  which  church  she  early  united. 
Reserved  with  regard  to  her  personal  religious  experience,  she  was  nevertheks  a 
devoted  Christian  woman,  and  performed  well  her  imrt  in  maintaining  the  ChriatiiB 
influences  of  their  home.  She  was  a  devoted  wife,  an  affectionate  mother,  and  took 
much  interest  in  the  missionary  work  of  the  church.    As  far  as  her  family  diitie» 
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-weuld  allow,  she  entered  gladly  into  the  work  of  a  miflsionary,  feeling  speciallj  drawn 
toward  the  sick  and  the  poor.  She  reached  Japan  with  her  husband  Sept  23, 1883, 
where  their  place  of  labor  was  Aojama,  Tokjo.,  and  where,  the  period  of  furlough 
•  excepted,  they  remained  until  her  final  departure  from  the  field  with  her  husband 
■  and  family,  March  1899.  In  order  to  the  restoration  of  Mrs.  Spencer's  failing  health, 
her  physician  advised  a  surgical  operation.  As  a  result  of  this  operation  and  her 
weakened  condition  pneumonia  followed,  and  the  system  was  unable  to  withstand  the 
strain.  A  reiy  brief  illness  and  the  tired  worker,  the  sympathetic  friend  of  the  poor, 
-ceased  to  labor  and  to  live.  The  remains  were  borne  to  their  resting  place  in  the 
£miily  burying  ground  at  Lynn,  Pa.,  where  they  await  the  resurrection  morning. 

D.  &a 


XL     METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  SOUTH. 

1.    Key.  James  Wimjam  Lambuth,  D.D. 

Wtts  boru  iu  Alabama,  March  2d,  1830.  He  graduated  from  the  UniTerntT  « 
MisBifisippi  in  1852  and  was  married  the  next  year  to  MLss  Imljelle  McC'lelian  t^ 
was  his  constant  companion  and  help  meet  of  his  long  service.  (She  returned  to  tk 
U.  S.  only  last  month,  Sept.  1900,  after  a  service  of  over  40  ye:irs  in  Cliina  and  hfn.} 

He  was  of  a  missionary'  family,  his  father  and  grandfather  hiiving  been  miMioih 
arles  among  the  American  Indians.  He  was  appointed  to  China  in  1853  and  be$u 
work  there  t)ie  following  year.  For  some  time  he  wa:>  siii)eriiiten(lent  of  hci  tdm^m. 
and  a  member  of  the  committee  that  translated  the  Bible.  He  also  did  much  Till- 
able work  as  a  writer  and  translator  of  theological  books,  putting  into  circuhti-Q 
more  than  twenty  books  and  over  a  liundrcd  tracK  But  it  was  as  the  tiirW 
evangelist  tliat  he  did  his  best  work. 

"  Even  before  the  privilege  to  preach  the  Gospel  was  secured  to  the  miastoiBiT 
from  the  Chinese  Government,  he  had  visited  the  chief  cities  aud  to%viis  in  the  Rfiua 
of  Shanghai.  Xot  only  in  the  chapels  of  the  Mission  ;  but  in  the  crowded  tlKtii.  at 
the  gates  of  the  cities,  in  remote  villages  and  within  the  portals  o€  iilolatioos  tenplr> 
he  delivered  to  the  multitude  the  message  of  his  I^rd." 

July  25,  1886  lie  landed  at  Kol»e  and  began  the  work  of  the  31.  E.  Ctark 
S<mth  in  this  land.  Here  as  in  China  he  was  a  man  of  but  one  work,  theMagct 
which  absorbed  all  his  time  and  strength,  and  into  which  he  entered  with  an 
siasm  begotten  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  results  of  Us  labors  are  manifest  on 
hand  even  to  this  day.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  liad  opened  more  than  hilf  of 
our  stations  and  had  baptized  more  of  our  members  than  any  of  our  nomber.  Be 
was  busily  at  work  up  to  the  very  last  being  attacked  with  his  final  iDneM  whSt 
leading  a  service. 

His  last  message  to  the  home  church  was,  "  I  fall  at  my  post,  send  more  men.* 

He  died  April  28, 1892  and  he  died  well.  His  death  was  a  triumph.  Tmt  tai 
and  again  he  used  such  expressions  as  "  Jesus  is  here,**  "  Jesus  lias  come.''  Hndeitk 
chamber  was  very  near  heaven. 

He  sleeps  neath  the  pines  of  the  Kobe  Cemetery  and  sleeps  in  Jesus.  He  **  m^ 
from  his  labors  and  his  works  do  follow  him.''  W.  £.  T. 
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2.    Mbs.  Elizabeth  Chitrchill  Tague. 

Was  bora  in  Ontario,  Ganada,  June  16, 1865. 

She  was  trained  in  a  pious  home,  was  converted  in  her  fourteenth  year,  and 
tuiited  with  the  Methodist  Church.  In  her  nineteenth  year  her  parents  moved  to 
Nashville  Tenn.,  where  she  became  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday-school  and  a  leader  in 
church  work.  Married,  June  21,  1893,  to  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Tague,  the  beautiful  bride 
bade  farewell  to  loved  ones  and  friends  and  started  on  the  long  journey  to  Japan. 
They  reached  Kobe  Aug.  22,  1893,  and  their  first  work  was  in  Hiroshima. 

By  her  amiable  disposition,  cheerful  yet  earnest  Christian  character,  Mrs 
Tague  quickly  won  the  confidence  alike  of  missionary  and  Japanese  friends. 

The  very  picture  of  healtli,  the  future  was  filled  with  the  promise  of  a  long  useful 
life.  But  alas,  the  ways  of  providence  are  often  strange  but  always  wise  and  kind. 
Nov.  4,  1894  Mrs.  Tague  fell  asleep  leaving  behind  a  sorrowing  husband  and  a 
most  lovely  son. 

The  funeral  service  was  conducted  in  Kobe  Methodist  Church  and  the  body 
gently  laid  away  beneath  the  pines  in  the  Kobe  Cemetery.  B.  W.  W. 


Xrr.    METHODIST  PROTEOTANT. 
Miss  Habbutt  G.  Brittak. 

Passed  to  her  reward  after  almost  seventy-five  years — ^fifty  of  which  were  spent 
in  the  interest  of  foreign  miasiong,  most  of  it  in  service  on  the  fields  of  Africa,  India 
and  Japan ;  in  the  latter  not  so  much  in  work  with  the  people  as  in  making  a  home 
for  missionaries. 

.  Miss  Brittan  was  bora  in  England  in  1822  and  went  with  her  parents  to  New 
York  wlien  a  child. 

Finding  herself  um&ble  to  live  in  Africa  because  of  repeated  attacks  of  fever  she 
was  compelled  to  return  to  America.  A  year  or  two  later  she  went  to  India  where 
she  labored  for  twenty  years.  In  1880  she  came  to  Japan  and  built  up  the  girl^ 
school  now  located  at  244  Bluf€  Finally  after  about  five  years  labor  in  this  school; 
at  the  age  off  tdxty  three  sKe  gave  up  regular  mission  work  and  for  a  somber  of  years 
conducted  the  well  known  boarding  house  at  No.  2  BhiflT.  FaiUng  health  decided 
her  to  return  to  America. 

She  sailed  from  Yokohama  April  13th  1897  but  lived  only  to  reach  San  Fran- 
c«w>.  A.  L.  C. 


Xm.    PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION,  U.  a  A. 
1.    Mrs.  J.  C.  Ballaoh. 

Entered  the  American  Presbyterian  Miasion  in  1875.  She,  as  Mrs.  L.  EL  Benton, 
had  been  connected  for  two  years  with  the  Woman's  Union  Miasion  of  Yokohama. 
Seeing  so  many  unkempt  and  oncared  for  children  of  the  tea-firing  women  wandering 
all  flay  about  the  streets  of  Yokohama,  she  established  a  school  for  them  which  hter 
grew  into  the  Sumiyoshicho  school. 

For  two  years  in  Tokyo  she  was  laid  upon  a  bed  of  sufiering,  yet  her  rooa 
becameachamber  of  light  to  those  who  entered.  After  medical  skUl,  both  foreigB 
and  native,  and  nursing  had  been  exhausted,  in  answer  to  prayer  she  was  suddenly 
restored  to  health  and  strength. 

Through  the  circumstances  of  her  illness  and  need  of  trained  nurses,  she  beciio« 
ftrongly  impressed  with  the  idea  of  a  training  school  for  nurses.  Contributing  to  it 
herself,  she  also  interested  others  in  the  U.  S.  by  letters  and  personal  appeals,  and  the 
sanitarium  at  Tsunohazu,  established  later  by  her  life  long  fiiend  the  hite  Mra  Trac^ 
had  its  inception  in  that  sick  chamber. 

While  on  furlough  and  at  the  dose  of  the  week  o(  prayer  in  Philadelphia  ia 
Jan.  1884,  just  after  impressirely  testifying  to  the  inmates  of  a  hospital  whom  slie 
was  addressing  of  the  power  of  a  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  the  same  being  the  Icey 
to  her  whole  life,  she  was  suddenly  called  into  His  presence.  J.  C.  B. 

2.    Mrs.  Mary  D.  Bryan. 

In  May  1891  the  Presbyterian  Church  (North)  was  called  upon  to  moom  the  loa 
of  a  gifted  member  of  that  body. 

Mrs.  Bryan,  daughter  of  Rev.  A.  H.  Dashiell,  and  wife  of  Rev.  A.  V.  Btrvit 
was  bom  in  Stockbridge,  Mass,  where  her  father  was  pastor  of  the  Congregatiooal 
church. 

Her  charming  personality  and  winning  manners  made  her  yeiy  attraGtire  bock 
to  friends  of  her  own  nationality  and  to  the  Japanese. 

IXuring  her  four  years  and  a  half  in  Tokyo,  and  thxee  in  TTiwMiliim^  she  empkj- 
cd  all  her  gifts  in  carrying  the  message  of  salvation.  She  was  e^ieciaUy  SDUCMfnl  ia 
work  Among  officials'  families,  and  among  women  and  children.       A.  V.  B. 
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3,  4.  Rkv.  £dward  and  Mrs.  Cobstbl 
Entered  the  Ja^ian  Mission  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1868.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  railroad  between  Tokyo  or  Yedo  as  it  was  then  called  and  Yokohama, 
and  the  most  convenient  mode  of  travel  between  the  two  places  was  by  steamboat. 
In  1870  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornes  were  both  killed  by  an  explosion  of  the  boiler ;  and 
so  their  lives  as  missionaries  ended  thos  suddenly,  when  they  had  only  just  begim. 

W.  L 

5.  Rev.  O.  M.  Gbekst. 
Entered  the  Japan  Mission  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1873.  Mr.  Green  waa 
a  man  of  excellent  parts ;  and  his  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  the  language  was  for 
■those  days  remarkable.  He  labored  most  assiduously  and  suooessfblly  as  an  evan- 
gelist ;  indeed  as  an  evangelist  he  had  few  equals.  Those  who  remember  him  to 
this  day  ask  themselves  what  his  career  would  have  been  had  he  lived.  Never  robust 
Jie  returned  home  greatly  broken  in  health,  and  died  there  in  1882.     W.  L 

6.    MiBS  Mart  K.  Hxheb. 

Was  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  church  (North)  for  12  years.  She  died 
:at  lios  Angeles,  Sept.  1st,  1894. 

She  was  a  woman  of  strong  positive  chaiacter  and  unusually  gifted.  She  founded 
the  school  for  girls  in  Kanazawa  and  gave  it  her  love  and  best  labors.  She  could 
have  lived  at  home  in  comparative  good  health,  but  she  could  not  relinquish  her 
purpose  to  strive  for  the  elevation  of  Japan's  daughters.  Therefore  she  submitted  to 
the  suigeons  knife  saying,  '^  This  may  not  turn  out  as  we  hope,  but  I  have  commit- 
;ted  myself  and  the  work  at  Kanazawa  whoUy  to  the  Lord." 

She  was  dependent  upon  her  own  energies  for  support  from  the  age  of  12  or  13 
jrears.  Largely  through  her  own  efibrts  she  fitted  herself  to  fill  honorably  the  position 
lof  a  missionary  and  her  devotion  to  it  was  beautiful. 

Her  name  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  those  who  knew  her,  and  her  memory  will 
^ver  be  frtgrant  as  the  early  morning  flower  bejewelled  with  dew.  Her  influence 
-fltill  strong  upon  those  who  felt  it,  lives  to  bring  glory  to  God.  Her  associates  bless 
«God  for  her  life  of  consecration  and  success.  ^  T.  C.  W. 

7.    Annitie  Gbeoort  MagNaib. 
The  daughter  of  Dr.  H.  D.  Gregory,  of  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  and  a  sister 
^f  Prof.  Dr.  Caspar  Rene  Gregory  of  the  University  of  Leipdc^  she  came  to  Japan  m 
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January,  1884  as  the  wife  of  Rev.  Theodore  M.  BlacNair,  of  the  Presbyterian  Misioa 
(North).  Much  of  her  short  life  in  the  country  was  spent  as  an  inyalid.  to  whom,  ia 
the  Proyidenoe  of  Grod,  a  much-desired  active  service  had  to  give  place  to  the  {atint 
endurance  of  great  suffering.    She  entered  into  rest  Febmary  llth,  1887. 

T.  M.  MacN. 

8.    D.  Bethune  MgCabtee,  M.I>. 

Entered  the  East  Japan  Mission  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1888,  and  oob- 
tiuued  to  be  a  member  of  the  Mission  until  his  death  on  JoIt  ITth,  1900.  Wfaa 
Dr.  MeCartee  began  his  missionary  work  in  Jainn  he  was  no  longer  a  joong  aa. 
and  the  days  of  his  activity  and  energy  were  past ;  but  he  faithfully  did  all  tbit  W 
could,  and  to  the  utmost  of  his  powers  he  was  always  bu^.  In  particular  it  WKoae 
of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  hiA  life  to  translate  into  Japanese  the  tracts  that  he  bd 
written  in  China,  and  to  further  their  distribution  in  Japan.  Dr.  McOartee^f  ka^ 
and  useful  missionary  career  belongs  rather  to  China  where  lie  went  when  odj 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  where  he  will  ever  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  fern- 
ders  ot*  the  Church  of  Christ  in  that  land.  Fif\y-siz  years  after  he  first  left  hooe*^ 
a  missionary  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  Newbuigh,  New  York,  along  side  of  his  £itkf 
an<l  mother :  the  mother  of  whom  he  said,  ^  when  the  tune  came  for  me  to  Imrt 
huii)e  for  the  ship,  my  mother  rose  up,  put  her  arm  around  my  neck,  left  the  torn 
without  a  word,  and  never  saw  my  faoe  again.''  W.  L 

9.    Kev.  J.  M.  McCauley,  D.D. 

Was  bom  at  Rochester,  P^  He  received  his  collegiate  training  at  IT'irtmiiiHw. 
aud  his  Theological  at  Alleghany.    He  served  the  Home  Miauon  Board  Ibr  tfcnt 
years  in  Minnesota,  and  in  1877  received  apjiointmcnt  under  the  Pkeabyterian  Bond 
of  1  onngn  Missions  to  Siam.    Here  he  took  charge  of  the  boy's  school ;  after  tv» 
aii<l  u  half  years  it  was  evident  that  he  could  not  live  in  that  climate  and  so  he  €tmt 
to  JajKin,  and  became  prufessor  in  the  Meiji  Gakuin.    His  Bible  daases  woe  Ui- 
delight  and  his  teaching  was  made  vivid  and  impressive  by  the  nse  of  maps  aid 
diagraius.    Here  he  gained  his  marked  influence  over  his  pupils.    At  the  wptdd 
r^luvHt  of  the  theological  students,  lie  also  gave  tlieni  lectures  on  the  Kble.    Ia  thr 
winter  of  1886  he  went  houie  via  Europe  and  made  a  qoecial  study   of  auaiDS 
Hi^hools  and  government  imititutions.     This  tour  made  him  on  his  retom  lo  Japs 
better  ititd  than  ever  for  his  work.    Bat  he  was  not  to  oontinue  long  in  it    Om  Fck. 
It,  1897  God  called  him  to  come  up  highsr. 
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He  left  in  print  s  "  Studj  on  the  Book  of  Acts,"  and  one  on  "  Philemon."  "  A 
Commentary  on  James  "  was  neariy  completed  at  his  death,  but  is  still  only  in  manu- 
script.  T.  C.  W. 

10.    Mrs.  M.  T.  Twte. 

After  residing  in  China  (Peking)  for  a  short  time,  was  transferred  to  the  Pres- 
byterian  (North)  Mission  in  1876.  She  was  for  a  while  in  the  school  for  girk  known 
aa  Graham  Seminary.  When  the  oppertmiity  came  for  opening  the  Kanazawa. 
station,  she  volunteered  to  accompany  the  young  missionary  and  his  wife  who  were 
sent  there.  Her  advice  and  help  were  invaluable  in  inaugorating  the  work.  'Mm. 
True  was  largely  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Joshi  Gakuin  as  now  conduct€>d. 

She  was  a  woman  of  great  executive  ability,  and  was  known  for  the  spiritual 
power  ever  evident  in  her  life.  Her  last  work  was  the  raising  of  necessary  funds  for,^ 
and  estaUishment  of  the  Tsuuohazu  Sanitarium,  an  institution  likely  to  bring  the 
tmth  to  many  of  the  upper  classes. 

Of  her  it  may  be  unqualifiedly  said  that  being  dead  she  still  speaks. 

11.    Rev.  Gsoboe  Edward  Woodiiitll. 

Was  bom  Oct.  18,  1869,  and  was  the  only  son  of  Rev.  G.  S.  WoodhuU,  D.D.  of 
Saginaw,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton  Cbllege  and  also  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Soon  «fter  tlie  completion  of  his  studies  he  was 
appointed  a  missionary  to  Japan  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  arrived  in  Japan  Nov.  1888.  He  was  stationed  in  Osaka  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  until  his  death.  He  gave  earnest  and  faithful  attention  to  the  study 
of  the  language,  and  was  soon  able  to  enter  upon  his  work.  Active  and  zealous,  an 
well  as  full  of  sympathy  with  the  people,  he  soon  became  an  acceptable  preacher. 
Hu  labors  were  not  confined  to  Osaka,  but  extended  to  the  neighboring  city  of  S^ai, 
mnd  also  to  the  distant  province  of  lyo. 

He  died  of  typhoid  fever  at  Tokyo,  Oct.  11, 1895,  leaving  behind  a  widow  and 
three  children,  with  a  host  of  friends  both  Japanese  and  foreign,  to  lament  his  lo(». 


XIV.    PRESBYTERIAN,  SOUTR 
1.    Mbs.  R.  R  Ctrdtnan. 

Was  born  at  Fftjetteville,  N.G.  and  finished  her  education  at  Vaasar  College.  Beioi 
left  an  orphan  she  came  to  Japan  to  staj  with  her  annt  Mrs.  J.  C.  Hepbom,  hot  smog 
ihe  need  of  the  work  she  volnnteered  to  help  and  was  accepted.  She  worked  at  GrafasB 
Seminary  in  Tsakiji,  Tokjo,  bat  also  did  good  work  in  the  city  Snndaj-scbools  ind 
churches,  getting  a  good  knowledge  of  the  language  and  proving  a  very  efficient  worlor. 

In  the  fall  of  1886  she  was  married  to  Rev.  R.  R  Grinnan  of  the  Presbytcrin 
(South)  Mission  and  came  to  Kochi.  In  1890  her  health  fidling,  she  and  Mr.  Grrinon 
were  transferred  to  Kobe.  Here,  although  not  at  all  well,  she  conUnaed  with  her  ombI 
energy  to  work  with  her  husband  in  meetings  for  women  and  children  till  finally  oota- 
pelled  to  yield  by  the  hand  of  death  in  July,  1893.  She  held  her  last  meeting  only  s 
week  or  two  before  she  was  taken.  She  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  foreign  cemetery  ia 
Kobe. 

R.  E.  M. 

2.    Mrs.  Ellen  Reed  Moore. 

Was  bom  in  North  Carolina  in  Nov.  18d3.  She  graduated  when  onl  j  17  yean  old 
and  taught  for  some  years  before  coming  to  Japm  in  1890.  Her  return  home  in  ]lty 
18(>8  was  not  as  beneficial  as  her  friends  had  hopsd  that  it  would  be,  for  she  died  ii 
November.  During  her  short  missionary  career  in  Japan,  her  health  and  home  dntki 
prevented  her  oi^niztng  work  that  she  was  so  eminently  capable  of  doing.  Bbt  htt 
coiisecratei]  al  iiity  manifested  itself  in  always  finding  and  doing  personal  work.  TUi 
was  so  characteristic  of  her  that  it  is  is  not  surprising  to  note  that  she  was  never  crfth 
filed  by  either  Japanese  or  foreigner.    Truly  to  know  her  was  to  love  her. 

A.  D. 


XV.    REFORMED  (DUTCU)  CHURCH  MISSION  IN  AMERICA. 
1.    Rev.  Samuel.  R.  Brown,  D.D. 

The  first  of  his  mission  to  land  ou  the  Hhores  of  Japao,  on  the  1st,  of  November 
1859,  in  Kanagawa,  was  eminently  fitt«^  both  in  disposition  and  training  for  the 
position  he  held  during  those  early  days.  He  was  above  all  else  a  student  and  nn 
educator.  Inheriting  a  strong  personality  and  great  magnetism,  he  impressed  hiuiiielf 
In  turn  upon  his  pupils. 

Dr.  Brown  was  a  fine  musician,  a  natural  linguist,  and  a  careful  student  of  the 
Japanese  language.  He  was  also  a  thorough  teacher,  and  would  not  tolerate  any  half^ 
learned,  slipshod  recitations  in  his  classes.  Hia  critical  acumen  and  fine  linguistic 
attainments  were  invaluable  in  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  on  the  translation 
committee  of  which  he  acted  as  chairman  from  its  incipiency  till  he  had  to  leave  Japan, 
on  account  of  his  failing  health,  in  July  1879,  but  a  short  time  before  its  final  completion. 

He  died,  quietly  in  sleep,  of  heart  disease  in  the  summer  of  1880,  in  the  70th  year 
of  his  age,  at  his  old  home  in  Monson,  Massachusetts.  His  wife  survived  him  a  few 
yeara.  E.  R.  M. 

2.    Miss  Cakrie  B.  Lauterman. 

Came  to  Japan  Aug.  1890,  and  almost  immediately  began  her  work  in  Sturgea^ 
Seminary,  Nagasaki.  This  work  was  mainly  teaching  the  English  branches  and  calis- 
thenics, and  owing,  doubtless  to  her  thorough  training  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Normal 
School,  of  whk;h  she  was  a  graduate,  her  methods  of  teaching  were  very  suocessfuL 

She  gave  religious  instruction  in  English  and  also  organized  a  Sling's  Daughters* 
Society  among  the  pupils. 

In  1892  Miss  Lauterman  was  put  in  charge  of  the  school  and  she  looked  forward  to 
the  coming  school  year  with  great  expecutions  and  strong  courage.  To  all  these  ex- 
pectations and  hopes  her  death  put  an  untimely  end,  and  although  very  healthy  and 
Tigorous  looking  she  was  suddenly  called  home,  Sept.  10, 1892,  aged  30  years,  5  montlis, 
wad  28  days. 

Her  inner  spiritual  life  she  lived  mostly  to  herself,  and  seldom  spoke  of  it  to 
ethers.  Still  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Lord  to  whom  she  had  dedicated  herself  on. 
thflse  foreign  shores  was  leading  her  all  the  way.  H.  S. 
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3.    D.  B.  Simmons,  MJ). 
Cune  to  Eanagawa  witlj  his  wife,  Nov.  Ist,  1859.    Beagned  from  the  Miwoa  tbi 
next  year.    Then  practiced  medicine  in  Yokohama  till  1882.    Was  head  of  the  Nc^e- 
vama  Hospital..  Taught  in  the  Keio  Gijikn,  Tokjo.    Died  in  Tokjo^  1889. 

G.  B.  M. 

I 
4.    Bev.  Guixk)  Fridolin  Vkbbfxhc,  DJ). 

Was  bom  in  Zeist,  Province  of  Utrecht,  Netherlands,  on  Januacy  23,  1830.  Hi 
landed  in  Nagasaki  on  November  7, 1859,  and  parsed  avrny  in  Tokyo  on  March,  10  188Bk 
— the  26th  Urthday  of  the  iirst  Protestant  church  in  Japan — in  his  69ih  year,  ate 
having  labored  in  Japan  for  nearly  forty  years. 

Tbe  first  ten  years  of  Dr.  Verbeck's  Japanese  life  were  spent  in  Naganki  largelj  ia 
teaching  in  difierent  schools  and  classes.  He  came  to  Tokyo^  then  called  Yedo,  ia 
1869,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Central  Government  to  establish  a  college  on  Wertcn 
lines,  wliich  afterwards  developed  into  the  present  Imperial  Univerdty.  For  vm 
years  he  remained  in  the  employ  of  the  government,  at  first  as  president  of  the  Colk^g^ 
and  afterwards  in  various  capacities  in  the  Edncational  Department,  and  as  adviisf  to 
the  Privy  Council  and  Council  of  State,  and  later  as  lecturer  in  the  Nobles*  SdiooL  At 
a  time  when  interpreters  were  few  and  dutionaries  rare,  his  lingaiatb  attainments  nadi 
his  advice  for  consultation  and  reference  most  valuable,  for  the  Doctor  spoke  and  wrolt 
English,  German,  Dutch,  and  French,  besides  reading  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew. 

On  his  retiring  from  the  government  service,  and  returning  to  Qalifomia  for  a  well 
earned  rest,  he  was  presented  with  the  decoration  of  the  Third  Class  of  the  Bisiog  SdOi 
and  at  the  same  time  was  made  the  recipient  of  such  tokens  of  esteem  and  admiiatioi 
from  all  classes  of  the  Japanese,  as  has  rarely  been  accorded  to  any  one  in  Japan. 

Betuming  to  Japan,  he  once  more  rejoined  the  mission  ranks,  and  took  part  ii 
work  oonf^nial  to  hb  tastes.  He  taught  in  the  theological  school  at  dififereot  timei^  bat 
always  relinquished  his  chair  whenever  he  could  do  so  without  detriment  to  the  iulaqli 
of  the  school,  so  as  to  leave  himself  more  leisure  for  evangelistic  work  which  he  so  modi 
loved.  He  was  on  the  revising  committee  of  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  the  translation  of  the  Psalms  is  laifeiy  his  work,  the  style  of  which  is  pecafisrily 
beantiful  and  idiomatio. 

The  work,  however,  for  which  Dr.  Verbeck  was  peculiarly  fitted,  and  in  which  ke 
took  especial  pleasure,  and  for  which  he  will  be  held  in  gratefbl  remembranoe  anoi^ 
Christians  in  Japan,  was  lecturing  and  preaching.  His  ezoelknt  Ixngnistic  powcn  no 
doubt  helped  him  in  the  study  of  the  Japanese  language,  and  his  loBg  and  doss  inli^ 
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course  wiHi  the  people,  at  times  almost  to  the  exdusioa  of  iatercoune  with  foreigner*, 
«Dabled  him  to  perfect  himself  in  the  colloquial,  until  his  mastery  of  this  was  a  cause  of 
wonder  and  delight  to  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  him. 

Though  the  Doctor  was  very  dear  to  all  the  members  of  his  mission,  and  most  loyal 
to  his  mission's  standards  both  from  cooviction  and  affection,  yet  all  mimonaries  seemed 
to  think  that  he  belonged  to  the  church  at  large,  and  he  was  not  only  cordially  welcomed 
at  all  kinds  of  meetings,  but  was  eagerly  sought  for  as  a  speaker  by  both  foreigners  and 
Japanese  alike.  Wherever  he  went  throughout  the  country  he  gladly  helped  all 
churches,  preaching  a  pure  gospel  for  all  who  would  hear  it. 

As  the  great  Japanese  Preacher  and  the  model  Christian  Gentleman  he  will  long 
remain  our  pattern  and  our  guide.  To  have  known  him  intimately  was  indeed  an 
inspiration  and  a  cherished  memory.  K  R  M. 


XVI.    SCANDINAVIAN  JAPAN  ALLIANCE. 
I.    MisB  Maby  Emgstbom. 

Was  bom  of  Swedish  parents  in  Wanbansee  Co.,  E^ansas,  U.  8.  A.,  Oct.  20,  1872, 
died  Fdi>.  26th  1892  at  32  Shinsakai  Cho,  Taukiyi,  Tokyo. 

During  a  severe  sickness  in  her  youth  her  parents  had  prayed  much  for  her  recov- 
•ery,  and  ahe  hersdf  prayed  that,  if  God  would  spare  her  life,  she  would  consecrate  it  to 
the  work  of  sool-wimiing  in  heathen  lands.  She  recovered  and  true  to  her  vow,  she 
•consecrated  herself  to  the  work  in  Japan.  She  arrived  in  Japan  in  company  with  her 
mster  (now  Mrs.  H.  Lindstrom  of  C.  M.  A.)  and  several  others  of  the  same  mission,  Nov. 
22nd,  1891. 

She  began  the  study  of  the  Japanese  language  with  much  zeal  and  courage.  In 
January  1892  during  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  her  services  were  requested  to  nurse  one 
eick  of  this  disease.  She  labored  heroically  but  was  soon  taken  with  a  very  violent  form 
<if  the  disease  herself,  and  finally  it  ended  her  young  life. 

She  retained  a  very  happy  state  of  mind  and  at  times  would  praise  her  Maker  with 
« fervency  seldom  seen  on  a  sick-bed:  We  can  say  with  the  prophet  that  ^  Her  sun  has 
gone  down,"  hot  not  before  it  shed  its  rays  of  a  triumphant  fidth  on  us.  Her  work  in 
Japan  was  short  but  very  precious  for  she  taught  them  how  to  die.  It  remains  for  us 
to  teach  them  how  to  live.  E.  £.  A. 
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2.  M188  M.  J0HN8OK. 
Beached  Japan  Oct.  1892,  labored  in  several  fields  and  died  Maj  15,  1900l 

8.  Rev.  C.  Muixer. 
Dime  to  Japan  in  June  1S93,  remained  in  TokyOi  died  Apr.  189 i 


XVn.    SEAMEN'S  MISSION. 
Rev.  James  P.  Ludlow. 

In  Nov.  1888  with  his  family  left  Seattle  for  Japan,  arriving  in  Yokohaaa  m 
December.    Thej  were  members  of  a  Baptist  church  in  Seattle. 

They  remained  in  Yokohama  about  seven  months  during  which  time  both  )fr.  and 
Mrs.  Ludlow  engaged  in  work  among  the  Japanese  and  also  among  foreign  saifers. 

In  July  1889  they  came  to  Kobe  having  had  a  pUiin  call  to  open  a  misioo  ht 
seamen  at  that  port  as  well  as  to  labor  among  Japanese,  both  fishermen  and  thote  in  ikt 
city. 

This  went  on  for  over  two  years  when  the  failing  health  of  Mr.  Ladhm  made  il 

necessary  for  him  and  his  fkmily  to  leave  Japan  and  his  mnch  cherished  work.    la 

Oct.  1892  Mr.  Ludlow  arrived  in  Seattle  much  broken  in  health.    He  was  able  howeitr 

lo  do  some  work  both  in  California  and  Seattle  till,  May  7,  1898,  after  an  iUnesi  of  fit 

weeks,  the  Lord  took  hb  deer  servant  to  the  "Home  bind/'  afler  nearly  4Dyi8.cf 

missionary  and  pastoral  work  and  45  years  of  earnest  Christian  life. 

••  With  Christ  far  belter." 

E.  J.  L. 


XVIII.    SKVKNTU  DAY  .VDVENTLSTS. 

Elder  Wm.  C.  Grainger. 

Was  born  at  Warivnfiburp-,  Missouri,  January  21,  1844.  He  graduated  from  the 
rnirersity  of  the  state  in  ]8')7.  Removing  to  California  in  187*5,  was  called  to  tii»' 
|>r  ifessorship  of  natural  science  in  Healdsburg  College  in  188^,  and  three  years  late  to 
the  presidency  of  the  College.  It  was  while  acting  in  the  latter  capacity  that  be  became 
interested  in  Japan  and  her  people  througli  Nome  Christian  Japanese  attending  the 
S'hool.  Kesigning  his  position  in  the  school,  he  offered  himself  as  a  missionary  for 
Japan,  ank  in  Nov.  1896  his  offer  was  acceptc<l  when  he  immediately  left  for  his  new 
field.  lA>cating  in  Az;ibu,  Tokyo,  Elder  (irainger  began  teaching  the  Bible  to  number 
of  young  men  who  could  sjK'ak  a  little  English.  Some  of  these  became  Christians  and  this 
le  1  to  the  opening  of  what  has  since  Ijeen  known  as  the  "Shiba  Bible  School."  His  plan 
Wcus  to  teach  Bible  and  Bible  only.  Success  attended  his  labors  and  now  many  souls 
rejoice  in  the  (iospel  truth  he  taught  them. 

He  was  actively  engaged  in  the  work  till  within  two  weeks  of  the  day  of  hisih-nth 
\%  hirh  was  Oct.  30th,  1S99.  W.  D.  B. 


XIX.    SOCIETY  OF  FBIENHS. 

Wm.  V.  WuKHir. 

JSent  out  b/  ihc  I  urciga  Mission  .Siciety  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  <  1iina  arrive<l 
in  Tokyo,  Japan,  in  August  1888.  For  nearly  three  years  he  worked  in  connection  willi 
the  Friends*  Mission  in  Tokyo,  but  in  July  18D1  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  his  honiu 
in  Pickering,  On t.,  Canada  and  in  the  following  year  he  died  in  (o'.orada,  U.  8.  A.  of 
Cfjnsumption.  His  work  on  the  field  wa^  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  and  though  his  work 
wa»  short  those  brought  to  Christ  by  him  continae  his  work  to  the  glory  of  the  Savior. 

G.  B. 


XX.    WOMAN'S  UNION  MISSION. 
Mks.  Loui-e  Henbiette  Pierson. 

( )ne  of  the  ihrfe  pioneer  repreeentatives  of  the  Wonmu's  Uaioii  Miadon  Boud 
.Society  of  America's  Mission  to  Japan,  was  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  and  most 
K!iccej«ful  of  modem  missionary  workers.  Her  French-American  parentage,  her  cdoca- 
tion  and  lingu'istic  training,  joined  with  a  roost  ardent  devotion  to  her  only  liord  and 
Master,  fitted  her  for  her  singularly  varied  and  successful  work  as  an  educator,  as  id 
evangelist,  and  as  the  principal  of  one  of  the  largest  and  best  known  Bible  schools  for 
women  in  Japan. 

Tt  was  as  an  evangelist  that  Mrs.  Pierson's  labors  were  preeminently  blened.  She 
began  these  hand  in  band  with  her  school  labors.  Her  labors  in  all  parts  of  tbe 
country,  even  in  remote  places  where  gentlemen  missionaries  found  it  hard  to  follow  her. 
were  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  her  labors. 

For  twenty-eight  years  (1871-1899)  she  had  not  orce  Ukeu  a  furlough  to  revisit 
dear  friends,  one  a  widowed  mother  in  the  home  land,  but  every  vacation,  the  kmger  or 
the  shorter,  summer  and  winter  alike,  found  her  at  some  of  hm  near  or  Bmr 
distant  fields  of  labor. 

Her  Bible  school  for  women  at  212  Bluff,  Yokohama,  carried  on  half  a  fcore  of 
years,  was  her  crowning  work  with  upwards  of  1000  pupils.  Many  elder  woiwa. 
widows  and  others,  were  daily  under  her  faithful  and  spiritual  inr^truction.  Mswr 
younger  women  have  fjone  out  from  that  school  as  Giristian  workers  or  as  wi?«iof 
pastors  and  evangelists  with  a  training  that  is  invaluable. 

Mrs.  rierdon  diet!  ai  Yokohama.  1890.  J.  H.  I). 


XXI.    TRACT  SOCIETY. 

William  John  White. 

Was  bora  on  April  19tli  1848  at  Brockhuret,  Haun)6hire,  England,  and  died  in 
the  Citj  of  Tokyo,  on  May  2nd.  1901. 

Many  of  Mr.  WhiteV  family  bad  btlmgiid  to  the  Army  or  the  Navy,  and  he 
himself  attended  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Academy  with  the  intention  of  choosing  that 
profession  ;  but  after  a  number  of  years  he  found  the  life  not  congenial  to  his  tastes 
and  redgned  from  the  service.  Shortly  after  his  arnval  in  Japan  he  was  invited  by 
Dr.  Verl)eck  to  teach  English  in  a  school  composed  for  the  most  part  of  the  sons  of 
Dainiyos;  and  when  this  school  wa.H  merged  in  the  Kami  GakkOj  he  accepted  a 
position  in  that  institution  which  he  retained  until  he  left  for  England  for  a  coune 
of  theological  study. 

On  his  retnrn  to  Japan  he  began  his  work  as  a  missionary,  and  by  his  labors  a 
linptist  church  was  built  up  in  Tokyo.  Perha^js  however  he  will  U'  Inst  remembered 
as  the  Agent  of  the  Tmct  Societies'  Conmiittee  for  Japan,  and  later  of  its  successor 
i'le  Japan  Book  and  Tract  Society.  To  this  work  he  devottnl  himself  for  ten  years ; 
aid  it  was  in  this  tliat  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  benefit  intellectual  and  spiritual  which  Mr.  White  received  from  his  couise 
at  the  Theological  College  was  always  remembereil  by  him  most  gratefully ;  but 
what  he  prised  m(;st  of  all  in  connection  with  it  was  the  friendship  that  there  sprang 
up  between  himself  and  Mr.  Spurgeon.  For  years  afterwards  they  were  accustomed 
from  time  to  time  to  write  to  one  another.  When  Mr.  Spurgeon  received  the  first 
copy  of  his  translation  of  Pilgrims  Progress  he  wrote,  "  I  receive  with  joy  John 
Banyan  in  Japanese  dress.  The  Jx)rd  bless  the  pilgrim  and  make  him  a  pioneer  or 
<  rowds  to  the  Celestial  City."  On  another  occasion,  on  receiving  a  letter  from 
Mr.  White  written  in  a  time  of  disappointment,  he  wrote.  "  It  is  an  extreme  pleasure 
to  hear  fiom  you.  My  heart  is  with  you  and  my  prayers  for  your  success  rise  t<» 
lieaven,"  fu'h  expressions  of  interest  and  sympathy  abound  in  the  letters  from  th»' 
master  to  the  pupil. 

Mr.  White  wjw  a  man  of  warm  heart ;  he  loved  his  family  and  liis  friends ;  and 
was  kindly  ami  generous  to  all.  His  faith  was  simple  and  unafiected,  and  he  died  in 
peace. .  A  widow  ai\d  two  sons  mourn  his  loss. 
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Reprinted  at  the  rwiuerft  of  the  Conference  with  minor  wrrcclioiu-'  (torn  im 
Or.iU.1  Conforence  Report  of  1883. 

iNTROnnCTION. 

When,  in  the  year  1854,  it  becnme  known  that  the  Empire  oi  Japan,  hiTinf 
concluded  treaties  of  amity  and  iwacc  with  several  of  the  Westom  Powers,  wad  to  be 
re-openod  to  foreign  intercourse,  the  outside  world  generally,  and  friendii  of  Chriiliii 
miflsions  particularly,  t(M»k  a  deep  interest  in  the  event ;  for  now  at  last,  after  loif 
ages  of  seclusion  from  the  rest  (»f  niiinkin<l,  this  country  with  itn  milHoii'i  ot  iniiibe 
tants  was  to  be  again  made  acceiibible  to  cummerci*  and  Chri2»tianity.  Had  not  the 
time  l)een,  when  fleets  of  argoNien,  laden  with  untold  treasures,  came  home  toMcdilo^ 
ranean  and  Atlantic  ports  from  these  same  <listunt  shore.-)  ?  Was  it  not  a  hiMocial 
fact  tliat  Roman  missionaries,  throe  centuries  ago,  had  here  met  with  remarkaUt 
success?  Had  not  Japanese  Christians  shown  a  zeal  for  the  faith  they  had  tbci 
cnibrace<i  and  a  (lerseverance  in  the  same,  wliich  liave  at  all  timet)  been  a  aooiot  a 
miri>risc  as  well  as  an  object  of  admiration  ?  But  if  a  corrupted  Christianity  had  oan 
prcHluceii  such  marvellous  re^ilts,  what  might  not  now  be  hoped  from  the  intradK* 
tion  of  the  Gospel  in  its  purity  ? 

Such,  doubtless,  were  the  thoughts  of  many  at  tlie  time.  At  all  evcali^iOBr 
luir^ionary  societies  at  once  set  on  foot  inquiries  with  the  view  of  a  timely  ocimjftikm 
of  this  new  fiehl.  As  esirly  as  1854,  the  Board  of  Foreign  Miaaions  of  the  FMby- 
tcrian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  requested  one  of  its  repreaentaliw 
in  China  to  visit  Japan,  to  obtain  definite  information  in  order  to  the  sending  onto 
missionaries ;  but  no  progress  was  then  made,  probably  for  the  reason  that  Uw  rigb 
of  the  permanent  residence  of  foreigners  was  not  secured  till  five  jears  later.  Af  tooa 
however,  a'i  this  right  w:is  secured  by  later  treaties,  some  of  the  Amerioui  Sooe- 
tw  took  measures  to  carry  into  effect  the  zeal  of  the  Charoh  for  the  eTaagelintioB 
of  thifi  country  and  put  their  own  sanguine  hoi^e  to  a  practical  test,  by  fending ool  a 
uumbei:  of  nussiunarics.    The  result  was  that  before  the  clow  of  19619,  Um  ymi  viiSk 
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actual  opening  of  the  country,  miwionaries  under  the  auspices  of  three  Protestant 
churches  were  fairly  established  on  this  virgin  soil. 

Missionary  successes,  however,  were  perhaps  not  so  early  in  showing  themselves 
as  had  been  generally  anticiiNited ;  yet  the  promises  and  gradual  developments  of 
the  work  were  all  along  such  as  to  encourage  and  cheer  both  the  missionaries  and 
their  constituents,  and  eventually  to  induce  other  churches  to  send  laborers  into  this 
harvest  Thus  the  work  has  steadily  continued  to  grow  in  extent  and  importance, 
until  to-day,  in  its  twenty-fifth  year,  we  are,  by  the  mercy  and  to  the  glory  of  God, 
permitted  to  report  18  societies  with  a  force  of  145  missionaries,  120  stations  and  out- 
stations,  03  organised  churches  with  a  membership  of  4,967  souls,  having  contributed 
for  all  church  purposes,  during  the  last  year,  the  sum  of  Ten  12,064.48. 

It  has  been  assigned  to  me,  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  this  Confer- 
ence, to  prepare  and  now  read  before  you  a  history  of  this  work  from  its  beginning 
to  the  present  time.  The  subject  is  obviously  far  tco  extensive  to  be  dealt  with  satia- 
factorily  in  a  {taper  to  be  read  within  a  very  limited  time.  Discussions  and  expres- 
sions of  opinion  have,  therefore,  been  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  special  attention 
having  been  given  to  facts  of  general  usefulness  and  interest  Such  a  course  will 
neceasarily  render  this  paper  less  entertaining  than  otherwise  it  might  have  been, 
but  it  is  hoped,  on  the  other  hand,  more  serviceable  for  present,  and  especially  for 
future  reference. 

The  Hiotory. 
This  History  divides  itself  conveniently  into  two  periods  of  nearly  eijual  length* 
Tlie  tint  i>eriod  extends  from  the  summer  of  1859  to  the  end  of  1872,  and  may  be 
called  the  period  of  prei^aration  and  promise.  The  second  period  runs  from  the 
lieginning  of  1873  to  the  present  ,*  it  lias  been  a  season  of  progressive  realisation  and 
Ijerformance.  The  former  was,  with  the  exception  of  one  joyful  day  of  harvest  near 
its  close,  a 'time  of  learning  and  sowing ;  the  latter  a  time  of  reaping  as  well  as  of 
sowing  for  future  harvests.  The  goodly  number  of  those  who  have  patiently  and 
liopefidly  labored  througli  well-nigh  the  whole  or  large  portions  of  the  two  periods, 
well  know  the  marked  difierence  between  the  earlier  and  the  later. 

The  Fimt  Period. 
Previous  to  the  summer  of  1859,  when  four  (torts  of  the  Empire  were  declared 
open,  to  foreign  commerce  and  permanent  residence  (on  July  1st  by  the  English, 
sad  Jillj^4tli  by  thtt  Awcricau  Treaty),  a  few  mi:ft«ionaries  had  made  transient  visits 
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from  China  to  >in<^asnki  and  Kanagawa,  and  fonnd  opi)orttinitv  to  teac*h  elementart 
Engllsb  to  a  limited  nuiiibor  of  eager  students.  But  the  first  niiflsionaries  sent  to 
Japan  under  a  regular  appointment  were  the  Kev.  J.  Liggius  and  the  Rev.  C.  M. 
AVilliams.  They  had  been,  till  that  time,  members  of  the  CUins  Misruon  of  t&e 
I'rotestant  Kpisco^)al  Chufch  of  tlie  United  States  of  America,  and,  after  baring 
h'.boned  during  thi-ee  years  Sn  their  original  field,  were  transferred  thence  to  the 
newly  establihhed  Japan  Mission  of  their  Church.  Mr.  Liggins  arrived  at  Nagaaki 
Ijefore  themtual  opening  of  the  ports,  on  May  2nd,  and  was  joined  by  his  fonaer 
colleague,  Mr.  Williams,  towards  the  end  of  the  following  month. 

On  October  IStli  of  the  same'  yearj^  J»  C.  llepbnm,  M.D.,  Jj.Ii.,  D.  and  wife,  of 
the  Presbyterian  Ciinrch  in  the  United  States  of  America,  arrived  at  Kaiiagsiwa. 

The  Kev.  S.  R.  Brown  and  D.  B.  Sinunons,  M.  D.  both  of  the  Rcfumied  CliQich 
in  America,  reached  Kanagawa  a  fortnight  later,  on  Novemlier  1st.  The  Rev  G.  F. 
Verbcck,  also  of  the  Reformed  Clmrch  and,  as  far  as  Shangliai,  of  the  companj  of 
Mr.  Brown  and  Dr.  Simmons,  arrived  at  Nagasaki  on  November  7th.  The  wives  and 
families  of  tliese  three  brethren  temporarily  remained  with  missionary  friends  ii 
Shanghai,  and  then  rejoined  tlicm  at  their  respective  stations  on  the  eame  day,  Dt- 
cember  29th. 

Thus  the  entire  force  pf  th^  above  three  Missions  was  on  the  ground  befotv  the 
close  of  the  year  1859. 

On  April  1st,  ISGO,  the  Rev.  J.  Goble  and  wife,  of  the  American  Baptist  Free 
Mission  Society,  arrived  at  Kanagawa.  Mr.  Goble  is  mentioned  in  Com.  Pern  i 
Expedition  fVol.  T.  p.  486^  as  **  one  of  the  marines  named  Goble,  a  religious  niin.'' 
He  joined  the  expedition  with  the  cxpreit*  purpose  of  viewing  Ja]:jan  as  a  raisim- 
field,  and  thus  visited  this  conntry  liO  years  ago.  After  the  return  of  the  expedidas, 
Mr.  ( Juble  continued  his  studies  with  a  view  to  being  sent  out  as  a  mlsRioDary  to  thii 
country,  and  linally  arrivetl  hvtv  as  .statcni  alwve.  He  brought  with  him  a  JapaafeK 
by  the  name  vC  Sentoj'o,  better  knr>wn  by  the  so})riquet  of  ^*  Sam  Piitch,"  a  name  pivwi 
liim  by  the  Niilors  wli<»  b;id  sived  him  from  shipwreck.  This  man,  who  liad  bwa 
entrusted  by<V>ni.  Perry  tu  Mr.  (iobU's  c*are,  united  with  tlie  Baptist  Chun*  in 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  and  awakened  a  hoi>e  in  the  minds  of  Christians  in.  America  thai 
Ixi  woukl  lead  many  of  his  countrymen  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ.  Suffice  it  U 
iay  that  iliis  hoj)e  was  never  realized. 

During  a  perifxl  of  ten  years  the  alx)ve  four  Missions  were  the  only  one*  beeiipj- 
irig  this  field  ;  but  various  clianges  took  place,  in  the  mean  time,  within  tlMi«e -Mil- 
sions  themselvvs: " Mr.  Liggins,  having  beenvordered  to- reborn- Ji<Maaooo.asLmBt ci 
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sickness,  very  relucUntly  left  Nagatoki  on  February  24th,  1860.  In  April  of  the 
same  year  the  Episcopal  Mission  was  re-on forced  by  the  arrival  of  E.  Schmidt,  M.  J). 
He  opened  a  very  successful  work  among  the  natives,  but  was  obliged  to  return  home 
on  account  of  ill  health,  on  November  25th,  1861.  In  1863  Miss  Jeannette  K.  Conov- 
er  (now  Mrs.  Elliot  H.  Thoaison,  of  the  China  Mission)  was  appointed  a  missionary 
teacher  and  went  to  Kanagawa ;  but  owing  to  the  unsettled  and'  insecure  state  of 
things  there,  she  was  shortly  afterwards  obliged  to  retire  to  Shanghai,  her  former 
field  of  labor. 

In  the  spring  of  1866  the  Episcopal  Mission  was  lefl  temporarily  vacant  by  the 
departure  of  Mr.  Williams,  who  had  been  calUd  home  in  order  to  lie  consecrated 
(October  3rd,  1866)  as  Bishop  of  China  and  Japan.  lie  returned  to  China  in  1868, 
making  occasional  visits  to  this  country  in  connection  with  his  work,  but  did  not 
permanently  return  hither  until  186i>,  when  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Osaka.  The 
only  later  re-enforoement  received  by  this  Mission  up  to  1872,  was  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Rev.  A.  R.  Morris  in  1871.    Mr.  Morris  joined  the  Bishop  at  Osaka  in  May. 

Dr.  Hepburn  was  the  only  representative  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Kana- 
gawa until  May,  1863,  when  he  was  joined  by  the  Rev.  D.  Thompson.  By  the  end 
of  1862  (Dec.  29th)  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hepburn  changed  their  residence  permanently  from 
Kanagawa  to  the  neigliboring  and  then  newly  opened  settlement  of  Yokohama.  The 
winter  of  1866-7  Dr.  Hepburn  spent  at  Shanghai,  China,  to  siiperintend  the  printing 
of  the  first  edition  of  his  Dictionary;  and  so  likewise  the  winter  of  1871-2,  to  bring 
out  the  second  edition  of  the-  same  valuable  work.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  period, 
the  Yokoliama  station  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  received  oonsiderablc  re-enforce- 
ment«^  In  1868  the  Kcv.  E.  Comes  and  wife  arrived..  The  Ker.  C.  Oirrothers  and 
wSfe  reached  this  station  in  July,  1869,  but  two  jnontlis  later  removed  to  Tokyo.  Mr. 
TfaonL«vm,  txxi;  removed  to  that  city  before  the  close  of  the  same  year.  Oh  May  23rd, 
1872,  the  Rev.  H.  Loomb  and  wife,  and  on  June  2l8t  of  the  same  year  the  Rev.  E. 
R.  Miller  arrived  at  Yokohama.      .  \ 

•III  1^70  an  accident  occurred  which  caused  the  Presbyterian  Mission  a  serious 
lo*f.  J*^1ncc  the  eatly  part  of  ihat  year  Mr.  Comes  had  lieen  engaged  by  the  Edu- 
eatictnal  Oeportment  as  a  teacher  at  the  Kaisei  Gnkko  in  Tokyo.  Intenduig  to  sjiend 
theiiumraerholiilays.wtth  friends  at  Yokohriuia,  he  and  his  fiimily  took  passage  on 
boanl  a  small  local  steamer,  in  i)reference  to  going  by  land,  on  account  wf .rumors,  of 
dangtu- on  the. roads.  -  When  tlie  stumer- >\as  al>i»ut  to  leave  it3. ^iirharjf ; near  the 
KoreijB:n  Conoessimi,  tiie  boiler  ejcploded,  killing  or  wounding  .a^ largo  number  of  the 
paBKngei9.and.cccw« ..  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Comes  and  a  liUle,&;on  about  twojreoz&.old  were 
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among  those  who  were  instantaneously  killed.  Their  infant  son  of  only  three  monUv 
escaped  with  serious  scalds,  and,  being  the  only  sunrivor  of  the  family,  wag  a  year 
later  gent  to  his  relations  in  America.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conies  were  young  peof^  of 
much  promise,  and  tlieir  sudden  loes  was  deeply  regretted  by  alL  Mr.  ThompiuQ 
eyei^tually  took  Mr.  Corncs'  place  at  the  Kaisei  Oakko,  to  complete  the  rciuaiiiiiig  ax 
months  of  the  latter*s  contract. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Simmons,  of  the  Kefonued  Mission,  resigned  tlieir  commiiriioiis  in 
the  autumn  of  1860.  The  r)octor,  however,  remained  at  Yokohama  as  a  piacticti; 
physician  until  1SS2.  The  Kanagawa  station  of  this  Mission  was  strengthened  hr 
the  Bey.  J.  H.  Ballagh  and  wife  on  Norember  llth,  1861.  Dr.  Brown's  iamUy  M 
been  accompanied  by  Miss  C.  Adriance,  who  came  at  her  own  chai^ges  in  the  hope  of 
beginning  Christian  work  among  natives  of  her  own  sex.  In  doing  this  to  any  on- 
siderablc  degree  she  was  disappointed,  and  subsequently  joined  the  Beformed  Minion 
at  Amoy,  China.  After  a  brief  season  of  useful  labor  there,  she  fell  asleep  in  Jmm 
in  1863,  lamented  by  all  who  knew  her.  Tn  the  summer  of  1863,  Dr.  Brown  and  Mr. 
Ballagh  also  left  Kanagawa  and  settled  at  Yokohama.  The  Nagasaki  station  of  the 
Beformed  Church  remained  occupied  by  Mr.  Verbeck  until  the  spring  of  1809.  The 
Government  at  this  time  desired  him  to  remove  to  Tokyo^  where,  with  temponrr 
intcrmissions,  he  and  his  fiunily  have  since  resided.  With  the  consent  of  the  Minmi 
Board  in  New  Yoric  and  without  severing  his  connection  with  its  Japan  MiasioB,  Mr. 
Verbeck  remained  in  the  flervioe  of  the  old  and  new  Govemmentffy  being  for  hian^ 
and  family  at  his  own  charges,  from  1864  till  1878.  In  the  autumn  of  1879,  Mr. 
Verbeck  rejoined  the  ranks  of  the  Mission  at  Tokyo.  A  few  days  prerioos  to  his 
departure  from  Nagasaki,  on  March  20th,  1869,  the  Bcv.  H.  Stout  and  wife  arrivfd 
there  (March  10th).  With  the  exception  of  such  intemussions  as  are  inddntto 
missionary  lif)s,  they  have  continued  to  occupy  the  Nagasaki  station  of  the  BdbnHd 
Mission  since  that  time.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  (August,  1869),  Miss  Mht 
Kidder,  now  Mrs.  K.  B.  Miller,  joined  this  Mission  at  the  Yokohama  station.  Wm 
Kidder  was  the  first  single  female  missionary  sent  directly  from  the  United  Slates  to 
this  country.  The  Bev.  C.  H.  H.  Wolff  and  wife  joined  the  Mission  in  FelnMy, 
1871,  and  were  separated  from  it  in  1876.  Miss  S.  K.  M.  Heqnembourg  joined  the 
Yokoliama  station  in  1872,  but,  after  two  years  of  service,  was  compelled  hf  iDat^ 
to  relinquish  her  useful  work. 

The  year  1869  witnessed  au  important  eulaigemtut  of  the  work  iii  the  estaUish- 
inent  of  two  new  Missions.  In  January  of  that  year  the  Ber.  Q.  Enaor  and  wift,  of 
the  Church  itiivioo,  «rrive4  at  Kas^siki.     Two  yesrs  later  they  were  joined  by  the 
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JRey.  H.  Biirnside  and  wife.  These  brethren  entered  with  zeal  upuu  their  labors,  and 
did  a  good  pioneer  work  with  lasting  results. 

On  November  SOtli  of  the  same  year,  the  first  missionari^  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  the  Kev.  D.  C.  Greene  and  wife,  arrived  at 
Yokohama.    After  a  brief  sojourn  in  Tokyo  they  removed  to  Kobe  (March,  1870). 

On  March  3rd,  1871,  the  Rer.  O.  II.  Gulick  and  wife,  and  on  December  1st  of 
the  same  year  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Davis  and  wife  joined  the  American  Board's  Mission  at 
the  same  place.  This  station  was  further  re-enforced  in  1872  by  the  arrival  of  J. 
C.  Berry,  M.  D.,  and  wife  on  June  1st  In  May  of  that  year,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gulick 
visited  Kyoto.  The  present  work  in  Kyoto  may  be  regarded  as,  in  an  important 
eense  the  fruit  of  that  visit.  In  the  following  July  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gulick  moved  to 
Osaka,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  Rev.  M.  L.  Gordon,  M.  D.,  and  wife  on  their 
arrival  from  America  on  October  5lh  of  the  same  year.  Thus,  before  the  clofie  of 
the  year  1872,  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.'s  Kobe  and  Osaka  stations  were  well  occupied  and 
the  foundation  laid  for  tlie  extensive  work  which,  under  the  divine  blessing,  wan 
Boon  to  be  develoi)ed  in  tluit  populous  part  of  the  Empire. 

Female  education  had  already  been  successfully  initiated  at  Yokohama  by  Mrd. 
Hepburn  and  Miss  Kidder.  In  1871  this  branch  received  a  very  considerable  en> 
largement  by  the  arrival,  on  June  15th,  of  Mrs.  Marj*  Pruyn  and  her  co-laborers  Mrs. 
L.  II.  Pienon  and  Miss  J.  N.  Crosby.  They  were  sent  out  by  the  Woman's  Union 
Missionary  Society  of  America  for  Heathen  Lands.  TJiis  important  accession  to  the 
missionary  forces  resulted,  in  Octo1)er,  1872,  in  the  establishment  of  tlie  well-known 
"  American  Mission  Home,"  Xo.  212  Bluff,  Yokoliama.  In  ^ptcmbcr,  1872,  Miss 
L.  M.  Guthrie  joined  this  mission.  This  "  Home  "  has  indeed  been  the  happy  home 
and  the  spiritual  birthplace  of  many  of  the  daughters  of  the  land,  and  successfully 
continues  to  carry  on  its  good  work  to  the  present  day. 

This  completes  a  brief  account  of  tho  missionary  Pcr80n;nd  of  the  first  i)eriod  of 
this  history. 

The  eUte  of  the  country  and  people  during  the  early  part  of  the  iieriod  now 
onder  revicif  was  exceedingly  peculiar,  perhaps  unique.  The  situation  of  the  first 
missionaries  was  often  a  trying  one.  AVith  much  that  was  agreeable,  there  was  more 
that  was  perplexing.  Danger,  too,  was  not  infrequently  imminent ;  for  it  was  the 
time  of  attacks  without  cither  provocation  or  warning,  and  of  assassinations  from 
pttriotic  motives.  But  tho^  who' passed  through  these  early  experiences  were 
QiexcUiiUy  helped  in  all  their  peculiar  sito^tions  a&d  perplexities  ao4  44(^ered  firoo 
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all  tlieir  dangers,  so  that  not  a  few  of  them  are  ^Hirmitted  to  be  here  to-day  Uy  IMitj 
in  pei-son  to  the  goodness  of  the  MasttT  who  called  them  to  this  field. 

A  striking  fbatnre  in  all  the  hbtories,  as  well  as  private  accounts  of  those  eark 
times,  is  the  re-iterate<l  mention  of  the  hatred  of  foreigners  and  Christianity  which 
was  prevalent  tliroughont  the  laml.  To  give  a  just  idea  of  this  state  of  things  and 
its  influence  on  mission  work,  it  will  sutiioc  to  quote,  almost  at  random,  a  few  pasaago 
from  written  rei>orts  touching  that  period  :  * 

*'  The  mi^ionaries  soon  found  tliat  they  were  regarded  with  great  .suspicion  aod 
closely  watched,  and  all  intercourse  .with  them  was  conducted  under  strict  surveill- 
ance/' "  Xo  teacher  could  be  obtained  at  Kanagawa  tmtil  March,  I860,  and  then 
only  a  spy  in  the  employment  of  the  Government.  A  pn>iK>sal  to  translate  the 
Scriptures  caused  hw  frig]itene<l  withdrawal."  "The  eflbrts  of  the  misiiionAria 
for  several  years,  owing  to  the  surveillance  exercised  by  the  Lioveninient,  were 
mostly  confined  to  the  acquisition  of  the  language." — Mr.  Verbeck,  in  an  old  letter  lo 
Mr.  Stout  on  the  same  subject,  sayr  :—*•  We  found  the  natives  not  at  all  accesuble 
touching  religious  matters.  AVhcn  sucli  a  subject  was  mooted  in  the  pre^noe  of  a 
Japanese,  his  hand  would,  almost  involuntarily,  be  applied  to  his  throat,  to  indicate  the 
extreme  perilousness  of  such  a  topic.  If  on  such  an  occasion  more  than  one  happened 
lo  be  present,  the  natural  shyness  of  these  pwple  became,  if  possible,  still  moie 
apparent  j  for  you  will  ronicmbcr  that  there  was  then  little  confidence  between  man 
and  man,  chieny  owing  to  the  abominable  system  of  secret  espionage,  which  we  foani 
in  full  swing  when  we  first  arrived  and,  indeed,  .for  sevenil  years  after.  It  w« 
evident  tliat  before  we  could  hoi>e  to  do  anything  in  our  appropriate  work,  two 
things  liad  to  Ixj  accomplishc<l :  wc  had  to  gain  the  general  wuHdence  of  the  peuple, 

*  In  the  autumn  of  1882,  tiie  author  rfciuei'tid  members  of  thoeeveral  mis^onary  bodleaia  Japn 
to  supply  him  with  a  historical  sketch  of  their  respective  Sklissiona,  in  order  to  hav^  placad  at  Ut 
disposal  the  matedals  requisite,  for  the  cimpilutiun  of  tliis  general  historjr.  Most  of  the  qi»otatiaBS 
(unleaa  otherwise  distinguished)  and  the  hulk  of  the  matter  in  this  paper  are  taken  from  ♦!»— i  h» 
torical  sketches.  In  many  iMssoges  the  phraseolog}'  of  the  original  sketches  baa  been  retained ;  brt 
it  was  not  found  practicable  to  matk  eveiy  word  and  aentenee  thuis  «uplby»d.  This  not*  wiD,  ts 
some  extent,  explain  the  alm&»t  unuvQ;d,ablc  want.of  homogeneity  apparent  in  the  vtyle  and  tomi- 
uology  of  the  different  parts  of  this  hibtor}-.  The  several  sketches,  too,  diflei«d  widely  i&  nganlto 
comprehensivenctsa  uud  minuU^Bets  of  dctai!.  The.<e  diffcrencos  will  naturally  be  notic«itl»lethzoasfc- 
out  the  history  ;  for  thq  antlior,  except,  in  a  few  instances,  did  not  consider  that  he  was  called  spoa 
or  jnititied  to  go  b<^yond  the  nources  submitti-d  for  his  use.  The  above  remarks  apply  jMxfkaiakj 
to  the  hitek*  ^'ifibd'  uf  this  iistory.  The'  author  wishes  here  to  acknowledge  hii  gre»t'  «bigM2«^4i 
tkewri«M«of<4ht>Mtienc(4  sketches  6f^ the  sevt»aVMiMio&i.  .•*'--.■. 
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and  we  had  to  UAStcr  the  native  tongue.  As  to  the  tirat,  bv  the  most  knowing  uikI 
suspicious,  we  were  regarded  as  persons  who  had  come  to  seduce  the  masses  of  the 
people  from  their  lojalty  to  the  ^God-country '  and  corrupt  their  morals  generally. 
These  gross  misconceptions  it  was  our  duty  to  endeavor  to  dispel  from  their  minds 
by  invariable  kindness  and  generosity,  by  showing  them  that  we  had  come  to  do 
them  good  only  and  on  all  occasions  of  our  intercourse  with  them,  whether  we  met  in 
friendship,  on  business,  on  duty,  or  otherwise, — a  very  simple  Christian  duty, 
indeed  As  to  the  other  essential  prerequisite  to  a  successful  work,  the  acquisition  of 
the  language,  we  were*  in  many  respects  not  favorably  situated  and  our  progress  was 
correspondingly  slow."  A  comparatively  late  report  makes  mention  of  "  communities 
which,  luatil  quite  recently,  regarded  Christianity  with  feelings  of  intense  hatred  and 
fear."  And  statements  like  the  following  are  common  in  accounts  of  those  times : — 
*'  The  missionaries  shared  with  the  other  foreign  residents  in  the  alarms  incident  to  a 
disturbed  state  of  the  country,  and  were  sometimes  exposed  to  insult  and  even  to 
assault"—"  The  samwni  were  intensely  hostile." — "  The  swaggering  aomtirat,  armed 
with  two  swords,  cast  many  a  scowling  look  at  the  hated  foreigners,  whom  they  would 
ghidly  have  exi)elled  fVom  their  sacred  soil." 

Writes  Mr.  Adams  (History  of  Japan,  VoL  IL  p.  150,  note) :  "  I  went  up  to  Yedo 
for  the  first  time  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1868,  in  the  gunboat  *Snap,'  Lieut.  Gurdon, 
with  Mr.  Satow  and  Mr.  Wirgman,  and  in  the  coui-se  of  a  long  walk  through  the 
city,  where  wc  were  almost  the  only  foreignern,  wc  met  a  number  of  these  rollicking 
blades,  with  one  very  long  sword,  whose  rowdy  demeanor  and  angry  scowl  made  us 
glad  that  we  had  taken  our  revolvers  with  us  and  were  accompanied  by  a  guard, 
though  only  of  natives."  In  1869  the  "jo-i-ka  "  (barbarian-expellers)  rage  was  at  its 
height.  In  the  summer  of  that  year,  having  betn  shut  up  for  many  days  in  liis 
house  at  Kaiaeijo  and  i3eeling  an  absolute  want  of  air  and  exercise,  Mr.  Verheck  at  kst 
ventured  out  with  two  young  pupils  of  his ;  these  being  sanntrai  themselves,  jof  course 
liad  their  swords  jauntily  stuck  in  their  belts. ;  But  he  was  advised  by  native  friends 
to  call  out  four  armed  guards  besides  to  acoptnpany  him,  instead  of  tlic  two  usually, 
allotted  at  that  time  to  a  foreigner  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  city  and  on  the  road 
to  Qji  he  met  a  number  of  the  "  rollicking  blades  "described  by  Mr.  Adams,  -ani^  w'asi 
decidedly  conscious  of  relief  when  he  vais  safely  home  again.  

As  kite  as  1869  one  rei>ort  sets  forth  that  "  the  Goveruiiient  was  at  tliat  time 
confessedly  liostile  to  Christianity. .  Not  long- before,  itiany  hundreds  of  K.  C.  Chris- 
tians had  been  torn- from  their  homes  near  Nagasaki  and  were  then  closely  confined. 
in-prisoAs4k  different  part*  oCtH«  oouatoy.'i  -And  afr-ft-etHW^h -later  drftej  ^  ^hefrnn- 
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quirj  was  made  of  the  Governor  of  Kobe  whether  a  native  bookseller  would  be 
permitted  to  sell  the  EiigUsIi  Bible,  tlic  reply  was  given,  that  any  Japanese  lioolueller 
who  sold  a  Bible,  knowing  it  to  be  a  Bible,  would  have  to  go  to  prison." 

Similar  ijassages  might  be  multiplied,  but  the  above  will  Boffice  to  show  what 
formidable  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome.  To  the  very  end  of  the  {leriod  under 
review,  the  expulsion  of  tlie  "  outside  barbarians"  continued  to  be  tlie  favorite  theme 
of  ambitious  patriots.  It  was  a  powerful  element  in  the  movements  which  issued  in 
bringing  about  the  Kestoration  in  1868,  and  remained  one  of  the  expressed  motives 
of  the  early  policy  of  the  new  Government. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  bitter  feelings  just  described  were  chiefly 
conspicuous  among  the  higher  and  official  classes*  The  common  people  in  town  and 
country  hardly  ever  showed  this  animosity.  The  middle  and  lower  classes  legaided 
Christianity  with  fear  rather  than  hatred.  Yet  the  early  missionaries  hardly  ever 
witnessed,  what  used  to  be  so  common  in  China,  the  frightened  running  away  and 
hiding  of  women  and  children  at  the  mere  approach  of  a  foreigner.  But  the  fear  of 
Christianity  was  doubtless  very  widt><  spread  and  deep-seated.  The  chief  cause  of  thii 
must  be  sought  in  traditions  of  the  sore  calamities  with  which  the  oonntiy  was  visited 
subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  Christiani^  three  oenturies  ago,  bat  mors  partiGQ- 
hurly  in  the  unrelaxed  maintenance,  on  the  part  of  the  anthorities,  of  the  old  edict 
against  the  "  evil  sect,  called  Christians."  Not  only  was  this  severe  decree  to  be  seen 
on  all  the  bnlletin-boards  throughout  the  country  until  the  fall  of  the  Shoyimalef  but 
the  New  Government  re-enacted  it  and  endeavored  in  part  to  enforce  it  by  peiseon- 
ting  native  Cliristians.  Soon  aAer  the  Restoration,  the  standing  laws  of  the  fiinner 
Government,  wliich  were  pasted  on  boards  in  certain  conspicuous  places  in  every  ttfvi 
and  village,  were  removed,  in  order  to  be  replaced  by  those  of  the  new  Imperiil 
Government.    Among  the  new  enactments  was  the  following  :-- 

'^  The  evil  sect  called  Christians  is  strictly  prohibited.  Suspected  peraons  shooU 
fje  reported  to  the  proper  officers,  and  rewards  will  be  given."  The  lepresentativci 
of  the  several  Treaty  Powers  repeatedly  brought  the  subjects  of  the  edict  and  the 
persecutions  before  the  Government  and  made  protest  against  Uiem,  but  for  the  tine 
being  with  little  avail.  The  ground  taken  by  the  native  authorities  was  that  thew 
were  matters  of  internal  policy,  with  which  foreign  diplomats  had  no  right  to  inter* 
fere. 

The  following  sad  story  shows  what  uativu  CJui&tians  had  to  endure  in  j 
purts  of  Japan  as  late  as  1871  :^Mr.  O.  H.  Gulick,  while  at  Kobe,  hmi  s 
tom^y  X^*  Op^q'^  tescbcr,  called  Ichi^wa  Ycinosukc.    In  the  sprisg  of  t^ 
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TAar  named,  this  man  and  his  wife  were  **  arrested  at  dead  of  night  and  thrown  into 
priwn.  lie  had  for  some  time  been  an  earnest  student  of  the  Bible,  and  had  expres- 
sed the  desire  to  receive  baptism,  but  had  not  been  baptised.  His  wife  was  not  then 
regarded  as  a  Christian.  £Tery  efibrt  was  made  to  Hecure  his  release ;  but  neithei 
the  private  reciacstd  of  the  mLssionaries,  nor  the  kindlj  offices  of  the  American  Con- 
sul, nor  eyen  those  of  the  American  Minister  availed  anything.  Even  his  place  of 
confinement  was  not  known  at  the  time.  It  was  at  length  learned  that  he  had  been 
confined  in  Kyoto  and  that  he  died  on  Nov.  26th,  1872.  His  wife  was  shortly  after- 
wards roleased.    She  is  now  a  member  of  the  Reinanzaka  Church  in  Tokyo." 

It  is  supposetl  by  many  that  the  people's  fear  and  hatred  of  Christianity  were 
confined,  as  their  object,  to  Roman  Catholicism.     Probably  such  came  to  be  the  case 
at  a  later  date ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  so  during  the  earlier  years.    The  more  intel- 
ligent and  official  classes  soon  discovered,  perhaps  partly  by  familiar  intercourse  with 
Protestant  missionaries,  that,  politically,  Protestantism  was  less  to  be  feared  than 
either  the  Roman  or  the  Greek  religion.    The  significance  of  the  anti-Roman  excite- 
ment which  latterly  moved  the  whole  of  tho  newly  created  German  Empire  and 
eventually  took  form  in  the  so-called  "  Falk  Laws,"  was  not  unappreciated  by  leading 
men  here.    A  certain  man  in  authority  probably  expressed  the  sentiment  of  many  of 
his  class,  when  he  was  heard  to  say  :  "  I  like  the  Protestants  better  than  the  Roman-   . 
ists ;  not  that  I  have  examine<l  their  doctrines ;  but  Protestant  missionaries  don'1 
look  and  act  as  if  they  were  going  to  swallow  us  up,  country  and  all."    But  the 
Buddhists,  as  late  as  the  year  of  the  Revolution,  made  no  such  distinctions  in  favoi 
of  Protestantism.    Mr.  Adams  in  his  History  of  Japan  (Vol.  H.  p.  144}  notices  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  ''  Tales  of  Nagasaki :    The  Story  of  the  Evil  Doctrme."    It  is  the 
work  of  some  Buddhist  priests  published  in  1868,  translated  into  English  by  Mr. 
Aston  of  the  British  Civil  ^rvice.    In  this  pamphlet,  which  also  appeared  in 
"  Good  Newsj"  New  York,  1858,  the  two  religions  are  compared  and  Protestantism 
lield  up  to  execration  quite  as  much  as  Romanism.    The  authors  say :  ^  Compared 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  this  (Protestantism)  is  a  very  cunning  doctrine 
indeed ;  although  they  try  to  make  out  that  there  is  nothing  abominable  in  it,  they 
are  really  foxes  of  t)ie  same  liole,  and  it  is  really  more  injurions  than  the  Roman 
C:atho1ic  Doctrine.''     "  The  Jesus  Doctrine  and  the  Doctrine  of  the  T^rd  of  Heaven 
(Protestantism  and  Catholicism)  are  the  same  in  origin  and  merely  branches  of  one 
tree."    "The  Roman  Catholic  religion  proselytizes  from  the  middle  down  to  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  inhabitants.    Tlie  Protestant  religion  chiefly  proselytizes  thorto 
of  higher  position  rather  tluin  those  of  the  middle  clasg."    In  the  same  pamphlet  Mr. 
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ami  Mrs.  Vcrl>ork  are  mentioned  in  this  wise :  **  Ah  the  Koinan  Catholic  relijfion 
had  s[ia'a<l  so  widely,  it  k'iiooved  tluwe  of  the  l*i*< »testant  l>ocirine  to  take  t>ieir 
Dieasui-es  to  increase  the  circle  of  their  sect  also.  A  i>erson  called  Maria,  wife  of  one 
Verbeck,  a  priest  of  Jcj^iis,  left  Jier  child  at  the  breast  and  went  to  Oiina  in  a  Meamer. 
She  went  as  far  as  Sliangluii  and  Ilong  Kong  for  the  puqKiee  of  getting  priests  pwitl- 
ing  there  to  come  with  lier  to  Japan." 

Having  made  reference  to  i)olitical  matters,  it  may  not  lie  out  of  place  here  to 
mention  that  this  period  wan  throughout  one  of  intense  iMlitical  exciteineut  and 
commotion,  since  it  embraceil  the  closim,'  years  of  the  old  rCgime,  during  which 
the  Revolution  of  180S  was  contrived  and  iinally  achieved,  as  well  as  the  early  year* 
under  the  restored  Imperial  rule.  The  state  of  aflairs,  on  the  whole,  was  not  vcrr 
unlike  what  luis  U'cn  witnessed  in  great  revolutionary  eras  in  other  lands;  it  couU 
not  well  be  favorable  to  tlie  quiet  and  peaceable  work  of  evangelization.  Yet,  on  the 
other  liaud,  the  general  breaking  loose  from  ancestral  traditions  and  the  very  subver 
sion  of  the  old  foundations  of  society,  prepared  this  naturally  reci»ptive  iMX^Ie  in  a 
remarkable  way  for  the  introduction  of  the  Gosi)el. 

As  regaixls  the  religious  and  monil  situation,  tlie  missionaries  found  the  mindiof 
this  i>eople  exclusively  under  the  sway  of  Buddhism  and  Confuciani^iui.  Shintoisu 
exert^tl  little  or  no  religious  influence.  Among  certain  cla««5es  a  good  deal  of  a  kind 
of  agnostic  skepticism  prevailed.  There  was  little  in  the  outward  pniotiee  of  Japan- 
ese paganism  that  would  shm'k  a  foreigner  by  its  cnieliy  or  atrLK.'i!y, — nothing,  for 
instance,  at  all  to  1k»  compared  to  the  Indian  Suttee  or  the  rites  of  Juggernaut.  Mow 
than  by  disagreeable  peculiarities  of  the  prevailing  idolatries,  were  new  comenstnick 
with  the  gross  immorality  of  the  people.  In  certain  dii^ections  the  most  astoondii^ 
moral  callousness  and  blindness  were  evinced.  TIic  general  moral  d^;enenicy  of  the 
people  manifested  itself  most  conspicuously  in  two  features:  in  the  absence  of  tnitli- 
fulness,  together  with  the  presence  of  all  its  obnoxious  contraries?,  and  in  a  genenl 
ignorance  of  the  commonest  etliics  concerning  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  with  perhip* 
the  one  exception  tliat  a  wife  should  }>e  faithful  to  her  husband.  With  reference  to 
this  general  subject,  many  (uiinful  and  (iisgusting  siK^ctai'les  were  nnavoidaMy  wit- 
nessed by  many  of  the  older  missionaries,  in  town  and  i-ountry,  in  the  shops  and  bf 
the  wayside,  (.hi  the  other  Imnd,  amid  the  general  wn'ck  of  morals,  many  pleasing 
remains  of  tlu*  original  divine  workmanship  were  aim*  met  with.  Among  the*  nay 
Ik?  menii(>ne<l  many  instauivs  of  warm  family  at)iH.'tion,  of  genuine  kindnesn,  and  of 
R-al  sympathy,  lionosty.  and  faithfulness,  the  genend  i>eaceablenes!^  of  tlie  comuMin 
people,  ami   the  iM»]it(iu*>s  and  suavity  of  the  manners  of  the  i>eople.  down  to  ibe 
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Looking  at  idolatry  aud  iramorality  in  the  light  of  oL^lacles  to  the  reception  and 
spread  of  Christianity  in  Japan,  it  is  pi-obably  quite  srife  to  «:iy  that  the  latter  will 
prove  to  be  the  more  tenacious  and  formidable  of  the  two. 

Nothing  has  so  far  been  said  of  the  involuntary  confinement  of  the  missionaries  in 
their  work  to  the  few  open  ports.  This  hindrance  was  less  keenly  felt  in  the  early  years 
than  it  is  now ;  for  without  n  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language,  without  qualified  native 
lielpers,  and  without  books,  Bibles,  and  tracts  to  distribute,  extensive  country  work  was 
not  practicable  even  if  the  country  had  otherwise  been  accessible.  However,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  period,  the  want  of  lil)erty  in  this  respect  was  felt  to  be  a  serious 
tiisadvantage. 

I  n  presence  of  the  circumstances  now  described,  the  important  questions  arise:  ^Vhat 
C3uld  missionaries  do  for  the  furtherance  of  the  work  they  had  been  Commissioned  to 
accomplish  ?  What  real  missionary  work  could  they  do  ?  Had  it  not  been  premature  to 
send  t  hem  out  so  early  ?  Such  questions  did  come  before  Boards  and  Churches  in  America 
soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  early  missions.  It  seems  that,  in  at  least  one  section  of 
the  C  hristian  community  in  the  United  States,  serions  doubts  were  at  one  tinle  enter- 
tained as  to  the  expediency  of  having  sent  missionaries  to  a  but  partially  opened  country. 
Tliese  doubts  made  themselves  heard  in  public  and  called  forth  an  excellent  letter  from 
a  returned  missionary,  the  Rev.  J.  Lig^ns.  In  replying  to-day  to  the  question, — what 
could  missionaries  do  in  those  early  times?— I  cannot  do  better  than  iiere  insert  Mr. 
Liggins*  carefully  prepared  letter.  It  appeared  originally  in  the  **  .Spirit  of  Missions," 
New  York ;  then  in  the  "  News  of  the  Churches  and  Journal  of  Missions,"  August,  18CI. 
It  is  a  special  merit  of  Mr.  Liggins'  letter  that  it  was  written  soon  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  missions,  and  is  therefore  uninfluenced  by  later  events  and  aspects  of 
their  work. 

Mr.  Liggins*  LKTrmi. 

"  As  some  persons,  because  Jajmn.  is  not  opan  to  missionary  labours  to  the  extent, 
they  wish  it  was;  speak  as  if  it  were  not  oi)ened  at  all}  it  seems  necessary  to  state  wliat 
miffiionaries  can  do  at  the  present  time  in  that  country* 

*'  1.  They  can  procure  native  books  and  native  teachers,  by  which  to  acquire  the 
language,  and  of  course  the  r.cquisition  of  the  language  is,  during  the  firet  few  years,  a 
principal  imrt  of  their  duty. 

"  2.  They  can,  as  they  are  able,  prepare  philological  works,  to  enable  subsequent 
missionaries  and  others  to  acquire  iho  language  with  much  less  Lihour  and  in  much  less 
lime  than  they  thenwelves  have  to  give  to  it,  and  each,  in  the  course  of  »  few  years, 
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may  make  liU  contribution  towards  a  complete  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the 
Japanese  language. 

*^  3.  Tliey  can  furnish  the  Japanese,  who  are  anxions  to  learn  English,  with  suiiabie 
})Ooks  in  that  languoj^e,  an<l  thus  greatly  facilitate  social  and  friendly  intercoiirae 
between  the  two  races. 

^'  4.  They  can  disj^ose  by  sale  of  a  large  number  of  the  hbtorical.  gecgniphical.  and 
scientific  works  prepared  by  the  Protestant  missionaries  In  China. 

"  Faithful  histories  of  Ciiristian  countries  tend  to  disarm  pr^adkie,  and  to  recom- 
mend the  religion  of  the  Bible ;  while  works  on  true  science  are  very  useful  in  a  conntrr 
where  astrology,  geomancy,  and  many  false  teachings  on  scientific  suljeets  geneimlly}  an 
so  interwoven  with  their  religious  beliefs. 

"  5.  They  can  sell  the  Scriptures,  and  religious  books  and  tracts,  in  tlia  C'hineie 
language^  and  thus  engage  in  direct  missionary  work.  As  books  in  this  language  are 
understood  by  every  educated  Japanese,  and  osthesaleofthemispioridedfor  by  aa 
article  of  the  treaty,  we  have  here  a  very  available  means  of  at  onot  conveying  viligioiii 
truth  to  tlie  minds  of  the  Japanese. 

**  6.  Tliey  can,  by  their  Christian  work  and  convemtion,  by  acts  of  benerolenoi  to 
the  poor  and  afflicted,  and  by  kindness  and  courtesy  to  all,  weaken  and  dispel  the  pciqa- 
dices  against  them,  and  convince  the  observant  Japanese  that  true  Chriatiamty  is  aoae- 
thing  very  diflferent  from  wluit  intriguing  Jesuits  ol  former  dajrs,  and  unprineipM 
traders  and  profane  sailors  of  the  present  day,  would  lead  them  to  think  it  is. 

'^  Living  epistUs  of  Christianity  are  as  much  needed  in  Japan  as  written  ones;  and  it 
woukl  be  very  sad  if  either  were  withheld  through  a  mistaken  idea  that  Japan  *  is  not 
open  to  missionary  labor.' 

"Just  after  the  signing  of  the  Treatler,  the  statement  of  some  was,-**  Japan  is  fallj 
opened  to  the  spread  of  Christianity.'  This  the  writer  opposed  at  the  time  as  coutnuy 
to  the  facts  of  the  case ;  and  he  has  now  endeavored  to  show  that  it  is  equally  enoDeoiB 
to  assert,  as  some  do,  that  it  is  not  opened  at  all.  What  the  writer  has  said  on  tiM 
subject  is  not  the  result  of  hearsay,  or  of  a  flying  visit  to  Japan,  bat  of  an  experience  ia 
the  work  during  the  ten  months  that  he  resided  in  the  country.  This  ezperiewe 
convinces  him,  that  if  missionaries  faithfully  embrace  the  openings  which  there  are 
already,  others  will  speedily  be  made ;  and  the  time  will  soon  come  when  it  may  he  M 
with  truth,  *  Japan  is  Ailly  opened  to  the  spread  of  Christianity.' 

^<  But  perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  *  Is  It  not  still  a  law  that  a  native  who  profsoa 
Christianity  shall  be  p  it  to  death  ?'  To  this  an  affirmative  answer  mnst  he  giren :  Ua 
it  should  be  remembered  that  another  law  was  passed  at  the  same  time;  wbMl  Mmi 
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ttal  aiiT  Japanese  who  retarned  to  hu  native  coantrj,  after  having  been  for  any  cause 
whatever,  in  any  foreign  ooantry,  should  be  put  to  death.  As  this  hitter  law,  though 
unrepealed,  is  not  executed,  so  it  is  believed  that  the  law  against  professing  Christianity 
will  in  like  manner  not  be  enforced: 

**  In  conversing  with  Mr.  Harris,  the  United  States'  Minister  at  Yedo,  on  this 
sabject,  he  stated  that  he  had  used  every  endeavour  to  have  this  obnoxious  law  repealed, 
but  without  success ;  a  principal  reason  being  that  the  Government  feared  that  it  would 
form  a  pretext  for  the  old  conservative  party  to  overthrow  the  government,  and  again 
get  into  power. 

*^*1  d6  not  believe,'  said  Mr.  Harris,  '  after  all  that  the  other  Foreign  Ministers 
and  myself  have  said  on  the  subject,  that  this  law  will  ever  be  enforced ;  but  if  it 
should  be,  even  in  a  single  instance,  there  will  come  such  an  earnest  protest  from 
myself  and  the  Representatives  of  the  other  Western  Powers,  that  there  will  not  likely 
be  a  repetition  of  it.' 

'*  The  non-repeal  of  this  law,  therefore,  while  it  is  a  matter  of  regret,  is  neverthe- 
less not  to  be  adduced  as  a  proof  that  Japan  is  still  closed  to  missionary  effort,  but 
only  as  a  reason  for  a  prudent  course  of  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries 

"  Hoping  that  the  Foreign  Committee,  the  Board  of  Missions  and  the  Church 
generally  will  continue  to  give  a  generous  support  to  the  Mission  in  Japan,  I  remain, 
reverend  and  dear  brother,  faithfully  yours  in  the  Lord." 

Thus  Mr.  Liggins  wrote  in  ISpl.  As,  however,  with  the  lapse  of  years,  native 
prejudices  and  fears  gradually  subsided,  the  sphere  of  the  missionaries'  opportunities 
was  much  enlarged,  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period.  Several  of  the 
missionaries  had  been  engaged  as  instructors  in  the  public  schools ;  students  could  be 
induced  to  live  at  the  homes  of  the  missionaries ;  schools  established  and  conducted 
on  a  Christian  basis,  could  be  opened  ;  Bible-classes  could  be  formed,  and  even  strictly 
religious  meetings,  more  or  less  well  attended,  held  at  the  houses  of  missionaries  and 
private  individuals ;  and  the  people  generally  came  to  be  in  a  great  measure  acces- 
sible with  relation  to  various  directly  evangelistic  cfibrts. 

But,  in  coming  now  to  an  enumeration  of  the  actual  results  of  the  labor  of  tlie 
first  misaonary  period  we  are  met,  at  the  outset,  with  a  peculiar  difficulty ;  for  the 
first  i>oint  to  be  stated,  though  of  paramount  importance,  cannot  be  either  accurately 
measured  or  expressed  in  precise  terms,  because  it  is  of  an  entirely  moral  nature.  It 
is  this:— 

1.  The  Protestant  Missionaries,  as  a  body,  had  gained  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  people.    That  the  people's  minds  had  become  generally  liberalized,  that  their 
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prejudices  had  been  removed,  and  that  their  cxoesBive  timidity  had  given  place  to  a 
desire  to  associate  with  foreigners,  were  results  to  the  production  of  which  manj  non* 
missionary  fiictors  had  co-operated.  But  this  gaining  of  the  people's  confidence  wic 
a  consequence,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  of  the  patient  labor,  the  Christian  cliantcto' 
and  conduct,  and  the  teaching  of  the  miissionaries  themselves.  This,  too,  was  the 
case,  to  a  lai^ge  extent,  with  reference  to  the  measure  of  confidence  and  liberty  wbick 
the  Government  had,  in  latter  years,  accorded  to  Protestant  mifiwionaries  in  their 
labors  among  the  people  in  town  and  country.  To  gain  the  confidence  of  the  people 
and  the  authorities  was  the  task  to  be  performed  before  any  further  progre«,  except 
in  merely  literary  pursuits,  could  be  hoped  for.  If  missions  had  been  introduced  into 
tliis  country  five  or  ten  years  later  than  they  were,  the  first  laborers  then  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  beginning  to  enter  the  smaU  end  of 
the  wedge  at  this  very  point 

2.  The  people  no  longer  regarded  Christianity  with  the  horror  and  aversioa  c^ 
former  years,  but  rather  with  more  or  less  of  respect  and  interest  Among  certaia 
classes  even  a  spirit  of  inquiry  had  been  awakened.  This  change  followed  in  dose 
connection  witli  the  first  point  stated,  if  not  in  natural  sequence  of  it,  the  nature  of 
(luistianity  being  naturally  identified  by  the  Japanese  with  the  character  and  Ktcj 
of  those  who  had  come  to  bear  it  to  them. 

3.  Many  thousands  of  volumes  of  Chinese  Bibles  and  other  Christian  litcratore 
had  been  circulated.  These  were  mostly  obtained  from  the  Presbyterian  and  the 
Ix)udon  Mission  Presses  at  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong.  The  faithful  anthors  of  this 
literature  were  little  aware  that,  while  working  for  the  salvation  of  China,  they  hid 
been,  as  it  were,  writing  with  a  double-pointed  pen  and  working  for  Japan  as  welL 
They  had  unwittingly  been  doing  a  work  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  was  to 
be  twice  blessed.  The  sale  of  these  books  was  very  suitable  employment  for  begin- 
ners, since  it  could  be  done  without  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  language.  At 
Nagasaki,  on  one  occasion,  a  shipment  of  four  large  cases  of  these  books  was  purchas- 
ed and  paid  for,  in  bulk,  as  it  arrived.  At  Yokohama,  and  later  in  Tokyo  also,  the 
demand  for  Chinese  Christian  literature  was  so  great  that  Mr.  Carrothen,  of  the 
Presbyterian  Mission,  found  it  expedient  to  establish  a  Book  Depository  in  the  btier 
place.  Several  agencies  for  the  sale  of  those  books  had  also  been  established  at  other 
places.  Among  the  books  in  great  demand  from  the  first  and  eminently  nseftil,  Dr^ 
Martin's  "  Evidences  of  Christianity  "  deserves  special  notice. 

4.  The  Japanese  language  had  been  diligently  studied  and  to  a  good  extent 
mactercd,  so  as  to  enable  the  missionaries  to  converse  freely  with  the  natives^  hoU 
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BIble-clasees,  teach  and  preach  as  occasion  ofierod,  and  undertake  translations  and  the 
prodaction  of  a  Christian  literature. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  the  study  of  the  language  was,  in  those  early 
years,  a  work  very  different  from  what  it  is  now.  It  was  largely  a  labor  of  exploration 
and  discovery,  unassisted  by  the  many  guides  and  helps  the  student  of  to-day  finds  him- 
•elf  supplied  with. 

5.  Much  useful  literary  work  had  been  done.  The  writer  regrets  not  having  at 
hand  all  the  data  for  this  department.  He  can,  thorefure»  give  the  most  important 
productions  only. 

Mr.  IJggins,  during  his  brief  sojourn  of  only  ten  months  at  Nagasaki,  prepar&d 
and  published  a  useful  little  book,  entitled  "One  Tiiousand  Familiar  Phrases  in 
English  and  Romanized  Jafianese.'*  It  was  the  translation  of  a  similar  work  in  Chinese. 
A  few  copies  of  the  second  edition,  New  York,  1867,  are  ext.uit. 

In  1863,  Dr.  S.  R.  Brown  puhlished  a  similar  work,  with  the  kina  writing  sup- 
plietl ;  and  subsequently  his  "  Mastery  System."  Both  of  these  books  have  been  exten- 
ftively  used  by  beginners,  native  as  well  as  foreign. 

The  year  1867  witnessed  the  publication  of  by  far  the  most  important  literary 
production  of  the  missionary  body,  Dr.  J.  C.  Hepburn's  '*  Japanese-English  and  English- 
Japanese  Dictionary."  It  was  the  result  of  years  of  persevering  and  scholarly  labor. 
The  first  edition  was  soon  exhausted,  and  in  1872  the  antlior  brought  out  the  second 
edition,  whu:h  is  now  in  every  Japanese  student's  iiands.  In  order  to  render  the 
Dictionary  more  portable  and  convenient  in  size,  Dr.  Hepburn  aljfo  i»*s;ial  an  abrulirod 
Bomanizcd  edition  of  the  same  in  1873. 

In  1867  Dr.  Hepburn  also  published  the  first  religious  tract,  which  was  soon 
followed  by  more,  prepared  by  him  and  others. 

6.  The  translation  of  the  Holy  .Scriptures  was  well  initiated  and  under  way  before 
the  close  of  this  period. 

Of  the  older  translations  of  the  New  Testament,  such  as  those  of  Doctors  Giitzlafli 
Ecttelheim  and  S.  W.  Williams,  it  will  suffice  liere  to  kiv  that  their  early  exlsteuce 
te&tities  to  the  Christian  zeal  and  industry  of  these  worthy  men. 

The  firrt  Book  of  the  New  Tesuimeut  printe;!  in  Japanese  since  the  re-of»ening  of 
the  country  in  1859,  was  the  (xospel  of  Matthew,  tianslatod  by  the  Rev.  J.  Goble,  of  the 
American  Baptist  Mission.    This  was  published  in  1871. 

In  1865  and  1866,  Dr.  S.  R.  Brown  prepared  first  draAs  of  some  portions  of  the 
New  Testament ;  bat  all  his  manuscripts  unfortunately  perished  in  the  fire  of  his  bouse 
in  1867. 
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Dr.  Hepburn  had  already  begun,  if  not  fiuislied,  hu  first  translatum  of  the  Qospek 
of  Mark  and  John,  when,  in  1867,  he,  together  with  Mr.  Ballagh  and  Mr.  ThoBpm, 
undertook  and  finished  a  first  draft  of  the  Gk»pel  of  Matthew.  Earlj  in  1872,  Dr.  S. 
R.  Brown  and  Dr.  Hepburn  commenced  the  revision  of  this  version,  to  prepare  it  iar 
publication.  But  before  it  was  finished,  Dr.  Hepburn  left  Japan  for  the  United  Scaki 
via  Europe.  Mr.  Thompson  subsequently  took  Dr.  Hepburn's  place  in  this  work  aad 
wJtli  Dr.  Brown  carried  it  to  completion.  This  book,  the  Gkxpel  of  Matthew,  ns 
printed  in  the  foUowing^ear  C1873). 

In  the  mean  time,  in  1871,  Dr.  Brown  and  Dr.  Hepliom  had  also  leFised  the  lattR'^ 
translation  of  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  John.  The  first  edition  of  these  two  Boob 
appeared  in  1S72. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  above  saocinct  acoonnt  of  this  work  qoite&ik 
adequately  to  show  the  amount  of  persevering  and  faithful  labor  expended  upon  itbj 
the  translators.  In  the  wide  circulation  the  product  of  their  work  now  enjoys  Ontj 
have  the  best  satisfaction  that  their  labor  has  not  been  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

Other  portions  of  the  New  Testament  were  taken  in  hand,  but  the  farther  progrta^ 
of  this  work  properly  belongs  to  the  next  period.  But  before  the  close  of  1872.  aa 
important  event  took  place  in  connection  with  this  work.  In  order  to  devise  meant  for 
expediting  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  to  call  forth  an  active 
interest  in  it  on  the  part  of  all  the  missionaries  then  in  the  country,  a  Ck>nventu)a  vis 
called,  to  meet  at  Yokohaiiui  on  September  20th.  The  several  members  who  attended 
this  Convention  were  Dr.  J.  C.  Hepburn,  the  Rev.  D.  Thompson,  C.  Carrotherm  H. 
Loomis,  and  E.  R.  Miller,  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  R.  Brown,  aai 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Ballagh,  C.  H.  H.  Wolfl;  and  H.  Stout,  of  the  Reformed  MIsRion;  tkt 
Rev.  D.  C.  Greene,  O.  H.  Gulick,  J.  D.  Davis,  J.  C.  Berry,  M.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  M.L 
Gordon,  M.  D.,  of  the  American  Board's  Miraion ;  and  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Syle,  sctii^ 
consular  chapbin  in  Yokohama.  The  Rev.  H.  Bumside,  of  the  Church  Miwi, 
Nagasaki,  communicated  with  the  Convention.  Upon  invitation  the  Rev.  R.  Ke]ui,of 
tlie  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Mission  of  Shanghai,  sat  with  the  conventioo;  tk» 
Capt.  J.  C.  Watson,  U.  S.  N.,  Dr.  W.  St.  G.  Elliott,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Oriffis,  EUUis  of 
the  Union  Churches  of  Yokohama  and  Yedo  (T5ky6),  and  the  Elder  of  the  Native 
Church,  were  constituted  members  and  sat  with  the  convention.  Mrs.  Prajn,  His 
Crosby,  Mrs.  Pierson,  Miss  Kidder,  and  the  wives  of  the  married  missionaviei  sb^ 
attended. 

The  Convention  adopted  resolutions,  among  others,  to  the  effect  that  the  appoyU- 
ment  of  a  Committee,  to  "  consist  of  one  member  from  each  Mission  desirous  of  09- 
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operating  in  this  work,"  for  the  translation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  into  the  Japane.-f 
hingnage,  be  recommended ;  also  "  tliat  the  American  Pi-otcstant  Episcopal  Mission, 
and  the  English  Chnrch  Mission,  and  P$re  Nicolai  of  the  Greek  Church,  not  being  reprc- 
pented  in  this  Convention,  be  invited  to  co-operate  in  constituting  this  Committee  "  upon 
the  proposed  plan.  "  The  secretaries  of  the  Convention  were  instructed  to  communicate 
with  the  American  Bible  Society  and  the  British  aud  Foreign  Bible  Society,  informing 
them  of  the  action  of  this  Convention  and  transmitting  to  them  a  copy  of  the  above 
resolutions." 

In  accordance  with  this  action  the  "  Yokohama  Translation  Committee,"  as  it  was 
commonly  called,  was  eventually  organized.  Its  first  membere  were  Dr.  S.  R.  Brown  of 
the  Reformed  Mission,  Dr.  J.  C.  Hepburn  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission,  and  Dr.  D.  C. 
Greene  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.'s  Mission.  Afterwards  Dr.  R.  S.  Maclay  of  the  MethodiBt 
Mission,  Dr.  Nathan  Brown  of  the  Baptist  Mission  (during  a  period  of  eighteen  months 
only),  the  Rev.  H.  Bnmside  and  J.  Piper  of  the  Church  Mission,  and  the  Rev.  W.  B, 
Wright  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gof?pel  joined  the  Committee.  The 
commencement  of  the  regular  sessions  of  this  Committee  and  a  full  notice  of  its  valuable 
work,  belong  to  the  following  period. 

The  expense  of  printing  the  first  book  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Gospel  of  Mark, 
was  defrayed  by  Dr.  Elliot,  a  resident  of  Yokohama.  Mr.  J.  Imbric  Miller,  C.  E.,  at 
that  time  in  India,  contributed  the  funds  for  printing  the  Gospel  of  John.  The 
American  Bible  Society,  from  the  commencement  of  the  work  of  Bible  translation,  took 
an  active  interest  in  it,  donating  Chinese  Scriptures,  contributing  tr)wards  the  support  of 
some  of  the  native  assistants,  and  supplying  some  of  the  missionary  societies  with  funds 
**  as  solicited  "  or  "  the  circumstances  required." 

7.  Much  dispensary  work  had  been  done.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Xanagawa, 
besides  his  other  labors,  Dr.  Hepburn  had  opened  a  dispensary,  which  found  favor  with 
the  people,  until  the  authorities  forbade  them  to  go  to  it.  Finally  it  was  found  expedi- 
ent to  close  it.  After  the  Doctor's  removal  to  Yokohama  at  the  close  of  1862,  he  again 
established  a  dispensary  there.  This,  with  brief  temporary  intermissions,  he  continue<l 
till  1878.  Thousands  of  jxior  sufiereri  were  there  relieved  of  their  ailments,  while  their 
spiritual  needs  were  at  the  same  time  attended  to,  in  several  cases,  with  the  happiest 
results.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  benevolent  purpose  in  this  work  also  exerted  a 
powerful  infloence  upon  the  final  removal  of  the  people's  bitter  opposition  to  Christian- 
ity. This  department  received  a  great  extension  in  connection  with  several  of  the 
missions  during  the  following  years. 

8.  Although  the  large  schools  and  seminaries  now  'flourishing  at  the  several 
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stitioDs  sprang  up  somewhat  later,  the  education  of  the  youth  of  both  «XC3  had  nol  hea 
neglected. 

During  her  brief  sojourn  at  Kanagawa,  Mrs.  Hepburn  taught  a  cla  >:  of  tive  little 
boys.  Many  of  the  earlier  misnionaries  had  iudividuab  and  small  clasKs  stadjin; 
English  and  other  branches  at  their  houses,  in  not  a  few  cases  with  very  good  resulti. 
A  number  of  them,  also,  had  from  time  to  time  been  engaged  as  instructors  in  local  and 
Government  schools.  This  latter  was  not,  however,  from  a  strictly  missionary  point  of 
view,  a  profitable  employment  for  missionaries,  and  probably  none  would  have  engaged 
in  it  long,  if  more  direct  missionary  work  had  been  practicable  at  the  time.  In  connec* 
tion  with  this  subject,  the  opening  of  the  Kumamoto  school  in  1872,  though  ooc 
under  any  missionary  society,  deserves  mention.  Capt.  Janes,  a  graduate  of  the  Wot 
Point  Military  Academy  and  for  some  years  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  United  Slats 
of  America,  was  invited  by  the  prince  of  Higo,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church,  to  open  a  school  at  Kumamoto,  the  capital 
of  Higo.  The  historical  sketch  of  the  American  Board's  Mission  makes  mention  of  the 
fruits  of  Capt  Janes*  work,  under  the  head  of  *' Special  Helps,"  in  tlie  following 
terms : — "  The  preparing  of  a  class*  of  young  men  by  Capt.  Janes  in  Kumamoto,  and 
he  breaking  up  of  that  school  just  ki  our  school  in  Kyoto  was  ready  to  receive  them, 
the  consequent  graduation  of  our  fiiat  class  so  much  earlier  than  could  otherwise  have 
been  the  case,  and  the  bringing  of  so  large  a  number  of  young  men  of  marked  ability, 
well  equipped,  earnest,  aud  strong,  into  the  work,  as  evangelists,  pastors,  teachers,  and 
editors,  has  been  a  special  providence  for  which  we  must  he  profoundly  grateful." 

The  first  school  which  ileierves  tlie  name  of  a  distinctly  rainionary  institute  wts 
that  begun  by  Mr.  Carrothers,  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission,  sooo  a/ter  his  arrival  ia 
Tokyo  in  1869.  Its  beginning  was  on  a  small  scale,  but  in  1872  it  had  grown  into  a 
iiseful  institution,  producing  abiding  results. 

Comparatively  more  had  been  done  for  female  education.  In  1867  Mrt>.  fffylwiT" 
began  this  work,  now  grown  to  such  large  prop)rtions,  by  forming  a  little  class  for  girb 
and  boys  at  Yokohama.  She  continued  to  teach  it  until  1870.  In  Tokyo,  too,  Mn 
Carrothers  had  begun  a  small  girls*  school  in  1869,  which  by  the  end  of  1872  had  grava 
into  a  prosperous  institution.  Miss  Kidder,  on  her  arrival  in  1869,  aooomi-^nicd  Dr.S^ 
K.  Brown  and  family  to  Niigata.  Dr.  Brown  had  been  called  tliither  by  the  Edocs- 
tional  Department  as  instructor  in  the  Niigata  school.  On  Miss  Kidder's  return  to 
Yokohama  in  1870,  she  commenced  to  teach  a  small  number  of  girls,  transferred  to  her 
by  Mrs.  Hepburn,  whose  pupils  they  had  been  till  that  time,  and  soon  afterwards  opsocd 
a  girl's  school  under  the  pitronage  of  Mr.  Oye,  the  Governor  of  the  port.    This  sdicol^ 
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before  the  close  of  1872,  numbered  twenty-two  pupils.  These  faithful  beginnings  isooq 
produced  good  fruit  in  the  conversion  of  a  few  of  the  pupils,  and  eventuaUy  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  leading  girl's  schools,  the  "Isaac  Ferris 
Seminary,"  at  Yokohama. 

The  good  work  of  Mrs.  Pruyn  and  the  ladies  of  the  "  American  Mission  Home," 
so  prominent  in  this  department,  lias  already  been  noticed. 

Several  of  our  native  pastors  and  teachers,  as  well  as  a  number  of  Christian 
daughters,  wives  and  mothers  received  their  first  instructions  at  the  houses  of  the 
early  missionaries  and  at  the  several  schools  here  mentioned.  For  these  blessed  fruits 
we  cannot  be  sufficiently  thankful.  But  besides  these,  among  other  happy  results, 
were  the  raising  of  the  standards  of  education  generally,  the  introduction  of  the 
superior  methods  used  in  American  schools,  and  the  elevation  of  women  to  a  vastly 
higher  level  than  had  been  accorded  them  heretofore.  These  various  improvements 
have  made  themselves  felt  throughout  the  country,  in  the  schools  as  well  as  in  society 
generally. 

9.  The  foreign  communities  in  vaiious  parts  of  Japan  had  been  regularly  sui>- 
plied  with  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  all  the  Christian  ordinances.  The 
missionaries  also  were  largely  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  union  and  other 
churches  and  Sunday-schools  among  the  foreign  population.  The  building  of  foreign 
churches  at  the  several  open  ports,  too,  was  much  furthered  by  the  efforts  of  the 
miaiionaries. 

10.  Many  earnest  prayers  and  supplications  for  the  salvation  cf  this  nation  and 
the  divine  blessing  upon  the  means  thereto  had,  during  those  early  years,  been 
offered  up  before  the  throne  of  grace. 

.  An  interesting  incident,  with  relation  to  this,  should  be  specially  noticed  hero. 
It  is  particularly  mentioned,  among  others,  in  the  historical  sketch  of  the  Japan 
Mission  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  in  the  following  terms : — *'  The  commence- 
ment of  the  Society's  Mission  in  Japan  was  closely  connected  with  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  first  Protestant  missionaries  who  entered  the  field,  immediately  after 
the  first  Treaty  Ports  were  opened.  '  Some  of  these  pioneer  brethren,  after  several 
years  of  preparation  for  work  and  patient  waiting  for  openings,  met  in  Yokahama,  at 
the  beginning  of  18C6,  for  united  prayer,  and  in  view  of  their  special  circumstances, 
agreed  to  invite  the  Lord's  people  in  other  lands  to  make  special  and  earnest  prayer 
for  Japan.  The  address  they  issued  was  publislied  in  the  C.  M.  Intelligencer 
for  June. of  that  year,  and  was  the  means  of  creating  much  interest  in  Japan 
amongst  the  friends  of  the  Society.     Not   only  was  the  call  to  prayer  heartily 
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responded  to  by  manj,  bat  within  a  year  an  anonymous  donation  of  £4,000,  to  fona 
the  nucleus  of  a  Special  Fund  for  Japan,  was  received.  A  year  later,  He  who  had 
given  the  means  gave  the  Society  its  first  'Japan  missionary — the  Rev.  G.  Eosor— 
who  was  designated  to  the  work  as  the  first  Protestant  miasioniu'y  from  Christiaa 
England  to  Japan." 

The  address  thus  referred  to  was  prepared  and  circulated  seventeen  yean  ago,  it 
the  middle  of  the  period  now  under  consideration.  It  sets  forth,  with  much  detail 
the  state  of  the  country  and  the  condition  of  the  work  at  that  time.  This  gives  tW 
address  a  permanent  value  and  a  daim  to  be  inserted  here. 

''  Yokohama,  Japan,  14th  Jan.,  186(1 
''Brethren  in  Christ: 

*'  A  little  company  of  believers  of  several  naticnalities  residing  here,  have  ftr 
the  last  seven  days  been  observing  the  concert  for  prayer  with  you  of  other  landi. 
and  whilst  assembled  this  evening  to  supplicate  the  throne  of  grace  in  behalf  of  thii 
heathen  nation,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  appoint  a  conunittcc  to  isnoe  an  ad- 
(Ircis  to  God  s  people  throughout  the  world,  asking  their  prayers  in  a  icpecial  manner 
for  Japan. 

''  In  order  that  the  ground  of  this  request  may  be  better  understood,  permit  b 
succinctly  to  state  the  circumstances  in  which  we  find  ourselves  here  at  the  present 
time.  There  arc  now  Protestant  missionaries  reprerenting  three  or  four  branches  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  this  country.  Two  of  these  are  at  Nagasaki  and  the  remais- 
der  at  this  port     Most  of  these  have  been  here  since  1859,  or  more  than  six  yean. 

They  see  marked  changes  in  many  things  since  their  arrival. 

**  At  first  the  prejudice  and  suspicion  of  the  rulers  of  the  country  led  them,  ibr 
9ome  time,  frequently  to  send  posses  of  officers  to  the  houses  of  the  missionaries) 
ostensibly  as  friends  calling  upon  friends,  but  really  as  spies,  to  find  out  for  wfast 
object  these  non-trading  people  had  come  to  Japan.  But  for  more  than  three  yens 
post,  such  domiciliary  visits  have  entirely  cea%d.  The  first  decisive  symptom  of  the 
abatement  of  suspicions  on  the  part  of  the  Government  was  the  sending  of  about  a 
dozen  young  men  of  rank  from  Ycdo  to  Kanagawa  to  be  taught  English  by  one  of  tlv 
missionaries.  More  recently  the  Governors  of  Nagasaki  and  of  this  place  autboriied 
schools  to  be  opened  for  a  similar  purpose  under  their  auspices,  and  the  PrDteilant 
missionaries  were  invited  to  take  charge  of  them.  One  missionary  at  Nagaaki  Im^ 
during  the  last  year,  devoted  three  or  four  hours  a  day  to  the  school  there.  Ths 
school  at  Yokohama  has  over  fifty  members,  and  for  more  than  two  years  pait,  three 
and  sometimes  four  of  the  missionaries  have  been  engaged  in  it,  teaching  an  bonr  cr 
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^wo  each  daj.  A  large  supply  of  American  school-books  has  been  imported  hj  the 
€rOTemor  for  this  school,  and  the  teachers  have  in  no  wise  been  restricted  an  to  the 
manner  or  matter  of  their  teaching.  Through  the  use  of  these  foreign  school-book^ 
more  or  less  of  Christian  tnith  is  almost  daily  brought  into  contact  with  the  minds  of 
the  pupils,  and  has  been  freelj  made  the  subject  of  explanation  and  remark  in  classes. 
The  cfiect  of  this  is  manifest  in  the  unhesitating  manner  in  which  the  pupils  make 
inquiries,  and  seek  information  on  religious  subjects,  and  in  the  frequent  expression 
given  to  Christian  facts  and  doctrines  in  their  school  exercise.  Four  years  ago,  when 
copies  of  a  book  entitled  the  *  Christian  Keader,'  were  bought  of  a  missionary  by 
some  young  men  who  were  desirous  to  learn  English,  they  at  once  erased  the  word 
*  Christian  *  from  the  title  page  and  cover,  for  fear  that  it  would  be  noticed  by 
others  and  bring  them  into  trouble.  Now  a  considerable  number  of  those  who  have 
been  under  instruction  have  purchased  copies  of  the  Scriptures  for  their  own  use. 
In  the  school-rooms  and  in  our  houses  there  is  no  reluctance  to  speak,  and  many  do 
speak  from  day  to  day,  of  God,  of  Christ  and  Christianity.  The  name  of  Jesus  is  no 
longer  uttered  with  bated  breath.  Some  of  the  wives  of  missionaries  also  have  in- 
teresting classes  of  Japanese  boys  under  their  instruction  in  English,  with  great 
success. 

"  A  medical  missionary  has  a  dispensary  thronged  with  patients  from  day  to  day, 
where  the  Ten  Commandments  and  passages  of  Scripture  in  Japanese  are  hung  upon 
the  walls,  and  read  by  the  patients. 

"  Again,  the  Gorqjiu  or  Council  of  State  at  Yedo  is  now  making  arrangements  to 
erect  extensive  buildings  in  that  city,  for  a  school  in  which  some  hundred  young  men 
of  the  higher  class  are  to  be  taught  in  an  English  and  a  French  department,  and  the 
Protestant  missionaries  have  been  requested  to  take  charge  of  the  former.  These 
facts  will  enable  you  to  see  to  what  extent  the  Japanese  have  come  to  repose  con- 
adence  in  the  missionaries.  Meantime  the  members  of  the  several  missions  have 
Applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  Japanese,  endeavoring  to  make  their  labors  in  this 
direction  available  to  those  who  may  come  after  them,  by  publishing  works  for  this 
purpose,  and  a  Japanese-Englisli  Dictionary  containing  some  40,000  words  is  now 
nearly  ready  for  the  press.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  them  have  for  a  good  while  past  been 
at  work  upon  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  so  that,  by  a  few  months  of  cooperative 
labor  they  would  be  ready  to  publish  at  least  the  four  Gospels  in  Japanese. 

"  Contrary  to  the  general  expectations,  it  has  been  found  that  the  Japanese 
generally  do  not  entertain  a  feeling  of  hostility  to  foreigners,  nor  are  they  bigoted  in 
religious  matters.    They  even  pride  themselves  upon  being  less  sti£^  and  more 
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liberal  in  the  latter  respect  than  the  Chinese.  Those  who  belong  to  the  class  called 
samtuaif  who  alone  are  eligible  to  civil  or  military  office,  manifest  much  eagemes  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  Western  languages,  sciences,  and  arts.  Some  of  those  who  biTe 
been  or  are  now  stadjing  English  are  in  the  habit  of  going  daily  to  the  mifisionaries' 
houses,  in  groups  of  from  two  or  three  to  six  or  seven,  to  read  the  English  BiMp, 
preferring  this  to  the  study  of  school-books.  These  intelligent  young  men  frequently 
express  their  earnest  desire  that  the  day  may  soon  come,  when  all  their  coantzyiaen 
shall  have  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  free  political  institutions  of  which  they  in 
the  basis.    They  despise  the  Buddhist  creed  and  the  Buddhist  priest. 

"  One  of  the  first  teachers  employed  by  the  missionaries  in  I860  recently  did  in 
the  assurance  that  he  was  about  to  be  with  Jesus.  He  had,  at  his  own  request,  been 
baptized  in  his  own  house  and  in  the  presence  of  his  own  family,  with  their  M. 
consent.  Thus  the  first  fruit  of  the  gospel  in  Japan,  at  least  in  onr  time,  has  been 
gathered  into  the  gamer  of  God. 

*'  Here,  then,  we  are,  in  the  presence  of  this  great  heathen  popnhitiou,  estiinited 
by  .themselves  to  number  32,000,000,  and  you  may  ask,  'what  hinders  the  G<Mpel 
from  being  freely  and  publicly  preached?*  This  is  the  question  that  presses  ns  at  thii 
mouicnt,  and  urges  us  to  ask  your  prayers  for  this  people. 

*^  This  Government  is  in  some  respects  a  strong  one.  In  consequence  of  wbl 
occurred  with  the  Jesuits  and  monks  of  former  times,  it  took  the  most  stiingent 
measures  to  efiace  the  very  name  of  Christian  (KiritUm)  as  that  of  a  crafty  nBmpa^ 
from  the  memory  of  its  subjects,  or  else  to  make  it  the  symbol  of  whatever  is  dangefom 
and  detestable.  Unfortunately  the  Jesuits  did  not  leave  the  Bible  in  Japan  wJkb 
they  were  banished  from  the  country,  else  the  condition  of  things  here  now  ongfac 
liave  borne  more  resemblance  to  that  in  Madagascar.  But  now,  every  man,  woDin, 
and  child  nmst  be  registered  at  some  Buddhist  or  Shinto  temple,  or  be  denied  a  deocBt 
buriiil.  Thus  every  Japanese  is  in  the  grasp  of  an  iron  hand,  the  hand  of  the  Goren^' 
meiii.  There  is  no  evidence  tliat  the  old  edicts  against  ChristianB  have  ben 
revoked ;  no  proclamation  from  the  Government  as  yet  assures  the  people  that  tkj 
would  not  be  treated  as  criminals  worthy  of  the  death-penalty,  riioold  they  be- 
suspei'ted  of  favoring  the  Christian  religion.  The  missionary  might  or  mi^  not 
HuHer  from  the  ofience  of  preaching,  but  his  hearers  would.  Here  then  we  hontstr, 
and  desire  to  know  the  divine  will  and  our  duty.  We  would  neither  be  a>iiiid]r 
nor  rash.  We  call  upon  our  brethren  in  Christ  to  pray  that  this  last  obstacle  may  be 
removed, — that  the  Treaty  Powers  represented  in  Japan  may  be  inclined  to  do  vbtf 
Christian  governments  ought  to  do  in  this  belialf, — that  the  Spirit  of  God  nu 
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the  rulers  of  Japan  to  proclaim  liberty  to  their  subjectSi  liberty  to  hear  and  lead  the 
Word  of  God, — and  thus  that  speedily  these  everlasting  doors  maybe  lifted  up,  and 
the  King  of  Glory  may  come  in.  May  we  not  hope  that  those  whom  this  address 
reaches  will  remember  this  object  in  their  families  and  closets,  and  meetings  for 
prayer,  and  that  it  will  be  specially  inserted  among  the  subjects  forming  the  pro- 
g  amme  for  the  Week  of  Prayer  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1867  " 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  in  vain  that  the  above  address 
was  at  the  time  sent  forth  to  the  Christian  world.  And  as  regards  the  many  suppli- 
cations made  here  and  abroad,  during  long  years  of  preparation,  for  the  removal  of 
the  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  successfiil  evangelistic  work,  it  is  a  blessed 
thing  to  be  asBurcd  that 

"  More  tilings  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of." 

11.  In  concluding  this  enumeration  of  the  results  of  the  earlier  year  of  mission 
work,  we  now  arrive  at  the  one  joyful  day  of  harvest  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
this  paper.    A  brief  account  of  that  day  will  fitly  close  this  section. 

Large  numbers  of  Chinese  Bibles  and  books*  had  been  imported  and  circulated 
and  much  faithfhl  labor  done  ;  yet  up  to  1866,  the  year  of  the  address  just  read,  there 
had  been  but  one  Japanese  who,  being  justified  by  faith,  had  found  poace  with  Go<l 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Even  in  the  earlier  years,  however,  there  had  not 
been  wanting  a  few4imid  but  earnest  seekers  after  tnith.  In  the  course  of  time  these 
multiplied,  their  timidity  subsiding  as  their  numbers  increased.  The  missionaries- 
had  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  and  care  to  the  teaching  of  inquirers,  with  the 
Bible  as  text-book.  Thus  Bishop  Williams  at  Nagasaki,  Dr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Ballagh 
at  Yokohama,  Mr.  Thom[)son  and  Mr.  Carrothers  in  Tokyo,  and  others,  had  taugh^ 
small  but  r^nlar  Bible  ckuees.  Mr.  Verbcck  at  Nagasaki  Iiad  for  a  long  time  such  a 
class  of  three  intelligent  Buddhist  priests,  and  also  for  several  years  a'  class  of  five 
men  living  at  the  distance  of  a  two  day's  journey.  These  men,  owing  to  feudal 
restrictions,  were  not  at  liberty  themselves  to  come  to  Nagasaki  to  study.  Hence,, 
having  been  plentifully  supplied  witli  Chinese  Christian  books,  two  messengers  were 
employed,  going  regularly  back  and  forth  between  teacher  and  pupils,  carrying 
inquiries  and  explications  as  they  came  and  went.  At  Yokoliama  preaching  and 
prayer-meetings  had  been  attempted  on  a  small  scale  at  the  missionaries*  houses. 

The  first  fhiit  of  tliese  diverse  labors  was  the  baptism  of  Mr.  Ballagah's  teacher 
Yano  Byu,  in  October,  1864.  On  May  20th,  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  1866,  Mr.  Verbeck 
baptized  two  members  of  his  distant  Bible-class,  viz.,  Wakasa,  the  fint  Karo  (Minister) 
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of  the  Prince  of  Hizen,  and  Ajabe,  bis  younger  brother.  Of  Wakua'a  later  hiitorr, 
chiefly  owing  to  Mr.  Verbeck's  removal  to  the  North  early  in  1869,  little  was,  for  a 
long  time,  known  beyond  the  fact  that  he,  too,  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  faith  in  1S72. 
But  happy  fruits,  gathered  after  many  days  (in  1889),  bear  witness  to  his  eamot 
zeal  and  faithful  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  his  children,  friends,  and  servants.  In 
the  spring  of  186G  Bishop  Williams  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  baptised  Sliinman,  of 
Higo.  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Verbeck  had  three  urgent  applications 
for  baptism  made  to  him ;  but  he  thought  it  expedient  to  advise  delay  and  found  the 
advice  justified  by  later  developments.  In  the  summer  of  18G8  he  baptized  ayooDg 
Buddliist  priest,  Shiinizii.  This  man  was  cast  into  prison  for  his  faith  isoon  after  Mr. 
Verbeck  was  called  away  from  Nagasaki  in  1869,  and  endured  much  safieriog  in 
various  prisons  during  five  years.  He  was  finally  released  and  is  now  a  member  d 
tlie  Koji-machi  Church  in  Tokyo.  In  May,  1868,  Awazu  Kamei  was  baptized  by  Mr. 
Ballagh,  and  in  February,  1869,  Mr.  Thompson  baptized  Ogawa  Yoshiyasu,  at  pmeot 
the  highly  respected  pastor  of  the  Asakusa  Church  in  Tokyo,  and  also  Suzuki  KofiQ 
and  an  old  lady.    This  sister  shortly  afterwards  entered  into  the  joy  of  her  Lord.   In 

1871,  Mr.  Ensor,  at  the  Church  Mission's  Nagasaki  station,  baptized  a  man  oaJkd 
Ninuira,  whose  name  will  presently  be  mentioned  again. 

Previous  to  the  spring  of  1872,  but  five  persons  had  received  baptism  io  the 
North,  and  the  same  number  in  the  Soutli  of  Japan.  To  many,  the  ]>rogreiB  appeaivd 
slow,  and  not  a  few,  here  and  at  home,  felt  discouraged.  But  in  the  tender  merer  of 
our  God,  the  day-spring  from  on  high  which  .was  to  visit  this  people,  to  gnide  their 
ftH?t  into  the  way  of  peace,  was  at  hand.  Of  this  Iiappy  event  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Ferris. 
P.  !>.,  of  New  York,  who  was  fully  informed  of  all  the  circumstances  at  the  time,  at  the 
Midway  Confei^nce  (Oct.  1878)  spoke  as  follows : — 

"  At  last  God's  set  time  for  the  urgimization  of  His  Church  came.    In  JaDOur, 

1872,  the  mi^ionaries  at  Yokohama  and  English  speaking  residents  of  all  denominft- 
tionrt,  united  in  the  obscrwince  of  the  Week  of  Prayer.  Some  Japanese  stndenli^ 
(Connected  with  the  private  class  tiught  by  the  Missionaries,  were  present  throQgh 
curiosity  or  through  a  desire  to  pleas3  their  teachers,  and  some  perhaps  ffomatne 
interest  in  Christianity.  It  was  concluded  to  read  the  Acts  in  course  day  aflerdiy, 
and  tliat  the  Japanese  present  might  take  part  intelligently  in  the  servioe,  the 
Scripture  of  the  day  was  translated  extemporaneously  into  tlieir  language.  The 
meetings  grew  in  interest  and  were  continued  from  week  to  week  until  the  cod  of 
February.  After  a  week  or  two  the  Japanese,  for  the  first  time  in  the  histoiy  ot  tbi 
nation,  were  on  their  knees  in  a  Christian  prayer-meeting,  entrfating  God  with  gftt^ 
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emotion,  with  the  tears  streaming  down  their  faces,  tliat  He  would  give  His  Spirit  to 
Jafxan  as  to  the  early  church  and  to  the  people  around  the  Apostles.  These  prayers 
were  cliaracterized  by  intense  earnestness.  Captains  of  men-of-war,  English  and 
American,  who  witnessed  tlic  scene,  wrote  to  us,  *  The  prayers  of  these  Japanese  take 
the  heart  out  of  us.^  A  missionary  wrote  that  the  intensity  of  feeling  was  such  that 
he  feared  oAen  that  he  would  faint  away  in  the  meetings.  Half  a  dozen  perhaps  of 
the  Japanese  thus  publicly  engaged  in  prayer ;  but  the  number  present  was  much 
larger.    This  is  the  record  of  the  first  Japanese  prayer-meeting.'^ 

*  As  a  direct  fruit  of  these  prayer-meetings,  the  first  Japanese  Christian  churcli 
was  organized  at  Yokohama  on  March  10th,  1872.  It  consisted  of  nine  young  men, 
who  were  baptized  on  that  day,  and  two  middle-aged  men,  who  had  been  previously 
baptized,  viz.,  Ogawa,  by  the  Rev.  David  Thomson  of  the  American  Presbyterian 
Mission  at  Yokohama,  and  Nimura,  by  the  R'jv.  Geo.  Easor  of  the  Mission  at  Naga- 
saki. Some  of  these  nine  young  men  had  previously  received  special  instruction 
from  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Ballagh,  of  the  Befomicd  Church  at  Yokohama.  Mr.  Ballagh, 
too,  assisted  by  Mr.  Ogawa  and  other  brethren,  was  chiefly  instrumental,  under  the 
divine  blessing,  in  bringing  about  the  organization  of  this  church.  Mr.  Ogawa  was 
chosen  an  elder,  and  Mr.  Nimura  a  deacon  of  the  young  churcli.  The  members  gave 
their  chmch  the  catholic  name  of  "  The  CJiurch  of  Christ  in  Japan ''  and  drew  up 
their  own  church  constitution,  a  simple  evangelical  creed,  together  with  some  rules 
of  church  government,  according  to  which  the  government  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  pastor  and  elders,  with  the  consent  of  the  members. 

Thus  is  brought  to  a  close  the  inquiry  concerning  what  missionaries  could  do 
and  what  they  were  graciously  permitted  to  do  during  the  earlier  years  of  evangelis- 
tic enterprise  in  this  remarkable  and  originally  so  intensely  antagonistic  country. 
The  organization  of  the  first  Christian  church,  ere  long  to  be  followed  by  others  in 
Tokyo  and  elsewhere,  clearly  showe<l  that  the  Kingdom  of  Grod  had  indeed  come  to 
Japan.  It  was  now  evident  that  a  happy  transition  from  the  old  period  to  a  new  and 
very  different  one  was  inuninent,  that  a  new  era  of  Christian  work  was  about  to  be 
ushered  in.  The  expectations  of  the  missionaries  and  their  friends  were  great.  That 
these  were  not  to  be  disappointed  will  appear  from  the  sequel. 

The  Second  Period. 

The  opening  of  this  period  on  the  recently  inspirited  missions  was  exceedingly 
•Qwicious.    The  year  1873  will  ever  mark  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  annals  of  their 
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growth  and  progress.  Several  important  events  concarred  to  aflsign  to  this  twelve 
month  a  prominent  place  among  tlie  years  that  preceded  and  followed  it. 

First  to  be  mentioned,  because  first  in  the  order  of  time,  though  not  of  impor- 
tance, is  the  reform  of  the  calendar.  (>n  the  9th  day  of  the  11th  month  of  the  5th 
year  of  Meiji  (December  9th,  1872),  an  imperial  decree  was  issued  to  the  effect  that 
the  old  style  of  Japanese  chronology,  founded  on  the  lunar  phases,  should,  on  accoonk 
of  its  many  inconyeniences  and  discrepancies,  cease  to  be  used  at  the  close  ot  the  2iid 
day  of  the  12th  month  next  coming  (December  31  at,  1872):  that  the  3rd  day  of  the 
same  12th  month  (January  1st,  1873)  should  be  called  the  1st  day  of  the  Ist  month  d 
the  6th  year  of  3feiji :  and  that  thenceforth  the  computation  of  years,  months,  and 
days  should  be  based  on  the  mean  duration  of  the  solar  year.  The  happy  efiect  d 
the  new  style  introduced  by  this  reform  was  that  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  ycai^ 
as  well  as  its  months  and  days,  were  brought  into  correspondence  with  those  of  tl» 
Gregorian  calendar.  In  this  respect  Japan  placed  herself  a  step  in  advance  of  Ka«ia 
and  Greece.  1  h.^re  was  to  be  no  more  intercalary  month  in  about  every  third  ytai^ 
no  more  confusion  in  the  annual  seasons,  and  seed-time  and  harvest  were  henceforth 
to  come  round  on  fixed  dates.  The  years,  however,  continued  to  be  designated  by  tht 
awkward  contrivance  of  the  so-called  nen-go  (year-periods  of  irregular  length),  accord* 
ing  to  which,  for  instance,  A.  D.  1873  corresponded  with  the  6th  year  of  Meiji :  or 
they  were  reckoned  by  the  era  of  Jinmu,  traditionally  the  first  mortal  ruler  of  Japan; 
by  this  era,  A.  D.  1879  corresponded  with  the  year  2533.  The  above  reform,  asids 
from  the  conveniences  it  atibrded  foreigners  in  their  daily  intercourse  with  th» 
natives,  was  of  great  significance,  ct-nsidercd  from  a  missionary  point  of  view,  at 
account  of  its  having  served  to  pave  the  way  for  the  introduction,  at  a  later  date,  of 
an  inestimable  boon  to  the  missionary  cause,  as  will  be  noticed  in  its  time  and  place; 

The  next  event  to  be  recorded  is  the  removal  of  the  edict  against  Christiaoi^ 
from  the  public  notice-boards  througliout  the  Empire,  This  took  place  in  virtue  of 
a  decree  of  February  19th,  1873.  It  was  an  event  of  the  weighiie:st  consequence 
to  the  work  of  the  missions ;  for,  althougli  tlio  removal  of  the  obnoxious  edict 
was  finally  decreed,  because  the  authorities  might  presume  that  its  subject  flat- 
ter, having  been  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation  for  more  than  two  centuries^  ''WM 
sufficiently  imprinted  on  the  people's  minds,"  and  although  the  Govemment  by  M 
means  intended  publicly  to  declare  by  its  action  that  the  prohibition  of  Christianity 
had  now  been  abrogated  and  religious  toleration  granted,  yet  the  event  itself  conTvy- 
«1,  in  the  general  estimate  of  the  people,  the  idea  that  liberty  of  oonacience  wai 
henceforth  to  be  allowed,  and  it  virtually  amounted  to  as  much.    It  wns  cspedailj 
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calculaU'd  to  do  so,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  almost  entire  disestabliflhrncnt 
of  ihe  various  Buddhist  sects  (by  decree  of  February  23rd,  1871),  the  release  of  many 
hundreds  of  Eoman  Catholic  Christians  (in  March  and  April,  1878),  and  the  perfect 
immunity  practically  accorded  to  the  Protestant  church  recently  organized  at  Yoko- 
hama without  the  slightest  attempt  at  secrecy  and  under  the  eyes  of  the  authorities. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  people  generally  regarded  the  removal  of  tlie  edict  in  ques- 
tion as  being  equivalent  to  a  repeal  of  the  laws  which  iiad  for  generations  prohlMicd 
Christianity  under  the  most  severe  penalties,  and  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  tliat 
the  Government  was  not  at  all  disinclined  to  see  so  favorable  a  construction  put  r.[K)n 
its  action,  especially  in  foreign  parts.  It  was  certainly  intended  to  be  a  stt|>  in 
advance  towards  a  higher  civilization.  Hence  it  was  that  this  event  operated  most 
beneficially  foi  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  and  the  work  of  the  missions.  The 
object  for  the  attainment  of  which  the  prayers  of  the  churches  abroad  had  been  so- 
Jicltcd  seven  years  before  by  a  special  addreaa  and  supplications  60  often  made  lure  on 
the  ground  during  long  years  of  trial  and  waiting,  was  at  last  realized.  The  work 
might  now  go  on  untrammeled,  as  far  as  direct  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  autJiori- 
ties  was  concerned,  and  God  was  praised  for  the  boon.  The  cause  of  missions  liad 
received  a  new  and  powerful  impulse,  which  ere  long  made  itiiclf  felt  in  a  wide 
enlargement  of  its  operations. 

Another  incident  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  determine  the  Government  blill 
further  to  entertiin  lilxjral  views  and  pursue  a  liberal  i)olicy  regarding  religious  as  well 
as  other  matters,  was  the  return  of  the  embassy  wliich  had  left  Jap;ui  on  December  23rd, 
1871.  It  was  on  September  loth,  1S73,  that  Iwakura  Tomomi  and  his  suite  landed  again 
mt  Yokohama.  "Whatever  may  liave  been  the  special  ol>)ects  of  the  embassy  and  in  wliat- 
ever  way  it  may  have  fared  in  tlie  accomplishment  of  the  same,  the  general  outome,  as 
far  as  the  tendency  of  the  future  i)olicy  of  the  Government  was  allected,  could  not  well  be 
otherwise  than  highly  beuelicial.  Embassies  had  Injen  sent  abroad  in  former  years,  but 
they  had  been  sent  by  the  Shogun  and  comi>osed  of  men  not  dibtinguished  by  either 
;heir  high  rank  or  sujwrior  ability.  On  their  return  hither,  such  men  were  not  p  >?>e»- 
•eil  of  sufficient  personal  momentum  to  influence  the  nation's  policy  by  the  infusion  of 
whatever  enlightened  views  they  might  have  gathered  on  their  foreign  travels.  But  in 
the  present  instance,  the  envoy  who  returned  home  after  a  prolonged  sojourn  in  the 
United  States  (from  January  to  August.  1872)  and  after  having  leisurely  traversed  the 
better  part  of  Europe,  had  been  sent  by  the  Mi/iado  himself,  and  was  the  second  or  third 
man  in  the  Empire,  a  man  of  great  intelligence,  sagacity,  and  experience,  and  withal  a 
man  of  a  strong  character  and  accustomed  to  lead.    To  give  additional  importance  to  the 
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einlossy,  there  were  associated  with  the  chief  embassador  four  rice-anilM mndon,  til  men 
of  ability  and  distinction.  And  not  only  did  the  ainha^idora  enjoy  every  fiunlity  tor 
studying  themselves  the  institutions  of  the  civilized  world  while  sojoaming  in  the  middt 
of  them,  but  they  were  accump:tnied  by  a  numerous  staff  of  specialists  from  the  difeeot 
departments  of  the  adminisiration.  After  the  return  of  an  embassy  thus  eoDStitnted* 
retrogressive  action  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  of  this  country  was  out  of  the  questioD ;  % 
steady  advance  in  the  path  already  entered  on  could  be  the  only  result.  Bach  politiol 
surroundings  could  not  but  react  favorably  upon  the  missionary  cause. 

This  year,  too,  saw  the  commencement  of  the  important  work  of  the  New  TesUmaBt 
Translation  Committee,  which  had  been  appointed  in  September,  1872.  A  full  aooocmt 
of  the  progress  of  this  work,  however,  will  find  a  more  suitable  place  under  A.  D.  ISSOi 
in  which  year  it  was  carried  to  a  happyc  onsummation. 

The  year  1873,  finally,  is  remarkable  for  having  witnessed  the  arrival  of  by  £tf  the 
largest  number  of  missionaries  that  ever  came  to  Japan  in  any  one  year,  either  before 
or  after.  The  number  in  question  exceeded  by  one  the  whote  number  of  missionaries  tfaa 
in  the  field,  and  was  only  two  less  than  the  whole  number  of  missionaries  who  had  eooe 
here  from  the  time  of  the  ojiening  of  the  country  in  1859  to  the  end  of  18T2.  During 
these  fourteen  years  there  arrived  20  married  missionaries^  6  single  female,  and  5  nnefe 
male  missionaries,  making  a  total  of  31 ;  while  in  the  year  1876  there  arrived  16  mv* 
ried  missionaries,  7  single  female^  and  6  single  male  missionaries,  making  a  total  of  2d. 
The  year  coming  next  to  1873  in  the  order  of  frequency  of  arrivals  is  1877,  with  a  toltl 
of  20  new  missionaries.  The  occasion  of  the  unprecedented  influx  of  missionaries  dorins 
the  year  under  review  is  sufficiently  apparent.  The  unmolested  rise  and  growth  of  a 
native  Christian  church  at  Yokohama  unmistakably  announced  to  a  gratefb!  Cbrcrtcs' 
doni  that  God  had  indeed  o|>cned  a  door  of  faith  to  this  family  of  the  Gentiles  al»;  it 
nas  nothing  less  than  a  Macedonian  call  to  the  societies  to  whom  was  intrusted  tbe 
direction  of  the  evangelistic  oi^erations  of  the  churches ;  it  was  an  appeal  to  fiulhfiil 
men  and  woman  now  to  enter  this  new  field,  **  white  already  unto  harvest,**  and  dcfoie 
themselves  heartily  to  the  promising  work.  The  Church  felt  it  to  be  her  duty  to  fcnp 
pace  with  the  gracious  indications  of  Providence ;  the  animated  missionary 
witnessed  in  1873  was  simply  a  fruit  of  the  Churcirs  endeavor  to  do  her  duty. 

Having  now  to  compile  the  history  of  the  several  missions  during  tlie 
deeenniumj  it  will  be  most  expedient  to  arrange  the  abundant  and  misoellaneoos  i 
contained  in  the  historical  sketch  (see  note  p.  69)  under  their  respective  yrnni    ll  if 
hoped  that  such  an  arrangement  will  afford  a  more  satisfactory  vier  of  the  paralM  grovtk 
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of  the  work  of  the  vmriou:!  misionsy  than  would  be  obtained  hf  a  separate  treatment  of 
L(ie  bistorj  of  each  mission  bj  itself. 

^1.  D.  1873. 

Ani.  L'plcc  1873.— The  pertonncl  of  the  mission  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chuit;]i 
in  the  United  States  of  America  (estjiblished  in  1859)  consisted,  by  the  close  of  1872,  of 
the  Bishop  to  China  and  Japan,  the  Bt.  Rev.  C.  M.  Williams,  D.D.,  and  the  Kev.  A. 
B.  Morris  (arrived  in  May,  1871).  The  only  station  then  occnpiod  was  Osaka.  On  thu 
last  day  of  1872,  the  above  small  force  was  increased  by  the  arriyol  of  the  Bev.  J.  II. 
IJninhy  and  wife  and  the  Rev.  O.  B.  D.  Miller  and  wife,  and  still  further  by  the 
following  new  arrivals  in  the  cuursc  of  1873 :— II.  Laning,  M.  D.,  in  July ;  Bev  C*. 
II.  Newman,  in  October ;  Bevs.  C.  T.  Blanchet  and  W.  B.  Cooper,  in  November. 

Owing  chiefly  to  a  prolonged  absence  of  the  Bishop  in  China  and  the  United 
States,  losses  occasioned  by  uccesRary  change  of  station,  and  the  smallness  of  tliu  force 
at  any  time  in  the  field,  but  little  progress  liad  thus  far  been  made.  A  good  deal  of 
literary  work,  however,  had  been  done,  and  important  portions  of  the  Prayer  Book 
translated.  A  boys'  school  had  been  organized  in  Osaka  in  1872,  and  Sunday  services 
and  preaching  commenced.  In  tlic  same  year  Mr.  Morris  baptized  ono  convert.  By 
the  end  of  the  present  year  the  school  numbered  about  50  pupils,  and  there  was  a 
great  improvement  in  the  attendance  at  the  Sunday  service.  The  little  chapel  hafl 
been  reconstructed  and  enlarginl.  In  November  of  this  year  tlie  Bishop  nuule 
Tokyo  his  place  of  residence.  !Mehsr:<.  Blanchet  and  Cooper  were  stationc<l  in  Tokyo, 
the  remainder  of  the  force  in  Osaka. 

Am.  Pretb.  1873.— The  penormel  of  the  mission  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America  (established  in  1859)  at  the  opening  of  this  period,  was 
composed  of  three  married  and  two  single  male  missionaries.  The  stations  occupied 
were  Tokyo  and  Yokohama.  The  new  arrivals  during  the  year  were :— Miss  M.  C. 
Pkrko  (now  Mrs.  D.  Thompson) ;  Miss  K.  M.  Youngmau ;  Miss  A.  M.  Gamble  ;  and 
the  Bev.  O.  M.  Green. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  Dr.  Hepburn,  together  with  the  other  members  of  tJic 
Translation  Committee,  entered  Ufion  the  work  of  translating  the  New  Testament, 
and  was  occupied  with  it  until  18S0,  the  year  of  its  completion.  For  the  steadine.-i-^ 
and  diligence  with  which  thL)  great  work  was  carried  througli,  wo  aro  largely  in- 
debted to  the  Doctor.  He  also  continued,  with  slight  intermiasions,  daily  attendance 
at  his  dispensary.  "  Dr.  IIepbuni*s  influence  as  a  physician  has  been  constantly 
increasing ;  it  has  proved  to  be  of  much  service  in  aid  of  his  missionary  object.  A 
ooniidenible  number  of  patients  attend  his  dispensary  at  stated  timc^  to  receive 
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medical  relief,  and  native  phyricians  from  Yedo  (Tokyo)  hare  come  to  consdt  li'iji 
in  profe^aional  matters,  thereby  giving  excellent  opportunities  o/  directing  their 
attention  to  the  Great  Physician." 

Small  classes  of  boys  and  girls  ix>n  tinned  to  be  taught  at  Yokohama  wIiL  ui- 
couraging  results. — Two  substantial  miisionary  liouses  liad  been  built,  onder  tbe 
supervision  of  Mr.  CarrothciB,  at  Xo.  6  Tsukiji  (the  Foreign  Concession),  Tokjo. 
One  of  iJicae  houses  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  immediately  rebuilt ;  later,  a  Bpatum 
school  room  and  a  book  depository  were  added.  Lai^gely  through  the  ezertioos 
of  Sergeant  Bye  (constable  to  the  British  Consulate)  and  Mr.  Oarrothen,  anduodtr 
the  latters  sui)erintcndence,  a  Union  Chapel  was  built  in  Tsukiji,  out  of  funds  coa- 
tribnted  by  the  foreign  residenta  Mr.  Carrothers*  bova^  school,  Bible  and  evening- 
classes,  and  Mrs.  Carrothenf  girW  school  continued  to  be  successfully  carried  on. 
Daily  religious  services  were  held  in  the  scliools  and  many  young  minds  awaktoed. 
Before  the  close  of  the  year,  a  second  girls  school  was  begun  by  Miss  Yoangman  and 
Miss  Parke ;  this  also  rapidly  grew  to  be  a  flourishing  institution  under  the  name  of 
"Graliam  Seminary,"  (opened  on  January  5th  1S74). 

Since  his  removal  from  Yokohama  to  Tokyo,  the  Kev.  D.  Thompson  liad  h«a 
conducting  Bible  and  other  classes  at  his  house.  For  the  last  year  or  two,  he  loJ 
held  preaching  services  at  his  residence,  attended  by  a  small  number  of  sincere  in* 
quirers.  In  the  earlier  part  of  September  he  baptized  the  first  convert  in  Tokjc^ 
Tukahaslii  Torn,  afterwards  known  as  Y'asiikawa,  and  pastor  of  the  Bogetn- 
cho  Church.  With  Takahashi  and  an  offset  of  seven  members  of  the  Y'okohtBa 
Church  (the  Kaigon  Churoh),  Mr.  T]iouii)flon  oigaiiizcd,  on  September  20th,  the  fint 
Protestant  church  in  Tokyo,  himself  tcmiwrarily  assuming  the  pastoral  charge,  (k 
the  above  seven  brethren,  one  had  l>een  baptized  by  Dr.  8.  R.  Brown  (Takemin 
Koai) ;  one  by  Mr.  Thompson  (Ogawa  Yoshiyasu) ;  and  five  by  Afr.  Ballagh  (Awaa 
Komei,  [Mrs.]  Ogawa  Kin,  Fuknzawa  Kiyo,  Kitahara  Gido,  and  Momoe  Shokii-fail 
This  chunh,  which  was  later  called  the  Shiu-oakacbaslii  Church,  was  organiKdasa 
slstor^churcii  to  the  Yokohama  Church,  on  the  same  doctriiuil  and  ecelcsiaatical  Iaol 
Mr.  Ogawa  was  elected  its  first  elder  and  Mr.  Takali.-ishi  if*  first  deacon.  The  ywrng 
church  was  full  of  life  and  activity,  and  under  the  kind  fostering  care  of  the  \KiAJi 
in  chargf  mpi  lly  grew  in  membership  and  iuHuonci'. 

The  establishment  of  this  first  church  in  the  Cipital  was  very  opportune  at  thi* 
juncture  ;  it  sliowcd  that  the  Yokohama  Church,  then  of  eighteen  months^  staBdim^ 
was  by  no  mcai's  to  be— as  some  had  incredulously  supposed — a  solitary  daqg^ter,  ^ 
it  were,  !>i'vi.rtii  r.,rth  out  of  time,  but  the  happy  elder  sister  of  a  growing  fiuailv. 
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()ii  December  30th,  tlie  rix^hyteriaii  missionaries  at  Yokohama  au<l  Tokyo,  in 
puniuance  of  iustnictions  fnmi  America,  oi^ganizcd  a  I'resbytery.  The  Japam-v 
churches  which  during  tlic  next  three  or  four  years  were  organized  in  connection 
with  the  mission,  were  e^ontuiilly  nil  of  them  bronght  under  the  care  of  this  Pres- 
bytery. 

Am.  HffJ,  187S. — The  htall'  of  llie  mission  ol  tlie  Reformed  Church  in  America 
^established  in  lSo9)  was  at  this  time  comjx)6cd  of  four  married  missionaries  and  two 
single  ladies.  The  stations  occupied  were  Yokoliama  and  Xagaftaki.  No  new  mis- 
sionaries arrived  this  year. 

The  young  church  at  Yokohama  was  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Mr.  liallagli 
acted  as  pastor  in  charge,  there  being  as  yet  no  nali^•c  ordained  pastors.  On  March 
2nd,  Mr.  Okuno  Masatsuna  t»  as  onlained  elder,  Mr.  Ognwa  liaving  removed  to  Tokyo. 
On  the  same  day  Mr.  Maki  Shigeto  was  Imptized.  TJie  membersliip  numbered  this 
year  62  communicants  and  13  baptizeil  children.  Seven  members  had  been  set  off  to 
form  a  nucleus  for  the  new  church  in  Tokyo. 

Dr.  S.  R.  Brown,  as  a  member  of  the  Scripture  Translation  Committee,  of  which 
he  was  chairman,  was  largely  engaged  in  literary  work.  "  The  early  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  public  worship  in  English  at  Yokoliama,  resulting  in  the  cstablisli- 
ment  of  two  flourishing  cliun'Iics,  composed  of  foreign  residents,  owed  much  to  thi: 
services  of  Dr.  Brown.  Besides  conducting  the  service  at  II.  B.  M.'8  Legation  ai 
Yokoliama,  he  was  well  known  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  establishment  of  tlu; 
English  Choreh  at  this  place,  an  intcitsst  evincing  itself  in  practical  services  rendered 
at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  present  church  edifice.^' 

The  Rev.  H.  Stout  writes  from  Nagasaki :— "  After  about  three  and  a  half  years 
connection  with  the  Government  school  at  this  place  (till  October,  1872),  it  was 
believed  the  way  was  opening  for  more  direct  mission  work.  A  private  boys*  scho<il 
was  therefore  established  at  the  mission  residence,  with  the  Bible  as  the  principal 
text  book,  but  with  other  Englisli  studies  as  a  farther  inducement  to  pupils  to  attend. 

*'In  connection  with  teaching,  1x>th  in  the  Government  end  private  scho<.>l.s 
o]>portunity  had  cfiered  to  present  and  urge  the  subject  of  female  education  upon  tin- 
parents,  and  finally  a  recjuest  was  made  that  a  wrhool  for  girls  should  be  opened  by 
yin.  Stout.  This  was  gladly  acceded  to,  and  in  the  spring  of  1873  the  school  was 
begun.  But  it  soon  overgrew  the  limits  of  private  iX)oms,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
both  schools  should  be  removed  to  the  native  city.  It  was  a  distinct  understand  in;., 
that  while  the  school  should  be  imder  native  patronage,  the  teachers  should  hav(* 
entire  control  of  all  instmcUon,  leaving  the  way  thus  clear  to  make  the  school  entirely 
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Christian,  when  the  time  should  come  to  do  so.  It  was  felt  tbat  this  could  noite 
done  while  the  edicts  against  Christianity  were  in  force.  In  the  course  o€  a  few 
weeks  about  50  girls  and  30  bojs  were  in  regnlar  attendance.  Common  Fjgife 
branches  only  were  taught  in  the  city,  but  a  Bible-claasy  at  the  misBioQ  residenoe,  i« 
regularly  attended  by  a  largo  number  of  the  older  boys  in  the  evening.  In  the  men 
time,  howerer,  the  edicts  against  Christianity  were  remoTed,  and  it  was  beliercdtk 
time  had  come  to  make  the  school  openly  Christian.  The  Bible  was,  therefofe,  in- 
troduced into  the  boy^  department.  An  attempt  at  intimidation  was  made  by  tim 
who  had  been  most  active  in  establishing  the  school,  hy  assuring  the  young  meo,  \b: 
while  the  edicts  were  remored,  the  laws  against  Christianity  were  not  abrogaac. 
They,  however,  seemed  to  be  but  little  disconcerted,  and  the  Bible-class  was  ccotiah 
ed.  YiUt  popular  sentiment  against  the  innoyation  was  intensely  excited,  and  tk 
only  remedy  left  the  patrons  was  to  close  the  school,  which  was  dcme  in  a  summpT 
manner.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  a  number  of  the  papils,  both  boys  and  ps^ 
came  again  to  beg  for  instruction.  The  school  went  on,  therefore,  as  at  the  fixsf,  0 
the  mission  residence,  with  the  best  elements  of  what  had  constituted  the  schod  i& 
the  city. 

**  Shortly  after  this,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Bonnell,  the  teacher  in  the  Gorw- 
ment  school,  a  Sunday  School  was  established,  consisting  of  jonng  men  both  frontfe 
Government  and  private  schools.  For  the  work  thus  carried  on,  private  rooms  ww 
found  too  strait.  But  by  the  kindness  of  Capt.  Janes,  a  Christian  gentleman  teadt- 
ing  in  Kumamoto,  a  commodious  school-house  was  built  in  1873  and  the  sohoob  cs^ 
ried  on  there.  This  building  was  well  filled  with  an  interested  school,  espeeiillr  ra 
Sundays.  Tlierc  also  the  first  baptisms  took  place,  in  1873,  the  first  native  pnw^ 
meeting  was  held,  and  the  Gospel  first  publicly  preached,  in  this  part  of  the  empiie.* 

The  arxtve  long  extract  has  been  inserted  in  full,  hecause  it  so  well  sets  foitbtk 
xMiiect  and  first  opening  of  the  work  m  the  south,  and  contains  some  points  of  £iat 
interest  even  at  this  short  distance  of  time. 

American  Bapiistj  1873.— The  opening  of  the  year  foa&d  the  Am0nt^x\  Bipta 
Mission  (establLsbed  in  1860)  completely  vacant.  The  Rev.  J.  C^oble  had  ietanelt» 
America  towards  tlic  close  of  the  preceding  period,  and  as  the  denoxunatioa  hadu 
one  else  in  the  field,  the  work  had  to  be  commenced  almost  from  the  hegianii^at  tk 
[Ht'mi  of  time  wIuto  we  now  take  it  up. 

^  It  was  iu  3 lay,  1872,  that  tlic  American  Baptist  Miadonaiy  Uii^  acofpto^ 
tlio  charge  of  tlic  Japan  field  fi-om  the  American  Baptist  Free  Mission  fibdety,  ^ 
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oomed  to  the  list  of  its  own  uiissioiiaries  Dr.  Nathan  Brown  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Goble, 
who  were  already  under  appolnment  bj  that  Societj.  These  brethren  with  their 
families  started  for  this  country  in  the  latter  part  of  1872  and  arriyed  here  in  Febru- 
ary, 1873.  Dr.  Brown  applied  iiimself  immediately  to  the  stndy  of  the  language 
with  special  reference  to  translation,  but  did  not  neglect  work  for  the  immediate 
ingathering  of  souls.  The  Baptist  Church  in  Yokohama,  composed  at  first  of  the 
missionaries  and  their  wires  was  formed  the  next  month  (March  2nd),  and  the  first 
native  convert  was  baptized  and  united  with  it  in  July  of  the  same  year.  Within 
another  year  Dr.  Brown  was  regularly  (*ondi:c:ing  service  and  Mrs.  Brown  had  opened 
a  girW  school.  In  Oetol>er  of  1873,  Rev.  J.  Hope  Arthur  and  wife  came  to  reinforce 
the  mission.  The  samo  year  Mr.  Coble's  connection  with  it  was  dissolved.  In  Sep- 
tember of  this  year,  Mr.  James  S.  Doyen,  who  in  1859  had  gone  with  Bishop  Boone 
to  assist  in  school  work  ccmnected  with  the  Episcopal  Mission  in  Cliina,  liaving  adopt- 
ed Baptist  sentiments,  united  with  the  Baptist  Church,  and  on  tlie  7th  day  of  the 
month  was,  by  the  missionaries,  assisted  by  Rev.  M.  Ludlow,  ordained  in  Yokohama 
to  the  ministry.  On  the  9th  of  December  following  he  become  a  missionary  of  the  A. 
B.  M.  U.  Mr.  Arthur,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  commenced  a  Bible-class  with  some 
of  the  English  speaking  natives  in  Yokohama.  Mr.  Doyen,  with  the  hope  of  more 
speedily  acquiring  the  language  and  of  doing  better  work  for  the  Muster,  took  up 
his  residence  with  a  native  family  at  Xoge,  Yokohama." 

A.  B,  C.  F.  M,  1873.  The  mission  of  the  American  Board  of  Commisbioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  (established  in  1869)  had  in  the  field  a  force  of  five  married  mis- 
sionaries, two  of  whom  were  physicians.  The  stations  occupied  were  Kobe  and 
Osaka.  Arrivals  during  the  year  :— Miss  E.  Taloott  and  Miss  J.  E.  Dudley,  on  March 
30th ;  Rev.  J.  L.  Atkinson  and  wife,  on  September  28th ;  R<jv.  G.  M.  Dexter  and 
wife,  and  Rev.  H.  H.  Lcavitt,  on  Octol^er  1st ;  and  Miss  M.  E.  Ciouldy,  on  December 
8th. 

"  In  December  (1872)  a  school  numbering  40  students  was  opened  in  the  villago 
of  Ujino  in  the  suburbs  of  Kobe,  in  order  that  more  systematic  instruction  might  be 
given  to  the  young  men  who  were  gathering  about  the  mission.  The  school  was  con- 
tinued through  the  winter,  and  instruction  in  the  Bible  was  given  daily  through  the 
week.  Certain  students  also  met  every  Sunday  afternoon  for  special  study  of  the 
Bible.  It  was  during  the  early  months  of  this  year  (1873)  that  public  preaching  was. 
commenced.  A  building  on  the  principal  street  of  Kobe  was  secured,  the  front  of 
which  was  used  for  a  Bible  and  Tract  Depositary  and  the  rest  fitted  up  as  a  chapel. 
At  the  outset  the  service  was  little  more  than  a  Bible  class,  but  very  soon  the  audience 
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increased  *>  that  the  building  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.      Freqacutlj  as 
i:iauy  as  200  were  in  attendance.^ 

At  the  close  of  the  year  no  churches  had  been  oi^gauizcd  in  this  field,  and  tJie 
little  tract  "  Chika  Michi "  was  the  only  Christian  literature  of  the  Mission  in  the 
Japanese  language. 

"  The  medical  work  of  the  Mission  commcncetl  in  Kobe  in  1872,  soon  after  the 
arrival  of  Dr.  Bcrrj*.  In  the  spring  of  the  next  year.  (1873)  a  class  of  10  studenUi 
ivas  formed,  and  through  the  influence  of  Crovenior  Kanda  permii»ion  was  obtaiiwd 
from  the  Central  Government  to  teach  anatomy  by  dLwCction  at  the  lirwpital  of  the 
Iliogo  Ken.  A  building  for  this  purpose  was  ojicned  Nov.  8,  1S73.  From  this  time 
the  number  of  students  greatly  increased.'* 

C.  M.  S.  1873. — The  personnel  of  the  mission  of  the  Church  Miff^ionary  Society 
(•established  in  1869)  consisted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  two  married  minion- 
aries,  occupying  the  Nagasaki  station.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  two  families 
joined  the  mission : — ^Bcv.  W.  Dening  and  wife,  arriving  at  Nagasaki  on  December 
I4th,  and  Bev.  C.  F.  AVarren,  who  was  designated  for  Osaka  and  took  up  his  reaidence 
in  that  city  on  the  last  day  of  the  year.  Both  Mr.  Bening  and  Mr.  Warren  had  the 
:id vantage  of  past  missionary  experience  in  other  fields ;  the  fratuer  in  3Iadag»car 
from  1870  to  1873,  and  the  latter  in  Hong  Kong  from  1865  to  1868. 

"  When  Mr.  Ensor  arrived  in  Nagasaki  (18G9),  in  common  with  all  the  eariier 
:aissionaries  he  had  to  encounter  the  special  difHcultics  which  at  that  tioM)  beset  the 
work.  The  edicts  again<«t  Cliristianity  had  not  yet  been  remo\"ed  from  the  ixiblif 
:.oticc  boards,  and  the  dciKjrtation  of  tho  Koniau  Catholic  Christians  from  Urakuoi 
(a  village  near  Nagasaki)  tfoon  after  Mr.  Fnsor  s  arrival,  showed  tlLit  there  was  a 
(^^K)wer  ready  to  enforce  them  if  it  were  needful  or  politic  to  do  so.  MLvionary  woA 
could  not  be  carried  on  0];>enly  in  chapek  and  preaching  rooms.  Bnt  the  Word  of 
(iod  was  not  bound,  and  during  his  four'  year  years'  residence,  Mr.  Enaor  receind 
t'.iany  visitors  at  his  house,  of  whom  ten  or  twelve  in  due  time  received  bapiira.' 
ISut  in  1873  Mr.  Ensor  was  obliged  to  retire  from  his  inteaesting  work  and  reiiiiiit»> 
Mngland  on  account  of  the  failure  of  liLs  health.  Mr.  Bumwle,  who  was  now  left 
-tlonc  to  occupy  the  station,  was  able  to  report  ''  timt  there  was  a  greater  di^xmiica 
(o  be  tolerant,  and  that  a  public  service  was  commeaoed  at  his  house  which  wai  at- 
tended by  the  few  Christians,  and  eoquiren  and  tlieir  friends." 

Anwiienn  Mtfhodisfj  1873. — The  General  Misuonary  Committee  of  the  MethudU 
I^lpiscopnl  Church,  U.  S.  A.,  at  its  annual  meeting  held  in  New  York  Citj  during  the 
<  :irly  |K>rtioii  of  November,  1872,  decided  to  conmience  a  Mission  in  Japan.    During 
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the  following  winter,  Bishop  J.  T.  Peck,  D.D.,  under  whose  supervision  the  enterprise 
had  been  phiced,  appointed  four  ordained  ministers  to  be  the  first  missionaries  to 
Japan  of  this  branch  of  the  church  of  Christ.  The  appointees  were  the  Rev.  Messra. 
K.  S.  Maclaj,  J).  D.,  J.  C.  Davison,  Julius  Soper,  and  M.  C.  Harris,  all  of  whom 
proceeded  to  Japan  by  the  way  of  San  Francisco  during  the  year  187.^.  Dr.  Maclay 
and  family  arrived  in  Yokohama  on  June  11th ;  Messrs.  Davison  and  Soper  aocom- 
|)anied  by  their  wives  arrived  on  August  8th ;  and  Mr.  and- Mrs.  Harris  on  December 
14th.  The  Bev.  I.  H.  Correll  and  wife,  under  appointment  and  en  route  to  join  the 
M.  £.  Mission  in  Foochow,  China,  arrived  in  Yokohama  on  June  30th,  being  detained 
at  this  port  by  Mrs.  Correll's  serious  illness,  were  subsequently  transferred  (July  2-nd, 
i  873)  to  the  Japan  Mission.  This  transfer  increased  to  five  the  number  of  what  may 
be  called  the  first  corps  of  missionaries  to  Japan  from  the  Methodist  Episoopal 
Church,  U.  S.  A. 

On  August  8  th  and  9  th,  a  general  mission  meeting  was  held  at  Yokohama  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  stations  to  be  occupied  and  organizing  the  work.  Bishop 
W.  L.  Harris,  D.  D.,  then  on  an  Episcopal  visitation  to  Japan,  premded  at  the  sessions 
of  the  meeting.  There  were  also  present  on  the  occasion  some  distinguished  visitors 
from  the  United  States  and  India,  and  two  members  of  the  mission  of  the  Methodist 
Church  of  Canada.  The  places  selected  at  this  meeting  for  central  stations  were 
Tokyo,  Yokohama,  Nagasaki,  and  Hakodate.  Hakodate  was  placed  on  the  list  of 
central  stations,  because  up  to  that  time  it  had  not  been  occupied  by  any  Protestant 
Missyu.  Bishop  Harris  distributed  the  working  force  of  the  Mission  by  assigning 
Dr.  Maclay  and  Mr.  Correll  to  Yokohama,  Mr.  Soper  to  Tokyo,  Mr.  Davisi)n  to 
Nagasaki,  and  Mr.  Harris,  expected  shortly  to  arrive,  to  Hakodate.  "  This  assigAment 
of  the  members  to  tiicir  respective  stations  was  made  with  the  expectation  and  belief 
that  the  Tokyo,  Nagasaki,  and  Hakodate  stations  would  be  promptly  and  strongly 
reinforced,  it  being  the  sentiment  of  the  Bishop  and  the  Mission  that  no  central 
station  should  have  less  than  two  missionaries,  and  that  the  operations  in  Tokyo 
demanded  a  corps  of  laborers  at  least  8pp;oximate]y  conuneisnrate  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  work  to  be  performed  and  with  this  Mission's  proportion  of  responsibility 
for  its  accomplish!!  en  ." 

In  pursuance  of  the  ariange  iients  indicated  above,  Mr.  Lw.  i  and  wife  sailed 
for  Nagasaki  and  reached  their  destination  on  August  30th.  Within  a  period  of  leas 
than  a  month  after  his  arrival,  Mr.  Dav  eon,  an  .ted  by  Dr.  Maclay,  who  visited  the 
station  at  that  time,  purchased,  on  behalf  of  the  Mission,  convenient  premises  and 
entered  at  once  on  his  duties.    Mr.  Soper  and  wife  removed  from  Yokohama  to 
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Tokyo  on  September  9th.  Mr.  Harris  and  wife  arrived  at  Yokohama  on  Decenbcr 
]4th,  but  did  not  proceed  to  Hakodate  till  the  foUowing  month.  Dr.  MacUj  nd 
Mr.  Correll,  ''  having  already  procured  in  Yokohama  temporary  quarters  for  tbeii 
families,  were  able  to  commence  work  immediatelj  after  the  annooncement  br  tbf 
Bishop  of  the  o&cial  programme  for  the  Japan  Mission.'*  I>r.  Maclaj  wa«  cbusrd 
with  the  superintendencj  and  treasurership  of  the  Mission. 

Cbi.  Mtth,  1873.— The  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  was  inaugon:- 
de  this  year  by  the  arrival  of  the  Bev.  George  (/-ochiun  and  family  and  the  Ber.  L. 
Macdonald,  M.  D.,  and  wife.  They  remained  fur  a  short  time  in  Y<^ohanuu  smd;- 
ing  the  language  and  looking  for  an  opening  for  active  work. — The  froitful  vsi 
done  by  these  brethren  naturally  falls  into  the  following  years. 

S,  P.  0. 1873.— The  oldest  members  of  the  Mission  of  the  Society  fbr  the  IVap- 
gation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  (established  this  year)  being  absent  on  forloofi 
at  the  time  of  writing,  the  materials  at  hand  concerning  its  operation  and  results  &r 
very  incomplete.  The  Rev.  A.  C.  Shaw  and  W.  B.  Wright  arrived  in  this  cocnoy 
in  the  autumn  of  the  year  (October).  They  immediately  oocnpied  the  Miwion'i  tic: 
station,  Tokyo,  where  they  rented  a  Japanese  house  in  Mita  Machi,  at  a  isoosiden^ 
distance  from  the  Foreign  Conoession.  Here  they  at  once  set  to  work  to  qialifr 
themselves  for  their  duties  by  studying  the  language. 

A.  D.  1874. 

What  was  laid  of  the  New  Testament  Translation  Committee  under  A.  D.  lS*s 
properly  comes  under  this  year.  , 

Am,  Epix.  1874.— ''In  February  a  school  was  cstablishsd  at  Tokyo.  Onlrfirf 
pupils  were  entered  at  first,  but  there  was  evldenoe  of  increasing  interast,  and  tW 
Kev.  Mr.  Blanchct  reported  that  prospects  at  the  station  were  encoaraging.  The 
Bishop  had  translated  the  responsive  portions  of  the  service ;  also  the  hymn  '  Bock 
of  Afsjc^  In  May,  the  Rev.  Blancliet  and  Coojter  were  advanced  to  the  prieitbw*! 
at  Tokyo  by  Bishop  Willian:s.  Thbi  was  the  iirst  ordination  ever  held  in  Japan- 
In  July  the  Bev.  G.  D.  B.  Miller  was  transferred  from  Osaka,  Japan,  to  Shaogbal 
China,  for  the  pnr[Kse  of  taking  charge  of  the  forcig;n  congregation  there,  t 
Augiij»t,  Bisliop  Williams  made  an  earnest  appeal  for  a  division  of  jnrisdictioB  ad 
the  appointment  of  a  separate  Bishop  for  Cbiua,  as  the  vast  distanoes  to  be  trsfelkd 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  direct  such  widely  randered  operations.  9f  * 
singular  roincidenoe  the  matter  was  at  that  very  time  under  sdw. cement  bjr  tke 
Foreign  Committee,  and  at  the  subsequent  mee  ing  of  the  Gengiml  CooveDliM  «" 
October)  the  Bishop's  request  was  grantod. — In  November  the  miaionaiy  1 
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fltrengthened  by  the  arrival  at  Osaka  of  Miss  Ellen  G.  Eddj.  In  Decembte  the  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Newman  ceased  his  connection  with  the  Miision  and  returned  to  the 
United  States. 

"During  tlie  year,  20  converts  had  been  baptized  and  confirmed,  services  in 
Japanese  had  been  regularly  held  on  Sundays,  the  demand  for  religious  books  had 
greatly  increased,  and  more  general  interest  in  the  subject  of  Christianity  was  mani- 
fested. The  heaviest  shadow  tliat  rested  on  the  Mission  was  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  workers ;  the  field  was  indeed  white  unto  har^'est,  but  the  laborers  were 
all  too  few.— The  record  for  the  year  would  be  incomplete  without  mention  of  the 
good  work  by  Dr.  Laning  at  the  dispensary  in  Osaka.  During  the  first  six  months 
after  its  opening  he  treated  more  than  one  thousand  patients  gratuitously,  and  sold 
and  loaned  many  Christian  books  in  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  English." 

Am.  Prtih,  1874.— On  October  1st  the  Rev.  E.  Rothesay  Miller  resigned  his  con- 
nection with  this  mission,  although  he  continued  working  with  it  till  April  of  the 
following  year.  No  new  missionaries  arrived  this  year.  Early  in  the  autumn  the 
Sumiyoshi-cho  Church  was  organized  at  Yokohama.  This  church  was  organized  as 
a  Presbyterian  Church,  and  on  October  6th,  1874,  was  taken  under  the  care  of  tlie 
Presbytery  which  had  been  organized  in  December,  1873,  and  was  ecclesiastical ly 
connected  with  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Churcli  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
About  a  month  after  the  organization  of  this  church,  Mr.  Carrothers  also  organized 
in  Tokyo  a  Presbyterian  (hence  called  the  Choro)  Church.  It  was  taken  under  tiie 
care  of  the  Presbytery  on  January  5th,  1875.  This  church,  in  a  large  measure  an 
outcome  of  the  schools  under  Mr.  Carrothers  and  his  wife*s  charge,  was,  while  it  held 
together,  a  very  active  body.  Connected  with  it  were  a  Sunday-school,  a  Bible-clot  , 
the  beginning  of  a  tlieological  class,  a  debating  society,  several  preaching  places  in 
the  city,  and  out-stations  at  Shinagawa  and  Hoden.  Shortly  after  its  formation,  thu 
Mission  built  for  this  church  a  cheap  but  comfjrtable  chapel  a  few  blocks  to  the  nortU 
of  Tsuky  i 

Am,  Sefd,  1874. — The  church  at  Yokoliania  continued  to  prosper.  During  the 
year,  57  adults  were  added  by  baptism,  increasing  its  membership  to  11^, 
besides  baptized  children.  —  The  first  theological  class,  consisting  of  12  or 
13  members,  was  organized  and  conducted  by  Dr.  S.  R.  Brown. —Mention  has 
already  been  made,  in  the  preceding  period,  of  the  work  of  Mrs.  E.  Rothesay 
Miller  in  the  department  of  female  education.  In  July,  1872,  she  had  removed  her 
girl's  day-school  to  Ise-yama,  Yokohama,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Grovemor  of  the 
province.    Although  this  school  was,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  the  experiences  of 
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that  and  the  following  year  showed  the  groat  need  of  a  boardinj^-flchool.  Fzoo 
a  missionary  point  of  view,  ''  a  tucceiftfnJ.  daj-^hool  seemed  impoeslble ;  pupils  going 
and  coming  among  this  moving  people,  as  their  parents  went  hither  and  thither, 
was  not  the  kind  of  school  to  be  desired.  Another  trial  was  the  failing  health  of  the 
ctlicient  helper  (Miss  irequemlx)urg),  whom  the  Board  had  went  oat  in  Novemher. 
1S72,  making  it  impossible  for  her  to  teach  in  tlio  antnmn  of  1873."  This  ladr 
returned  to  the  United  States  early  in  1874.  '' The  enmmer  and  aatumn  of  1871 
were  trying  in  regard  to  the  school.  The  Mi>«ion  Board  was  nnablc  to  fomiab 
sufficient  fnnds  to  purchase  a  desirable  lot  of  ground  and  pat  up  a  suitable  bnildi^f 
for  a  board 'n^-f.:hool.**  In  November,  however,  the  lease  of  the  land  so  long  songlit 
M  as  obtained,  largely  tlirougli  the  kind  offices  of  the  local  Governor  and  the  U.  & 
^linbter  and  Consul-  cneral.  "  Miss  E.  C.  Witbeck  also  arrived  the  same  month,  t» 
lie  with  Mrs.  Miller  in  the  school,  and  the  whole  horizon  began  to  brighten.**  Darinf 
the  long  months  of  waiting,  the  plan  for  the  school  building  had  been  matured,  "» 
that  before  the  close  of  the  year  the  ground  was  prepared  and  the  timber  was  on  the 
lot,  wit  I  a  contract  signed  for  the  comj^letion  of  the  building  in  May,  1875."  For 
a'xHit  throe  years  past,  Mrs.  MilK'r  had  been  teaching  a  class  in  a  Sunday  Khocl 
V.  hich  had  been  begun  under  the  superintondcnce  of  Mrs.  Hepburn.  The  school  lad 
li€<Mi  chiefly  comp  8ed  of  children  belonging  to  familiot;  of  the  Tenth  Regiment 
(Knglish),  while  stationed  at  Yokohama,  and  girls  of  her  Japaivse- day-school,  hi 
Si'i»tembor,  1874,  she  withdrew  the  Japanese  pupils  from  the  fonugn  Sunday  school 
aiul  with  Mr.  Miller  opened  a  school  at  Ise-yama,  in  the  house  where  she  taught  fav 
day-school  during  the  week.  This  Sunday  school  was  continued  for  several  yetii 
afterwards.  Mrs.  Miller  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  thus  far  two  of  her  best  schobii 
profesB  faith  in  the  Saviour  and  receive  baptism :  Oknm  ITiza  in  1872,  and  dodft 
Ko  in  the  spring  of  1874. 

"  When  the  girls'  school  at  Nagasaki  was  first  opened,  urgent  re^^uests  wew  saic 
t<>  the  Board  for  ladies  to  be  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  work.  Only  indefinite 
eiux)urgement  was  received,  but  the  school  was  continued  in  hopes  of  help  being  cent, 
till,  at  last,  in  the  summer  of  1874,  from  sheer  exhaustion,  Mrs.  Stout  was  obliged  to 
aUmdon  the  school,  which  she  had  kept  together  for  nearly  two  years.— The  ti»e 
nr>w  seemed  favorable  to  commence  mcro  open  and  active  evangelistic  work,  and 
arrangements  were  made,  in  the  summer  of  1874,  to  erc<rt  a  cluipel  at  Mega^ki,  ncv 
tlie  native  city  (Nagasaki).  In  view  of  the  known  hostility  of  the  people  to  Chreni- 
anity,  this  undertaking  was  begim  with  great  solicitude.  The  building  was  neiriT 
finished,  when,  on  the  night  of  August  20tli,  a  terrific  tyjihoon  swept  over  tlie  place- 
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and  with  many  other  hoases,  it  was  levelletl  to  the  ground.  It  was,  howeyor,  imme- 
diate! j  recommenced  and  completed^  80  that  the  opening  aervice  was  held  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  December." 

Am.  BapU  1874. — On  Jnnc  Ist.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  ramored  to  Tokyo,  where 
they  shortly  afterwards  began  a  girl  s  school  in  a  house  at  Snmgadai,  which  they 
rented  of  Mr.  Mori,  late  Minister  of  Japan  to  Washington.  At  about  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Doyen  ako  removed  to  Tokyo,  and  **  at  the  suggestion  of  some  Buddhist 
priests  who  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  aljout  Christianity,  took  up  his  abode  in 
quarters  offered  him  in  one  of  their  temples  in  Shiba.  Ho  was  attended  by  a  recent 
oonYcrt  who  acted  also  as  interpi  etcr.  Towartls  the  close  of  the  year,  however,  Mr. 
Doyen  was  obliged  by  failing  eyesight  to  seek  a  change,  and  accordingly  returned  to 
San  Francisco.  lie  there  became  interested  in  work  among  the  Chinese,  and  in 
August,  1875,  his  resignation  as  a  missionary  of  tho  Union  was  accepted  by  the 
Ikord." 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  1874. — The  following  rc-on force ments  arrived  during  the  year  : 
Kcv.  W.  Taylor,  M.  D.,  and  wife,  January  1st ;  Miss  J.  A.  Gulick  June  28th ;  Rev. 
J.  II.  De  Forest  and  wife,  A.  IT,  -Vdams,  M.  D.,  and  wife,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Hardy 
Necshima  (corresponding  member),  all  on  November  26th. 

The  general  work  at  the  two  piincipal  centers  advanced  satisfactorily,  and  in  the 
spring  of  the  vear  the  missionaries  had  the  happiness  of  witnessing  the  opening  of  an 
abundant  harvest,  in  their  part  of  the  field,  in  the  organization  of  two  churches 
namely,  one  at  Kobe  on  .Vpril  lOtli,  and  the  other  in  Osaka  on  May  24th. 

O.  M.  S.  1874. — Three  new  missionaries  arrived  this  year  :  Rev.  J.  Piper  and 
wife  in  May  ;  Kev.  V.  K.  Fyson  and  wife  on  May  2;5nl ;  and  Rev.  IT.  Evington  and 
wife  in  the  autumn.  Two  new  stations  were  establisheJ  Mr.  Piper  commencing  the 
Mission  in  Tokyo  in  May,  while  in  the  same  month  Mr.  iK'iiing  occupied  Hakodate, 
the  Mission's  most  northern  station — Mr.  Evington  joined  Mr.  Warren  at  Osaka,  and 
Mr.  Fyson  temporarily  remained  in  Tokyo,  applying  himself  to  the  study  of  tlie 
language. 

Am.  if.  Hotne,  1874. — The  force  in  the  American  Mission  Home,  established  in 
October,  1872,  un<ler  tho  aa*;i»ices  of  the  Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society  of 
America  for  Heathen  I-Auds,  numbered,  at  the  opening  of  this  period,  four  ladies. 
In  October,  1873,  Mitr.  L.  E.  Benton  (now  Mrs.  J.  C.  Ballagh)  came  to  j<  'n  this 
Mission  ;  it  was  still  further  strengthened  a  year  later  (Nov.  1874)  by  the  arrival  of 
Mrs.  M.  T.  True.  During  the  same  month  Mrs.  Pruyn  had  a  severe  attai^k  of  illness, 
the  effect  doubtless  of  the  climate,  which  seriously  impaired  her  strength. — "  During 
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the  winter  following  the  establishment  of  the  '  Home '  on  its  present  ate,  a  Mti 
KC'hool-house  was  erected,  and  the  number  of  boarding  acholan  steadily  incfcawd,  »• 
that  in  the  spring  of  1874  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  accommodation  bj 
putting  up  a  separate  house  for  the  children,  and  a  dining-room  as  an  addition  to  tht 
main  building/' 

Amei'ican  Mtihodi^l,  1874.— The  first  candidates  for  Christian  baptLan,  taught  br  » 
member  of  the  Mission,  were  baptized  bj  Mr.  Conell  on  October  4th.  Mr.  Hani 
and  wife  sailed  for  Hakodate  on  January  24th.  They  arrived  there  on  the  27th  of 
tlie  same  month,  and  forthwith  initiated  the  work  of  this  Miasion  in  North  Jifoa. 
<  >n  April  20th,  Dr.  Maclay  also  sailed  for  Hakodate,  and  thence,  in  the  oompanj  of 
Mr.  Harris,  paid  a  visit  to  Niigata  and  Sado  Island  on  the  west  coast  of  J^iaa. 
Ketuming  to  Hakodate  and  leaving  Mr.  Harris  there  in  chax^ge  of  the  statioa,  Dr. 
Maclay  reached  Yokohama  on  May  8th. — On  May  19th  he  again  set  oat,  aooompanied 
by  Mr.  Correll^  on  a  visit  to  Kobe,  Osaka,  and  Kyoto,  spending  a  few  days  at  ocb 
place.— ^0n  October  28th,  Miss  Dora  E.  Schoonmaker,  sent  oat  by  the  Woon^i 
Foix'ign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churcli,  for  the  paipoK  of 
opening  a  girFs  school,  arrived  at  Yokohama.  Miss  Schoonmaker  first  opened  tk 
school  in  a  part  of  an  old  temple  in  Mita,  Tokyo,  and  there  conducted  it  ak»e  fcr 
nearly  two  years  before  help  came  aud  better  accommodations  was  provided.  The 
Methodist  girls'  boarding-school  does  not  stand  under  the  control  of  the  Methodkt 
Mission ;  but  since  it  is  practically  connected  with  tliis  Mission  and  sobstantiaSj 
cou])erative  with  it,  its  history  naturally  ranges  itself  under  the  head  aasigned  to  i 
Jierc. 

Gz)i.  Mdh,  1874. — "  Dr.  Macdouald  responded  to  an  invitation  fn^m  Shiaob. 
the  capital  of  Suruga  Ken,  to  become  a  teacher  in  a  scliool  of  that  city.  Entcnng 
on  his  duties  in  April,  he  labored  there  as  teacher,  as  physician,  and,  gatherisg  tk 
l>e<>i)lc  at  his  own  house,  as  preacher  of  the  Gospel.— Mr.  Cochran  also  began  hisdiiect 
lalx^rs  in  a  school,  Mr.  Nakamura's  Academy  in  Tokyo ;  he  also  had  leligioaB  Krriee$ 
in  Ills  own  house,  and  ere  long  gathered  a  company  of  believers  around  him.* 

Ed.  Med.  1874.— Theobald  A.  Palm,  M.  A.,  M.  B.,  and  wife,  sent  asilifcst 
represi'iitatives  in  Japan  by  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Mission,  arrived  here  in  Miy 
Dr.  Palm  temporarily  remained  in  Tokyo,  applying  himself  chiefly  to  thesto4j<i' 
tlio  language, 

U,  P.  C,  1874.^The  fust  missionaries  of  the  newly  established  Japan  Miskaaf 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Kev.  Robert  Davidson  and  Hffliy 
Faulds,  M.  D.,  and  wife.  anive<l  on  Maroh  5th,  and  the  Rev.  Hugh  Waddellttd 
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wife,  on  June  iOlli.  Mr.  Wadddl  wan  a  niiasionaiy  in  North  China,  under  the 
anspices  of  the  Irk»h  Presbyterian  Cliurt'h,  from  1869  to  1871,  when  loss  of  health 
obliged  hiui  to  reUirii  iionie ;  and  albo  la  Spain,  nnder  the  same  auspices,  from  1872 
to  1874.  Ifo  tbi-ii  i-e.^ii;iie<l  hi^  apiK)ititiuent  in  Spain  and  accepted  a  call  of  the  U. 
P.  C.  of  Scotlau<I  to  g)  to  JaiNiii.  Tokyo  was  fixed  upon  as  the  principal  station  of 
the  Mission.  The  stpdy  oC  the  language  was  necessarily  all  that  coald  at  first  be 
undertaken  by  the  inL<siouarie5,  and  to  this  they  applied  themselyes  yery  saccessfully. 
Dr.  Faulds,  however,  l)egan  a  medical  db^pciisary  in  Tsukiji  in  Blay.  •  The  dispensary 
soon  became  very  iv»palar,  and  the  Doctor  aliO  gathered  around  him  a  number  of 
medical  student;}. 

.1.  D,  1875. 

Am.  Ji^ix.  1875.—"  In  January,  the  first  marria^  between  Japanese  conyerts 
(ill  a>nnection  with  tlii-9  Mission)  took  place  at  Osaka.  During  this  month  a  girls* 
school  was  established  by  Mi^s  Eddy.  The  school  made  good  progress,  and  the 
number  of  conycrts  was  considerably  enlarged.  ^Vs  before,  the  cry  was  for  help,  and 
csjwcially  were  thu  services  of  active,  earnest  women  needed,  but  no  response  enuie  to 
the  Bishoi'^s  reiterated  ajipeals. 

''  The  first  bi-eak  in  the  ^lissiun  circle  by  death  occurred  in  this  year.  Mi>i. 
Quinhy,  who  for  some  time  had  been  failing  in  health,  left  her  home  for  the  United 
States  and  arrive«l  iu  S»n  Fniucisco  on  CK^tr  Ikt  2jth ;  Jicro  she  failed  rapidly,  and 
enterc<l  into  rest  on  Xovembcr  13th." 

Am.  Vctib.  1875.— On  September  20th,  the  Rev.  William  Imbrie  and  wife 
arrived  at  Yi>ko!iaMia,  and  remained  there  till  the  oi>cning  of  the  f<>ll()wing  year.  Mr. 
J.  C.  I)alla;!i!i  aU^  juiiie<l  tlie  Miwion  this  year,  and  torjk  oliarj^  of  the  boys*  school  at 
Yokohama.  Ml--^  (»amble's  t-onnection  with  the  Mu^ion  closed  this  year.  The 
Hoden  Chui-ch  was  orgnniwnl,  as  a  Presbyterian  church,  at  a  country  town  of  tliat 
name,  to  the  Jii^t  of  Tnkyo;it  was  received  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  on 
January  4tli,  1£76.  The  {^^hinsnkae-bashi  Chun*h,  which  had  thus  far  held  its 
Sunday  meetings  in  tho  foreign  Union  Church  in  Tsukiji,  completed  a  spacious 
chapel  near  the  bridge  wliich  gave  the  Clmrch  its  name,  and  deilicated  the  same  to 
the  service  of  God  on  June  19th.  At  this  time  this  Church  had  increased  to  78 
members. 

Am.  H^d.  1875. — Li  July,  the  Rev.  E.  Rothesay  Miller  joined  this  Mission,  con- 
tinning  to  reside  at  the  Yokoliama  station.—^'  Systematic  evangelistic  labors,  nnder 
the  care  of  the  Mi.ssion,  were  eommenocd  by  the  native  Christians  and  theological  stu- 
dents in  1875,  and  have  developed  into  a  number  of  stations  and  organized  churches 
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extending  from  Uyetla  in  Shin-sha  to  Nagoja  in  Owari,  in  the  island  of  Nip|>on.  aod 
from  Nug:isaki  to  Kagoshima  in  the  iiiland  of  Eyu-shja/  — «The  new  bnilding  for  the 
Ferris  li^minary  vras  6nlshed  in  May,  and  on  June  1st  the  boarding-flcho  A  was  fbrati)- 
ly  opened  by  a  dedicatory  Japanese  service.    "  .Acommodat  ona  were  provided  for -W 
pnpils ;  provision  was  also  made  for  the  teachers  all  under  the  same  roof,  thus  afibni- 
ing  opportunities  for  interct)urse  between  teachers  and  pupils^  and  the  advantages  <f 
a  Christian  home."     The  number  of  puftils  at  the  opening  of  the  school  in  Jane  wa^ 
14,  all  of  whom  liad  been  pupils  of  Mrs.  ^Miller's  day-school  at  Le-fania :  by  the  ead 
of  the  year  the  number  liad  increased  to  19.    From  the  beginning  the  intentioo  wm 
not  to  make  it  a  free  soliool ;  *^  boarders  pay  ^,  and  day  scholars  $1  per  month.    Tbf 
pupils  furnish  their  clothing,  bedding,  books  and  stationery,  while  rooms,  fuel, lights, 
food,  tuition,  washingi  and  care  of  health  are  given  them.    The  best  Jafianese  food, 
such  as  the  girls  are  accustomei  to  at  home,  is  prepared  for  them  at  the  school  h 
consists  of  rice,  fish,  eggs,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables ;  meat,  bread,  and  milk  ait  nst 
used.''    The  branches  taught  arc  tlie  common  school  branches  in  English,  with  » 
much  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  as  is  indispensable  to  ednoatcd  women.    Daily  rt- 
ligious  services  arc  licld,  aud  special  Bible-classes  and  prayir-me  tings  have  bei!i 
fo.med  among  the  pupils.    '*  The  missionaries  have  steadily  kept  in  view  the  idt^ 
that  they  were  educating  tlie  girls  to  become  good  wives  and  mothers  in  Japan.'' 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  church  edifice  neir  the  custom  house  landinf  it 
Yokohama,  known  as  the  Union  Church  and  also  as  the  Kaigan  Chnrch,  was  fin'sk 
cd.  It  is  probably  the  largest,  most  substantial,  and  finest  ProtesUint  churrh  in 
Japan.  It  was  built  under  the  supervision  Oi*  the  Kev.  J.  H.  Ballagh.  The  dedica- 
tion took  place  on  July  lOtli.  From  Dr.  S.  K.  BrDwn's  address  on  that  occasioB,  it 
appears  that  the  whole  amount  ixpended  on  the  church  building  and  theSondij- 
Hchool  room  attached  to  it  is  about  $8,000.  Of  this  sum,  i^andwich  Island  ChriitiiB! 
contributed  $1,000  (as  early  as  1859);  the  Hon.  Townseid  Harris,  the  first  MinirtPr 
of  the  United  States  to  the  court  of  the  Slio^un,  ?5I.000  (Dec.  1861 ) ;  the  Hon.  B.  H. 
l*ruyn,  Mr.  Harris'  successor,  $500 ;  and  some  British  seamen,  ^.  Mr.  BbQuHi 
contributed  $559,  which  he  Iiad  received  as  tuition  fees  from  m  native  school  at 
Yokohama.  Mr.  Ballagli  also  recrcived  from  friends  in  America,  during  hit  re^i 
tliere  in  1863  and  1860,  the  sum  of  $2,373.83  in  U.  S.  currency.  The  total  at  tk* 
varioiLs  contributions  amounted  to  $5,4-15.48  in  gold.  The  difierence  between  il»c 
receipts  and  the  ex(>enditurefl,  more  them  $2,500,  was  made  op  in  the  manageoMOt  «if 
the  funds  that  liad  been  received  by  the  Trustees,  from  time  to  time,  sinoe  IM,  A 
very  valuable  contribution  to  ihe  new  church  came  from  T.  C.  JkaxnaM,Bt^v( 
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"Sew  York  Citjt^a  gentlemen  to  whose  influence  and  liberalitj  the  appointment  of 
this  Mission  and  mncrh  of  its  support  daring  the  earlier  years  are  due— in  the  sliapo 
-of  stained  glass  windows,  the  same  that  now  adorn  its  casements.  This  church  has 
fiince  its  opening  served  as  the  place  of  worship  both  of  the  foreign  Union  Church 
and  of  the  Japanese  Church  of  Christ. 

Thb  latter  church  continued  to  grow.  From  the  time  of  its  organization  in 
1872  until  July,  1875,  166  converts  had  been  received  to  its  communion,  besides  10 
baptized  children. 

Am.  Bapt.  1875.—"  In  February,  the  chapel  in  Yokohama,  erected  about  a  year 
before  on  the  site  on  which  the  present  one  now  stands,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
only  the  most  persistent  efl^rts  of  our  missionaries  and  native  Christians,  kindly  and 
efficiently  aided  by  some  of  the  brethren  of  other  denominations,  succeeded  in  savin^<; 
from  a  like  fate  the  mission-house,  in  which  Dr.  N.  Brown  was  then  living. — In 
November  of  this  year,  Miss  Anna  li.  Kidder  and  Miss  Clara  A.  Sands  joined  the 
mission,  the  former  to  work  in  Tokyo,  the  latter  in  Y'okohama.     These  ladies  have 
each  been  engaged  in  school-work,  and  in  instructing  Bible-women,  and,  in  company 
with  the  latter,  have  done  much  in  the  way  of  starting  and  fostering  new  interests/' 
A.  B.  C,  F,  M.  1875.    On  November  2Gth  the  following  new  missionaries  ar- 
rived :  Rev.  E.  T.  Doane  and  wife,  Rev.  D.  W.  Leameil  and  wife.  Miss  F.  A..8tevons, 
(now  Mre.  J.  T.  (iulick)  and  Miss  J.  E.  Wheeler.    The  Rev.  G.  M.  Dexter  and  wifo 
returned  to  the  United  States  on  April  5th,  Mr.  Dexter  as^Himing  a  pastorate  in 
California.    Upon  Mr.  Neeshiuia's  return  to  Japan,  Jiis  plan  for  a  Christian  College 
was  united  with  that  of  the  Mission  for  a  training-si'hool  for  preachers.    This  com- 
bination of  plans  resulted  in  the  opening  of  a  school  in  hired  buildings  in  Kyoto  in 
November.    This  was  the  l)eginning  of  the  now  so  well  known  "  Doshisha "  School 
J**  Same-purpose-socicty  "  School)  more  fidly  described  under  A.  D.  1882.    A  girls* 
school  was  opened  in  Kobe,  with  five  boarding  pupils  and  a  few  day  scholars,  under 
the  charge  of  Miss  Talcott  and  Miss  Dudley.—"  The  work  wliich  was  begun  in  Sanda 
in  the  summer  of  1873  by  visits  of  Dr.  Berry  and  others  of  our  missionaries,   and 
carried  on  thereafter  by  weekly  visits  by  missionaries  from  Kobe,  blossomed  into  a 
church  organization  on  July  27th.    The  labors  of  others,  and  especially  of  the  Misses 
Talcott  and  Dudley,  among  the  women  of  Hyogo,  were  blessed  with  a  similar  resuk 
on  August  6th,  1876.    In  this  year,  claases  in  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  and 
Materia  Medica  were    formed,  in    connection   with  the  ho^ital    of  Hiogo  Ken, 
under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Berry,  Dr.  Nishi,  and  Dr.  Kimura.-*At  the  raqnest  ot 
4he  physicians  in  llimeji  (50  miles  west  of  Kobe),  a  hospital  of  40  beds  wai  organiz- 
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f nl  by  Dr.  Berrj  in  that  dtr ;  and  within  a  radius  of  10  miles  from  Kohe,  dii^eaauis 
or  consulting  rooms  were  opened  at  Nishi-no-miya,  Arima,  Sanda,  Kakugawa,  Abdu. 
und  Nada.  To  these  points  monthly  toun  were  made,  meeting  from  SOOtoTK 
patients  each  month,  besides  many  of  the  physicians  residing  in  these  towns" 

C  3/.  S,  1875. — "  Mr.  Bumddo  secured  a  site  at  Deshima,  Nagasaki,  and  rut  o^ 
a  neat  little  church,  with  a  view  to  extending  the  work  ;  hnt  before  it  vasojieiHl 
he  was  compelled  by  failure  of  health  to  return  to  £nglaud.  This  was  in  Apii 
1875.  During  the  six  years  that  had  elapsed  since  Mr.  £asor's  arrival,  much  pweeff 
work  had  been  done.  Prejudices  had  been  removed,  mucli  Gospel  truth  liad  bee 
disseminated,  and  many  enquirers  instructed  in  the  way  of  God.  Sliortly  after  St 
Bnrnside's  departure,  the  Rev.  H.  Matmdrell  arrived.  lie  canie  with  the  adracbp^ 
•>f  ten  years'  experience,  gained  in  the  Society's  Madagnsctir  ML»ion  (lS6r»-73\  oi 
his  arrival  opened  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Nagasaki  work.  What  hie  }lRd^ 
<'C88ors  had  done  had  prepared  the  way  not  only  for  the  more  public  prodanotiQa 
of  the  Grosi)e],  but  also  for  the  training  of  native  evangelists,  a  work  to  whidi  lb. 
Maundrell  early  gave  his  attention. — Mr.  Wairen  made  his  first  attempt  to  coaka 
a  service  in  hb  own  house  at  Osaka  in  January,  and  froiu  that  time  one  ur  moie  cf 
the  Society's  missionaries  havo  been  steadily  engaged  in  this  work.  A  few  mostk 
later,  a  small  room  was  opened  on  the  Foreign  Concession.  At  that  time  (May,  1SmI< 
there  was  no  other  missionary  residing  on  the  Concession,  and  this  was  the  finiist- 
tompt  at  commencing  public  preaching  there.  Nimibers  came  to  hear  and  some  Uf 
wore  really  interested. — From  the  commencement  Mr.  I>ening  was  assisted  hj  i 
iicative  Christian  who  had  accon^nied  him  from  Nagasaki  to  Hakodate,  and  »»» 
:ii)lc  to  commence  a  little  work  very  soon  after  his  arrival.  The  firet  convert  i» 
Uptized  on  Clu-istmas  day.  In  the  autumn  Mr.  Deuing  was  able  to  secure  a  htm 
ill  the  main  street  of  the  town,  and  to  conmience  public  preaching  in  a  way  and  vitk 
ail  openness  which  were  altogether  new.  Opposition  was  aronsed,  hat  the  work  ifEt 
on,  and  gradually  more  pea(*eful  times  came  in.  Niigata  was  visited  by  Mr.  PSpff 
in  the  spring  of  this  year,  and  the  Mission  there  was  commenced  a  few  months  hlrr 
hy  tlic  arrival  of  Mr.  Fyson,  who  had  spent  more  than  a  year  in  Tokyo  in  stodnr? 
t  he  language.'' 

Am,  M.  Home,  1875.  In  April,  Miss  A.  V.  N.  Maltbj  (now  Mis,  BJancfaei 
joiued  the  '*  Home."  Mis.  Pruyn's  illness  in  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year  \aA 
'*  so  impaired  her  health  as  to  necessitate  her  return  to  America  on  September  S5tk' 
In  this  year  an  extensive  outside  work  among  the  natives  was  begnn.     **Thisw» 
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carried  on  by  metins  of  Sunday-schools,  neighborhood  prayer-meetingH  and  Bible- 
readings,  house  to  house  yisiting,  and  Biblical  instruction  in  Japanese  day-schools.'' 

Ameriecui  Mdhodui  1875.  '*  On  January  3rd,  Mr.  Soper  baptized  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tsnda  Sen,  the  fruits  first  of  the  Tokyo  station.  On  October  2nd  he  organised  a  church 
and  held  his  first  quarterly  conference.  Tsukiji,  Kando,  and  Azabu  liave  been,  the 
more  prominent  points  occupied  by  this  Mission  in  Tokyo.''  The  Kanda  doss  was 
organized  on  Sept  16th ;  the  Azabu  class,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Tsuda's  Agicultural 
School,  was  organized  on  October  12th,  and  on  the  same  day  a  weekly  Bible-class, 
attended  by  the  students  of  the  rbove  school,  was  formed. 

S.  P.  0. 1875.  About  this  time  Miss  Alice  Hoar  joined  the  Mission,  haying 
been  scut  by  a  Ladies'  Association.  She  began  a  girls'  school  near  Shiba,  Tokyo. 
Mr.  Shaw  taught  for  some  time  in  Fukuzawa's  school. 

Ed,  Mei,  1875.  Dr.  Palm  removed  from  Tokyo  to  Niigata,  having  decided  to 
make  that  place  the  center  of  his  evangelistic  work.  Daily  preachings  service  were 
held  by  Mr.  Amenomori  (a  former  pupil  of  Mr.  WyckoflT  in  Fnkui)  in  Dr.  Palm's 
house  for  about  three  months,  and  much  interest  as  well  as  opposition  was  excited. 
By  the  end  of  1875,  "  in  reply  to  a  request  made  to  the  native  Christian  Church  in 
Yokohama,  Mr.  Oshikawa  Masayoshi  was  sent  to  Niigata  to  carry  on  the  work  hap- 
pily commenced  there.  Mr.  Oshikawa  had  been  under  a  course  of  study  for  the 
ministry  under  Dr.  S.  K.  Brown  and  Rev.  Jas.  Ballagh,  and  ordained  elder  of  the 
Church  in  Yokohama. 

U.  P.  C.  1Q75.  The  Rev.  8.  G.  McLaren  and  wife  arrived  in  Japan  and  joined 
the  force  of  the  United  Presbyterian  (Scotland)  Mission  in  Tokyo  on  October  4th. 
Miss  A.  M.  Gamble  (late  of  the  Am.  Preab.  Mission)  joined  this  Mission,  to  devote 
herself  to  female  education.  Early  in  this  year.  Dr.  Faulds  opened  the  Tsukiji 
Ho6i)ital,  which  ere  long  was  visited  by  large  numbers  of  in-and-out  jxitients. 
Successful  preaching  places  were  opened  by  the  other  members  of  the  Mission  in 
different  districts  of  Tokyo. 

A.  D.  1876. 

^'Jiu-ten  khi-TokufMi  kiu-ka  no  tokojv  kitaru  thi-gwatau  yori  mehiyo-nichi  wo  motU 
iuurha  to  tadamerare-tilirojo  bono  mwM  ai-tasehi  9ord  koto/* 

*'  Be  it  known  that,  as  regards  the  ichi-roku  (one-six)  holidays  heretofore  observed, 
it  is  decreed  that,  from  the  coming  fourth  month,  the  niehi-'ifo-mdu  (Sundays)  shall  be 
obaerred  as  holidays." 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  an  imperial  decree  (No.  27),  Issaed  on  the  12th  day  of  the 
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3rd  month  (March)  of  the  year  1876.  The  old  popular  holidays  had  been  kept  oa 
the  Ist  and  15th  days  (the  new  and  full  moons)  of  each  lunar  month,  and  in  mtnj 
rural  districts  these  are  still  observed.  The  solar  calendar  had  been  adopted  in  I87!> 
but  since  the  Bestoration  (1868)  up  to  the  date  fixed  in  the  above  decree  (April,  lS76i, 
the  official  days  of  rest  were  the  Ist,  6th,  11th,  16th,  21st,  and  26th  days  of  the 
mouth.  These  were  now  abolished  and  the  Sundays,  coinciding  with  the  Chrisuu 
Sabbatli,  substituted  for  them.  At  one  stage  of  its  progress,  the  measure  waa  imperiled 
by  the  officionsness  of  a  hot-headed  foreigner  who  had  rushed  to  head-quarters  with 
the  startling  announcement  that  the  Government,  in  adopting  the  Sonday  as  the 
official  lioliday,  would  be  bound  to  adopt,  together  with  the  day,  the  Christian  KV!aein 
'  in  its  entirety.  But  more  sensible  counsels  prevailed,  and  the  measure  was  pMsed 
and  published.  Although  in  the  estimation  and  intention  of  the  Government  this 
reform  was  entirely  a  civil  affiur,!  it  was,  as  already  stated,  an  inestimable  boon 
to  the  missionary  cause.  To  many  native  believers  it  was  not  an  easy  dutv  to 
'*  remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy  ;''  but  now  that  this  day  had  been  explic- 
itly sanctioned  by  soverelgu  authority  as  a  civil  day  of  rest  and  all  public  fausioes 
M  nn  to  be  suspended  on  its  weekly  recurrence,  there  was  no  more  any  extraneoo 
oUtacle  in  the  way  of  its  being  sanctified  by  Japanese  Christians  as  a  day  of  nJi^ 
ioiiH  wornhip.  In  the  midst  of  heathen  darkness  and  universal  Sabbath  deaecratioB, 
wht^ever  was  so  inclined,  now  could  religiously  observe  the  day  that  **  was  made  for 
man";  the  Japanese  Christian  now  could  enjoy  those  '*  hallowed  "  days  which 
"  Like  way-marks,  cheer  the  pilgrim's  path. 

His  progress  mark,  and  keep  his  rest  in  view.*" 
Am,  Kpisc.  1876.—"  This  year  opened  witliout  any  event  of  special  interest  in 
connection  with  Mission  affiurs.  Miss  Eddy,  writing  from  Osaka  in  January,  voeor 
tioned  the  progress  of  the  girl's  school,  which  then  numbered  14  members ;  and  Mr. 
Blanchet  reported  35  pupils  in  the  bo/s  school  at  Tokyo,  and  the  baptism  of  10 
converts.  He  also  spoke  of  the  urgent  need  for  single  women  as  miationaries.  (^ 
the  morning  of  Easter  Day  the  Bishop  confirmed  seven  persons,  five  of  whom  were 

1  The  change  hod  jufobably  much  to  do  with  convenience  in  the  woiktng  of  rsxioas  publie  iaRi" 
tutionw,  Hiich  AS  the  Foreign  Office,  the  costom-housca,  and  the  ■cLooIb.  TIm  poctacript  to^he  dfR« 
('*  Tadafhi  do-yo^ichi  vxt  »Kyo  ffojitt-^iji  yori  kiwka-iaru  bekl  koto'^\  maklas  Satardaj  afliimm 
likewise  u  half-holiday,  shows  that  the  appointed  holidays  were  not  regarded  as  hety  dsfi.  M 
simply  fiK  official  days  of  rest.  Hence  to  non-Christian  offldala  the  Snndmy  is,  of  covne;  saklter 
but  a  day  of  rest  and  pleasure,  and,  in  too  many  instances,  a  day  of  dinipatioa.  Tba  wujjmltffi 
1h«  people  tike  little  note  of  it  in  any  way. 
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women,  and  io  the  aftemoon  baptized  seven,  five  of  them  pupils  in  the  school  at 
Tokyo.— In  November  of  this  year  occurxed  a  disMtrous  fire  at  Tokyo,  destroyinj? 
about  10,000  houses.  The  Mif«ion  pkice  of  worship,  school-room,  and  the  Bishop's 
residence  were  burned,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  the  3kUMsion  library  and 
all  the  chapel  furniture,  including  the  organ.  The  loss  was  seriously  felt,  and  great 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  new  quarters." 

Am.  Pre^,  1876.— Miss  B.  Marsh  (now  Mrs.  T.  P.  Poate)  and  Miss  Fanny  Gnlick 
(now  Mrs.  Jewett)  arrived  this  year.  Mrs.  M.  T.  True  (formerly  of  the  "  Home  ") 
joined  the  Mission  in  September.  Miss  Marsh  labored  at  Yokohama  in  connection 
with  the  Ml»!iiou*s  schools  there ;  Mlv  Gulick  taught  in  Graham  »Seminary ;  and 
Mrs.  True  took  chai^  of  a  girW  school,  grown  out  of  Mrs.  Carrothers'  school  and 
then  caiTied  on  in  Ginza,  Tokyo,  under  the  patronage  of  a  Christian  Japanese,  Mr. 
Ilara.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tmbrie  removed  from  Yokohama  to  Tokyo  early  in  January. 
Mr.  Jjonnns  and  family  were  obliged  to  return  to  America,  on  account  of  the  serious 
failure  of  Mr.  Loomis*  health,  in  April.  Mr.  Loomis  had  devoted  much  time  to  the 
study  of  the  language,  and  bestowed  much  care  upon  the  Sumiyoshicho  Chunh, 
organized  at  Yokoliama  in  the  autunm  of  1874.— Early  in  the  year  Mr.  Carrot }ierR 
sent  his  resignation  to  the  Mission  Board ;  this  being  accepted,  his  connection  with 
the  Mission  terminated  early  this  summer.  Mr.  Carrothers  then  entered  the  service  of 
the  Japanese  Educational  Department  and  continued  in  the  same  until  the  summer  of 
1882.  The  Choro  (Presbyterian)  Church,  formed  under  Mr.  Carrothers*  care  two  years 
before,  divided  itself  into  two  parts ;  one  part  establishing  a  new  Church,  independ- 
ent of  foreign  support  and  supervision,  but  afterwards  connected  with  the  Presbytery 
of  the  United  Chnrch  of  Christ,  and  the  remaining  part  joining  themselves  to  the 
Ko-getsn-cho  (Shiba)  Church. 

Am,  Rfjd.  1876.— In  July  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Amerman  and  wife  arrived  at  Yoko- 
hama and  fixed  their  residence  there,  Mr.  Wolff  resigned  his  connection  with 
the  Mission  in  January,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Japanese  Educational  l>cpart- 
loent. 

Late  in  the  year  a  church  was  organized  at  Ueda  in  Shinshu,  situated  about  110 
miles  to  the  N.  W.  from  Tokyo.  Mr.  Miller  gave  an  interesting  acootmt  of  the  origin 
of  this  chciKh  at  the  time,  from  which  the  following  facte  aro  gleaned.  Having 
learned  that  a  deep  interest  in  Christianity  had  spontoneously,  as  far  as  any  missu:r»- 
ary  agencies  were  concerned,  sprung  up  at  Ueda  and  that  a  number  of  eoquirert 
wen  anxiously  looking  for  the  visit  of  a  foreign  missionary,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  sck 
4>iit»  early  in  August,  for  the  foot  of  the  great  smoking  volcano  Asama  Yama,  near 
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whicli  the  town  lies  in  a  Taller,  inteiisel7  hot  at  that  time  of  the  year.  TImj  «^r> 
heartily  welcomed  on  their  arriyal  hj  thoee  who  had  been  awakened,  chieflr  thrjo^ 
the  faithful  labors  of  Mr.  Suzuki,  a  member  of  the  Yokohama  Chorch,  on  hii  ris: 
there  in  the  summer  of  1875,  and  of  Mr.  Inagaki,  then  a  resident  of  the  place  tai 
since  1878  the  devoted  pastor  of  Yokohama  (Kaigan)  Chnrch.  Mr.  Miller,  witli  ib- 
help  of  Mr.  Maki  Shigeto,  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Yokohama,  at  onoe  s^ 
to  work,  opening  Sunday  preaching  services,  a  Sunday-school,  and  two  dailj  meetuj^ 
while  Mrs.  Miller,  in  the  intervals  of  there,  had  seyeral  meetings  with  the  wocdk 
The  daily  and  Sunday  meetings  were  attended  by  from  50  to  100  attentive  haras 
(>n  his  second  and  last  Sunday,  Mr.  Miller  baxUised  10  men,  two  of  them  meain 
middle  lite  and  the  remainder  young  men,  4  widows  past  middle  age,  and  1  r»mg 
girl,— in  all  15.  They  had  been  examined  previoasly  and  all  did '*  confess  a  gui^ 
confession  before  many  witnesses,''  On  the  same  day  they  joined  in  the  celebratioo  </ 
the  liord's  Supper.  In  reference  to  the  springing  up  of  thi^  body  of  believeis  in  mi 
a  remote  part  of  the  interior,  Mr.  Miller  writes ;  "  I  would  not  have  yoo  think  tks! 
this  work  in  Ui»da  is  something  unprecedented.  It  is  only  an  example  of  wlat  s 
taking  place  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  It  has  oome  under  our  own  c/bm- 
vation.  and  it  is  a  wonderful  illustration  of  what  the  Holv  Spirit  often  Joes  ii 
teaching  men  without  the  ordinary  means  of  preaching.  I  am  confident  that  muK  c' 
those  whom  I  baptized  had  ever  heard  a  foreigner  preach  before  I  went  therv.  Tbeiv 
were  in  Ueda  but  three  baptized  persons,  Inagaki,  whom  Mr.  Ballagh  had  leceirec 
in  Yokohama ;  Sakamaki,  who  had  gone  to  Tokyo  in  the  spring  and  been  baptized  irr 

Mr.   Thompson ;  and  a  blind  man,  baptized  by  Dr.  Ptdm  at  Niigata.*" Before  the 

close  of  the  year,  Mr.  Ballagh,  passing  througli  Ucda  on  a  return  trip  from  Niigsi 
baptized  a  similar  com])any  of  believere,  and  with  these  and  the  former  company  of 
18.  organized  a  church.  Mr.  Maki  Shigeto  eventually  became  the  pastor  of  tk 
Ueda  Church,  and  continued  to  labor  there  and  in  the  neighborhood  for  aeffni 
years. 

When  the  chapel  at  Nagasaki  was  first  opened,  "  a  good  deal  of  attention  w» 
naturally  attracted  to  the  place,  but  the  people  seemed  qidte  at  a  loss  to  imdeiitiDi 
at  the  outset,  whether  it  was  opened  for  entertainment  or  instruction.  Bat  its  oljeff 
soon  became  pretty  well  understood,  and  for  the  first  two  years  large  nnmbeis  wcie 
present,  whenever  there  was  preaching.  p]ven  after  the  novelty  of  hearing  a  foieigKr 
speak  wore  ofij  generally  good  and  attentive  audiences  assembled,  especiiUr « 
Sunday  nights.  In  1874  those  who  had  been  baptized,  though  not  organiied  into  i 
church,  secured  a  house  in  the  city  to  make  it  a  Christian  center  and  their  spintas^ 
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home.  Services  were  held  there  on  Sundays,  until,  on  account  of  the  youn^:^  men 
lemying  for  study  and  preaching  elsewhere,  they  were  necessarily  given  up.  The 
subject  of  church  organization  was  considered  soon  after  the  first  baptisms,  and  after 
waiting  for  the  formation  of  the  CkiJuBoi  (Presbytery)  and  the  rules  of  that  body,  it 
was  finally  determined  to  organize  a  church  with  a  few  temporary  regulations.  This 
was  accomplished  on  the  23rd  of  December,  187G.  Ten  adults  and  two  children 
constituted  the  membership.*' 

Am,  Bajdf  1876.-^^'  It  was  Mr.  Arthur's  great  ambition  to  organize  a  Baptist 
Church  in  the  empire,  and  thiff'he  was  permitted  to  do.  The  first  baptism  was  a<1- 
ministered  in  November,  1875,  and  the  church  was  organized  May  14th,  1870, 
numbering  by  the  end  of  that  year  20  members. — ^In  November,  the  Rev.  F.  S. 
Dobbins  and  wife  arrived  in  Yokohama  for  the  work  there,  but  the  protracte<l  and 
serious  illness  of  Mrs.  Dobbins  compelled  them  to  return  home  after  remaining  little 
more  than  a  year." 

A,  B.  C.  F,  M.  1876.— Miss  M.  J.  Barrows  and  Miss  A.  J.  Starkweather  arrived 
«t  Kobe  on  April  7th,  the  former  designated  to  Kobe  and  the  latter  Kyoto ;  on  the 
name  day  Mr.  H.  II.  Leavitt,  wlio  had  been  in  Ajnerica  on  furlough  since  tlie 
previous  year,  returned  hither  with  his  wife. — In  the  month  of  December,  three 
chiut?hes  were  organized  in  the  city  of  Kyoto,  where  four  miHsionary  families  were 
located  in  connection  witli  the  school  established  there  in  the  previous  year.  Of  the 
nearly  60  members  of  these  three  churches,  more  than  one-half  came  in  a  hotly  as 
students  into  the  Kyoto  school  from  Capt  Janes'  school  in  Kumamoto,  Kinshiu,  and 
most  of  the  other  members  were  also  students  of  the  school,  a  few  only  being  citizens 
of  Kyoto.— By  the  end  of  this  year  the  Mission  had  seven  churches,  with  a  total 
membetship  of  about  200  under  its  care. — In  the  summer  two  buildings  for  the 
Collegiate  and  Theological  Training  School  (Danhisha)  in  Kyoto  were  erected,  and 
in  September  the  school  took  possession  of  its  permanent  home,  opening  this  term 
with  80  students.  The  girls'  school  at  Kobe  was  in  successful  operation."  ''  In 
Decemljcr  two  students  of  the  Theological  School  in  Kyoto  made  the  circuit  of  I^ke 
Biwa,  preaching  and  distributing  religious  tracts  as  they  had  opportunity,  sowing 
see<l  tljat  in  two  places  brought  forth  fruit  in  after  days.  Some  beginnings  were 
made  at  touring  in  other  places,  but  such  was  the  fear  and  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  secure  settled  places  for  preaching.  I'p  to 
this  time  no  native  pastor  had  been  ordained  over  any  one  of  the  native  churches.— 
The  Shichi  Tehi  ZnppTt,  a  weekly  religious  newspaper,   had   been   started  under  tlie 
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direction  of  Mr.  O.  H.  Gulick  of  Kobe,  and  a  few   leli^oiM  tracts  had  »l«  hm 
issued.'*    In  tlie  autumn  of  this  year  a  dispensary  was  established  at  Hjogir 

C  M.  A  1870.—"  A  Knmamoto  (Higo)  man,  baptised  at  Xagasski  in  1875.  »*► 
the  means  of  commencing  the  work  in  hb  native  town.     He  indooed  three  frifndd' 
gi)  to  Nagasaki  to  learn  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly.     They  did  so  and  were  i^ 
baptized  in  1876.^^0f  those  who  came  to  hear  the  first  preaching  in  the  room  ogeai 
in  the  Foreign  Concession,  Osaka,  in  the  Summer  of  the  preTious  year.  Mr.  Wutk 
baptized  six  adalts  in  July. — After  living  for  oome  time  in  Tsnkiji,  Tokyo,  Mr.  Piper 
got  permission  to  live  outside  tlie  Foreign  Settlemerfj  bs  a  school  teacher,  and  in  tk 
house  he  occupied  a  room  was  fitted  up  as  a  small  chapel  and  preaching  waa  cot* 
lueueed  in  1876.    In  that  room,  in  the  same  year,  the  first  oonverts  were  bapunL 
an<l  for  two  years  it  was  the  centre  of  Mr.  Piper^s  work. — The  Rev.  J.  Williaobt  vk> 
was  for  a  short  time  connected  witli  the  Society's  East  Africa  Mission,  was  traozifemi 
to  Jaiian  in  1876.    He  joined  Mr.  Ben  ing  at  Hakodate  the  same  year,  and  vu  b 
charge  of  that  station  during  the  latters  absence  the  following  year.    The  cooTfrt 
baptized  the  year  befoix;  and  the  Christian  who  had  accompanied  Mr.  Deningte 
Nagasaki  were  soon  lost  to  the  Mission;  but  the  second  convert,  baptized  thi^ra*. 
has  proved  a  faithful  and  earnest  laborer  up  to  the  present  time  (1882),  ami  basdja^ 
niuch  evangelistic  work  in  and  around  Hakodate. — Mr.  Fyson  oonmienced  ptUr 
preaching  at  Xiigata  in  January,  and  in  September  tlie  first  convert  wa<«  iMptixed.' 

A.  M.  Home.  1876.— Miss  S.  B.  McNeal  joined  the  ladioft  at  the  "  Hi>me  "  in  Julj. 
and  in  September  Mrs.  Tnie  resigned  and  joined  the  Am.  Presbyterian  MU^ion.  Ti* 
institution  was  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

American  Methodist  1876.— In  June  Miss  Olive  Whiting  (now  Mrs.  ChaA,  BuM 
.'irrived,  and  joined  Miss  Sch<K>nmaker  in  the  school-work  in  Tokyo. — ^The  pieviM 
year  Mr.  Soper  liad  built  a  i>arsonage  for  his  family,  and  this  year  he  eiect«d  iMt 
church  edifice  for  the  congregation  whicli  grew  up  under  his  care, — both  booRisi 
cliurch  in  Tsnkiji,  Tokyo.  On  June  7th  he  opened  a  place  for  preaching  in  tfae'tecuM 
of  the  city  called  Shiba,  and  held  services  there  fur  nearly  two  yean. — At  YokohMa 
Dr.  Ma(?lay  had  l^egun  preacliing  in  Japanese ;  he  and  Mrs.  Maclay  had  aim  ttuf^ 
BihleH^Utsses,  mostly  in  English. 

Chn.  MfJh,  1876.— In  this  year  the  Misuon  was  stroagthened  by  the  airiftl  of 
the  litv.  G.  M.  Meacliam  and  wife,  and  tlie  Rev.  C.  8.  Eby  and  wile.  The  fonaer. 
:i(M.'ordiug  to  a  previous  arrangement,  immediately  (September  9(hh)  repaiied  to  A^ 
town  of  Numazu,  in  the  Sumga  Ken.  as  t<nirher  in  the  academy  nf  that  place.     For 
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nearly  two  years  he  labored  here. —Mr.  Eby  remained  in  Tokyo  until  the  spring  of 
1878." 

S.  P.  O.  1876.— The  Osaka  station  of  this  Minsion  was  re-enforced  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Foas  and  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Plummei .  At  alwut  this  time  Mr.  Shaw 
ceased  teaching  at  Fukuzawa's  school,  Tokyo ;  Jmt,  having  been  appointed  Chaplain 
to  H.  R  M.'s  Legation,  he  was  still  permitted  to  live  outside  of  the  Foreign  Conces- 
sion, and  accordingly  settled  down  near  .Shiba,  which  locality  thenceforth  remained 
the  permanent  centre  of  his  work.  Miss  Hoar  also  worked  there  in  connection  with 
3f  r.  Shawns  educational  enterprises. 

PjL  Med,  1876. — "In  January  11  persons  were  baptized,  and  from  this  time  the 
number  of  Christians  gradually  increased.*' 

Er.  Amje.  1876.— At  the  Greneral  Conference  of  the  Fvangelical  Association  of 
North  America,  held  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  U.  S.  A.,  in  October,  1875,  it  was 
resolved  that  a  mission  be  established  in  Japan,  and  the  General  Board  of  Missions 
was  instructed  accord  ngly.  In  consequence  of  this  action,  the  first  missionaries,  the 
Rev.  F.  Krecker,  M.  D.,  and  family,  the  Rev.  A.  Halmhuber.  and  Miss  R.  J. 
Hudson  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  Octcber  18th  and  arrived  at  Yokohama  on 
November  13th.    They  established  themselves  for  the  time  being  at  Yokohama. 

A,  D.  1877. 

Am.  I^titc.  1877.—"  In  April,  just  five  montlis  after  the  great  fire  in  which  the 
Mission  buildings  were  dsitroycd,  a  now  chapel  was  completed.  The  boys'  school 
was  temporarily  abandoned,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  suitable  building 
for  its  accomnccdati  )n. — In  this  month,  also,  Dr.  Laning  opened  a  new  dispensary  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  of  Osaka.— In  May,  Miss  F.  R.  Pitman  was  appointed  a  mission- 
ary teacher.  She  reached  Tokyo  in  November,  and  entered  upon  her  duties  in  the 
girls*  school. — In  June  Mr.  Isaac  K.  Yokoyama  was  appointed  a  missionary,  and  soon 
afterward  ordaimd,  arriving  at  Yokohama  in  October.  He  had  been  in  the  United 
States  six  years  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine,  but  decided  to  enter  the  ministry 
and  become  a  missionary  to  his  own  people^ — The  additions  to  the  church  during 
this  year  were  not  numerous,  but  the  missionaries'  hearts  were  often  gladdened  by 
sach  evidences  of  increasing  desire  to  learn  the  truths  of  religion,  as  sustained  their 
zeal  and  gave  them  reason  to  hope  for  an  abundant  harvest  from  the  good  seed  which 
they  were  constantly  sowing." 

Am.  iVeift.  1877.— The  Mission  force  was  increased  by  the  arrival,  in  the  course 
of  this  year,  of  the  Rer.  G^.  Wm.  Knox  and  wife,  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Alexander  and 
wife,  the  Rer.  T.  C.  Winn  and  wife,  and  Miss  C.  E.  Eld  red  (now  Mrs.  R.  Davidson). 
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Mr.  Alexander  aiA  subsequently  Mr.  Knox  joined  the  Tokjo  station ;  Mr.  Winn 
teniporalily  Hojourned  at  Yokohama,  studjing  the  language  and  working  in  ooddcc- 
tion  with  that  station  until  1879.  Miss  Eldred  joined  Mrs.  True  in  the  CTinzagirfs 
school,  Tokyo.— Four  churches  were  organized  during  the  year,  namely  :  the  Shun- 
gawa  Church,  the  Omori  Church,  the  Asakusa  Church  and  the  Ushigomc  Chnrch,— 
the  second  mentioned  being  in  the  country,  and  the  other  three  in  Tokyo.  The  Ber. 
Mr.  Toda  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  other  three  in  Tokyo.  The  Bey.  Mr.  Toda  was 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  Shinagawa  Church,  and  the  Bev.  ^Ir.  Ogawa  of  the  two  last 
named  churches ;  the  Omori  Church  has  no  settled  pastor  as  yet — ^The  original  faoikl- 
ing  of  Graham  Seminary,  No.  6  Tsuk^ji,  being  by  this  time  qnite  insufficient  to 
accommodate  the  increased  number  of  scholars,  a  more  spacioos  schoc^-hoaae  wis 
huilt  at  No.  42  early  thb  year.  On.  May  I6th  the  school,  then  under  the  directioa  of 
Miss  Youngman,  assisted  by  Miss  Gulick,  was  opened  in  the  new  premiseib 

Very  early  in  the  work  in  Japan  the  idea  was  entertained  that  it  woold  be 
'  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished '  should  the  separate  misHions  although  re- 
presenting diffiirent  denominations  at  home,  cooperate  in  the  formation  of  one  nitire 
Church.  About  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  first  choich  in  Yokohama,  iha 
subject  was  fre<iucntly  discussed  by  the  foreign  miasionaries  as  well  as  by  the  natire 
brethren ;  and  when  the  Convention  already  referred  to  met  in  September  of  the 
same  year  (1872),  this  question  was  fully  discussed,  and  upon  the  subject  of  the 
organization  of  the  native  church  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopt* 
ed:- 

'^  Whereas,  the  Church  of  Christ  is  one  in  Him,  and  the  diversities  of  denomioir 
tion  niiiung  Protestants  are  but  accidents  which,  though  not  affecting  the  vital  miitf 
of  believers,  obscure  the  oneness  of  the  Church  in  Christendom  and  muck  more  ia 
pagan  lauds,  where  the  history  of  the  divisions,  cannot  be  understood  :  and  wheroi 
we,  as  Protestant  missionaries,  desire  to  secure  uniformity  in  oar  modes  and  methodi 
of  evangelization  so  as  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  evil  arising  from  mariced  difiei^ 
ences;  we  therefore  take  this  earliest  opportunity  offered  by  this  ConventioD  to 
agree  that  we  will  use  our  inilnence  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  identity  of  name  and 
organization  in  the  native  churches  in  the  formation  of  which  we  may  be  called  to 
artist,  that  name  being  as  catholic  as  the  Church  of  Christ  and  the  organization  beiag 
that  wlierein  the  government  of  each  church  shall  be  by  the  ministr}'  and  eldenhip 
of  tlie  same,  witli  the  concurrence  of  the  brethren." 

After  the  organization  of  a  second  church,  the  one  in  Tokyo,  under  the  poslofal 
rait'  of  the  Kov.  IX  Thompsf.n  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission,  but  which  w 
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ikaXlj  connected  with  the  one  in  Yokohama  under  the  oare  of  the  Bev.  Ju.  H. 
Ballagh  of  the  Reformed  Miasion,  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Thompiion,  Loomia  and  Green 
were  appointed  a  committee  bj  the  Preiibyterian  Miision  to  confer  with  the  BefiNrmed 
and  Congregational  Missions  respecting  a  anion  with  those  bodies  in  mission  work 
(April  7. 1874).  This  Committee  subsequently  reported  that  no  definite  result  could 
be  reached. 

However,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Congregational  Mission  held  at  Kobe, 
May  29th,  1874,  the  following  action  was  taken :  ^'  Eesohed, — that  we  as  a  mission 
declare  that  we  are  unequivocally  in  favor  of  union ;  that  we  have  never  for  a 
moment  wavered  from  our  unanimous  desire  for  union  as  expressed  at  the  Convention 
in  Yukobama  in  September,  1872,  and  that  we  are  organizing  and  shall  continue  to 
-organize  our  churches  on  the  basis  adopted  at  that  Convention."  And  an  expression 
of  what  they  considered  a  concrete  form  made  on  the  basis  of  1872  was  drawn  up. 
In  July  of  the  same  year  they  reiterated  the  action  of  the  annual  meeting  and  sent 
-copies  of  the  same  to  the  Presbyterian,  Beformed,  and  Scotch  Presbyterian  Missions. 

Later,  after  the  two  churches  above  referred  to,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Ballagh 
and  Mr.  Thompson  were,  as  they  supposed,  united  with  the  Kobe  and  Osaka  Church- 
•es,  it  was  discovered,  much  to  the  surprise  of  both  the  church  members  and  mission- 
jo-ies  at  Yokohama  and  Tokyo,  that  although  the  churches  at  Kobe  and  Osaka  had 
the  same  name  and  creed  as  themselves,  yet  they  had  adopted  different  rules  for 
church  government,  and  so  there  could  be  no  organic  union  between  them.  It  thus 
became  apparent  that  different  views  were  held  as  to  the  meaning  and  intention  of 
the  resolution  of  1872,  and  that  the  hope  entertained  by  many  of  the  union  of  all 
Protestant  denominations  in  a  common  church  could  not  be  realized. 

When  this  was  thoroughly  understood,  the  question  was  raised  whether  the  sever- 
al churches  under  the  care  of  the  various  Presbyterial  Missions  might  not,  with  much 
advantage  every  way,  be  made  to  form  but  one  organization.* 

A  proposition  made  April  1st,  1876,  by  the  Beformed  to  the  Presbyterian  Mission 
to  cooperate  in  educational  work  having  been  temi>orariIy  postponed,  after  due  de- 
liberation and  private  conversation,  in  May,  1876,  a  letter  was  addressed  by  the 

^  For  the  account  of  the  cooperative  union  of  the  MlMlons  of  the  Pxetb  Chureh  in  the  XT.  8.  A. ,  of 
ihe  Beformed  (Dutch)  Church  iq  America,  and  of  the  XJ.  P.  Church  of  Scotland,  to  ettabUeh  a  angle 
Preebytcrian  Church  not  connected  ecclesiastically  with  any  foreign  body,  as  well  as  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Theological  School  under  the  care  of  the  same  three  MiBsians,  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the 
Bar.  £.  Bothaay  Hiller,  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  appointed  to  edit  the  prooeedlogs  of 
-tlie  Osaka  Conference. 
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iui»ion  of  the  Presbyterian  Chiirch  to  that  of  the  Reformed  Cborch,  in  whidi  it  w» 
said :  "  We  haye  long  entertained  the  hope  that  a  plan  might  be  deviaed  br  whick 
our  respective  misBions  could  become  fellow-laborers  in  a  common  presbTtenr,  tet 
connected  ecclesiastically  with  any  foreign  body,  and  which  wonld  reoeiTe  the  warn 
approyal  of  the  Churches  which  we  represent."  They  proposed  also  a  conferemv  of 
the  two  missions  to  discuss  the  question  that  would  arise  in  onnnec*tion  with  soch  a 
union. 

To  this  latter  the  Keformed  Mission  replied  )|i08t  cordially,  and  on  May  16tli  a 
meeting  was  held.  After  a  free  and  full  intercliange  W  views,  a  committee  of  Ibor 
was  appointed  to  prepare  standards  of  church  government  and  doctrine  to  be  sabmit- 
ted  to  the  Missions  at  a  future  meeting.  This  Committee  was  also  directed  to  report 
the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  to  the  Mission  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Chnrch  of 
Scotland  and  ask  it  to  delegate  two  of  its  number  to  act  on  the  Committee.  In  acoord- 
:uu?e  with  these  instructions  the  committee  communicated  with  the  Scotch  brethren, 
and  wa.«*  gratified  to  find  them  very  willing  to  appoint  representatives.  In  doe 
time  the  Committee,  now  composed  of  six  members,  held  a  series  of  meetingPy  and 
did  the  work  assigned  to  it.  The  body  formed  by  this  union  of  the  Mianoni  w» 
afterwards  designated  as.  The  Council  of  the  Three  Miwions,  viz.,  that  of  the  VrtAf- 
terian  Chnrch  in  the  United  States ;  that  of  the  Reformed  Chnrrh  in  America  nid 
that  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland.* 

It  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  (June  21,  1876)  the  three  chorchet 
under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  had  a  complete  form  of  church  govemmat 
translated  from  the  "  Form  of  Government  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,"  by  a  committee  of  which  Dr.  Hepburn  was  chairman  ;  and  that  tk 
two  otlier  Japanese  churches,  known  as  the  Church  of  C*hrist  in  Japan,  had  appointed 
a  committee  to  draw  up  rules  of  church  government,  since  those  which  they  then  hid 
woi-e  not  i-onsidcred  sufficient.  The  foreign  members  of  this  latter  committee  wcR 
itichidcd  in  the  previously  mentioned  committee  of  six  appointed  by  the  Council  of 
the  Three  Missions,  in  order  that  the  Japanese  brethren  might  be  consnlted  throofh 
their  own  committee,  and  thus  their  opinion  and  wishes  be  taken  into  considentioi. 

Tiiese  rules  of  church  government  were  based  upon  those  used  by  the  ha» 
churches  and  agreed  with  them  in  the  main,  but  were  modified  in  many  partkoliit 
by  alterations,  additions  and  omissions  to  suit  the  state  of  the  Church  in  Japan:  mi 

^  EVnr  maaf  jmn  this  body  hM  beea  koown  m  the  CoddciI  of  XiiMioiit  CoopetaOlaf  vfli  lh» 
( 'iiurrh  of  Christ  in  Japan. 
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after  being  acc^ted  by  the  three  missions,  thev  were  given  to  a  translating  commit- 
tee June  21st,  1876. 

On  the  missions  receiving  the  full  conseut  of  the  Boards  at  home  to  the  union, 
these  rules  were  submitted  to  the  Japanese  churches  for  their  action,  and  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  held  September  17th,  1879,  were  finally  corrected  so  as  to  conform 
them  to  the  copy  adopted  by  the  Japanese  churches. 

The  standards  of  doctrine  recommended  were  the  Shorter  and  Heidell)erg  Cate- 
chisms, the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,. 
which  were  adopted  by  the  Japanese  chiux;h  as  they  were  translated. 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  the  missionary  to  the  Presbytery  was  one  that  re- 
ceived careful  consideration  in  the  Council.  There  were  some  who  were  of  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  better  for  missionaries  to  occupy  only  the  position  of  advisers ;  but 
the  general  feeling  was  against  that  solution  of  the  problem.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
majority,  the  best  plan  was  to  leave  the  relation  of  the  missionaries  to  their  Churches 
at  home  undisturbed,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  them  the  privileges  of  full  mem- 
bership in  Presbytery,  not  as  presbyters  but  as  missionaries.  This  plan  was  agreed  to 
by  the  Japanese  Churches  on  the  motion  of  one  of  the  Japanese  elders,  and  was  embod- 
ied in  the  following  section  of  the  Book  of  Government :— "  A  presbytery  consists 
of  all  the  pastors,  acting  pastors  and  evangelists,  and  one  elder  from  each  session 
within  a  certain  district.  Also  missionaries  who  assent  to  the  standards  of  doctrine 
and  rules  of  government  shall  be  ex  cfficio  members  *';  i.  e.  in  virtue  of  their  position 
as  niimonwien. 

The  choice  of  a  suitable  name  for  the  united  church  presented  some  little  diffi- 
culty. The  cooperating  missions  bore  difi^rent  names,  and  Japanese  predilections 
bad  of  course  to  be  considered.  It  was  finally  agreed  simply  to  derive  the  name  of 
the  new  body  from  the  nature  of  its  formation  into  one  church ;  this  was  brought 
about  by  the  union  of  elements,  which  otherwiKC  would  have  gone  to  form  three 
distinct  churches.  Hence  the  word  United  was  added  to  ^^  (Jhxurch  of  Ckcitl  in  Japan^'^ 
the  name  already  borne  by  a  part  of  the  Japanese  churches  and  which  Iiad  also  been 
suggested  by  the  resolution  of  the  Convention  of  1872.  This  name  was  accepted  by 
the  Japanese  bodies  as  *  Nippon  Kibisuto  Itchi  Kyokwai.* 

.  The  first  meeting  of  this  Church,  at  which  tlie  union  of  the  different  bodies  was 
cxMMummated,  took  place  in  Yokoliama  on  October  3rd,  1877,  when  were  present 
twelve  foreign  missionaries  belonging  to  the  three  missions  Und  eight  elders  as  repre* 
sentatives  of  the  churches.  Through  the  delay  of  the  steamer  from  the  south,  Dr.  & 
R.  Brown  of  the  Reformed  Mission,  the  oldest  clerical  missionary,  and  who  would 
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have  been  appointed  moderator,  did  not  arrive  till  the  next  day.  The  elder  ot  the 
^^agasaki  C-hurch  was  detained  in  the  8ame  way.  The  Bey.  D.  Tbompmn  of  the 
Presbyterian  Mission  was  chosen  moderator  and  preached  the  sermon  from  Acts.  9 : 
31 :  ^*  Then  had  all  the  churches  rest  throughout  all  Judea,  Galilee  and  Samaria,  and 
were  edified ;  and  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  I»rd  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy 
•  Ghost,  were  multiplied." 

The  eight  churches  represented  were  the  Kaigan  Church  of  Yokohama ;  tbt 
tShlnsakae  Church  of  Tokyo;  the  Tsukiji  Church  of  Tokyo;  the  Snmiyoshi-cba 
Church  of  Yokohama ;  the  Hoden  Church  in  Shimosa ;  the  Ueda  Church  in  Shinaoo; 
the  Shinagawa  Church  of  Tokyo ;  and  the  Omori  Church  in  Shimosa. 

They  reported  a  membership  of  623,  with  26  students  for  the  ministry  and 
-monthly  collectioas  taken  up  in  every  church. 

Bequests  were  received  for  the  organization  of  new  churches  in  three  difibcst 
-places. 

Three  candidates  having  completed  their  preliminary  examinations  for  otdinatkn 
before  the  former  bodies,  presented  themselves  and  were  ordained  to  the  Goipel 
ministry  by  the  prayer  of  the  moderator  aud  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  tbt 

Presbytery.  They  were  Okuno  Masatsuna,  Ogawa  Yoshiyasu,  and  Toda  Tadatn. 
The  Rev.  Jas.  H.  Ballagh  delivered  thcf  cliarge.  In  the  evening  «ddrettK<  ven 
delivered  by  the  newly  ordained  ministers  at  the  Sumiyoshi-cho  Church.  Thoi 
closed  the  first  meeting  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 

It  was  thought  an  important  part  of  the  union  to  have  one  theological  Khoti, 
where  all  the  students  for  tJie  ministry  could  be  thoroughly  trained  without  ovtt- 
burdening  any  of  the  missions.  The  subject  was  accordingly  put  into  the  hands  of  i 
committee,  which  made  their  report  September  17, 1877.  This  report  was  amended 
so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

"  To  the  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  8.  of  America,  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Reformed  Church  in  Anenes 
in  Council  assembled :— Your  Committee,  appointed  June  21,  1877,  to  coittider 
matters  pertaining  to  our  united  work  in  education,  respectfully  report : 

"  That  it  has  considered  so  much  of  the  matter  referred  to  it  as  pertains  to  the 
preparation  of  young  men  for  tlie  Japanese  ministry,  and  submits  the  following  plan : 

"  I.  (1)  There  shall  be  a  theological  school  in  Tokyo,  of  which  this  Council  of  the 
Three  Missions  shall  retain  the  general  oversight. 

"  (2)  The  Coimcil  shall  appoint  three  permanent  instructors  for  said  schoo],  wl» 
shall  have  l»een  nominatttl  by  their  respective  missions;  and  thereafter  all  additions 
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to  their  number,  and  all  changes  therein,  sliall  be  made  br  the  Council  on  the 
nomination  of  one  of  the  miasionfl. 

"  II.  (1)  These  permanent  iuHtructors  shall  be  invested  with  the  retponsibilitj  of 
managing  tlie  same;  they  shall  select  it8  location,  arrange  the  course  of  studj, 
attend  to  its  discipline,  and  in  all  other  matters  administer  its  affitirs,  subject  howerer 
to  the  supervision  of  the  Council,  which  shall  be  competent  at  may  time  to  require 
full  information  on  all  matters  concerning  the  school. 

'^  (2)  These  permanent  instructors  may,  also,  from  time  to  time,  invite  others  to 
give  lectures  to  the  students  or  assume  temporarily  the  instruction  in  any  certain 
branches. 

"  (3)  No  action  of  unusual  importance  shall  be  taken,  nor  shall  the  general  policy 
of  the  school  be  changed,  until  the  subject  shall  have  been  laid  before  the  Council  for 
its  approval. 

"  (4)  An  annual  report  shall  be  made  to  the  Council  of  the  work  and  condition 
of  the  School. 

**  III.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  school  who  shall  furnish  to  the 
permanent  instructors  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  Christian  character,  provided  that 
he  purpose  devoting  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  he  exhibit  satis« 
factorily  his  abUity  to  pursue  the  course  of  study  which  will  be  arranged. 

"  IV.  This  Theological  School  shall  be  entirely  separate  in  its  management  from- 
any  preparatory  school." 

It  was  resolved  that  the  8c]iool  should  be  called  ''The  Union  Theological 
School."  The  permanent  instructors  elected  were  Rev.  Messre.  Jas.  L.  Amerraan, 
S.  G.  McLaren  and  William  Imbrie. 

It  was  hoped  tliat  thus  in  the  course  of  time,  besides  educating  a  competent 
Japanwe  ministry,  some  could  be  raised  up  who  could  take  part  in  the  instruction  in 
the  school.  This  hope  has  been  so  far  realized  tliat  the  Kev.  K.  Ibuka,  one  of  the 
former  graduates,  has  been  employed  with  great  »tisfaction  to  the  Faculty  and 
Council  and  entire  good  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  students  for  the  past  two  years. 
(1882)  as  assistant  professor  in  the  Theolgical  School. 

All  those  connected  with  this  Union  movement  feel  that  great  good  has  been 
already  accomplished  both  to  themselves  and  the  Japanese  Christians,  and  yet  tliat 
thb  is  but  an  earnest  of  what  may  be  confidently  expected  in  the  future. 

Anu  Befd.  1877.— At  Yokohama,  Mr.  Amerman  continued,  with  other  members 
oi  the  station,  the  instruction  of  tlie  Theological  Cliws  which  had  been  begun  by  Dr. 
a  B.  Brown  ;  he  also,  by  special  request,  acted  as  pasiov  of  the  (f<ireign)  Union 
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Church  at  Yokohama  until  October,  when  he  removed  to  Tokyo.  He  was  tlienoe- 
fortli  permanently  located  in  the  capital,  where,  besides  doing  important  litcnnr 
work,  he  discharged  the  responsible  duties  of  a  permanent  instructor  of  the  newly 
organized  Union  Theological  SchooL—The  Koji-machi  Chnzch,  Tokyo,  was  oiganiwi 
this  year.— Having  been  a<wured  that  the  Woman's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  iLe 
Beformed  Choreh  would  endeavor  soon  to  send  lady  teachers  to  Xagasaki,  smf 
inquiries  for  instruction  being  also  frequently  made.  Mm.  Stout  once  more  ondert«ti»k 
the  charge  of  a  class  of  girls  in  the  spring  of  this  year. 

Am.  BapL  1877.—''  During  tlie  past  year  Mr.  Arthur^s  fiiiling  health  b^an  to 
interfere  sadly  witli  his  work,  and  in  May  of  this  year  he  was  forced  to  return  to  die 
United  States.  <  hi  the  9th  day  of  December,  while  still  tarrying  in  Oakland,  Csli- 
fomia,  his  spirit  took  its  flight.  Mr.  Arthur  wan  an  earnest,  faithful,  industxioos 
missionary,  and  has  lefl  an  untarnished  record. — Those  were  dark  days  for  the 
Mission.  Miss  Kidder  was  lei\  alone  in  Tokyo,  where,  despite  the  hardens  thtt 
necessarily  fell  upon  her  in  connection  with  her  work  and  the  annoyances  incidents] 
to  living  out  of  the  Foreign  Concession,  she  kept  faithfully  at  her  post  and  did  more 
than  one  woman's  work. — Dr.  Nathan  Brown  was  the  only  male  missionary  left  of  the 
five  who  had  been  here  during  these  five  years.  He  faithfully  attended  to  datiei 
connecte<l  with  both  of  our  churches,  continued  his  main  work  of  translation,  sod 
superintended  the  printing  of  his  own  works.** 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  1877.— The  new  arrivals  during  this  year  were:  Mr.  De  Will 
C.  Jeneks  and  wife,  on  April  1st ;  Miss  Julia  AVilson,  and  Miw  H.  F.  Parmelee,  oo 
October  3rd :  Rev.  Wm.  W.  Curtis  and  wife,  and  Miss  V.  A.  Clarkson,  on  Xovember 
23rd.  Miss  Parmelee  joined  the  Kyoto  girls'  school,  and  Miss  Clarkson  the  a'ht«I 
at  Kobe.  The  Rev.  K.  T.  Doane  and  wife  left  the  Minsion  on  May  19th,  and  joined 
the  Micronesian  Mission. — ^lu  the  spring  of  the  year  Dr.  Berry  went  to  America  oo 
furlough.  His  Hyogo  work  came  and  thenceforth  remained  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Taylor,  being  mostly  carried  on  through  the  co-operation  of  some  Japanese  physiciaiH 
residing  in  Kobe,  Dr.  Taylor  who  now  (1882)  resides  in  Osaka,  being  able  to  visit  it 
but  once  a  week.  The  other  branches  of  the  Mission's  medical  work  in  the  Hy6fn> 
ken  ceased  with  Dr.  Berry's  departure.—"  The  Koto  girls?  school  was  begun  this  jm 
in  Miss  Starkweather's  house  witii  two  boarding  pupils  and  three  day  scholan.*'— The 
Dosliislia  and  other  work  in  Kyoto  went  on  prosperously. 

aM.&  1877.— In  April  of  this  year  Mi«  M.  J.  Oxlad  arrived  at  OSaka,  having 
been  sent  out  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Female  Education  in  the  £m(.  }lm 
Oxlnd  liad  been  engaged   in  scliool  work  in  Hong  Kong  since  18M,  and,  ahfaeiifh 
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sent  by  an  independent  Society,  worked  in  oonnection  with  the  C.  M.  S/g  Osaka 
Station.— The  work  at  this  and  the  other  stationa  advanced  quietly  but  iati»factori]y. 
I  -4  m.  M.  Hmne,  1877.— The  working  force  at  the  "  Home  "  was  thi«  year  increased 
by  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  A.  Viele  and  Mim  N.  Fletcher  in  August,  and  Miss  M.  Nelson 
(now  Mrs.  Quinby)  in  November.  Miss  Maltby  and  Mrs.  Benton  left  the  institution 
to  be  married,  the  former  in  April,  i^nd  the  hitter  in  July.— In  May,  Ume,  oiie  of  the 
echolars,  died  of  typhoid  fever,  which  was  at  that  time  an  epidemic  at  Yokohama. 
"  She  died  in  faitlu  A  number  of  the  pupils  took  the  fever,  and  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  disband  the  school  for  a  time.  Accordingly  those  not  aifected  were  sent 
to  their  homes,  and  others  taken  to  Tomioka  (a  sea-side  place  near  Yokohama),  where 
after  careful  nursing,  they  all  recovered.  This  is  the  only  time  that  tlie  sclioul  was 
broken  up  on  aoeoiml  of  sickness. — I^te  in  September  of  the  same  year  >ih»  Cmsby 
went  home  ior  a  visit,  leaving  Miss  Guthrie  in  charge." 

Ammiam  Meihoditl,  1877.— The  first  re-inforcements,  since  the  establishment  of 
this  Blision  in  1875,  arrived  this  year,  namely,  the  £ev.  J.  Ing  and  wife,  and  the 
Kev.  W.  C.  Davison  and  wife..— From  the  Yokohama  Church,  the  Gospel  was  carried 
to  other  parts  in  the  interior.  On  June  lOth,  5  converts  were  baptized  and  organ  izihI 
into  a  church  at  Nishio,  Aiehi-ken  \  Ohara  Ekichi  was  appointed  its  pastor.  On 
October  4th,  Kudo  Tomonori  took  charge  of  a  class  of  inquirers  at  Hachioji,  Kana- 
gawa-ken ;  some  of  this  class  were  subsequently  baptized  and  received  iuto  the  church. 
^'  Towards  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  the  church  at  Yokohama  began  to  receive 
reports  about  a  remarkable  religious  awakening  among  the  people  of  Shinshu.  Duruig 
the  spring  and  summer  of  the  present  year,  these  reports  continued  to  come,  accom- 
panied by  earnest  invitations  to  visit  them.  These  were  <»pecially  addressed  to  Mr. 
'Conell,  nnder  whose  direction  a  colporteur  had  traveled  through  that  region.  He 
4U»ordingly  visited  the  province  in  October  and  November.  On  this  tour  Mr. 
Correll  saw  abundant  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  late  reports,  and  he  succeeded 
in  forming  several  classes  for  religious  instruction  under  suitable  teachers  at  Matsu- 
moto  and  other  places  visited.  The  same  work  was  later  extended  to  Matsufshiro, 
lida,  and  other  important  points  in  the  province. — In  November  Mr.  Soper  accom- 
panied by  a  Japanese  helper,  visited  the  province  of  Shimosa,  and  at  Ajiki,  a  town 
about  35  miles  N.  £.  of  Tokyo,  formed  into  a  class  12  candidates  for  baptism  and 
placed  them  under  the  care  of  the  native  helper  who  had  personally  instructed  them. 
—The  girW  school  in  Mita,  Tokyo,  prospered  finely,  and  increased  accommodation 
soon  becoming  necessary,  a  piece  of  ground  was  purchased  in  Tsukiji  and  a  school 
building  erected,  which  was  ready  for  occupancy  early  in  this  year.'' 
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Can,  Melh.  1877. — On  January  15th  of  this  jear,  Mr.  Meacham  baptised  the 
principal  of  the  local  school  at  which  he  taught,  and  2  of  the  teacheta  and  3  of  the 
pupils,  thus  forming  the  nucleus  of  a  church  at  Nuniazu  in  Shizuoka  Ken. 

U,  P.  C  1877. — ^Mr.  Davidson  yerj  soon  after  his  arrival  began  evangeiittic 
work  in  Tokyo.  On  December  8th  of  the  jear  he  organized  the  Riogoku-hMhi 
Church,  which,  under  his  and  his  faithful  co-laborer,  Mr.  Miura*s  care,  soon  became  t 
useful  constituent  of  the  newly  formed  Presbytery. 

J^.  Am)e,  1877.~On  July  18th,  Dr.  Krecker  and  family  and  Miss  Hodson 
removed  from  Yokohama  to  Tokyo,  fixing  their  home  at  Surugadai,  about  three  milet 
from  Tsukiji,  arrangements  having  been  made  to  carry  on  a  boys'  school  there. 
Seligious  services  were  commenced  on  July  22nd,  and  an  encouraging  interest  being 
manifested,  two  meetings  were  held  on  Sundays  and  an  evening  meeting  during  the 
week ;  the  regular  evening  family  worship  was  also  well  attended  by  neighbonamt 
others.  A  meeting  for  women  on  Thursdays,  a  Sunday-school  and  a  Bible-clasi  were 
established  at  about  the  same  time.  *^On  August  5th  one  man  was  baptised  and 
received  into  the  church,  this  being  the  first  fruit  of  the  mission." — In  September  Hr. 
Halmhuber  removed  from  Yokohama  ~to  Osaka,  to  make  that  city  the  centre  of  his 
work. 

Cimb.  PteA.  1877— <<  In  1876  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Cumberland  Pretbr- 
terian  Church,  located  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  appointed  two  miasionaries  for  the  woric  in 
Japan.  Of  these  one  was  detained  by  order  of  the  Board  to  prosecute  medicil 
studies ;  the  other,  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Hail,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  reached  Japan  in 
February,  1877.    Osaka  was  selected  as  the  place  to  begin  prepations  for  the  woii.'' 

A,  D.  1878. 

The  work  of  Scripture  translation  received  a  new  impulse  in  the  summer  of  tkti 
year.  The  first  organized  measures  for  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  had  been 
taken  about  two  years  previously  by  tlie  missionaries  of  Tokyo.  The  record  of  tkeir 
meetings  is  fortunately  at  hand  ;  from  it  the  following  facts  arc  taken. 

A  meeting  of  the  missionaries  of  Tokyo  was  held  at  Tsok^i  on  October  30tb, 
1876,  to  enquire  whether  a  committee  could  be  formed  for  the  the  purpose  of  tiaiMiit- 
ing  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  Japanese  language.  There  were  present  the  Rer. 
Thompson,  Piper,  Wright,  Shaw,  Waddell,  O.  M.  Green,  Imbrie,  R  Davidson,  Bbf, 
McLaren,  Soper,  Cochran,  and  Dr.  Faulds.  Mr.  Thompson  was  called  to  thecbiir 
and  Mr.  Cochran  appointed  secretary.  The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  :— 
"  Tliat  steps  be  taken  by  the  Protestant  missionaries  of  Tokyo  to  form  a  Bible  tiaasls- 
tit)n  committee ; — that  thb  meeting  do  resolve  itself  into  such  a  comniittee^  witk 
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power  to  add  to  tlie  nniuber,  and  to  he  known  as  ^  The  Tokyo  Bible  Translation  Com- 
mittee ';— and  tliat  this  committee  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  Bible  Transla- 
tion Committee  at  Yokohama,  with  a  view  to  fraternal  relations  and  co-operation  in 
the  work  of  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  Japanese  language."— It  was  also 
resolved  that  a  Committee  of  Bevision  be  appointed,  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Com- 
mittee be  presented  to  Mr.  Wylie,  Agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
and  to  Mr.  Lillcy,  Agent  of  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  for  their  kind 
ofler  of  pecuniary  assistance  in  the  translation  and  publication  of  the  Word  of  God  in 
the  Empire  of  Japan. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee,  hold  on  November  12th,  1877,  there  were 
present  the  Rev.  T}iomi)son  (in  the  chair),  Piper,  Amerman,  Waddell,  Wright,  Im- 
brie.  Cooper,  Cochran,  and  Dr.  Faulds.  It  was,  among  other  points,  unanimously 
resolved  ^^  that  this  Committee  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  granting  permission  to 
print  and  publish  its  translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures." — An  adjourned  meeting  of 
the  Committee  was  held  on  December  1st,  at  which  were  present  the  Rev.  Thompson 
(in  the  chair),  Wright,  Eby,  Amerman,  O.  M.  Green,  Waddell,  Imbrie,  and  Cochran. 
At  the  opening  of  business,  "  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Greene,  Secretary  of  the 
Yokohama  Translation  (Vmimittee,  was  read,  in  answer  to  one  from  the  Secretary  of 
this  Committee,  in  which  the  desire  for  friendly  relations  and  co-operation  was  hearti- 
ly recipnx^  ted  by  the  Yokohama  Committee,  also  handing  over  to  this  Committee 
Mr.  Thompson's  tnmslatiof  of  Genesis  for  revision  and  publication:"  At  this  meet- 
ing, also,  Mr.  Wright,  %m  behalf  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  asked 
permission  to  print  and  publish  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis,  prepared  by  the 
Committee  of  Revision,  and  the  request  was  granted. 

It  ought  to  Ixj  nuntit^ned  that  somfe  of  the  members  of  the  Tokyo  Committee  met 
regularly  once  a  week  for  translation. 

The  Committee  engiijijjed  meanwJiile  at  YokoJiama  in  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  had  by  this  time  made  fine  progress.  In  view,  however,  of  the  numl)er  of 
imasionaries  of  various  denominations  being  much  increased  since  1872,  the  year  of 
the  Convention  which  created  that  Committee,  and  in  view  also  of  the  too  limited 
localization  of  the  Tokyo  Committee,  it  m.»emed  desirable  that  some  new  measure  Ik* 
taken  and  arrangements  made  for  the  furtherance  of  the  work  of  Old  Testament 
translation  also.  Accordingly,  in  pursuance  of  two  circular  letters  issued  by  the  A. 
B.  C.  F.  M.'s  Japan  Mission— dated  resi>ectively :  Kobe,  January  23rd  and  April 
10th,  1878— a  C-onventi<m  assembled  at  the  Union  Church  in  Tsukiji,  Tokyo,  on  the 
10th  and  13th  davs  of  May  of  tlie  same  year.     By  previous  agreement  it  was  arranged 
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that  eveiy  mission  in  the  field  was  to  be  entitled  to  tend  at  least  one  delegate  to 
represent  it  in  the  Convention,  but  that  anj  minion  haying  more  than  three  nem- 
bers  on  its  sta£f  was  to  be  entitled  to  an  additional  delegate  for  every  fbiir  of  SDrh 
additional  members.     It  was  also  imderstood  that  the  deliberations  at  the  sfjuow 
were  not  to  be  limited  to  the  one  topic  of  Old  Testament  translation  ;  for  it  had  hen 
explicitly  recommended  in  the  later  circular  *'  that  the  convention  be  free  to  disrav 
any  matters  of  common  interest  which  mav  be  brought  before  it." — There  wexe  pmem 
at  the  convention  41  missioQaries.,  21  of  whom  (14  American  and  7  Engliah)  were 
delegates  representing  10  missions ;  a  representative  of  each  of  the  3  Bible  societio 
then  in  the  field ;  and  3  honorary  members.    The  Rev.  K.  S.  Madav,  D.  D^  was 
elected  chairman  and  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Greene  i^ecretary.     At  the  opening  of  basineshy 
the  Rev.  William  Imbrie  presented  a  series  uf  resolutions  with  reference  to  the  mitf- 
lation  of  the  Old  Testament,  which,  after  due  discussion  and  with  various  amendmenn 
and  some  additional  resolutions,  were  finally  adopted  in  the  following  fonn  :— 

**  This  Convention  appreciates  and  takes  pleasure  in  recognizing  the  value  of  the 
work  upon  the  Old  Testament  already  accomplished  by  the  Tokyo  Translation  Com- 
mittee. In  view,  however,  of  the  fact  that  the  missionaries  in  Japan  generallv  drsiie 
to  co-operate  in  labor  upon  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  to  provide  a  means  of  meii- 
ing  certain  contingencies  which  may  arise,  be  it 

"  JResolitfi,  That  each  mission  represented  in  this  Convention  be  requested,  fn^ 
time  to  time,  to  elect  one  of  its  members  who  shall  server  upon  a  Permanent  Coo:- 
mittee. 

*^  That  this  C*ommittee  shall  have  the  right  to  add  to  its  nunioer  a  delegate  (pab 
any  Protestant  mission  not  represented  in  this  Convention  upon.ipplicuti<»n  toil  fn-m 
such  a  mission. 

*' That  this  Permanent  Committee  sliall  have  authoritv  to  Sfloct,  in  wh.v.«.vtr 
way  or  ways  may  seem  best  to  it,  a  committee  or  committees  for  the  trani»laii(Hi  *4 
the  Old  Testament,  to  whom  it  shall  assign  the  various  parts  of  the  work,  and  shall 
al*«)  app-jint  a  (k'neral  Revising  Committee. 

*'  That  any  difficulties  or  differences  which  may  arise  in  the  trajii>Iatiug  oacnii:- 
tefs  may  be  referred  for  settlement  to  the  Permanent  Committee,  who  mav  Vii^r 
settle  the  same  itself  or  refer  them  for  settlement  to  the  General  Revising  Comroitiei. 

"  Tlint  when  any  translation  shall  have  beer,  completed  by  any  committee  t'» 
whom  it  has  l>een  assigned,  it  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Permanent  Committee.  aiiJ 
by  that  Committee  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Revising  Committee,  wifc* 
shall  so  far  revise  the  names  and  terms  introduced  as  shall  make  the  tmni»fation  nni- 
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form  in  these  re8pe<Hs,  and  upon  its  fayorable  report  and  the  general  approval  of  tho 
Permanent  Committee,  it  shall  be  pablished  by  arrangement  with  the  Bible  Societies 
repreflented  in  this  Convention,  nnder  the  supervision  of  the  Permanent  Committee, 
as  the  Authorised  Version. 

"  That  after  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Permanent  Committeee,  each  Bible  Society*  represented  in  this  Convention  shall 
be  permitted  to  print  and  publish  such  editions  as  its  agent  may  deem  desirable, 
provided  that  the  text  of  the  Authorized  Edition  be  not  departed  from,  it  being 
distinctly  understood  that  any  translations  put  forth  by  the  Permanent  Committee 
are  the  common  property  of  all  Protestant  missionaries. 

"  That  in  the  judgment  of  thb  Convention  the  general  style  of  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament  should  so  far  be  assimilated  to  that  of  the  New  Testament,  that 
when  the  Bible  is  completed  it  shall  present  a  uniformity  in  this  respect  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  the  Authorized  English  Version. 

''That  all  matters  connected  with  the  translation  and  pubrr«ition  of  the  Old 
Testament,  not  specifically  provided  for  in  the  fon»going  resolutions,  are  under- 
stood to  be  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  Permanent  Committee. 

'*That  this  Convention  desires  to  place  on  record  its  deep  sense  of  the  value  of 
the  services  rendered  to  our  common  mission  work  by  the  Yokohama  Translation 
Committee,  and  requests  it  to  continue  its  work  and  trusts  that  it  will  soon  be  able  to 
complete  the  translation  of  the  entire  New  Testament. 

"That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Convention  the  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment pn»dnced  by  the  Yokohama  Committee  ought  to  be  cunsidered  the  common 
property  of  the  I'rotestont  missionaries  laboring  in  this  coimtry,  and  that  the  Bible 
S<xieties  representee!  in  this  Convention  ought  to  have  an  eejual  right  to  publish  the 
same. 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention  all  future  productions  of  the  Yokohama 
•Committee  ought  to  k»  published  jointly  by  the  Bible  Societies  represented  in  this 
Convention,  upon  the  motion  of  the  Permanent  Committee,  and  that  on  the  comi>lo- 
t ion  of  the  New  Testament  the  conservation  of  the  text  ought  to  be  vested  in  the 
Permanent  Committee. 

*'That  this  Convention  recommend  tliat  the  work  of  translating  and  pubrb^Mn^ 
the  New  Testament  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  principles  now  adopted  ia 
relation  to  the  Old  Testament,  nnder  the  supervision  of  one  Permanent  Committee." 

On  June  24th  of  the  same  summer,  the  Tokyo  Translation  Committee  met  for  the 
last  time.    It  was  resolved  "  That  this  Committee  request  the  ??ecretary  to  place  its 
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tran.^actioas  and  records  at  the  disposal  of  the  Permanent  Committee  appointed  br 
the  late  Greneral  Convention/^  and  in  conclusion,  "  That  in  view  of  the  arrmngeoMits 
which  the  General  Convention  of  missionaries,  recently  held  in  this  city,  has  mdi; 
for  the  translation  and  publication  of  the  H0I7  Scriptures  in  the  JapaneAO  langntge, 
the  work  of  this  Committee  is  now  no  longer  necessary ;  therefore  this  Committee  ii 
hereby  dissolved  by  the  mutual  consent  of  its  members/' 

In  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  Convention  of  May,  representatives  of  Uk 
various  missions  were  appointed,  and  the  Permanent  Committee  held  its  first  meetiDf 
for  organization  and  the  transaction  of  business  in  the  Union  Chorch,  Tokyo^  on 
October  23rd,  1878.  Dr.  Hepburn  was  elected  clmirman  and  Mr.  Cocliran  appointed 
secretary.  This  meeting?  was  attended  by  representatives  of  14  missions,  that  In  nf 
all  the  Pn>testant  Missions  t)ien  in  Japan,  witli  the  exception  of  the  Edinboivh 
Medical  and  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Muwions.  Later  these  aLsO  were  lepre- 
sented  in  the  Committee.— The  first  real  business  done  by  the  Permanent  Committee 
was  to  nominate  a  dozen  or  more  local  committees  from  among  the  misBionaries  of  all 
deuominatioiLs  residing  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country,  each  local  oommittit 
consisting  of  two  or  three  members,  and  assign  to  them  as  many  Books  of  tbtr  Oki 
Testament  for  translation  into  Japanese.  A  Revising  Committee  was  then  appointeJ. 
consisting  of  five  members  of  the  Permanent  Committee.— Since  the  time  of  i» 
organization,  the  Permanent  Committee  has  periodically  held  meetings  for  thr 
transaction  of  its  appointed  business,  and  lias  worked  iiarmoniously  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  tlie  missions,  of  whom  it  is  the  representative  body  for  a  specilic 
purpose. 

Am.  EpLX.  1878.— On  November  24th  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Tyng  and  wife  arrived  ia 
Tokyo,  and  soon  proceeded  to  Osaka,  the  station  to  which  they  were  designated.  Ui, 
Cooper  was  o])liged  for  a  season  to  leave  his  work  on  account  of  seriously  impuied 
health ;  lie  iu*cordiugly  left  for  Europe,  en  route  to  the  United  States,  acoompuied 
by  his  wife,  in  March. 

"The  Church  Missionary  Society  liaving  advised  its  missionaries  to  hold  i 
conference  to  discuss  matters  of  common  interest,  it  was  decided  that  they  should  maet 
in  May,  1878,  at  Tokyo.  The  missionaries  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  t^ 
Gv>spel  asked  the  privilege  of  attending  the  meeting,  and  it  was  suggested  thit  all 
Episcopal  missionaries  should  at  the  same  time  hold  a  joint  conference.  The  ngger 
lion  was  a])proved  by  the  Foreign  Committee.  A  proposition  to  establish  a /Nai 
Theological  School  for  the  training  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  for  the  time 
Societies  was   referred  for   discussion  to  the  meeting  in  May.      The  CbofeiYDoe 
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accordingly  met  in  that  montli.  There  were  present  two  bishops  and  fifteen 
other  clei^gjmen.  Their  deliberations  wer3  most  harmonious,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  have  but  one  Book  of  Common  Prayer  for  the  use  of  Japanese  Christians.  The 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  and  Litany  which  had  been  prepared  were  authorized, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  translate  and  publish  the  Offices  for  the  Holy 
Communbn,  Baptism,  and  Confirmation,  and  the  Catechism.  The  subject  of  the 
propcsed  joint  Thee  logical  School  was  not  discussed  but  after  the  adjournment  it 
•was  resolved  to  form  such  a  school,  the  students  to  live  with  Bishop  Williams  and 
to  receive  instruction  from  both  Enjlis'i  and  American  missionaries." 

**  In  July  Miss  Pitman  wrote  that  3  i  enons  had  been  baptized  and  7  confirmed 
at  the  chapel  in  Tykyo.  Mrs.  Blanchet  spoke  of  the  Increasing  interest  in  the  meet- 
ings held  at  the  homes  of  converts,"  About  this  time  the  Divinity  Training  School 
was  established  in  Tokyo,  and  by  December  it  numbered  13  students.  Lectures  were 
ilelivered  by  the  Bishop  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Blanchet  and  Shaw.  On  November  1st 
the  Bishop  also  opened  a  school  for  boys  and  young  men,  with  17  pupils  in  attend- 
ance.— "  In  his  report  the  Bishop  mentioned  the  excellent  work  done  by  Mr.  Morris 
and  Mr.  Quinby  at  Osaka;  the  great  services  rendered  by  Dr.  Laning,  who,  dnrinj,' 
the  year,  had  treated  about  2,500  patients  at  his  two  dispensaries;  and  the  steady 
progress  making  in  tlie  girls'  schools  at  Osaka  and  Tokyo.'* — In  the  missionary  statis- 
tics of  the  year  (up  to  July  Ist),  3  organized  churches  are  reported  for  this  Mis^sion. 

Am.  JFVc<6.  1878. — The  Mission  organized  tliree  chnrohej  during  this  year, 
namely  the  I longo  Church  in  Tokyo;  the  Kiryii  Church  in  Gunma  Ken  ;  and  the 
Sakum  Chureh  in  the  centre  of  Chiba  Ken.— Miss  Yonngman,  who  had  carried  on 
much  outside  work  while  in  cliarge  of  Graliam  Seminary,  lefv  the  institute  in  July, 
to  devote  herself  entirely  to  that  work.  Establishing,  supiirintcnding  and  teacliing 
day-scli(X)ls  and  night-schools  for  youth,  a  training  home  for  Bible  women,  Bible- 
classes  for  women  and  children,  and  visiting  women  at  their  homes  :  such  were 
thenceforth  to  be  her  multifarious  duties.— In  the  following  September,  Mrs.  Tnic 
and  Miss  Eldred  brought  over  their  school  from  Ginza  and  united  it  with  the  Graham 
•Seminary.  This  Seminary  remained  then  in  the  charge  of  these  two  ladies  and  Miss 
Gulick.— In  1876,  a  Christian  Japanese  hidy,  Mrs.  Sakurai,  liad  established  an  in- 
tlependent  girls' school  at  Itencho,  Tokyo.  She  had  begim  with  9  scholars;  but 
the  school  grew  rapidly.  In  1878  Mrs.  Sakurai  solicited  more  or  less  aid  from  the 
Mijwion,  and  thus  her  school  came  partly  under  its  care.— The  year's  statistics  record 
for  this  Mission  8  organized  churehes  and  374  church  members. 

Am.   Eefd.  1878— Miss  H.  L.  Winn  arrived  at  Yokohama  in  May,  and  soon 
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afterwards  began  teaching  in  the  Mifision's  boys'  school. — In  August  Miai  E.  F.  Tat- 
rington  and  Mins  M.  J.  Farrington  arrived  at  NagaaakL  They  were  sent  by  the 
Woraan^s  Board  to  open  a  girls'  school  at  that  place.  On  their  arrival  Mis.  Stout 
pafwed  her  little  class  of  6  girls  over  to  them.— A  church  was  oigmoiaed  mt  Wido- 
mura,  a  village  situated  about  30  miles  N.  W.  from  Tokyo.  The  ooantry  woik  w» 
considerably  extended  this  year,  Mr.  Ito  Tokichi  began  woric  at  Mishima  oo  thf 
other  side  of  Hakone ;  Mr.  Maki  Shigeto  paid  periodical  visits  from  Ueda  to  Komoo 
and  other  towns  in  the  neighborhood.—"  In  the  autumn  of  the  year,  Kagofdiima,  thp 
old  capital  of  Satsuma,  was  occupied  as  a  permanent  station  of  the  Mission.  Mr. 
Segawa  was  sent  there  to  carry  on  the  work." — The  published  statistics  foar  the  year 
siiow  4  organized  churclies  and  2-31  church  members  for  this  Mission. 

Am.  Bapi,  1878.— "In  the  month  of  December,  the  Rev.  Henry  H.  BheoiDil 
wife  arrived  to  take  charge  of  the  work  in  Tokyo.  During  his  stay  iu  this  city,  Mr. 
Khees  had  three  preaching  places,  and  devoted  himself  with  great  enei^  to  the 
work.  During  this  year  there  were  in  all  28  additions  to  the  two  chuichep  in  Yoko- 
liama  and  Tokyo." — The  statistics  show  the  Mission  to  have  under  its  care  two 
churches  and  57  church  members, 

A,  B.  C,  F.  M.  1878.— The  working  force  of  the  Mission  was  increased  by  thr 
following  arrivals :  Rev.  Otis  Gary,  Jr.,  and  wife  on  March  3rd  ;  Rev,  J.  T.  Gnlici 
on  September  12th  ;  and  Miss  F.  A.  Gardner,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pettee  and  wife,  and  Rev. 
K.  II.  Davis  and  wife  on  October  26th.— Miss  Wheeler's  connection  with  the  Miauon 
(vased  on  May  31  st,  on  which  day  she  was  married  <to  the  Rev.  C.  Goodrich.  <ji 
China,  whom — alas  I — she  left  an  afflicted  widower  but  three  montli;^  later,  »•« 
Sei»tembr  4th. 

Three  new  churches  were  organized  this  year,  namely,  the  Xaniwa  Chmdi. 
( >saka,  on  January  20th  ;  the  xVnnaka  Cimrch,  Gunma  Ken,  on  March  30th ;  and  the 
Akashi  Church,  Ilyogo  Ken,  on  October  loth,  Annaka  is  situated  75  miles  N.W. 
from  Tokyo.  It  is  the  home  of  Mr.  Neeshima's  parents,  and  the  church  there  vu^ 
:is  regards  human  agencies,  '^  a  result  of  the  interest  awakened  by  Mr.  XeethinaV 
preaching  on  his  return  from  America,  followed  up  by  the  b&bors  of  students  fiom  tbr 
theological  department  of  the  s(*hool  at  Kyoto." — ^The  Osaka  girls'  school  was  opcacd 
in  a  hired  building  in  January  with  15  day  scholars.  '^Xhis  school  is  especolly 
under  the  patronage  of  our  churches  in  Osaka,  who  raised  the  funds  needed  for  the 
dormitory  and  school  building,  and  who  continue  to  meet  all  the  running  ezpenie*i 
except  the  maintenance  of  the  missionary  teachers.  The  first  move  in  the  mattar  w» 
ot\  the  i>art  of  the  native  Christians ;  but  a  large  part  of  tiie  enthusiasm  whkh  )ti 
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them  to  andertake  and  to  cony  oat  the  plan,  was  due  to  Mr.  Leaviit^a  mnarkable 
faculty  for  inspiring  oonfidence  in  aaiuining  the  burdens  which  Providenoe  imposes. 
To  the  faith  and  self-sacrificing  labors  of  Mr.  Naruse,  who  was  several  years  the  Japa- 
neHe  teacher  in  the  school,  is  laigely  due  the  success  in  realizing  these  plans.  For 
the  first  year  and  a  half,  Miss  Stevens  was  the  misnonary  teacher  connected  with  the 
school." — ^The  statistics,  prepared  for  all  the  Missions  up  to  July  Ist  of  this  year,  put 
down  for  this  Mission  10  oiiganized  churches  and  315  church  members. 

C.  M,  S.  1878.— The  Rev.  W.  Andrews  and  wife  joined  Nagasaki  station  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  Mr.  Mandrel  gave  special  attention  to  the  training  of  native 
t^vangvlists. — ^The  work  in  Osaka  had  grown  considerably  during  the  past  two  years, 
and  to  answer  its  requirements,  a  large  building  was  pnt  up  and  opened  in  August. — 
In  this  year,  also,  it  became  necessary  for  Mr.  Piper  to  abandon  his  quarters  outside 
of  the  Concession,  Tokyo.  He  accordingly  removed  to  Tsukiji  and  boilt  a  small 
4*hapel  next  to  the  Mission^s  house,  which  has  continued  to  be  the  chief  centre  of  the 
Society's  work  in  the  capital. — In  1877-1878  Mr,  Dening  was  on  a  visit  to  England 
and  abiient  from  Hakodate  for  fifteen  months.  On  his  return  to  that  station,  he  built 
a  church,  which  was  opened  in  November  (1878),  and  there  regular  preaching  was 
thcnce-forth  carried  on. — No  statistics  for  this  Miivsion  had  come  in  this  year. 

Am.  M.  Home,  1878. — "  Early  in  the  spring  Miss  (iuthrie's  health  failed,  and  she 
was  laid  aside  for  a  time  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis.  Although  she  recovered  sufliciently 
to  resume  her  duties  before  Miss  Crosby's  return  in  May,  she  was  very  feeble,  and 
was  obliged  to  leave  for  America  in  July.  In  October  Miss  McNeal  went  to  Tokyo  to 
open  a  work  in  connection  with  the  Mission,  still  continuing  the  editorship  of  *Glad 
Tidings,'  a  monthly  newsiwiper  for  women  and  children,  which  she  had  started  two 
years  before  under  the  auspices  of  the  *  Foreign  Sunday  School  Association  of  Brook- 
lyn' (New  Yorkj-^—The  school  at  Yokohama  was  in  a  prosperous  condition.  In  the 
summer  this  Mission  reported  49  boarding-scholars,  20  day -scholars,  and  100  Sunday 
school  scholars.  The  outside  work  of  the  Mission  had  by  this  time  grown  much ; 
besides  some  of  the  missionaries,  6  Bible-women  were  engaged  in  this  work. 

.^ImerMoa  Melhodiai,  1878.— Mr.  Ingand  wife  were  obliged  to  retom  to  America  on 
account  of  failing  health  after  connection  with  the  mission  for  only  a  year.— In 
Fcbniary  Dr.  Maclay  accompanied  Bishop  Wiley  on  a  visit  to  Hakodate.  During 
their  ten  days'  sojonm  there,  the  Bishop  dedicated  the  church  al  thai  alatioa  and 
ordamed  Honda  Yoitsu  to  the  office  of  Deacon.— Since  1874,  Dr.  Maclay  was  a 
member  of  the  Yokohama  (Bible)  Translation  Committee  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  one  year  and  a  half,  attended  its  sessions  four  days  eadi  week.— The 
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Tokyo  station  was  re-enforced  in  October  by  the  transfer  to  it  of  Mr.  H&rris  and  wife 
from  Hakodate.  Mr.  Davison,  who  had  been  teaching  in  Hirosaki,  Aomori  Ken,  for 
nearly  a  year,  succeeded  Mr.  Harris  and  took  charge  of  the  Hakodate  station.— •*  On 
November  6th,  6  converts  were  baptized  at  Nagoya,  Aichi  Ken,  and  placed  under 
the  care  of  a  native  catechist. — During  April,  Mr.  Soper  made  a  second  visit  to 
Shimusa,  baptizing  iC  adults  and  1  child  ;  and  in  October  he  again  visitod  the  pror- 
ince,  baptizing  14  adults  and  2  children,  and  organizing  the  converts  into  a  church 
to  be  known  as  the  Church  of  the  Juso  Circuit.'' — ^Four  single  lady  nuasionarie» 
arrived  in  October,  namely.  Miss  S.  B.  Higgins,  for  Yokohama,  Miss  M.  A.  Spifncn 
and  MiHB  M.  J.  Ilolbrook  for  Tokyo,  and  Miss  M.  A.  Priest  for  Hakodate.  TiMi 
scliodl-liouse  built  in  Tsukiji  the  previous  year  proving  insufficient  for  the  needs  of 
the  work,  was  much  enlarged  tliis  year. — ^The  statistics  up  to  July  1st  record  forthb 
Mission  10  organized  churclics  and  228  church  members. 

Chn.  Meth.  1878. — Dr.  Macdonald,  after  working  for  four  years  at  Shixuoka,  left 
that  place  in  April  and  went  on  a  visit  to  Canada.  "  The  tabulated  results  of  his 
labors  showed  at  that  time  a  net  ingathering  of  118  baptized  believers." — In  June, 
Mr.  Meacham,  having  labored  two  years  at  Numazu,  left  that  town  and  removed  to 
the  Tokyo  station.  "  Despite  the  efforts  of  the  Buddhist  and  Shinto  priests,  which 
began  before  Mr.  Meacham's  arrival  at  Numazu  to  neutralize  his  labors  and  were  kept 
up  unceasingly,  the  little  churcli  kept  on  increasing  till,  ere  he  left,  41  i^ersons  werv 
baptized  and  a  happy  and  earnest  body  of  believers  were  gathered  out  of  the  world. 
The  members  of  the  church  were  mostly  students  of  the  schtiol,  and  so,  when  by  in- 
cendiarism the  handsome  school  building,  houses,  etc,  were  burned  to  the  ground,  and 
the  school  authorities  were  involved  in  debt  and  unable  to  carry  on  the  school  on  the 
old  basis,  the  English  teacher  (Mr.  Meacham)  was  obliged  to  leave  and  the  majuritv 
of  the  cliurch  members  were  scattered  over  the  land.  It  is  gratifying  to  hear  occasiun- 
ally  of  one  or  another  in  his  sphere  letting  his  light  shine*" — ^In  the  spring  Mr.  Kby 
removcil  from  Tokyo  to  Kofu,  Yamanashi  Ken,  as  teacher  in  a  private  school,  and  fiT 
nearly  three  years  preached  the  (loapel  in  his  own  hire<l  house.  Kofu  is  tlie  capital 
of  the  province  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  silk  growing  district  and  employs  thou- 
sands of  liands  in  the  reeling  and  weaving  of  silk. — Mr.  Cochran,  after  leaving  }h. 
Nakamura's  school,  lived  for  some  time  at  Surugadai,  and  eventually  settled  down  in 
Tsukiji.  By  his  faitliful  labors  he  gathered  a  little  church,  modily  of  students  and 
their  friends,  to  the  number  of  41  baptized  believers, — By  the  statistics  of  the  year, 
the  Mission  reported  3  organized  churches  and  148  church  members. 

S.  P.  O.  1878. — Mr.  H.  Hughes  joined  the  work  of  the  Mission  this  year,  labor- 
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lug  as  a  lay  teacher  in  connection  with  the  Osaka  station.  Miss  Shaw  also  amTod 
about  this  time,  and  taught  a  girls'  school  in  connection  with  the  Tokyo  station.— Mr. 
Wright,  who  had  thus  far  resided  in  various  parts  of  the  capital,  this  year  removed  to 
Tsukiji  and  made  this  tlie  center  of  his  work.  He  had  3  or  4  day-schools  in  the  city 
and  also  several  preaching  phices.-— The  Bishop  of  Victoria  (Bishop  in  charge  of  the 
English  Church  Missions  in  Japan)  being  abnent^  Bishop  Williams  was  requested  to 
act  in  his  place,  and  on  Palm  8unday  confirmed  32  converts  at  Mr.  Shaw's  chapel  in 
Tokyo.— About  this  time  Mr.  Plummer  paid  a  visit  to  the  Bonin  Islands  and  created 
an  interest  in  Christianity  among  their  population,  which  later  produced  some  grati- 
fying results. — An  account  of  the  Conference  of  May,  in  which  this  Mission  took 
part,  is  given  under  the  head  of  the  ^ini.  Epiac,  Mission. — ^About  100  chiurch  membeni 
are  recorded  for  this  Mission  in  the  annual  statistics. 

EiL  Med,  1878.— The  statistics  give  1  organized  church  and  28  church  members 
for  this  Mis^»ion. 

U.  P.  C.  1878. — Mr.  WadduU  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Tokyo  commenced  a  school 
in  the  western  |>art  of  the  city.  This  school  had  by  this  time  grown  in  size  and 
importance.  He  also  was  fully  engaged  in  preaching.  Mr.  Waddell  was  also  engag- 
ed in  preparing  a  work  on  the  psychology  of  Japan  the  chief  object  of  his  researches 
being  to  find  correct  Japanese  terms  for  "spirit,"  "Holy  Spirit,"  "soul,"  etc.;  the 
terms  now  in  use  are,  according  to  his  views,  erroneous. — ^The  statistics  show  for  this 
Mission  1  organized  church  and  56  church  members. 

Ev.  A880C  1878. — "  Dr.  Krecker's  boys*  school  at  Surugadai,  Tokyo,  was  discontin- 
neil ;  but  a  preaching  place  was  secured  in  a  good  location  near  by,  where  services 
were  continued  with  good  results.  11  adults  and  1  child  were  baptized  during  the 
year. — In  Osaka  the  first  regular  preaching  place  was  opened  in  March,  services  being 
held  on  Sundays  and  Wednesdays ;  but  the  attendance  was  at  first  small. — ^The  annual 
statistics  give  for  this  Mission  1  organized  Church  and  13  church  members. 

Cttm6.  Pi'eab.  1878. — In  November  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Hail  and  wife  arrived  at 
Osaka.  Mr.  Hail  at  once  8t»t  to  w(.rk  studying  tlie  language  and  otherwise  qualifying 
himself  for  usefulness. 

A.  £>.  1879. 

Am.  Epiac.  1879.—"  The  Divinity  School  in  Tokyo  continued  to  receive  a  consider- 
able share  of  the  time  and  labor  of  Messrs.  Blanchet  and  Quinby  (the  latter  of  whom 
iiad  been  transferred  from  Osaka  to  Tokyo),  and  its  good  infiuence  was  perceptible. 
In  speaking  of  the  good  accomplished  by  this  school  during  the  year,  Mr.  Blanchet 
strongly  advocated  the  training  of  a  native  ministry  as  the  most  efiTectual  means  of 
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aiding  the misLonaries.  To  use  his  owiv'word^i:  'The  people  are  lictuallv  getting 
reacly  for  Christianity  faster  than  we  can  carry  it  to  them.*  Bepeated  invitatiom 
came  from  interior  towns  and  villages  for  the  missionaries  to  oome  and  teach  thnn 
the  *  Religion  of  Josns,'  but  the  force  was  altogether  inadequate  to  meet  tlie  demand 
u^>on  it. — Mr.  Yokoyama,  who  had  been  rendering  efficient  service  among  his  people, 
was  obliged  to  suspend  his  work  in  great  measnre,  owing  to  ill-health. — Mrs.  Blaodiet 
and  Miss  Pitman  worked  energetically  to  render  the  girls'  school  at  Tokjo  soccesfuL 
— (>n  December  26th  occurred,  anotlier  of  those  great  fires  for  which  Tc^cyoii» 
famous.  The  Bishop's  house  was  burned  and  much  of  its  contents  destroyed."— T1» 
force  at  Osaka  was  increased  by  tlio  arrival  of  the  Rev.  J.  McKim  and  wife  in  Marcb. 
''  Mr.  Tyng,  writing  from  Osaka  tliat  same  month,  spoke  of  the  importance  of  thtt 
station  and  the  urgent  nee<l  of  additional  teachers,  as  instruction  in  the  Engiiah 
language  was  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  Christian  education. — ^The  girls'  school 
at  ( )8aka,  under  Miss  Eddy's  charge,  nmde  encouraging  progress,  with  an  avenge 
attcnilancc  of  25  pupils." 

Am.  Prcab.  1879. — Miss  Marsh's  connection  wtth  the  Mi»lon  ceased  this  year,  on 
account  of  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Poatc  of  the  Am.  Bapt.  Mission.  —One  new  choith ; 
the  Nihon  Bashi  Church,  was  organized  in  Tokyo  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kitahan  called 
as  its  tiastor. — In  this  year  work  was  begun  in  the  west  of  Japan  at  two  centiei» 
Kanazawa  in  the  old  province  of  Kaga  and  Shimonoseki  in  Chonhiu.  Mr.  Winn  and 
family  occupied  the  former  town,  and  there,  "  widely  separated  from  other  foreigner 
repeated  some  of  the  experiences  of  earlier  days.  At  Shimonoseki  the  work,  from 
tiic  start,  Iios  been  in  the  hands  of  Japanese  evangelists,  Messrs.  Ilattori  and 
Aoyama." — ^In  September  Mrs.  True  left  the  Graham  Seminary,  Tokyo,  and  juiotd 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winn  at  Kanazawa.  Miss  Ia  A.  Leete,  who  had  come  on  a  via!  to 
Ja^xin  in  September,  1878,  and  had  taught  in  the  Mission's  bovf^  school  at  Yokohana 
for  about  a  year,  was  called  to  Tokyo  to  till  the  vacancy  in  Graham  Seminary.  Tlie 
Misses  Eldred,  Gulick,  and  Leete  were  now  the  foreign  teachers  in  this  school— 
The  Viubstantial  building  for  the  Union  Tlieological  School  and  Library,  Na  17 
Thukiji,  was  completed  and  opened  in  the  autumn. — ^The  Miwion's  work  at  the 
several  stations  and  in  all  its  departments  wan  vigorously  and  succemfully  prusecotcd 
during  the  year. 

Am.  R^d,  1879. — Early  this  year  the  Misses  Farriugton  were  obliged,  by  the 
siM'LouK  failure  of  the  elder  sister's  health,  to  abandon  the  work  they  had  but  jiat 
bcKuu  at  Nagasaki.  "  After  only  five  montlis'  sUy,  they  left  for  Yokohama  fur 
better  meilic-al  advice  and  attendance."    The  following  summer,  (1879)  they  rrtumed 
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to  America.  On  October  24th  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Booth  and  wife  arrived  at  Yokohama, 
and  on  December  8th  at  Nagasaki,  which  was  their  destination.  Mr.  Stout  and  family 
liayinp  f^one  on  a  visit  to  America  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  Mr.  Booth  on  his  arrival 
found  the  station  in  the  charge  of  Japanese  helpers.  In  the  autumn,  on  his  return  to 
Japan  from  a  year's  sojourn  in  California,  Mr.  Yerbeck,  after  having  been  for  14 
years  in  the  service  of  the  Japanese  Government,  rejoined  the  ranks  of  the  mission  at 
the  Tokyo  station.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  also  having  returned  on  a  visit  to  America 
early  in  the  spring,  the  whole  charge  of  the  Ferris  Seminary  devolved  upon  Mij» 
Witbeck ;  but  in  September  following  Miss  Winn,  who  had  been  teaching  in  the 
boys*  school,  came  to  her  assistance. — In  the  spring  of  this  year  the  Shitaya  Church 
was  organized  in  the  northern  part  of  Tokyo,  the  Rev.  M.  Uemura  being  later  calle<l 
as  its  pastor.  A  neat  chapel  was  built  for  the  Kojimaclu  Church,  Tokyo,  but  was 
not  long  afterwards  burned  in  an  extensive  fire  in  that  neighborhood.  The  Rev.  K. 
Ibuka  had  succeeded  the  Rev.  M.  Okuno  as  pastor  of  this  church.  After  the  fire,  the 
congregation  met  for  divine  worship  in  the  hired  house  where  its  services  had  been 
held  before  the  church  had  been  built.—The  Church  at  Nagasaki  had  at  this  time  22 
names  on  the  roll. — In  the  spring  Mr.  K.  Bann5  was  sent  to  open  work  at  Nagoya, 
Aichi  Ken,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Balbigh,  who  Imd  repeatedly  visited  the  town 
on  his  evangelistic  tours. 

Am.  Bapt,  1879. — "  In  November,  Mr.  Kawakatsu  was  ordained  in  Yokohama. 
He  was  the  first  ordained  native  Baptist.  Earlier  in  the  same  year,  in  July,  Mr. 
Thcs.  P.  Poate,  previously  a  teacher  in  a  government  school,  was  appointed  as  a 
missionary  of  the  Union,  and,  on  December  30th  was  ordained  in  Tokyo.  On 
December  7th  of  this  same  year,  tlie  Rev.  A.  A.  Bennett  and  wife,  and  Miss  E.  J. 
Munson  (now  Mrs.  W.  J.  White)  arrived,  the  former  for  Yokoliama,  the  latter  for 
Tokyo. 

A.  B.  C.  F,  3L  1879. — ^The  corps  of  lady  workers  was  strengthened  by  tho 
arrival  of  Miss  A.  M.  Colby  on  May  21st,  and  Miss  A.  Y.  Davis  on  October  10th. 
The  Mission  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Arthur  H.  Adams,  M.  D.,  on 
November  23rd.  Having  labored  four  years  in  CKcika,  Dr.  Adams,  accompanied  by 
his  family,  went  on  a  visit  to  America  in  the  autumn  of  the  previous  year,  and  it  whs 
on  his  return  hither,  about  a  week  out  from  San  Francisco,  on  board  the  "  City  of 
Tokyo,"  that  he  was  called  home.— The  force  now  in  the  field  consisted  of  16  families 
and  12  unmarried  women. 

Five  new  churches  were  organized  during  the  year.  One,  the  Temma  Church, 
was  organized  in  Osaka  on  January  30th.    "  The  seed  sown  in  Hikone  and  Yokaichi 
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by  the  two  students  above  referred  to  (under  A.  D.  1876),  followed  ap  bv  the  Ubon 
(if  Dr.  Taylor  and  others,  brought  forth  fruit  in  the  form  of  two  churches,  that  of 
llikone,  organized  on  June  4th,  and  that  of  Yokaichi,  organized  on  June  5th.  The 
first  gosjH?!  light  Imd  been  kindled  on  the  island  of  Shikoku  at  Imabari,  the  home  c/ 
mmc  Osaka  Christians.  Mr.  Atkinson  and  others  had  made  several  visits  to  that 
place,  and  students  from  the  Kyoto  school  liad  sp<'nt  several  vacations  there.  Even- 
tually Mr.  Ise,  one  of  the  first  graduates  from  the  Theological  De|kartment  at  Kyoto, 
was  called  to  Imabari,  to  become  pastor  of  a  little  band  of  aboat  half  a  dotcn  Chris- 
tians, who  were  oi-gauized  into  a  church  on  September  21st.  On  IXocember  ISth,  a 
company  of  members  of  our  churches,  who  had  taken  up  their  residence  in  Tokro, 
were  organized  into  a  church  with  Mr.  Kozaki,  another  graduate  of  Kyoto,  w  their 
pastor." — A  new  station  was  opened  at  Okayama,  where  three  miflsionary  iamilifs 
were  stationed  in  the  midst  of  a  very  promising  field.  Dr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Atkiutoii 
and  others  had  worked  and  preached  there  on  occasional  tours ;  students  of  the 
Kyoto  school  had  also  spent  vacations  in  pwaching  at  this  place.  In  April  of  this 
year  the  new  station  was  occupied,  and  Dr.  Berry  began  medical  work  in  conneotiuo 
with  the  hospital  of  the  Ukayama-ken.  *'  The  annual  number  of  patients  prescribed 
for  by  the  doctors  of  this  hospital  is  about  15,000.  Opportunities  for  evangeli»iic 
cflbrts  among  these  patients  have  not  been  as  full  as  they  were  in  Kobe ;  but  tliere  i» 
reason  to  believe  that  the  general  influence  h»as  been  to  remove  prejudices  and  to  give 
wider  opportunities  for  direct  missionary  work  outside  of  the  hospital. — Previous  to 
I>r.  Adam's  coming  in  1874,  no  medical  work  had  U'cn  done  by  our  mission  in  Oaks, 
with  the  exception  of  a  limited  nunilwr  of  cases  treated  privatdjr  by  Dr.  Gordoo. 
Through  Dr.  Adams's  eflbrts  a  company  of  native  doctors  who  desired  instruction  wti 
formed,  and  a  dispensary  was<»pened  in  one  of  their  offices.  The  attendance  at  fiist 
was  small,  but  it  gnidually  increased.  In  the  pri*sent  year  (1879),  when  Dr.  Taylor 
removed  to  Osaka,  this  native  company  wa-^  reorg.inized,  and  obtained  permision 
from  the  government  to  oj>cn  a  hospital.'' 

"The  Kyoto  school  (Doshishaj  has  lield  its  own,  in  spite  of  a  local  op|>osition  which 
had  at  times  threatened  its  existence  and  which  had  prevented  it  from  receiving  «T^ 
dents  from  the  city  or  province  of  Kyoto.  The  first  theological  class  of  1 5  students gnd- 
uated  this  year  (1870. )  These  students  were  of  the  j^rty  of  nearly  40  students  who  en- 
tered the  Kyoto  school  in  the  autumn  of  1870,  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  up  of  Capt 
Janes'  Kumamoto  school.  This  gentleman's  work  has  l)een  referred  to  in  the  earlier 
period.  Under  his  teaching  and  influence  many  of  his  pu])ils  had  become  Chriitia« 
in  the  midst  of  sever*^  persecutions,  and  felt  a  sti-ong  desire  to  prepare  tliemselres  for 
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Christian  work.  From  them  oar  Japanese  teachers  have  been  chosen,  and  they  have 
naturally  had  much  influence  on  the  development  of  the  school.  Of  tlie  above- 
fifteen,  1  died  after  two  years  of  service  in  the  school  as  teacher ;  5  are  teachers  in 
Christian  schools ;  4  are  pastors ;  2  are  evangelists  not  yet  ordained ;  1  is  editor  of  a 
Christian  paper ;  and  2  ate  otherwise  employed.^  The  accession  of  a  body  of  young 
men  so  well  prepared  as  Cupt.  Janes'  pupils  were,  was  an  event  of  great  value  to  the 
Mission ;  it  put  the  educational  and  evangelistic  work  several  years  in  advance  of 
what  it  otherwise  would  have  been. — ^The  girla^  school  at  Kobe  had  by  this  time  been 
enlarged  by  tlic  erection  of  another  building,  a  part  of  the  funds  for  which  was 
given  by  the  natives.  The  girls'  scliool  in  Kyoto  had  also  ere  this  entered  its 
present  permanent  home.  The  Japanese  churches  had  acquired  a  building  for  the 
Osaka  girls'  school,  which  was  occupied  in  November,  1S79.  This  school  was  at  this 
time  in  the  cliarge  of  the  Misses  Gouldy  and  Colby. — "  A  native  Home  Missionary 
Society  had  been  organized  by  this  time,  and  the  churches  had  pledged  themselves  to 
contribute  once  a  month  to  its  treasury.  The  ^  Shichi  Ichi  Zappo '  had  been  contin- 
ued with  an  increasing  circulation.*  Much  other  literary  work  had  been  done 
during  the  year. 

C.  M.  S.  1879. — '*  The  out-stations  opened  in  connection  with  Nagasaki  present 
the  brightest  aspect  of  the  Society's  work  in  Kiushiu.  Three  such  out-stations  have 
been  commenced,  at  Kagoshima,  Saga,  and  Kumamoto.  In  each  case  converts 
baptized  at  Nagasaki  were  the  means  of  preparing  the  way  for,  or  commencing  the 
work  which  was  done.  Some  of  the  Nagasaki  church  members  who  were  at  Kago- 
shima oil  business  in  1878  made  such  representations  in  reference  to  the  openings  for 
work  there  as  induced  Mr.  Maundrel  to  send  down  one  of  his  senior  students  in 
March,  1879;  and  he  himself  visited  the  place  a  month  later  and  baptized  12  adults 
and  6  children.  In  the  case  of  Saga,  the  occasional  visits  of  some  of  the  Nagasaki 
students  to  their  homes  were  the  starting  point.  They  told  their  friends  of  the 
Saviour  they  had  found,  and  on  account  of  the  interest  manifested,  regular  work  wa« 
commenced.  In  November,  1879,  Mr.  Maundrel  visited  the  town  and  baptized  5 
adults."  The  opening  of  the  Kumamoto  station  was  mentioned  under  A.  D.  1876.— 
This  year  Mr.  Williams  was  transferred  from  the  Hakodate  to  the  Tokyo  station* 
where  he  was  a.ssociated  with  Mr.  Piper  until  the  latter's  departure  for  England. — 
Mr.  J.  Ritchelor,  who  arrived  here  from  Hongkong  during  Mr.  Dening's  absciici'  in 
England,  was  this  year  appointed  a  lay  agent  of  the  Society  and  did  good  work  as 
an  evangelist  at  Hakodate  and  its  out-stations  for  aJ)out  three  years.  Services  were 
legularly  held  in  the  church  opened  late  in  the  previous  year,  until  the  disastrous  fire 
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of  1879,  when  it  was  totally  destroyed.  A  smaller  building  has  since  been  erected  oa 
the  same  site,  in  which  the  work  is  still  continued.  "In  addition  to  |»Nic 
preaching,  Mr.  Dening  has  frequently  given  lectures.  All  the  scrrices  and  kctau 
are  well  attended,  the  church  being  in  a  good  central  position.  Much  seed  faaa  hnn 
sown,  but  the  frnit  gathered  in  the  town  of  Hakoiate  has  been  comparatively  link. 
There  are  several  out-stations.  The  first  tliat  was  opened  is  Ono,  a  village  of  3,000 
inhabitants^  whose  occupations  are  chiefly  farming  and  silk  manufacturing.  In  1877 
a  building  was  erected  for  preaching,  and  a  catcchiH  from  Hakodate  holds  two  or 
three  services  there  every  Sunday.  The  attendanci?  is  small  and  the  believers  are  not 
sufficient  in  number  to  enable  them  to  do  much  towards  self-support.''  Then  thwe 
are  Nanaye,  where  the  Government  has  cstablishc  I  a  model  farm ;  Kiknjo  with  two 
Christian  families  seven  mHcs  from  Hakodate ;  and  the  small  village  of  Kamida,  three 
miles  from  Hakodate,  with  one  Christian  hocseaold.  "  Not  only  has  steadr  and  per 
sistent  work  been  carried  on  at  the  places  named,  but  longer  joameyB  have  been  msde 
from  time  to  time.  Sapjwro  (the  seat  of  extensive  Government  enterprnes  for  the 
development  of  the  rcKonrccs  of  Yezo)  has  been  visited  in  this  war.  In  1876  Mr. 
I)ening  baptii^  the  first  convert  there,  a  young  man  who  was  brought  to  God  by  the 
efforts  of  Miss  Dennis,  a  lady  who  formerly  had  charge  of  a  girls'  Normal  .School  ihcru* 

Am,  M.  Home.  1879. — By  the  marriage  of  Miss  Nelson,  in  June,  the  force  at  the 
"  Home  "  was  reduced  to  four.  The  schools  and  other  departments  of  the  work,  how- 
ever, were  vigorously  conducted,  and  from  time  to  time  a  goodly  nunil>er  of  the  papih 
and  others  professed  faith  in  the  Saviour. 

American  Methoiiii  1879. — The  mission  force  w^as  increase<l  by  the  arrival,  is 
September,  of  the  Rev.  Chas  Bishop  and  the  Kev.  M,  S.  VaiL  Mr.  Bishop  was 
stationed  in  Tokyo ;  'Six,  Vail  at  Yokohama,  where  he  took  charge  of  the  Tlieologiol 
and  Training  School.  From  March  5th  to  April  9th,  Dr.  Maclay  made  a  tour 
through  Kiushu,  accompanied  (fi-oiu  Nagasaki)  by  Mr.  Davison.  They  spent  ten  days 
at  Kagoshima,  where  Mr.  I^vison  b:iptizcd  and  organized  into  a  church  44  adiritBand 
15  children.  Thence  they  went  overland  to  Kokura  and  Shimonoseki  and  returned  !o 
their  respective  stations. — Dr.  Maclay  was  this  year  relieved  from  the  treasurership  o! 
the  Mission,  Mr.  Soi)er  being  charged  with  the  same.— **  During  the  spring  of  tki> 
year,  Mr.  So^er  visited  the  castle-town  Mito,  about  80  miles  N.  E.  of  Tokyo,  baptiapdS 
adults  and  stationed  a  native  preacher  there.  The  Shinto  priests,  however,  stined 
up  opposition  to  the  new  doctrine  and  the  helper  retired  from  the  city.  We  Ik^  to 
resume  our  efforts  in  Mito.  In  May  Mr.  Sopcr  dedicated  a  small  chapel  on  the  island 
of  Fukama  in  the  Tonegawa.    The  Japanese  members  contribnted  about  one-third  of 
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the  cost  of  the  bailding.  The  work  of  our  miasicn  iu  the  Yamagata  Ken,  250  miles  N.£. 
of  Tokyo^  was  formallj  commenced  bj  Mr.  Harris  in  November,  1879.  The  proyince 
had  been  visited  during  the  previous  year  by  Mr.  Correll,  of  the  Yokohama  station.'* 

The  minion  experienced  a  sad  loss  by  the  decease  of  Miss  Higgins,  on  July  3itl, 
only  nine  months  after  her  arrival  in  Japan ;  and  on  July  18th  it  was  again  afflicted 
by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Henrietta  Caroline  (Sperry)  Maclay.  In  October  Miss  K 
Russell  and  Miss  J.  M.  Gheer  arrived,  being  designated  for  the  girls'  school  at  the 
Nagasaki  station.  Miss  Schoonmaker,  the  pioneer  worker  of  the  Tokyo  girls*  school, 
after  five  years  of  faithful  work,  returned  to  America  in  November.  The  school 
had  been  successfully  conducted  during  the  year  until  December  26th,  when 
the  school  building,  togetlier  with  the  church  and  Mr.  Soper's  house,  was  totaUy 
destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  that  day. 

Con.  Meth,  1879. — ^In  the  spring  Mr.  CVxhran  returned  to  Canada,  his  family 
having  preceded  him  in  the  autumn  of  1877.  This  same  year  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Macdon- 
aid  returned  to  Japan  from  a  year's  visit  at  home  and  established  themselves  in 
Tokyo. 

S.  P.  0. 1879. — Jlr.  Plummer  returned  to  England  on  account  of  serious  illnea*. 
— About  this  time  Mr.  Wright  opi»ned  a  preaching  place  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of 
Tokyo,  near  Kyobashi.    The  wrvices  were  generally  well  attended. 

U.  P.  C.  1879.— The  niit»>ion  built  a  cliapel  for  the  Riogoku-bashi  Church  on  one 
of  the  liveliest  thoroughfares  of  Tokyo.  The  cha)>el  was  opened  with  an  appropriate 
and  well  attended  service  on  January  l8th.  As  the  outcome  <jf  Mr.  Waddell  and  his 
Japanese  helpers'  jjersevcring  labors,  another  new  church  was  organized  in  Tokyo  on 
March  29th  ;  this  church  was  called  the  Fukide-clio  Church,  like  most  of  the  Japanese 
churches,  txder  the  loculity  when*  its  memijers  resided  and  its  services  were  held. 
>lr.  Mcl^aren's  time  was  fully  occupii*d  with  theological  education,  occasional  pi-each- 
ing,  and  literary  work.  The  Tsukiji  irosj)ital  engfiged  Dr.  Faulds'  zealous  care 
continuously  and  prosjHred  well  uii<ler  it. 

Ec,  Assoc.  1879.— "This  year  was  a[»i:oirhed  with  hopeful  expcctatiocs,  but  the 
health  of  the  missionary  in  crluirge  (l>r.  Krecker)  failed,  so  that  he  was  comixjllwl  to 
akindon  all  work  in  the  be^Ianiug  of  January,  and  he  was  not  able  to  resume  it 
during  the  yeiir.  There  were  as  yet  no  native  helpers,  but  the  ladies  of  the  Mission 
held  general  prayer-meetings  and  nueti  igs  for  women,  and  also  did  much  vJyJtinjr, 
while  the  »Sunday  School  continued  in  a  \  cry  flourishing  co  idition.  Various  foi-eign 
and  native  brethren,  not  members  of  our  Miss'on,  also  preached  from  time  to  time, 
4ind  thus  the  services  were  kept  up  with  considerable  regularity.     6  adults  were 
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baptized  during  the  year. — In  Osaka  Mr.  l^Ialniliubcr  opene«i  a  Sunday  School  b 
January,  15  persons  being  present.  3  oonTcrts  were  baptized  this  year  at  that 
station." 

Cumb.  Fresb,  1879. — "  This  Miswion  opened  its  first  preaching  pUce  in  Osaka  thi* 
year.*' 

Eng.  BapL,  1879.— -The  Baptist  MisRiouary  Society  (London)  coniuienccd  its  open- 
tions  in  Japan  in  February,  1879.  Their  agent,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  White,  landed  at 
Yokohama  by  the  end  of  1878,  but  it  was  not  until  the  date  mentioned  alcove  tliat  tk:- 
Mission  actually  commenced  its  operations.  Mr.  White,  who  had  already  ^nt 
several  years  in  the  country  as  a  teacher  both  in  private  and  government  cfchooU,  fi?h 
called  of  God  to  resign  all  secular  work  and  devote  liimself  to  missionary  laboor. 
Early  in  1876  Mr.  White  had  left  Japan  and  sailed  for  Enghind,  for  the  pnipoK  <y( 
taking  a  course  of  Theology  and  laying  before  the  Missionary  Society  the  claims  t'f 
Japan.  Having  completed  his  college  course,  he  was  succi»!fciful  in  inducing  the 
Society  to  open  its  commir$siun  in  Japan,  and  was  in  due  course  appointed  their  iniv 
hionary  to  Tokyo.  Having  some  acquaintance  with  the  language,  Mr.  White  was 
able  to  commence  work  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  here.  In  June  of  the  same  y«r 
the  first  two  converts  were  baptized,  and  in  August  following  a  Churcli  was  fiirmed 
consisting  of  5  members. 

Rejd,  Ch.  in  the  U.  S,  1879.— The  Keformed  Church  in  the  United  StateaT,  yttr 
vious  to  this  year,  had  done  but  little  foreign  midsionary  work.  Its  cliaritics  hai 
been  chiefly  used  to  secure  church  homes  for  their  German  brethren  from  the  Faihef- 
land.  The  Church,  however,  had  contributed  towards  the  support  of  two  miasionarwi 
one  in  Syria  and  one  in  India,  under  the  auspices  of  other  American  churelxes.  But 
in  1873,  the  Board  of  Conmussioners  for  Foreign  Missions  of  this  Clmrch  resolved 
tliat  a  mission  should  be  begun  in  Japan ;  and  in  the  autuimi  of  1S7S,  the  Rev.  A. 
D.  (friug  was  elected  missionary  and  designated  to  this  country.  Mr.  and  Mn. 
Gring  reached  Yokohama  on  June  6th  and  for  a  time  remained  there,  applying 
themselves  diligently  to  the  study  of  the  language.  Mr.  Gring  was  genermsly 
allowed  three  years  of  uninterrupted  study  lM?fore  being  expected  to  begin  wotk 
SLUnmg  the  Japanese. 

A,  D.  18S0. 

"  A  meeting  of  unusual  interest,  because  such  meetings  must  necessarily  be  nte 

*  It  rouy  not  l)C  out  of  place  to  state  here  that  there  are  two  Reformed  Churches  in  the  Caithl 
B  nteM  ,  the  one  being  called  the  Rof.  Ch.  in  America,  and  the  other  the  Bef.  Ch.  in  the  Uaite-l 
Bta^*».<.  Tho  former,  having  its  centre  in  New  York,  traces  its  descent  from  the  Xetbsrlandf,  while 
trio  latter,  liaving  its  centre  chiefly  in  Pennsylvunia,  is  of  German  origin. 
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in  any  country,  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  April  19th,  in  the  Shinsakaye  Bashi 
Church,  Tokyo.  The  bailding  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  by  a  highly  attentive 
audience.  The  occasion  was  the  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the  labours  of  the 
Committee  on  the  translation  of  the  Xew  Testament  into  the  Japanese  language. 
Two  handsomely  bound  volumes  containing  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  printed 
in  Japanese,  lay  side  by  side  with  a  large  copy  of  the  Scriptures  in  English  on  the 
speaker's  desk, — fit  emblem  of  the  true  accord  that  it  is  hoped  will  ever  be  main- 
tained between  the  Japanese  and  English  speaking  peoples. 

''  Representatives  of  fourteen  American  and  English  missionary  societies,  besides 
a  large  representation  of  all  the  Protestant  Japanese  churches  in  the  capital  were 
present.  The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  were  for  the  most  part  conducted  in 
Japanese.  The  Rev.  Dr.  N.  Brown,  senior  missionary  of  the  American  Baptist 
Mission,  very  appropriately  read  Rsalm  XIX  in  English.  He  was  followed  in 
prayer,  also  in  English,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Piper  of  the  English  Church  Missionary 
i?ociety.  Then  followed  an  address  in  Japanese  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Verbeck.  The 
most  important  address  of  the  day  was  next  delivered  by  J.  C.  Hepburn,  M.  D.,  I.L.D., 
senicir  member  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  and  of  the  N.  T.  Translation 
Committee ;  to  his  indefatigable  labours  the  present  work  largely  owes  its  early 
completion.  The  Doctor's  address  is  happily  extant  in  print  and  available  for 
giving  some  extracts  here  below.  This  address,  which  was  in  English,  was  followed 
by  one  in  Japanese  by  the  Rev.  Okuno  Alasatsuna,  based  on  the  text,  *  This  is  the 
Lord's  doing,  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.'  The  meeting  was  closed  with  prayer  in 
Japanese  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ogawa and  the  benediction  by  the  chairman.'* 

After  an  interesting  introduction,  and  having  given  a  full  account  of  the  several 
early  attempts  at  Scripture  translation,  of  what  had  been  done  in  the  same 
department  from  1859  up  to  the  time  of  the  Yokohama  Convention  of  Septenilxir 
ilOth,  1872,  and  also  of  that  Convention  and  its  action,  Dr.  Hepburn  went  on  to  say  : 
"  The  Translation  Committee  appointed  at  the  Convention  of  September,  1872, 
illd  not  commence  its  sittings  until  June,  1874,  when  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Maclay,  I>.  I.)., 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission ;  the  Rev.  N.  Brown,  of  the  American  Baptist 
Ml-^^^ion  ;  the  Rev.  J.  Piper,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society;  and  the  Rev.  AV.  K. 
Wright,  of  the  Society  for  the  Pixjpagation  of  the  Gospel,  were  invited  to  meet  and 
participate  in  its  work.  Mr.  Piper  and  Mr.  Wright,  owing  to  their  residing  at  ^^uch 
♦  The  whole  of  the  nbove  Ibd  what  follows  la  taken,  considerably  abridged,  from  the  irport  of 
this  meeting  which,  together  with  Dr.  Hophnrn's  addxeas,  appeared  in  the  Japan  Gaxttte  of  April 
2'ltfa.  1880.    The  parentheiefl  are  the  compiler'8.     . 
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an  inconTenient  distaacc  (in  Tokyo),  could  not  meet  the  Committee.  Dr.  Nathin 
Brown  sat  with  the  Committee  about  18  months,  until  January,  1876,  when  be 
resigned  and  continued  the  work  of  translation  alone. 

"  The  four  remaining  members  of  the  Committee  (Drs.  8.  K.  Brown  J.  C.  Hep- 
bum,  D.  C.  Greene,  and  R.  S.  Maclay  )  continued  at  the  work  of  translation  and 
revision,  with  but  slight  interruption,  Dr.  Maclay  being  absent  aboat  18  raoaths. 
owiug  to  other  duties,  and  Dr.  S.  U.  Brown  U^\n*r  compelled,  throniarh  ill  healtfa, !« 
cea-K)  work  in  July,  1879. 

**  The  Committee  finished  their  translation  and  revision  of  the  New  Testament 
on  Xovember  3rd,  1879,  about  5  years  and  6  months  after  they  had  commeDoed. 
Their  work  was  cut  on  blocks  and  published  in  the  following  order : 

Luke  in  Aug.       1ST5 

Bomans "    March    1876 

Hebrews,  and  Matthew  (revised) *'    Jan.        1877 

Mark  (revised) '*    April      1877 

Epistles  of  John  "    June      1877 

Acts    "   Sept.      1877 

Galatians  "    Jan.       1S7J* 

Gospel  of  John  (revised)     "   May       187S 

1  Corinthians    "    Aug.       1873 

2  Corinthians  «   Sept.       18TS 

KrASrr } -  j-  «^ 

Philemon,  James,  1  and  2  Peter    \  «    a     -i      ioqa 

Jude.  CoUossians,  and  Revelation  J     April      IJHW 

"  It  sliould  be  here  mentioned  that  the  Yokohama  Translation  Committee, 
api>ointcd  and  organized  by  the  Convention  of  1872,  complied  with  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  general  Convention  held  in  Tokyo  in  May,  1878,  to  confer  especially  with 
reference  to  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  since  that  time  brought  oat 
their  work  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  adopted  by  that  Convention  (see  p.  97*) 
And  under  its  authority.  To  that  body  (i.  e.  the  Permanent  Committee,  whicb 
represents  all  the  Protestant  Missions  in  the  department  of  Bible  translation)  the  list 
portions  of  their  work  from  Ephesians  to  the  end  were  sulpdtted ;  and  the  staocknl 
edition  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  now  in  the  press,  has  had  the  benefit  of  pusiaf 
til  rough  the  careful  revision  of  the  Revising  Committee  of  that  body,  and  thus  c 
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forth  under  the  aathorization  of  mil  Protestant  miasionaries  in  thU  country.  The  fact 
of  these  repeated  revisions  also  accounts  for  the  deUy  in  its  publication. 

''  In  this  country,  where,  from  the  earliest  times,  the  Chinese  language  and 
literature  have  had  such  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  cultivation  and  language  of 
the  people,  it  was,  at  the  very  first,  a  matter  of  considerable  anxiety  in  what  literary 
style  our  work  should  be  brought  out,  to  make  it  most  acceptable  and  useful.  The 
conclusion  it  was  desirable  to  arrive  at,  was  not  difficult  to  be  determined  :  avoiding, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  quasi  Chinese  style,  intelligible  to  the  highly  educated  only, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  vulgar  colloquial,  which,  though  easily  understood  (in  the 
locality  where  it  is  indigenous),  might  make  the  Scriptures  contemptible,  we  should 
dioose  that  style  which,  while  respected  even  by  the  so-called  lUeicUtf  was  easy  and 
intelligible  to  all  classes.  We  thus  adhered  to  the  vernacular  or  pure  Japanese,  a 
style  which  may  be  called  classical  and  in  which  many  of  the  best  books  intended  foi 
the  common  reader  are  written.  And  our  enlarged  experience  has  giv(?n  us  no 
reason  to  regret  our  first  determination,  but  rather  to  be  more  and  more  satisfied  with 
it,  and  to  believe  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  nmny  other  matters,  we  liave  been  undei 
the  guidance  of  a  kind  and  all-ruling  Providence. 

"Nor  should  we  omit  to  mention  the  Japanese  who  have  assisted  the  Conimittoe 
in  its  work,  at  various  times.  Tiiese  have  been :  Mr.  Okuno,  whom  you  all  know  ; 
he  has  had  more  to  do  in  assisting  in  the  first  work  of  translation,  tlian  perhaps  any 
other.  He  continued  with  the  Committee  a  little  more  than  two  years,  when  jiress 
of  other  work  forced  him  to  leave.  Mr.  Takahashi  (Goro)  was  with  us  until  the 
revision  of  the  last  book  and  aided  the  Committee  not  a  little.  Mr.  Miwa  also,  bnt 
only  for  a  short  time.  It  remains  for  me  to  speak  only  of  Mr.  Matsuyama.  He  was 
with  the  Committee  from  the  first,  and  throughout  its  whole  work.  He  was  our  chief 
dependence,  assistant,  and  arbiter  in  all  cases  of  difficulty.  Whatever  virtue  there  is 
in  our  Japanese  text,  is  mainly,  if  not  altogether  owing  to  his  scholarly  ability,  the 
perfect  knowledge  he  has  of  his  own  language,  his  conscientious  care,  and  his  identi- 
fying himself  with  the  work.  As  a  Conimittoe  we  feel  under  especial  obligation  tf» 
him,  and  extend  to  him  our  hearty  tlianks. 

"  It  may  safely  be  said  that  there  is  no  foreigner  in  this  country  who  has  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  as  to  qualify  him  alone  to  bring  out  an  idiomatic  and 
good  translation,  without  the  aid  of  a  native  scholar.  And  the  literary  merit  of  a 
translation  will  depend  principally  upon  the  ability  and  scholarship  of  the  native 

aflBistant. 

"  It  may  also  be  asked,  how  it  happened  that  not  until  twelve  years  after  mission 
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ftries  arrived  in  thb  ountr7,c  was  anj  portion  of  the  Sacred  Scriptarei  poblishcd  ? 
This  was  owing  to  the  traditional  hostility  of  the  Government  to  Christianitj,  and 
the  impottibilitj  of  getting  native  printers  to  undertake  the  work.  The  ancient  edict 
against  Christianity  wau  not  removed  frjm  the  public  notice-boards  until  1873. 
Indeed  it  maj  be  said  that  it  has  not  to  this  day  been  officially  abrogated,  but  only 
suffered  to  fall  into  disuse;  and  might  be  revived  and  enforced  still  as  the  law  of  the 
Empire,  if  the  Grovemment  saw  fit  to  do  so. 

"  Although  we  have  met  to-day  more  especially  to  celebrate  the  completion  of 
the  work  of  translating  and  publishing  the  New  Testament  by  the  Committee  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  Protestant  Missions  in  this  country,  I  cannot  saBer  the  occasioo  to 
pass  without  congratulating  our  Baptist  brethren  assembled  here  to-day.  They  hare 
an  especial  cause  also  for  rejoicing  at  the  completion  of  their  version  by  that  vctaan 
missionary  and  our  friend,  Br.  N.  Brown,  who  having  accomplished  a  similar  work 
for  the  natives  of  Assam,  has  the  honor  also  of  having  completed  the  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  into  thb  language,  and  publishing  it  some  months  previom  to 
this  committee. 

"  Not,  however,  until  the  whole  Bible  has  been  translated  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  this  nation,  ought  the  Christian  missionaries  in  this  country  to  give  them- 
BPlves  any  rest  or  feel  satisfied  with  any  other  work  they  may  do.  Our  only  regret 
to-day  is  that  instead  of  celebrating  the  completion  of  the  work  of  translating  the 
New  Testament,  we  are  not  rejoicing  in  the  fact  tliat  the  whole  Bible  is  translated 
and  published— not  until  that  day  can  our  joy  be  full.  The  New  Testament  alone  is 
doubtless  sufficient  for  salvation  and  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  Chnich  in 
this  land.  But  without  the  Old  Testament  it  is  incomplete,  and  mnch  of  it  mun- 
telligible  without  the  living  teacher.  Happily  the  Chinese  version,  with  the 
scholarly  portion  of  the  nation,  serves  in  some  measure  to  remedy  this  defit^iency; 
but  when  we  consider  how  very  small  is  the  prop  )rt ion  of  those  who  can  use  this 
version,  we  must  see  how  little  it  can  supply  the  want  of  a  version  in  their  own 
1  in.i?uage. 

"  May  the  day  soon  come  when  we  shall  meet  'together  to  celebrate  this  mcH 
desirable  event." — Amen  ! 

Since  the  spring  of  the  year,  it  had  been  suggested  repeatedly  by  leading  mpn 
among  the  Japanese  Christians,  that  the  time  had  rirrivcd  for  making  some  kind  of 
a  public  demonstration,  in  order  to  place  the  trutlis  of  the  Gospel  before  the  people 
at  large  and  to  show  the  uninformed  what  pre>gress  Christianity  had  already  made  ia 
the  capital.     Some  of  these  men  and  a  few  foreigners  advocated  the  holding  of  nj^a- 
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air  meetings  after  the  manner  of  American  camp-meetings.  The  outcome  of  all  this 
was  that,  on  a  fine  daj  in  antumn,  October  13th,  a  highly  interesting  and  edifying 
spectacle  was  presented  to  the  citizens  of  Tokyo.  The  spacioos  rooms  and  gardens  of 
the  rural  restaurant  "  Sei-yo-ken,"  on  the  border  of  the  "  Ueno  *'  pnblic  park,  had 
been  rented  for  the  day.  These  premises  are  situated  on  the  very  ground  where  the 
last  bloody  battle  of  the  Restoration  had  been  fought,  in  this  part  of  the  Empire, 
twelve  years  previously.  Japanese  and  foreign  Christians  and  preachers  assembled 
here  at  an  early  hour  on  the  appointed  day.  Music  had  not  been  left  unprovided 
for ;  an  organ  and  a  choir  of  Japanese  school-girls  and  their  fi>reign  teachers 
were  punctually  on  the  spot,  and  their  melodious  strains  added  variety  and  cheerful- 
ness to  the  exercises  of  the  day. 

The  occasion  having  been  widely  advertised  beforehand,  it  was  not  long  before  a 
number  of  hearers  and  sight-seers  began  to  gather  around.  In  the  forenoon,  moderate- 
ly sized  audiences  were  addressed  in  the  rooms  of  the  restaurant ;  but  towards  noon 
the  rooms,  though  pretty  large,  were  found  insufficient  to  hold  the  crowd  of  visitors 
then  on  the  ground.  The  wide  front-veranda  of  the  ground-floor  was  now  converted 
into  a  platform,  the  pretty  gardens  fhmishing  abundant  room  for  the  growing 
audience.  The  whole  of  thb  made  up  an  impressive  scene.  In  full  view  in  front 
were  the  miniature  lake  of  Shinobazu  and  the  northern  suburbs  of  the  city ;  on 
a  little  island  in  the  lake  stood  the  temple  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Benten ;  within 
Lai  ling  distance  towards  the  left  might  be  seen  the  temple  of  the  thousand-handed 
godde«  of  mercy ;  within  a  stone's  throw  to  the  rear  sat  a  bronze  image  of  Buddlia, 
twenty  feet  high ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  these  a  large  and  orderly  crowd  stood 
attentively  listening  to  the  prcclamition  of  the  Grospel  by  a  number  of  zealous  preach- 
ers. M'hile  the  principal  work  was  done  on  the  novel  platform  just  described,  a 
few  preachers  held  overflow-meetings  under  the  summer-houses  standing  in  different 
parts  of  the  gardens.  It  is  calculated  that  several  thousand  people,  as  they  came  and 
went,  heard  the  preaching  of  the  Grospel,  many  of  them,  for  the  first  time  on  that  day. 
It  was  gratifying  to  notice  among  the  crowded  audience  the  attendance  of  several 
representatives  of  the  higher  and  the  official  classes  resident  in  the  capital  and  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  Buddhiit  priests ;  the  respectful  bearing  of  all  present,  too, 
was  a  pleasing  feature  of  the  the  day's  performance&  The  next  day's  local  papers 
(Japanese),  also,  in  their  reports  of  the  meeting,  generally  spoke  of  it  with  respect 
and  approval.  The  promoters  of  this  new  enterprise  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  resnlt.     For  months  afterwards  one  could  hear,  in  Japanese  churches, 
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allusions  made  to  the  happy  event,  and  thanks  given  to  Crod  for  the  blessings  Tooch- 
safed  on  the  memorable  day. 

Anu  Epinc  1880. — ^The  force  of  the  Mission  was  this  year  re-«nforced  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Bev.  E.  R  Woodman  and  wife  on  September  21st,  and  Mr.  J.  McD. 
Gardiner  on  October  12th.  Mr.  Woodman  joined  the  force  at  the  Tokyo  station ; 
Mr.  Gardiner  was  appointed  miseionary  teacher,  also  to  be  stationed  at  Tokya  Mr. 
Cooper's  health  having  been  re-established  while  on  a  visit  abroad,  he  retonied  to  hit 
work  in  the  capital  on  July  9th ;  Mr.  Quinby  having  been  eight  jean  in  the  Md, 
was  permitted  to  take  a  vacation  and  left  Tokyo,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Qainby,  on 
August  27th.  "  The  service  of  Mr.  Yokoyama,  which  opened  with  bright  promiK, 
was  brief,  since  at  his  own  request  he  was  deposed  from  the  sacred  ministiy 
<^arly  in  this  year.  In  the  opinion  of  physicians,  his  mental  powera  were  io^isiied 
by  over-study  .-On  Easter  Day  the  Bishop  baptized  7,  and  Mr.  Blaocbet  11 
converts. — Under  the  energetic  management  of  Mr.  Tyng,  the  boyi^  school  mt  C^ski 
continued  to  floiu*ish,  the  number  of  pupils  in  May  being  aboat  50.  The  girV 
school  at  the  same  station  also  prospered,  and  4  of  the  pnpils  were  baptised.  Dr. 
Laning's  work  continued  to  enlarge,  and  its  importance  can  be  judged  from  ihi 
Bishop's  statement  that  one-half  of  those  baptized  during  the  year  were  led  into  tbs 
Chim;h  through  their  connection  with  him.  The  project  of  building  a  ho^ital  vis 
strongly  advocated  by  the  Doctor,  and  an  appeal  was  made  for  the  requisite  fond*. 
The  Committee  on  Work  for  Foreign  Missionaries  (women  of  the  Diocev  of  New 
York)  undertook  to  raise  the  needed  amount.  With  some  contributions  (rom  othen 
they  had  nearly  redeemed  their  pledge  at  the  date  of  this  writing." 

Anu  Ih-tSb,  1S80. — ^Tlie  missionary  corps  was  increased  daring  the  year  by  the 
arrival  of  Miss  C.  T.  Alexander,  Miss  A.  K.  Davis,  Mi«  S.  C.  Smith,  and  the  Bev.  J. 
M.  McCauley  and  wife.  Mr.  McC'auley  had  been  a  missionary  to  Slam  for  abost 
three  years,  when  loss  of  health  forced  him  to  leave  his  work.  It  was  on  his  hoott- 
ward  way  that  he  came  to  Tokyo,  a  brief  sujouri.  at  which  place  helped  to  re-estaUisk 
his  strength.  lie  then  received  a  call  from  this  Mission,  was  transferred  to  it,  and 
apiM>inted  teacher  in  the  Mission's  nourishing  boys' school  and  college  in  Tnk^ 
Tokyo.  Miss  Alexander  W'ds  designated  to  the  school  at  Yokohama ;  Mias  Dsvis^ 
after  a  brief  sojourn  at  Yokohama,  taught  in  the  girls'  school  in  Tokyo ;  and  Vm 
Smith  al»o  joinecl  the  ladies  in  the  Graham  Seminary.  In  July  the  connectioBof 
Miss  Gtilick  (married  to  Prof.  Jcwett),  and  in  October  that  of  Miss  Eldred  (b 
to  the  R*'V.  K.  Davidson)  wiih  the  Mission  ceased.— Two  ne#  churches  were  ( 
iaid,  one  at   Yanagawa,  Fukuoka  Ken.,  phux>d  under  tlie  onre  of  Mr.  Ilattori,  i 
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one  at  Shimono-seki,  Choshu,  in  cbarj^e  of  Mr.  Aoyama.  The  Shinsakaye-bashi 
church  was  removed  from  its  former  site  to  a  more  central  lot  within  the  limits  of 
Tsukiji.  This  church,  under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ishiwara,  was  growing 
rapidly. — The  boys'  school  at  Yokohama,  under  the  energetic  management  of  Mr. 
J.  C.  Ballagh  and  the  assistance  of  others,  had  grown  into  a  large  and  very  succefsfal 
institution.  It  was  this  year  removed  to  Tsukiji,  Tokyo.  It  has  commodious  build- 
ings, Qsed  to  the  extent  of  their  capacity  for  school-rooms  and  the  accommodation  of 
of  boarding  students.  In  the  autumn  Graham  Seminary  was  again  under  the  care  of 
Mrs.  True,  who  had  this  summer  returned  from  Kanazawa.  Miss  L.  A.  Leete  and 
Miss  S.  C  Smith  were  associated  with  her  at  this  time. — "  In  this  year  the  Rev. 
William  Inibrie  printed  his  English-Japanese  Etymology,  an  indispensable  book  to  all 
students  of  t lie  colloquial." 

Am.  Hefd.  1880. — Although  all  the  departments  of  the  work  were  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  the  year  was  not  an  eventful  one  for  this  Mission.  Permanent  work  wafi 
began  at  Okazaki,  some  20  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Nagoya,  by  Mr.  Yamamoto ;  and  Mr. 
Maki  gave  up  the  pastorate  of  the  Ueda  Church,  Shinshu,  to  devote  liiniself  exclu- 
sively to  evangriistic  work  at  the  neighboring  town  of  Komoro  and  outlying  villages. 
— In  July  a  church  was  organired  at  Kagoshima  in  Satsnma  with  20  members,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Segawa.  In  December  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stout  returned  from  a  visit  to 
America  to  their  work  at  Nagasaki. 

"  In  the  summer  of  this  year  the  Mission  sufiered  a  grievous  loss  by  the  death, 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  of  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Brown,  D.I).,  at  Monson,  Mass. 
This  place  was  his  native  village,  where  a  pious  mother,  rarely  endowed  by  nature 
and  grace,  had  reared  him  'in  the  '  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.'  He 
received  his  early  educatiou  at  the  Monson  Academy,  an  institution  animated  with  a 
zeal  for  missions.  After  graduating  from  Yale  CJollege  and  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  he  offered  himself  to  the  American  Board  for  appointment  as 
a  missionary.  That  Board,  by  the  financial  difficulties  of  1 836-36,  was  compelled  to 
postpone  the  time  of  his  departure;  until  it  finally  relea.sed  him  altogether  in  favor  of 
a  nomination  which  he  received  from  the  ^fo.-rison  Education  Society,  an  English 
organization,  to  begin  a  boys'  school  at  Hong  Kong,  China.  For  nine  years  Dr. 
Brown  taught  this  school  with  marked  success.  Yung  Wing,  the  Chinese  Ambju^ 
sador  to  the  United  States,  and  others  who  later  rose  to  influentuil  positions,  had 
lieen  under  Dr.  Brown's  training.  Owing  to  the  impairment  of  Mrs.  Brown's  health, 
lie  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  work  in  the  liong  Kong  school  and  to  return  to 
Ainertea.    Soon  after  his  return  home,  Dr.  Brown  and  family  settled  down  at  Owasoo 
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Outlet,  a  village  in  the  State  of  New  York.  He  there  established  a  prosperous  »chF»l 
to  prepare  young  men  for  college,  while  he  at  the  same  time  held  the  {xisionte  of  a 
Beformed  Church  in  the  viUage.  It  was  from  this  place  that  he  was  called  by  the 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  Beformed  Church  as  its  first  missionary  to  Japan.  He 
arrived  at  Kanagawa  on  November  1st,  1S59,  and  remained  in  the  field  ontil  July, 
1879.  During  these  twenty  years  he  returned  home  once  on  forlongh.  It  woald  be 
impossible  here  to  review  the  whole  of  hia  useful  labors  in  Japan.  Dr.  Brown  was, 
from  its  organization  in  1874  until  he  left  Japan,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Japanese.  His  last  work  on  this  Committee 
was  the  first  draft  of  the  translation  of  The  Bevelation,  but  he  was  not  able  to  join 
the  other  members  of  the  Committee  in  the  revision  of  the  same.  Dr.  Brown  vu 
a  man  of  a  very  amiable  disposition,  a  good  lingubt  and  saccessfnl  edncator,  sad 
above  all  a  conscientiou.«,  prayerful,  devout  follower  of  Christ.  His  Jifc  was  pro- 
longed to  see  the  results  of  his  work.  He  lived  to  *8ee  the  kingdom  of  Grod  come 
with  ix)wer ',  and  saw  some  of  his  pupils  in  Ja^Min  ordained  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
and  others  in  mfluential  situations.  He  also  saw  the  version  of  the  New  Testameot 
completed.  It  was  a  kind  and  beautiful  Providence  which  led  this  Christian  scholar 
and  teacher— a  pilgrim  for  so  many  years  in  heathen  lands — to  his  birth-place  to  die 
amid  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  where  his  kinsfolk  liad  their  resting-place.  He  feU 
.asleep  without  a  struggle — in  the  presence  of  his  beloved  wife  who  had  shared  whh 
liini  all  his  joys  and  sorrows— on  a  summer  Sabbath  morning,  Jane  20th,  1880.  Oixr 
sorrow  over  the  loss  is  almost  obliterated  by  our  joy  and  rejoicing  over  so  eminent  % 
Christian  career.** 

This  summer,  also,  shortly  after  the  great  meeting  at  Uyeno,  au  old  and  dis- 
tinguished Japanese  Christian  was  called  to  his  rest.  Mr.  Awazu  Kdmei  was  baptiad 
by  Mr.  Ballagh  in  May,  18C8  ;  and,  although  not  connected  with  any  foreign  miasioa 
or  with  any  church  under  foreign  missionary  care,— >his  faith  being  true  and  strongs 
hut  apparently  not  broad  enough  to  carry  him  across  the  Ijarrier  of  national  ezda- 
siveness,  so  as  to  dispose  him  to  cooperate  with  foreign  work  or  workeis, — ^he  gave 
years  of  devoted  service  to  his  Ix)rd,  built  up  an  independent  charch  in  Tokyo,  and 
ministered  faithfully  to  the  flock  of  Japanese  Christians  whom  he  was  instramentil 
in  gathering  into  it.  He  fell  asleep  honored  and  regretted  bj  the  officials  of  the 
Government,  in  whose  employ  he  had  been  engaged  as  a  teacher  and  an  officer  of  the 
Naval  Academy.  A  few  days  after  the  Ueno  meeting  and  before  his  decease,  Mr. 
Okiuio  went  to  give  him  a  full  account  of  the  exercises  of  that  meeting.    "This  is 
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indeed  a  happj  event/'  said  Mr.  Awaza ;  *^ soon  I  shall  be  with  the  Lord,  and  shall, 
thank  him  for  this  striking  proof  of  the  coming  of  his  kingdom  in  our  country.'' 

Am.  Bapl, — "  In  the  winter  of  1879-80,  a  work  was  commenced  in  the  North, 
which  has  been  rich  in  results.  A  resident  of  Morioka  and  member  of  the  Greek 
Church,  while  on  a  visit  to  Yokohama,  fell  in  witli  one  of  our  members,  attended 
several  services^  and,  on  his  return  home,  took  with  him  a  number  of  copies  of  the  - 
Scriptures.  He  and  his  friends,  on  reading  these  and  conversing  about  them,  were 
induced  to  write  repeatedly  to  Yokohama  that  some  one  might  be  sent  to  explain 
them.  In  obedience  to  thb  Macedonian  call,  Mr.  Poate,  accompanied  by  a  native 
assistant,  started  noi*thward  in  January,  1880.  Throe  visits  were  made  during  this 
year,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  the  Church  in  Morioka  in  January,  the  Sendai. 
Church  in  October,  and  the  Hanamaki  Church  in  November.'' 

A.  B.  C.  F,  M.  1880.— Miss  E.  L.  Kellogg  arrived  at  Kobe  on  September  22ud ; 
Miss  Wilson  returned  to  America  on  June  20th  and  retired  from  the  Mission.  Oil. 
October  12th,  the  Mission  experienced  a  sad  loss  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Curtis ;  she  was 
buried  at  Kobe  on  the  14th. — On  October  12th  a  new  church  was  organized  at  Oka- 
yama  in  the  southern  part  of  Okay:  ma-ken.— The  foreign  missionary  jxr8onn«/ was 
unchanged,  if  not  decreasing ;  but  the  Mission's  extensive  work  in  all  its  departments 
was  carried  on  energetically  throughout  the  year. 

G  M.  51 1880.— Mr.  Piper  and  wife  returned  to  England  in  December,  leavinp^ 
Mr.  Williams  the  sole  missionary  in  charge  of  the  Tokyo  station.  Mr.  Piper's  connec- 
tion with  the  Mission  ceased  from  that  time.  Before  leaving  this  work,  he  finished- 
the  translation  of  three  of  the  leaser  Prophets,  viz.,  Jonah,  Haggai,  and  Malachi,  under 
the  uuiq)ices  of  the  Permanent  Committee;  and  prepared  independently,  for  the- 
National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  a  Japanese  Beference  New  Testament. — ^The  work 
which  had  been  begun  at  Kumamoto  by  a  native  of  that  town,  was  followed  up  by 
others,  and  in  July  Mr.  Maundrel,  during  his  second  visit,  baptized  12  adults  and  4 
children. — ^Mr.  Warren  was  absent  on  a  brief  visit  to  England  during  the  greater  part 
of  this  year ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  was  appointed  secretary  for  the  whole  Mis- 
sion. 

Am.  Method,  1880. — ^The  Mission's  force  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  the  Rev, 
G.  S.  Long  and  wife,  for  the  Nagasaki  Station,  in  March ;  the  Rev.  G.  F.  I>raper  and 
wife,  for  Yokohama,  on  March  20th ;  and  Miss  J.  Vail,  for  Yokohama,  on  May  25tlu 
For  the  department  of  female  education,  also  Miss  Kate  Wood  worth  arrived  in  Octo- 
ber, designated  to  Hakodate.  Miss  Priest,  of  the  same  station  and  department,  waa 
obliged  on  aooount  of  ill  health,  to  return  to  America.— Since  1874,  Dr.  Maclay  had;* 
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'  l)een  in  charge  of  a  circuit  which  at  first  embraced  only  a  pcxrtion  of  Yokohaun  re 
suliHeqiiently  included  Xiahiwo  and  Nagoya  in  Alchi  Ken.  Doring  tbeF«  tot  ht 
huptizcd  59  adults  and  2  children.— Tlie  girls'  bcliool  in  TAikiji  having  been  de^tv^jKl 
by  fire  in  December  of  the  previous  year,  new  quarters  bad  to  be  prc»vid«l.  Thnwk 
the  kind  offices  of  tlie  Hon.  J.  A.  Bingliam,  U.  S.  Miniater,  residtrnt  in  Tokvo.  fawuf- 
non  was  obtained  to  rent  a  suitable  building  en  the  Ginza,  a  street  out^kie  of  Jk 
Foreign  Conoeflsion,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  1880,  the  school  was  re-ofOBi 
there,  and  continued  there  for  more  than  a  year,  during  which  time  a  new  buiktiagia 
-erected  in  Tsukiji.— The  members  of  the  Miasion  took  a  prominent  fast  in  the  nfm 
■  uir  Ueno  meeting.  Although  the  year  was  devoid  of  striking  evientfs  the  work  n 
none  the  IcdB  enei^gctically  and  successfully  proaecnted  in  all  ita  branches  and  jpoE- 
ties. 

&  R  Q.  1880. —The  ^lission  force  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  the  Brr.LC 
Hopper,  designated  to  the  Omka  station.  About  this  time,  also,  Mids  Shiv  ibi 
to  Niigata,  her  connection  with  the  Mission  being  severed.  The  work  at  Oafci  n 
diligently  carried  on.^Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  8haw,  in  Tokyo,  held  regular  Ssai? 
and  week-day  services  in  their  churches  and  various  preach ing-placea,  anrl  their  mM 
prospered. 

Ed,  Med,  1S80. — Until  S<?ptember  of  this  year,  Mr.  Osliikawa  continued  tptof 
as  an  evangelist  in  cooperation  with  Dr,  Palm,  the  preaching-place  being  oKdab;* 
a  dispensary.  '*Intho  month  named,  Mr.  Oshikawa  removed  to  Sendai  and c«- 
menoed  a  separate  work  in  that  region.  He  liad  during  a  previous  evangelislie  w 
met  with  much  interest  and  encouragement  in  that  part  of  the  country  whiHi,fl» 
trasting  strongly  with  the  inertia  of  the  people  of  Echigo  (the  province  of  XiipB^ 
seemed  to  constitute  a  call  to  ]alx)r  there.  He  was  accordingly  eet  apart  withfom 
for  the  work  in  Sendai,  and  took  with  him  Mr.  Yoshida  as  fellow-laborer  and  oolpr 
teur.— The  evangelistic  work  at  Niigata  and  in  its  neighborhood  was  actively  asm- 
uetl ;  but  the  medical  work  was  interrupted  in  July  by  a  fire  wiiich  desticyd  * 
considerable  i>art  of  the  town. 

U,  P.  C.  1880.— On  June  24th  the  Rev.  K.  AVelsh  and  wife  arrived  in  Tckj*, 
but  the  following  January  Mr.  Welsh  was  obliged  to  resign,  on  account  of  illtffbk 
and  retumetl  home.  Miss  G:uiib]e's  connection  with  the  Mission  being  di^tntiiat^ 
she  also  returned  to  England. — For  several  winten,  in  connection  with  the  Xaik$ 
Hospital,  lectures  on  scientific  subjects  bearing  on  religion  were  delivered  witbjjoed 
results.  Dr.  Fanlds  had  also  preparc<l  a  special  type  for  the  printing  of  borfe  ftr  (ftt 
blind,  and  a  library  for  the  blind  was  in«:titnte<l. 
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Be,  Jjwe.  1880.— "On  May  24th  the  MisBion's  force  was  strengthened  by  the 
arrirml  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Hartzler  and  wife,  Mr.  Hartzler  haying  been  appointed 
saperintendent  of  the  MiHsion.— The  commencement  of  the  year  found  Dr.  Krecker^s 
health  restored,  so  that  he  was  able  to  resume  preaching,  and  favorable  openings 
presenting  themselves  in  the  spring,  several  new  preaching-places  were  taken  up. 
Four  Sunday  Schools  and  an  equal  number  of  meetings  for  women  were  sustained 
on  week  days,  and  a  children's  day-school  was  also  established.  Several  youug  men 
having  exprc-Siied  a  rfcfiire  to  be  prepared  for  the  Christian  ministry,  arrangements 
were  entered  into,  near  the  <'Iosc  of  the  year,  with  the  Methodist  Chun'h  of  Canada 
Mission,  for  jointly  conducting  a  Theological  School.— Nine  persons  were  baptized  in 
Tokyo  during  the  year. — In  Febniary  a  womens  meeting  was  established  in  Osaka, 
.and  in  October  an  additional  preaching-place  was  opened.  Prayer-meetings  were  also 
held  in  private  houses  every  Tuesday  evening,  invitations  being  often  received  fn)m 
persons  who  were  not  Christians." 

fjumh.  Pie?h.  1880. — ^The  first  cases  of  the  ad niinist ration  of  baptism  occurred  in 
the  autunm  of  this  year,  when  two  young  men  received  the  sacrament. 

Refd,  Ch,  in  the  U,  S.  1880.— On  June  28th,  Mr.  Gring  and  family  renmvcd  fnmi 
Yokohama  to  Tsnkiji,  Tokyo. 

Meth,  Firol.  1880.— The  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  an  American  Church 
founded  in  1828  and  differing  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  polity  only, 
this  year  established  its  Japan  Mission,  which  is  its  only  mission.  Mis«  L.  M. 
Guthrie  was  sent  out  as  its  first  mis-iionary  ;  but,  while  on  her  way  out  and  staying  at 
San  Francisco,  **  she  was  suddenly  called  from  labor  to  reward."  Miss  Guthrie  had 
for  several  years  been  a  devoted  member  of  the  staff  of  the  "  Home  "  at  Yokohama. 
Soon  afterwards  the  BDard  secured  the  services  of  Miss  II.  G.  Brittan,  who  had  the 
sidvantage  of  many  years  of  missionary  experience  in  India.  She  reache<I  Yokohanui 
on  September  23rd  and  located  herself  and  her  work  at  this  port.  The  objects  of  tht- 
Mi«ion  are  educational  and  evangelistic  work.  Miss  Brittnn  transferred  a  few  girls 
whom  this  church  had  for  a  number  of  years  snp|)orted  at  tlie  *'  Home  "  to  her  new 
establishment;  and  with  thef?e  began  the  work,  which  under  her  energetic  manage- 
ment soon  grew  to  considerable  proportions. 

A,  D.  1881. 

Am,  JRpue,  1881.— On  February  9th,  Miss  B,  T.  Michie  arrived  at  Osaka,  and 
began  immediately  to  aid  Miss  Eddy  in  the  girls*  school  in  that  city.  In  April  Mis 
Eddy,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  this  school  for  nearly  seven  years,  resigned  in  onler 
4o  aaBome  the  care  of  her  aged  mother  at  her  home  in  the  State  of  Imliana,  U.  S.      In 
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June  Mi«  M.  L.  Mead  (now  Mrs.  Hopper)  arrived  at  Onkm,  being  assigned  toutr 
there  as  an  associate  with  Mias  Michie  in  conducting  the  girls'  echooL— '^  In  bis  km! 
ro|x>rt  the  Buhop  again  referred  to  the  great  need  of  teachers  for  edocatioiiil  rdc, 
and  the  still  more  pressing  necessity  for  clergymen  to  carrj  on  the  direct  miaakciiT 
work  of  preaching  the  Crofipel.  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Blanchet,  dated  July  23rd.  im 
mentioned  four  indications  of  the  rapid  extension  of  Christ ianitr  in  Japan:  M,  tht 
establishment  of  a  number  of  religions  papers  with  the  Govemment'f  appronl-ar 
of  tiiesc,  the  Dendu  Zafsthi  (the  Evangelist),  bj  memDers  of  the  Miasioa;  2,  the 
denuind  for  and  the  rapidly  increasing  supply  of  Christian  liteiatnre ;  3,  the 
cnorgy  put  forth  by  the  Buddhists  in  trying  to  bolster  up  their  syMem,  whidk  iv 
daily  loHing  its  hold  upon  the  people;  4,  the  tacit  allowance  by  the  GoT^niDRitt^ 
preac>hing  the  Grospel  and  of  selling  the  Holy  Scriptures  openly  in  the  intern,  a 
well  as  at  tlie  open  ports,  irrespective  of  the  protestations  of  the  Buddhists  asainx^ 
same.'  These  facts  constituted  a  strong  appeal  to  the  Church  for  prompt  and  V&^ 
assistance  of  the  missionary  cause. 

*Iii  March  Mr.  Tyng  reported  the  Osaka  (St.  Timothy's)  school  as  bein;  is  s 
prasix*n»UM  condition.  The  number  of  pupils  was  upward  of  40,  and  new  appUou*^ 
were  luade  daily.  Many  were  refused  as  being  too  young,  but  it  was  hoped  tfait  i 
primary  department  might  be  establislied.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  Gardiner  vns 
from  Tokyo,  giving  an  account  of  the  progress  of  his  schoul.** 

Am,  Preii).  1881.— The  ^f union  was  re-enforced  by  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  J.  I 
Purter ;  and  of  Miss  I.  A.  I^eete  (in  August)  and  Miss  M.  X«.  Reade  (in  the  antaaaL 
— At  Kaiiazawa,  Ishikawa-ken,  where  Mr.  Winn  was  stationed,  a  new  church  «» 
or<^aniKe<l. — Mrs.  Sakurai  conducted  the  Sa\urai-jo-gakkG  at  Bancliu,  Tokyo,  tiO  Jos 
of  this  year.  At  this  time  there  were  40  pupils  in  the  main  school  and  aboat  af  BDf 
in  two  brunch  schools.  A  commodious  building  bad  been  erected  near  the  oU 
Kchf><)l ;  this  was  opened  with  appropriate  ezerdses  on  July  10th.  Mr.  and  Mb. 
Sakiirai  being  about  to  leave  Tokyo  to  take  charge  of  new  work  at  and  near  Hb1> 
date,  Mrs.  True  left  the  Graham  Seminary  to  take  charge  of  this  popular  girls*  ddbaJ^ 
assisted  by  Miss  Davis.  The  Graluun  Seminary  was  then  placed  in  the  (diaige  of  Mis 
I.  A.  ixM^te  and  Miss  Smith,  with  Miss  L.  A.  Loete,  and  Misi  Bcade  as  agi<M<i- 
—The  boys'  college  under  Mr.  J.  C.  Ballagh  and  the  Union  TlieolQgical  School,  boCk 
in  Tokyo,  were  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

Am.  R^d.  1881.— The  working  force  of  the  Minion  was  increased  bj  the  airtnl 
of  MLjs  C.  £.  Ballagh,  in  June,  and  Prof.  M.  N.  Wyckoffaad  fiunil jr,  on  Septtahr 
25th.    On  April  25th  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  returned  to  Japan  from  a  v  iait  in  AflHriaL 
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i^moved  to  Tokyo  on  July  Ist,  and  thenceforth  resided  and  labored  there.  MUb 
AVitbeck,  who  had  been  eight  years  in  the  field,  returned  to  America  on  farlongh  on 
December  4th.— This  year  the  Eoji-machi  Church  was  rebuilt  by  the  Mission ;  the 
Shitaya  Church  also  erected  a  church-building  of  its  own  this  year,  with  money 
loaned  by  the  Mission.— The  Rev.  Mr.  Oknno,  at  the  request  of  the  superintendent, 
conducted  for  about  two  years  weekly  preaching  services  in  a  forced  labor  prison  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tokyo.  His  audiences  usually  numbered  from  800  to  1000  crhninals. 
-Owing  to  Buddhistic  machinations,  however,  this  interesting  work  was  eventually 
discontinued.  Besides  conducting  numerous  services,  Mr.  Okuno  continually  assisted 
in  the  work  of  Old  Testament  translation.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booth,  who  early  in 
November  had  come  from  Nagasaki  in  search  of  health  in  the  more  bracing  air  of 
Yokohama,  undertook  the  superintendence  of  the  Ferris  Seminary  on  December  15th, 
efficiently  assisted  by  Miss  H.  L.  Winn  and  Miss  Ballagh.— Having  been  Mr.  W.  £. 
Grlffis*  successor  in  the  school  at  Fukui,  Yechizcn,  (1872),  and  then  for  several  years 
in  the  service  of  the  Educational  Department,  Mr.  WyckofiThad  the  benefit  of  coming 
to  a  field,  with  whose  people  and  language  he  was  familiar.  A  little  more  than  a 
week  after  his  arrival,  on  October  3rd,  he  opened  a  boys*  school  with  13  pupils  at  No. 
48  BlufT,  Yokohama.  The  number  of  papils  soon  increased,  and  happy  results  were 
not  long  in  showing  themgelvcs. — ^Mr.  Stout,  having  returned  from  a  visit  to  America, 
was  again  in  sole  charge  of  the  Nagasaki  station.  "  In  the  autumn,  the  Rev.  A. 
Segawa  was  called  from  Kagoshima  to  assist  in  teaching  the  theological  class  at 
Nagasaki.  He  was  requested  also  to  act  as  pastor  of  the  Ciiurch  at  the  same  place. 
Three  men  were  then  studying  for  the  ministry."  Work  was  began  at  Saga,  Hizen, 
in  the  spring ;  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  carry  on  this  work  consecutively,  but 
frequent  visits  are  made  to  the  place  and  the  outlook  is  encouraging. 

Am.  Bapt.  1881.—"  Re?.  F.  S.  Dobbins  and  family  reached  Japan  a  second  time 
on  November  16th,  and  entered  into  the  work  in  Tokyo,  from  which  Mr.  Khees 
removed.  Mr.  Dobbins'  health  failing,  however,  his  stay  was  destined  again  to  be 
short,  and  in  November,  1882,  he  returned  home,  after  a  stay  of  a  little  less  than  a 
year."  The  work  in  Tokyo  and  at  Yokohama  progressed  favorably  during  the  year. 
— "  In  July  Mr.  Bliees,  hearing  through  one  who  Ixad  the  previous  month  united 
with  the  Baptist  Church  in  Tokyo,  that  there  was  a  favorable  opening  in  Tokushiraa 
in  the  island  of  Shikoku,  went  to  visit  that  place  with  a  view  to  commence  work 
there.  Assisted  by  a  native  convert  whom  he  took  with  him,  he  held  meetings  there 
every  evening  for  a  number  of  week  4,  and  on  August  28th  formed  a  church  there  of 
£ve  members.    This  number  has  since  increased  to  nine." 
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A.  B.  C\  F.  M.  1881. — Miss  Gouldy,  having  been  eight  TeoiB  in  the  field,  weni 
oa  a  visit  home  oa  January  10th.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I^eavitt  left  Japan  on  April  iScli, 
Mr.  Lcavitt  taking  a'jiasturate  in  North  Andover,  Maas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  H.  Golick 
also  were  on  a  visit  houu*  in  1S80-S1.  Dr.  D.  C.  Greene,  after  having  been  In  the  field 
eleven  years,  six  of  which  he  had  given  to  the  work  of  New  Testament  translation  iu 
connection  with  the  Yokohama  Committee,  went  to  America  with  his  family  early  io 
1880.  At  the  end  of  1881  iie  returned  to  Japan,  and  being  thenceforth  located  in 
Kyoto,  the  Doshisha  School  liad  the  advantage  of  having  now  fonr  foreign  teacben 
giving  theii*  whole  time  to  the  School.  Dr.  Greene  had  special  charge  of  tbe 
Vernacular  Depaitmcnt. — ^The  Kyoto  girls'  school,  commenced  by  Miss  Starkweather 
in  1877,  was  iu  a  flourislilug  condition.  Miss  Parmelee,  who  was  connected  rjcii 
this  iichool  for  several  yoai-s,  Was  now  absent,  but  Mis  Davis  joined  it  this  year.  Thv 
churches  and  schools  at  this  and  the  otlier  stations  made  good  progresss  daring 
the  year. 

C.  M.  IS.  1881. — Tlie  Itev.  G.  11.  Pole  and  wife  joined  the  Miseion  at  the  Otob 
station  this  year.  Mr.  Kvington  was  absent  oa  a  visit  home  during  ten  month i.  Thr 
church  was  removed  to  its  present  site  and  at  the  same  time  enloiged  to  meet  tbe 
increased  wants  of  the  work.  *'  This  church  is  the  principal  centre  of  the  Miuioos 
(Jsaka  work.  The  missionaries  have  spent  much  time  iu  (jersonally  converging  wiib 
tiie  people  on  the  truths  of  tlie  Gosi)el,  and  one  of  them  attends  almost  daily  in  tbe 
cliaiiel  for  this  purpose.  One  of  the  native  Christians  luis  at  times  a«isted  in  tJii» 
work  with  encouraging  results.  Thousands  have  in  this  way  heard  the  T^th  sad 
(mrried  away,  botli  in  their  memories  and  in  the  tracts  they  have  received,  nmny  ot 
its  precious  grains,  whilst  some  iiave  been  led  to  give  themselves  to  the  Lord.  INiblir 
preaching  was  constantly  carrietl  on,  Bible  classes  and  classes  for  catechumens  vei« 
regularly  Jield ;  and  a  special  class  for  Wi)meu  and  a  weekly  prayer-meeting  noder 
Miss  Oxlad's  superintendence  have  been  the  means  of  much  good.  There  are  two  on- 
stations  connected  with  Osaka :  Tokushima  in  the  province  of  Awa  in  ShiktAu,  ami 
AVatazu  in  the  province  of  Iwami  in  the  far  west  of  the  main  island.  The  woi^  in 
Tokushima,  a  town  of  40,000  inhabitants,  was  Ijcgun  at  the  request  of  two  memben 
of  the  Greek  Church,  who  professed  to  be  seeking  more  light  and  teaching  fron  the 
Word  of  Grod.  The  missionaries  were  ultimately  disapiK)inted  in  these  men,  bat  tbe 
work  there  lias  gone  on  and  is  growing.  Mr.  Warren  visited  the  place  several  inaes 
in  1881,  and  during  one  of  his  visits  baptized  the  first  three  converts. 

"  The  first  attempts  to  reach  tiie  Aino  aborigines  must  not  be  omitted.  From  tiie 
first  the  Society  has  been  desirous  of  doing  something  to  reach  them,  and  it  wm  (hif 
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dciiire  timt  infliieiiced  them  in  some  degree  iu  locating  missionaries  at  Hakodate. 
Mr.  Dening  on  one  occasion  s|)ent  some  weeks  amongst  these  people,  living  in  an 
Aino  hut,  and  collected  a  vocabulary  with  a  view  to  further  efibrts.  In  1878  he  paid 
another  visit,  but  was  not  able  to  do  much  from  a  missionary  point  of  view.  In  1881 
Mr.  Batchelor  spent  four  months  amongst  them  and  commenced  the  study  of  their 
language,  in  which  he  made  some  progress.  He  is  now  (end  of  1882)  in  England, 
but  hopes  soon  to  return  to  resume  this  work." 

Am.  M.  JfomCj  1881. — The  work  in  connection  with  the  Mission  went  on  favor- 
ably during  the  yeai*  and  the  school  was  regularly  earned  on,  except  for  a  few  weeks 
in  tlie  autumn,  when  ophthalmia  prevailed  among  the  scholars  which,  thongh  of  a 
mild  form,  caused  considerable  irregularity  in  the  classes. 

Anerican  Mdhodifi.  1881. — ^The  Hakodate  station  was  re-enforced  by  the  arrival, 
on  October  6th,  of  the  Rev.  L.  W.  Squier  and  wife  from  the  United  States. — Dr. 
Maclay  was  a  member  of  the  Permanent  and  Kevising  Committees  which  liad  charge 
of  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  until  his  return  to  America  on  April  2nd  on 
a  healtli  furlough.  In  the  autumn  he  visited  England  and  attended  the  Ecumcuical 
Methodist  Conference  which  met  in  London  September  7th-20th. — "In  June  Mr. 
Soper,  a?c;)mi)anied  by  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Gring  (of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  U.  S.), 
visited  tl  e  Yamn8:ata-ken,  1)aptizing  3.3  adults  and  six  children,  and  organizing  a 
church  at  Tendo,  a  large  town  about  eight  miles  north  of  Yamagata  city.  During 
the  autumn  of  this  same  year,  he  made  another  visit  to  the  province  in  the  interest 
of  the  work  there." 

The  working  force  in  the  department  of  female  education  was  inci-eased  by  the 
arriv:il  of  Mis3  M.  S.  Hampton,  in  June,  designated  to  Hakodate,  and  Mrs.  C.  AV 
Van  Petten,  in  October,  to  join  the  ladicrs  in  the  Tokyo  girls*  school.  The  school 
building,  which  was  erected  in  Tsukiji  wliile  the  school  was  temporarily  carried  on  in 
Ginza,  was  dedicated  and  school  work  resumed  there  on  September  13th  with  about 
50  pupils.  The  new  building,  whJch  (cst  about  |10,000.,  is  very  conveniently  ar- 
ranged, well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  will  aocommwlate  80  pupils. 

Cwu  Mdh.  1881. — "  ^Vf ter  laboiiig  nearly  three  years  in  Kofn,  teaching  and 
preaching  the  GoHXXil  at  his  house  and  in  many  places  throughout  the  province,  result- 
ing in  an  ingathering  of  44  souls,  Mr.  Eby  returned  to  Tokyo.  Since  this  time,  the 
three  foreign  missionaries  have  lived  in  the  capital,  teaching  a  number  of  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  sending  the  churches  in  the  city,  and  from  time  to  time  visiting  the 
country  congregations  on  evangelistic  tours.  The  work  begun  by  each  of  the  four 
niiTiicnaries  having  been  in  schools,  it  was  natural  that  from  among  the  converte<l 
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studentii  many  should  desire  to  become  preochen  of  the  Word.  Stub  indwd  v;  Ji 
CMS,  and,  as  far  as  means  allowed,  a  nnmber  have  been  carefullj  tiuned.  InStpin- 
ber,  18S1,  four  of  the  most  advanced  were  solemnly  ordained  to  tbe  Goepel  miaisif, 
»inoe  which  time  each  one  has  wrought  nobly  at  his  appointed  post  BesiJet  -jm 
there  are  now  five  candidates  on  probaticm." 

&  P.  Q.  1881. — ^The  work  in  Tokyo  was  coiisiderablj  extended  by  ihi^ :]» 
Early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  Mr.  Wright  bnilt  and  opened  a  chapel  in  cntt4m 
main  thoroughfares  of  the  city  in  the  vicinity  and  N.  W.  of  Kyo4MuhL 

Ed.  Med.  1881. —In  the  t^^iring  of  this  year,  a  now  building  was  erected  for  hufi. 
tal  and  dispensary  purposes,  and  this  work,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  ibp  Is?? 
fire  in  July,  1880,  was  recommenced  in  the  new  premises.  Preaching  in  aod  got 
Niigata  had  been  successfully  continued  with  but  little  interruption. 

U,  P.  C.  1881.— Mr.  AVaddcll's  boys'  school  in  the  western  part  of  the  capital  «a 
interrupted  the  whole  of  this  npriug  and  summer  on  account  of  hi^  retcon!  ■ 
Tsukiji ;  but  late  in  the  autumn  he  returned  to  the  former  premises  and  nsi'fVfW 
the  school.  Mr.  Mcl^aren  was  continually  engaged  as  one  of  the  regular  tcacbr9</ 
the  Union  Theological  School,  and  in  literary  work  and  occasional  preaching  ^ 
Davidson,  after  having  been  in  the  fiiM  about  eight  years,  went  home  on  farlotgca 
IX-cembcr  16th.  The  Twikiji  Hospital  was  uninterruptedly  conducted  by  Pr.  Fidfc 
ivith  a  marked  decree  of  success. 

Ev.  Assoc.  18S1.— The  work  in  Tokyo  was  ooncentrated  and  maintained  duic; 
the  year  at  the  three  most  pi-omij^iiig  preaching  places.  The  day-school  already  r*> 
red  to  was  abandoned,  but  two  others  were  opened  in  more  favorable  localities.  II 
l)er8ons  were  received  into  church  fellowship  this  year. — On  April  12th  a  swirtf 
«\)nsisting  of  13  native  mojiiljers  was  organized  at  Osaka  under  the  care  of  Ml 
ilalmhuber. 

Cumb.  iV«6.  1881. — ^Thc  two  misnionaries  and  their  wives  had  thus  far  lalatd 
alone  at  Osaka,  but  this  year  they  received  rc<€uforcementB  with  a  view  to  enaWt  lis 
Mission  to  extend  its  work  so  as  to  cTiuduct  the  important  branch  of  female  eduaru 
more  efficiently.  In  1880,  the  Woman's  l^ird  of  Foreign  Missions  was  oi|[aDiA!d  it 
the  United  States,  and  tlic  first  missionaries  sent  out  under  its  auspicea,  Mi9sA.-Vl 
Orr  and  MLh  Julia  Lcavitt,  arrived  at  Osaka  in  November,  1881. 

Mtlh.  PixH.  1881.— In  Scpteml^er  Miss  A.  iNfcCuUy  arrived  at  Yokohama,  havia? 
l*ccn  appointed  as  an  assistant  to  Mi^  Briitin.  The  educational  work,  which  ine  tf 
this  time  limited  to  girls  and  small  hoys,  was  successfully  conducted  during tte 
year. 
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A.  D.  1SS2. 

Am,Epiac.  1882.— On  October  lltli,  1881,  the  Foreign  Committee  appointetl 
Miss  Sarah  L.  Kiddick  as  inissionarj  teacher,  to  be  sent  to  MiNi>  Pitman^s  assistance 
in  the  girlu'  school,  Tokyo ;  she  arrived  at  this  station  in  April,  1882. — Mr,  tVioi»cr 
and  wife  left  Japan  in  March,  owing  to  the  serious  failure  of  Mr.  Cooper*s  health. 
After  rendering  efficient  service  in  presenting  the  work  of  the  Mission  to  a  numlier  of 
parishes  at  home,  his  connection  with  the  Board  terminated  December  31st. — ^'  On 
February  14th,  occurred  the  death  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Quinby,  at  that  time  visiting 
friends  in  Florida.  Mr.  Quinby  liad  been  a  member  of  the  Minsion  for  nearly  ten 
years,  a  faithful  worker,  and  liis  death  was  a  sad  loss  to  the  Mission. — ^The  close  of 
the  mission  year  brought  little  change  in  the  state  of  aflairs  in  the  field.  On  New 
Year's  Day  Mr.  McKim's  infant  and  three  Japanese  children,  were  baptized  at  Osaka. 
The  schools,  the  dis()ensary,  and  the  chapels  in  the  same  city  were  in  efficient  onler, 
though  the  absence  of  Dr.  Laning,  who,  after  a  service  of  more  than  eight  years, 
returned  home  on  a  visit  in  November,  1881,  affected  the  attendance  at  thedls(jen- 
sary.  It  was  designed,  upon  his  return,  to  open  a  hospital  and  generally  «to  enlarge 
this  most  useful  branch  of  the  work.  Dr.  Inning  was  again  at  his  post  on  NoveniI>er 
Ist,  1882. — ^The  boys'  school  in  Tokyo,  now  known  as  St.  Paul's  School,  continuetl  to 
nourish  under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Gardiner.  A  spacious  brick  building  (oi 
this  school  was  finished  and  ox)ened  in  December,  1882. — ^In  June  the  entire  charge 
of  the  girls'  school  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Grardiner,  who,  as  Miss  Pitiiuui, 
had  been  connected  with  it  almost  from  its  beginning. — ^Mr.  Blanchet  reported  tliat 
4>f  the  35  pupils  who  had  been  in  the  school,  20  were  baptized  and  12  confirmed. 
There  were  7  chapels  and  preaching  places  in  Tokyo,  and  it  was  expected  that  2  or  3 
more  would  soon  be  added  to  the  list."  For  further  statistics  of  this  Mission,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  table  subjoined  to  this  history. 

In  addition  to  all  the  care  and  respoysibility  of  8Ui>erintendrng  the  evan- 
gelistic work  of  the  Mission  in  JaiMin  and  for  some  time  in  China  (involving  much 
traveling),  the  Bishop,  the  Rt.  Rev.  C.  M.  AVilliams,  D.D.,  expended  much  time  and 
labor  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  teaching  theological  students,  and  literary  work. 
This  last  mentioned  consisted  partly  of  the  translation  of  large  portions  of  the  Iknik 
of  Common  Prayer  and,  in  co-oi>eration  with  another  missionary,  of  the  Book  of 
Ftelnis.  Mr.  Blanchet,  too,  partly  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Wright,  finished  a  first 
translation  of  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah. 

*'  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  labors  of  those  who  are  in  the  field  are  scarcely  appi«- 
ciated  at  their  true   value.    There   \»  apt   to  he  a  feeling  of  impatience  at   the 
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apparently  slow  progn»8  made.  This  is  nnjust ;  it  shoald  be  remembered  thai  at 
least  two  years  of  the  moet  assidnous  study  are  necessary  in  order  to  attain  tokable 
familiarity  with  the  language.  The  missionaries  are  few,  bat  they  have  not  been 
idle,  nor  is  the  value  of  their  woik  to  be  measured  by  immediate  and  Ti&ible  resolt^ 
They  may  not  be  permitted  to  see  the  full  fruition  of  their  labors,  biit  tkey  are  cleai^ 
iug  the  way  for  those  who  are  to  come  after  them,  and  the  good  seed  they  are  plant- 
ing is  the  living  germ  which  will  some  day  develop  into  complete  maturity.  Ben- 
in lies  our  hope  for  the  future. 

**  In  the  distant  field  of  Japan  our  bnive  band  of  missionaries  have  pimyed  and 
labored,  in  loneliness  and  discouragement,  ofttimes  ready  to  sink  under  the  htxvv 
burden,  yet  still  toiling  on  with  an  ardor  that  would  not  recognize  defeat  Tbey 
have  been  gradually  making  impressions  upon  flinty  natures,  uprooting  deeply  snttti 
prejudices,  bringing  to  light  the  hidden  treasure  of  genuine  worth,  and  in  all  their 
trials  have  been  sustained  by  the  conviction  that,  with  God's  blessing,  the  darkened 
hearts  of  fellow  beings  were  slowly  but  surely  being  moulded  and  fashioned  into  &ir 
temples  meet  for  the  dwelling-place  of  His  Uoly  Spirit." 

Am.  Presb.  1882. — ^The  Mission  was  re-enforced  during  the  year  by  the  arriTal 
of  Miss  M.  K.  llesser  and  Miss  A.  K.  Garvin,  both  designated  to  Otaaka ;  Kev.  £.  I*. 
Br\'an  and  wife,  now  stationed  at  Tokyo  ;  Miss  T.  Porter,  for  the  Kanazawa  statiuo ; 
and  Miss  M.  E.  Henry.  Miss  Henry  met  with  a  serious  accident  daring  rough  wtatL*- 
er  on  the  voyage  out  and  in  cou8c<iuence  was  invalided  for  several  montbH  at  Yoko- 
hama ;  when  sufficiently  rscovered  to  travel,  the  physicians  advised  her  not  to  rennin 
in  Japan,  and  she  accordingly  returned  to  America  in  the  autumn  of  the  f<^wlng 
year.  Miss  Youngman,  who  had  gone  on  a  visit  home  in  the  previous  year,  rvtuined 
to  Japan  in  the  spring  of  this  year  and  at  once  restmied  her  useful  work  stuKmg  tht: 
families  and  women  of  the  capital.  In  the'snmmer  Mr.  J.  C.  Ballagh  and  wife  wtui 
home  on  a  visit  to  recruit  their  health. 

The  Mission  experienced  this  year  a  sad  loss  through  the  decease  of  Mr.  Greiit 
The  Rev.  O.  M.  Green  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  on  June  22nd,  1845,  and  died  ii 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  November  17tli,  1882,  aged  thirty-seven  yean.  He  entvitd 
Princeton  college  in  August,  18C4,  and  Princeton  Seminary  in  October,  1867.  md 
remained  there  till  January,  1868,  when  he  liad  to  return  home  on  account  uf  iui- 
liaired  ht'alth.  In  May,  1872,  he  graduated  at  Columbia  Seminary,  Soutb  Carolina. 
He  now  fully  decided  to  engage  in  foreign  mission  work  and  oflered  himself  to  the 
Board,  but  owing  to  financial  embarrassment,  was  not  sent  until  the  autumn  of  I$7S, 
after  he  had  sux)plied  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  for  one  year  with 
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great  acceptance.  He  arrived  in  Japan  on  December  let.  Mr.  Green  at  once  began 
the  stndj  of  the  difficalt  Japanese  language,  and  made  such  progress  that  very  sucn 
he  commenced  preaching  to  the  people.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  organizatkm 
of  the  first  Japai\eae  Presbvterj.  At  first  he  was  stationed  at  Yokohama,  and  after- 
ward in  Tokyo.  He  abo  was  stated  clerk  of  Presbytery  neaily  all  the  time  lie  was 
in  Japan.  He  made  a  number  of  translations  of  small  Christian  books  and  tnicts. 
His  industry,  fidelity,  and  amiability  greatly  endeared  him  to  his  co-laborers 
and  the  Japanese  Christians.  His  incessant  labors  and  an  uncongenial  climate, 
however,  having  impaired  his  naturally  delicate  constitution,  he  (X)utraeted  chronic 
rheumatism,  which  compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  woric.  He  left  Japan  in  July, 
1S80,  and  returned  home  in  very  feeble  health.  He  visited  among  relatives  and 
friends,  but  was  able  to  make  but  few  public  addresses.  All  medical  assistance  proved 
of  no  avail,  and  after  a  lingering  sickness  he  passed  to  his  reward.  His  memory  is 
emlialmed  in  the  recollection  of  his  friends.    (After  the  Foreign  Mifoionanj.) 

Osaka  was  this  year  (Mxnipied  as  a  station,  Mr.  Alexander  being  transferred 
thither  from  Tokyo,  that  the  work  in  the  east  and  the  west  might  be  brought  inu>  one 
•connected  system.— The  following  new  churches  were  organized  during  the  year :  the 
Yamagnchi  Church,  Y'amaguchi  Ken ;  the  Dai-machi  Church,  Tokyo,  with  Mr.  Toda 
as  pastor;  the  Honjo  Church,  Tokyo,  (Jan.  1888)  with  Mr.  Shinowararas  evangelist ; 
and  the  Adachi  Chnrch,  at  Take-no-tsuka-mura,  a  few  miles  N.  W.  of  Tokyo.  ThoM3 
of  the  chiuches  under  the  Mission's  care  that  have  neither  pastor  nor  evaugelistic 
supply,  are  in  the  cliarge  of  their  elders  and  are  visited  by  missionaries  and  niinistors 
or  e\'angel]8ts  as  often  as  opportunity  allows. 

All  the  departments  of  the  Mission  are  in  successful  operation  at  the  close  of  this 
period,  and  every  missionary'  fully  occupied,  cacli  one  in  his  or  her  appointed  sphere. 
The  (io«pel  is  continually  preached  in  numerous  places  in  town  and  country ;  new 
churches  are  springing  up  hero  and  there,  and  the  old  ones  advancing  with  a  healthy 
growth.  "  Six  Ja|)anpse  have  l)een  ordained,  and  fifteen  others  licen^d  to  preach  the 
<  rOspeL  It  is  imix)Hsible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  labors  of  some  of  these  men. 
They  liave  proved  tiiem-selves  of  no  mean  gifts — adaptability  to  circumstances,  per- 
severance, fertility  of  resources,  and  piety,  ^wm  of  them  have  endured  much  ivT 
Christ's  sake,  and  in  years  of*  work  have  shown  the  sincerity  of  their  faith  and  love.*' 
— ^Numerous  meetings  are  held  for  women,  primary  and  Sunday-Schools  are  establish- 
ed and  BiUe  classes  taught  wherever  the  Mission's  agents  go.  All  the  varied  work 
for  women  and  children  employs  the  time  and  labor  of  seven  ladies.  To  mention  a 
ca«  of  succearf ul  work,  a  school  for  girhi  begun  at  Yokoliama  in  1875  has  so  proqoered 
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as  to  grow  into  tliree,  bringing  200  children  under  religioas  instruction.  Some  borg 
aHke<l,  in  the  year  of  its  opening,  to  join  this  girls'  school ;  a  separate  class  was  form- 
ed for  them,  and  this,  too,  soon  became  a  school.  Bemoved  to  Tokyo  In  1880,  ii  has 
now  commodious  buildings,  the  beginning  of  a  library,  a  faculty  of  four  foreign  and 
several  native  teachers,  and  an  extended  course  of  study.  Above  a  hundred  students 
are  in  attendance.  The  students'  fees  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  school,  the  salaries 
of  the  foreign  professors  excepted.— Graham  Seminary  in  Tokyo  has  47  pupils,  16  of 
whom  are  Christians ;  28  pupils  are  supported  with  foreign  money,  and  19  by  parenti 
and  friends.  The  iSakura-jo-gakko,  also  in  Tokyo,  has  40  boarders  and  80  day-sehol- 
ars,  a  goodly  number  of  whom  are  Christians.— A  number  of  tracts,  and  books  hare 
lieen  written  or  translated  by  members  of  the  Mission  and  the  Japaneiie  niiniiaeK. 
— The  evangelistic  work  in  and  around  the  Mission's  chief  centre,  Tokyo,  is  earned 
on  under  the  efficient  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Knox.  —  **  The 
foreign  missionary  force  in  tfie  field  is  larger  than  ever  before,  and  a  body  of  neariy 
thirty  Japanese  is  prepared  for  service,  besides  a  number  of  women  trained  for  school 
and  Bible  work.''  The  numerical  condition  of  the  various  branches  of  the  MissknV 
work  and  of  their  results,  the  reader  will  find  in  the  table  of  statistics  appended  t» 
tiiis  history. 

*'  How  great  the  contrast  in  all  these  things  witli  ten  short  yemm  ago !  Tim 
the  Mission  was  at  the  beginning  of  aggressive  work  ^-ith  iiLsufficieut  forces  aof\ 
appliances.  Now  the  preliminary  work  is  done,  the  organization  is  complete,  and 
witli  the  liord's  lielp  the  Mission  is  prepared  for  its  future  work.  But  what  may  be 
ex^KKted  of  the  future  ?  Surely  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  past.  As  the  past  tra 
years  show  advance  beyond  belief  on  the  work  of  the  first  fourteen  yearn,  mo  we  inay 
anticipate  a  like  advance  in  the  ten  years  to  come ;  and  this  not  alone  in  the  adding 
of  names  to  the  rolls  of  the  Church  and  the  extension  of  the  Christian  conuiumity. 
With  (iod  s  help  we  look  for  that  indeed,  but  also  for  much  more.  The  ChristiaB 
ir>nnuunity  must  be  trained  to  work  for  Christ.  The  self-support  and  self-propaga- 
tion of  the  Native  Church  are  the  watchwords  of  the  future.  To  put  proper  zcspoo- 
sibility  upon  the  Japanese  Chureh,  to  teach  it  to  undertake  the  work  no  foreign  mif- 
hionary  can  perform— the  turning  of  Japan  to  Christ, — this  is  the  Mission  s  iroit 
Already  much  lias  been  done.  A  plan  has  been  matiu^  looking  toward  self-«upp«t 
Already  some  cliurches  do  much  for  themselves.  Last  year  the  Japanese  ^under  ^ 
care  of  this  Mission)  gave  3,000  Yen  to  the  Church.  A  Home  Missionary  Society  Itf 
been  formed.  To  carry  on  this  work  to  completion,  to  naturalise  the  Chuxvii  ii 
Ja{)an  and  transform  foreign  Missions  into  home  MLseJons,  b  the  work  of  the  fatore. 
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5boreign  Mission  work  can  never ,  convert  a  nation.  -Its  work  in  done  wlien  an 
-efficient,  omsecrated,  working  Church  is  formed.  With  God's  blessing  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past,  those  who  waited  long  years  in  faith,  their  hopes  stayed  on  Ilim  who 
-moveth  the  hearts  of  kings,  nuiy  liv«  to  see  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan— no  longer 
needing  foreign  props— erect,  complete,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  re- 
pealing to  those  still  in  ignorance  and  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  His  truth 
and  glory." 

Am,  Re/d.  1882. — ^The  tcaclici*s'  staff  in  the  Ferris  Seminary  was  strengthencil  by 
the  arrival  of  Miss  M.  L.  Winn.  In  the  autumn  Mr.  Amcrman  went  on  a  visit  to 
America,  whitlier  Mrs.  Amcnnan  had  preceded  iiim  the  year  before,  her  health  hav- 
ing been  seriously  impaired.  Shortly  before  Mr.  Amcrman's  return  home,  the  Kev. 
iCimura  Kumaji  (in  August)  and  Ogimi  Motoichiro  (in  November)  arrived  from 
America,  and  desiring  to  be  located  in  Tokyo,  tlienceforth  have  lalwrod  in  connection 
with  that  station.  These  brethren  having  .been  more  than  ten  years  in  America, 
living  in  the  midst  of  the  best  Christian  influences,  and  being  moreover  graduates  of 
Hope  College  and  Kutger's  Theological  Seminary  (institutions  of  the  Keforme<l 
Church),  the  hope  is  entertained  that  they  will  prove  preeminently  useful  and  success- 
ful in  the  work  for  the  salvation  of  their  countrymen.  Mr.  Kimura  entered  on  e<lu- 
<aitional  and  evangi-listic  work,  while  Mr.  Ogimi  assumed  the  pastorate  of  the  Kdji- 
-machi  Churcli. 

The  evangelistic  work  of  the  Mission  in  Tokyo  and  northwartl  as  far  as  I'eda  in 
Shinshu  is  superintended  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Miller,  while  Mr.  J.  II.  Ballagh  conducts  the 
field  southward  of  the  capital  as  far  as  Nagoya  in  Owari,  and  Mr.  H.  Stout  is  in 
charge  of  the  work  in  Kiushiu. 

The  Yokohama  (Kaigan)  Church,  the  first  Christian  church  in  Japan  (1872),  of 
which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Inagaki  has  now  been  pastor  for  nearly  live  years,  continues  to 
'work  and  grow  prosperously.  It  is  quite  independent  of  foreign  pecuniary  support 
and  has  been  80  for  several  years  past.  On  March  10th  (1881)  tlic  C!hurch  had  tlie 
,  honor  of  receiving  a  visit  of  the  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Kalakaua,  in  the 
chnrch  to  the  building  of  which  his  subjects  had  sent  the  first  contribution. — Mr. 
Furuzawa  Kinji  opened  new  work  at  Yoshiwara  in  the  province  of  Suruga  late  this 
year,  and  a  chnrch  was  organized  at  Mishima  (Jan.  24th,  1883 )  and  placed  under  tlie 
care  of  Mr.  It6  Tc»kichi.  The  AVadonuira  Church  built  a  chapel  with  slight  lulp 
from  the  Mission. 

Ferris  Seminary  at  Yokohama  continued  to  do  well  under  the  efficient  care  « .f 
Mr.  nn«l  Mrs.  Booth,  a«Pisted  by  Miss  Ballagh,  Miss   Winn,  and  Japanese  teachers. 
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On  Juue  20t]i  Mis.s  Knshi  O,  Kawa  graduated,  having  passed  a  successful  cxaminatitio : 
nhe  entered  the  scliool  as  a  child  and  grew  up  with  it,  and  will  be  retained  in  it  a» 
principal  of  the  Japanese  department.  On  September  15th  the  school  reoi»ened  »iili 
24  pupils,  some  new  pupils  being  daily  expected.  About  one-fifth  onlv  of  the  popiU 
in  attendance  receive  a  partial  supix)rt,  while  other  schools  more  frequentlv  8Up|j€«t 
four-fiftlis  of  their  scholare.  Tlie  present  accommodations  of  the  Seminaiy  being 
insufficient  to  allow  of  the  enlargement  of  the  school,  it  is  intenrled  to  erect  con- 
siderable additions  to  the  old  building.  (This  wa.^  accomplished  hy  the  end  of  the 
following  year).— The  boys'  School  at  Yokohama,  opened  by  Mr.  WyckofT in  October, 
1883,  continued  to  be  successfully  conducted  by  him.  "Sinc^e  tliat  time  &1  pupiU 
i-oproaenting  21  different  provinces  have  entered  the  school,  ^me  of  these  remainttl 
t'uly  a  few  days.  The  greatest  actual  attendance  at  any  time  was  33.  The  gtiidie» 
thus  far  pursued  liave  been  quite  elementary,  but  the  progreas  of  the  schokn  in 
these  lias  Ix'en  satisfactory.  Owing  to  uncertainty  about  the  school  remaining 
|)ermanently  at  Yokoliania,  very  few  day-scholars  luive  attended  since  Sefitember. 
1882.  The  spiritual  condition  of  the  school  is  especially  gratifying.  Since  ihr 
whool  was  oi)cned,  8  of  the  pupils  have  been  admitted  to  the  membership  of  ihr 
Kaigan  Church  and  3  have  applied  for  baptism.  Tliere  are  now  14  Christian^ 
in  the  school,  including  the  above.  They  all  give  evidence  of  genuine  convenioo. 
are  earnest  in  searching  the  Scriptures  arid  in  doing  their  part  in  the  school  pnjcr- 
meeting,  whicli  has  been  held  weekly  by  the  students  since  the  beginning  of  1881 
This  meeting  is  well  sustained  and  a  means  of  great  good  to  all  eonneoteil  with  the 
M'hool.  There  is  also  a  J^ciii)ture  lesson  every  morning  and  evening,  at  which  all  tht 
Ixxirding-scholars  attend,  and  a  Sabbath  School  on  Sunday  aftemor>n.s  at  whki, 
I)esides  the  pupils,  a  number  of  young  boys  of  the  native  town  attend.*'  Befbie  thf 
close  of  the  year,  the  Mission  decided  that  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  icIkwI 
and  its  olyects  to  remove  it  to  Tokyo,  in  order  to  unite  it  with  the  school  which  Im 
been  conducted  there  by  the  Presbyterian  Mission  for  several  years  past.  (Tius  re- 
moval and  union  were  effected  after  the  summer  holidays  in  1883.) 

''  The  chnrch  at  Nagasaki  lias  56  names  on  the  roll.  In  the  Simday  Sbhool  theiv 
are  about  20  pupils.  There  arc  15  scholars  under  constant  instruction  in  variav 
branches  in  English  and  Jai>ancse.  Itinerary  preaching  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Nagasaki  especially  at  Omura  and  Isahaya  has  been  prosecuted  to  some  extent,  but 
thus  far  without  apparent  results.  At  Saga,  for  the  time  and  labor  eziiended  the  nsutu 
have  been  most  encouraging.  A  large  number  of  those  wliose  names  are  on  the  roll  of 
the  Nagasaki  Church,  reside  in  or  near  Saga.    They  liave  a  Sunday  8c1km>1  i>f  ih)fi 
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15  pupils  and  meet  regularly  for  worship.  What  hag  heen  rooentlj  aooomplished 
tliere  is  largely  the  oatcomc  of  the  intercourse  of  Mr.  Verbeck  with  eome  officiala  o£ 
the  place,  more  than  twenty  years  ago.'*— After  Mr.  8egawa  left  Kagoahima  (in  18SL), 
the  station  wn  put  in  the  charge  of  a  lay  helper ;  but  he,  from  some  unpraiaeworthy 
motive,  influenced  the  church  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  its  members  to  seek  associa- 
tion with  the  *^  Independent  Church  of  Ja^ian  **  (the  late  Mr.  Awazn's)  in  Tokyo- 
Most  of  the  members,  however,  subsequently  returned  to  their  original  connection. 
This  church  now  numbers  18  members.  **  A  day-school  has  been  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  in  Kagoshima  for  the  past  two  years,  and  has  about  40  pupibf 
in  it.  These  pupils  attend  the  Sunday  School,  and  many  of  them  the  preaching 
services  also.  Soon  after  occupying  Kagoshima  as  an  out-station,  evangelistic  work 
was  undertaken  in  Sendai,  a  town  some  20  miles  north  of  the  city.  This  has  been 
continued,  and  3  persons  have  been  baptiaeil  there.  The  Rev.  J.  Tomegawa  is  in 
charge  of  the  work  in  Satsuma. 

"  As  regards  the  field  in  which  this  branch  of  the  Mission  la  operating,— the 
Island  of  Kiushiu  contains  a  population  of  more  than  five  millions,  and  Nagasaki  is 
the  ox>en  port  from  which  at  present  missionary  operations  can  be  carried  on.  For 
most  of  the  time  since  the  establishment  of  Missions  in  the  country,  there  have  been 
three  Protestant  missionaries  in  the  place,  representing  as  many  different  churches. 
The  impression  on  the  masses  lias  been  small.  Tlie  central  field  at  Nagasaki  is  a 
difficult  one,  owing  largely  to  the  local  prejudice  against  Christianity,  excited  by 
Jesnit  influence  in  fonuer  times  and  by  the  presence  of  large  communities  of  Roman- 
ists in  the  vicinity.  But  away  from  Nagasaki,  the  field  is  perhaps  not  diflferent  from 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  For  although  it  is  generally  regarded  as  an 
unpromising  one,  the  results  of  Mission  work,  as  compared  with  those  in  other  places 
and  estimated  according  to  the  outlay,  are  not  materially  different.  There  is,  indeed, 
every  reason  to  believe  that  even  here  abundant  labors  would  secure  a  rich  liarvcst 
for  the  Lord."* 

The  publications  in  conniKrtion  with  the  Mission,  besides  those  of  I>r.  S.  R 
Brown  already  referred  to,  have  been  confined  to  a  few  tracts  and  the  lleidelberg 
Catechism  in  Japanese ;  but  a  work  which  re(|uircs  special  notice  is  Mr.  Ameiman*f 
Japanese  edition  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  J.  Van  Oosterzee's  Theology  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, published  in  1879.  This  book  has  been  used  as  a  text-book  in  the  Union 
Theological  School,  as  also  krgely  in  similar  schools  of  other  missions.  The  first 
edition  of  500  copies  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  a  new  edition,  with  a  glossary  and 
other  improvements,  is  ready  for  the  press.    The  Ameriain  Bible  Soi*iety  also  publish' 
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«l  the  Gospel  of  Mark  in  the  colloquial  style,  prepared  by  Mr.  Diiika  under  Mr. 
Auierman's  supervision.    This  too  is  very  widely  used. 

•  ^*  The  growing  sentiment  aiuong  the  churches  of  Christendom  respecting  the 
policy  to  be  pursued  in  pagan  lands  is  that,  in  order  to  develop  the  energies  of  the 
churches  founded  there  and  to  do  work  that  shall  last,  the  churches  raised  up  among 
the  heathen  must  be  taught  and  trained  to  be  self-supporting,  self-governing,  and 
self-perpetuating.  To  bring  the  Japanese  Church  to  that  condition  is  the  aim  of  thii 
^^lission.  Thus  far,  of  the  seven  churches  under  the  care  of  the  Miasion,  only  tiro 
are  quite  self-supporting.  Three  are  without  pastors,  being  dependent  on  snpplia 
frt)m  Tokyo  and  Yokohama.  The  remainder  have  pastors  or  acting  pastors,  motdj 
supported  by  the  Mission.  Three  have  furnished  their  own  Church  buildings  with 
little  or  no  help  from  the  Mission.  All  these  churches  are  united  with  thowimder 
the  care  of  the  Am.  Pres.  and  the  U.  P.  C.  Missions  in  the  Cveneral  Assembly  iDii 
Kwai)  and  the  Presbyteries  (Chu  Kwai)  of  '  The  United  Chun'h  of  Christ  in  Japto'. 
The  entire  number  of  churches  in  their  connection  is  26  (Am.  Preab.  16,  Am.  R^d,  7, 
//.  P.  0.  2,  Independent  1),  and  the  memberehip  is  1914  {Am.  iV««6. 1178,  Avu  B4L 
493,  U.  P.  C.  153,  Independent  90).''  The  further  statistics  of  the  Mission  will  ba 
found  in  the  table  appended  to  thb  history. 

Am.  Bapt.  1882. — "On  January  10th,  Mr.  Toriyama  was  ordained  in  Tokro, 
amllKK'Time  piwtor  of  the  Church  in  Surugadai.  On  January  11th,  Mr.  and  M». 
Klioes  removed  to  Kobe,  to  be  near  the  new  interest  in  the  Island  of  Shikoko.  la 
March,  Mr.  Kheos  formed  a  Church  in  Kobe,  which  now  numbers  10  communicants 
In  XovemlKT,  Miss  Munson,  who  iiad  atisistcd  Miss  Kidder  in  her  school  and  had  aN) 
Ii:i<l  a  Iwys'  school  under  her  care,  was  married  to  Rev.  Mr.  White  of  the  Engli^ii 
]>:i]>tist  Mission,  and  her  connection  with  the  Union  ceased.  Shortly  after  Mr. 
Dobbins'  return  home,  it  was  thought  ))est,  on  acxH^unt  of  the  increasing  difficoltj  of 
obtaining  suitable  quarters  for  Miss  Kidder  and  Jier  school  in  Sunigadai,  that  thff 
sliould  remove  for  a  while  to  Tsukiji ;  Miss  Kidder,  however,  entertained  the  h(*pe 
ere  long  to  be  able  to  secure  a  suitable  jilace  in  the  former  locality  and  again  U) 
♦•arry  on  the  s<*Jiool  there."     Kar\y  in  the  following  year  this  hope  was  fnlfilled. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  continued  to  rt»side  and  work  at  Yokohama  since  hh  arrinlin 
1879.  For  at)out  two  years  past  he  lias  been  regularly  instructing  a  small  dMof 
students  preparing  for  the  ministry.  Ik\sides  superintending  the  colportage  of  hif 
mission  and  doing  various  evangelistic  work,  mostly  assisted  by  Mr.  Soiaki,  >fr- 
Ikniiett  also  has  charge  of  the  church  at  Ilachioji,  whither  he  makes  periodical  viftiDt 
A   native   helper,   however,    is  stationed   at    Hachioji  and    works  rvntinuonsly  io 
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•connection  with  the  church  there. — "  Miai  Sands'  work,  efficiently  aided  hy  Mrs. 
Poate,  had  been  for  some  tiine  enlarging.  More  than  200  pupils  had  been  gathered 
in  the  fichoolH  ander  her  care,  and  Biblcwonien  were  receiTlng  constant  instmction. 
Hhe  had  herself  followed  up  auspicious  openings  with  prayer-meetings,  and  this  work 
•seejned  especially  blessed  in  the  Tillage  of  Chogo,  situated  about  18  miles  from 
Yokohama.  On  April  9th,  a  church  was  formed  there  with  25  members,  who  had 
been  previously  baptized  at  Yokohama  or  ('hogo*' — ^The  church  at  Yokohama  contin- 
ued to  prosper  under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kawakatsu. 

"  During  the  year  1882,  three  new  churches  were  organized  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Poate*8  work  in  the  north.  These  were  respectively  at  Yanaiji  (or  Yanaijitsu)  in 
April,  Sakata  in  May,  and  Hachi-no-hci  in  December.  Mr.  Poate  ascribes  his 
success,  under  Qod,  largely  to  the  extensive  colportage  which  he  employs." 

Mention  has  already  been  made,  in  Dr.  Hepbunrs  address  on  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  the  compleiiou  of  the  Japanese  New  Testament  (p.  117),  of  Dr.  N. 
Biown's  extensive  and  expeditious  work  in  the  department  of  Scripture  translation. 
**  This  work  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  cane  he  liad  to  bestow  upon  the  printing, 
since  he  had  sole  supervision  of  the  press.  More  than  30,000  portions  of  Scripture 
of  the  size  of  one  of  the  Gospels  and  lai^ge  editions  of  tracts  and  of  fragments  of  tlie 
•Old  and  New  Testaments  have  been  published  by  him." 

"  In  Marcli,  1883,  the  Rev.  (.'.  H.  D.  Fisher  and  family  arrived  to  take  charge  of 
ihc  work  in  Tokyo." 

For  statistics,  see  the  Table. 

A.  B.  C.  F.  -V.  1882.— On  Novenil»er  12tli,  the  Rev.  (Jeo.  Allohin  and  wife 
an-ived  for  the  Osaka  station,  and  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month  Miss  E.  M.  Erowu 
reached  Kobe  to  join  the  staff'  of  the  girls*  school  at  that  port.  On  January  29ih 
Mit«  Clarkson  returned  to  America  on  account  of  impaired  health,  and  on  HcpteiiiluT 
29th,  Miss  Kellogg^s  connection  with  the  Mission  ceased  on  account  of  her  marriage 
to  the  Rev.  M.  L.  Taft,  of  the  Am.  Meth.  Mi'«sion  in  China.  At  the  end  of  this  year, 
the  force  in  the  field  was  slightly  Huialler  than  it  \i.u\  licen  three  years  previously  ;  it 
consists  now  of  16  men,  all  but  one  marrieil,  and  ten  single  women. — ^Two  new 
churches  were  organized  this  year:  that  of  Shima-no-uchi,  Osaka,  Marcrh  18th,  and 
that  of  Takalia.shi,  an  out-station  of  Okayanui,  in  the  autumn.  ''An  out-station  iias 
lK.t?u  established  and  preaching  sustained  for  more  than  two  years  at  Fukuoka, 
Kiushiu,  where  a  small  company  of  believers  have  been  baptized.  (.Hitstation  work 
Jins  also  been  done  on  the  west  coast  as  far  n^  Fukui.  Most  of  the  churches  liave 
lichen  gaining  numliers  an<i strength ;  five  of  them  are  pn>vide<l  with  houses  of  worship, 
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all  bailt  without  anj  aid  from  the  Board,  and  all  but  one  bailt  entirelj  bj  natife 
ftindS)  except  as  members  of  the  Mission  and  others  have  made  small  private  contri- 
butions to  aid  in  their  erection;  the  value  of  the  church  propertj  is  estiamtcd  st 
about  10,000  Yen.  The  little  band  of  half  a  dozen  Christians  at  Imabari  in  Shikoka 
(organised  in  1879)  have  increased  to  over  100,  have  built  a  hoiue  of  worship  to 
accommodate  400,  and  are  doing  out-station  work  with  commendable  seal.'* 

Each  of  the  churches  of  this  Minion  has  a  Sabbath  School  in  connection  with  ii, 
usually  taking  the  place  of  one  of  the  preaching  services.  At  the  out-statioDs  where 
evangelists  reside  or  missionaries  regularly  go,  there  are  likewise  Sabbath  Schools  or 
Bible  Classes.  The  statistics  of  these,  as  well  as  of  other  branches  of  the  work,  will 
be  found  in  the  table  appended  to  this  history. 

The  three  girl^  schools,  in  all  oi  which  English  studies  have  a  prominent  plsce, 
are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  ^^  In  the  Kobe  school  there  has  been  from  the  fint 
(1875)  a  gradual  increase  in  attendance,  until  now  there  are  52  boarding  and  10  day- 
soliolars.  For  the  building  first  occupied,  the  Japanese  contributed  nearly  $1000.  In 
1877  an  ailditional  building  was  erected,  to  which  they  also  contributed  libenDy. 
Tiie^x)urse  extends  over  three  years  preparatory  and  five  years  seminary  studies 
A  class  of  12  girls  graduated  in  1882,  all  of  whom  are  pnifessiug  Christiana.  Sevcial 
of  tlienc  remain  as  teachers.  Of  the  pupils  in  the  present  classes,  14  are  ChristiawL 
Mr.  Uno  has  for  several  years  been  a  highly  valued  teacher  of  this  school,  both  in 
English  and  Japanese  studies. — The  school  in  Kyoto,  which  was  opened  in  1877  ia 
y.m  Starkweather's  house  with  two  boarding  and  three  day-scholars,  entered  the 
cijniDiodious  buildings  erected  for  it  in  1879,  and  since  then  the  pupils  have 
inc.e.i8?d,  till  they  now  number  53.  The  course  covers  four  yean.  The  6rst  eUsiof 
cM^ht  girls  graduated  in  1882.  Some  of  these  remain  in  the  school  aa  teachera  ICs 
Pnnnolee,  now  absent  for  a  psriod  of  rest,  ha^  Iteen  connected  with  the  school  fbf 
several  years,  and  Miss  Davis  since  1881.  Me»rs.  Miyagawa  and  Kato,  gradoatesol 
the  Theological  Seminary,  were  also  teachers  in  the  school  for  two  or  three  yean.'— 
Of  the  rine  and  progress  of  the  girl's  school  in  Osaka  mention  has  already  been  i 
Miss  (jranlner  took  Miss  Gk)uldy's  place,  when  the  latter  went  on  a  visit 
January,  1881.  The  school  coune  covers  four  years.  The  number  of  papib  is  47, 
28  of  whom  arc  boarders.    A  class  of  4  girls  graduated  in  1882. 

'<  Tlie  Dushidha  School  wom  opened  in  hired  buildings  in  Kyoto  In  Norenbw 
1875.  The  management  of  the  school  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Neeehima  and  Mr.  J.  D 
Davis,  who  were  soon  joined  by  Mr.  I.<eamed.  Mr.  Doane  and  Dr.  IVyler  weie  ak> 
connected  with  the  school  for  one  and  a  half  and  two  yearn  respectively.    Sinot  thse 
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I>r.  Gordon  and  Dr.  Oreene  hftre  joined  the  corpe  of  tetcheis.  The  oourte  of  etudy 
in  the  English  and  Scientific  department  has  hitherto  ooyeied  ^rt  years,  bat  it  is 
intended  to  lengthen  it  at  once  to  six.  The  first  two  yeaw  will  be  preparatory, 
deToted  chiefly  to  instruction  in  English ;  then  will  follow  the  regolar  course  of  four 
years  in  science.  The  study  of  the  Bible  is  voluntary.  For  graduates  who  desire  to 
study  Theology,  there  is  a  Theological  Department  with  a  course  of  3  yeais.  For 
those  who  show  fitness  for  Christian  work,  but  cannot  go  through  the  English  course, 
a  Vernacular  Theological  Department  has  been  provided.  The  school  property  is 
held  by  a  Japanese  company,  called  the  Dushisha,  of  which  Mr.  Neeshima  is  the 
head.  The  decision  of  matters  involving  the  expenditure  of  money,  as  well  aa  the 
appointment  of  Japanese  teachers,  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Neeshima  and  the  foreign 
teachers.  The  internal  government  of  the  school  is  entrusted  to  the  whole  body  of 
teachers.  The  faculty  and  the  departments  of  study,  as  far  as  decided  on  and 
assigned,  are  as  follows : 
Rev.  J.  H.  Neeshima,  President. 
Rev.  J.  D.  Davis,  D.D.,— Theology. 
Bev.  D.  W.  Learned,  Ph.D.,-- Church  History,  Exegesis  (in  partX  Political  Economy, 

Astronomy. 
Bev.  M.  L.  Qordou,  M.  D.,— Mental  Philosophy,  Homiletics,  Christian  Evidences^ 

Physiology,  Music. 
Rev.  D.  C.  Greene,  D.  D.,— Exegesis,  Moral  Philosophy,  and_q)ecial  charge  of  the 

Vernacular  Dejxirtment. 
Mr.  Ichihara, — History. 
Mr.  Murita, — Cieology,  Rhetoric. 
Mr.  Shimomura, — physios.  Mathematics. 

"  The  number  of  students  attending  at  tlie  end  of  1^82  is  158,  130  of  whom  are 
in  the  English  and  Scientific  course,  18  in  the  English  Theological  course,  and  10  in 
the  Vernacular  Theological  ceiine.  Most  of  tlie  students  pay  their  own  board  and 
tuition.  Of  tlie  130  students  in  the  English  and  Scientific  department,  only  16  are 
receiving  aid  from  the  Mission  ;  most  of  these  to  a  small  extent  only,  and  some  doing 
work  in  return. — The  sc1kx)1  equipment  consists  of  five  laiger  buildingH  and  one 
smaller  one  for  recitation  and  students'  rooms,  a  chapel,  a  gymnasium,  a  dining-room 
and  kitchen,  a  library  of  nearly  800  volumes,  and  astronomical  and  philosophical 
af^iaratua.  The  cost  of  the  whole  and  of  the  lan<l  has  been  about  |9,000.  The  first 
theological  class  of  15  graduated  iu  1879  (nee  under  that  year).  From  the  English 
ind  Scientific  department  three  classes  have  graduated,  numbering  28.    Of  these,  17 
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are  now  in  the  Theological  department.  All  bnt  one  of  these  28  graduates  are  choidb 
members.  Besides  the  theological  graduates  mentioned  above,  4  othen  who  were  ia 
the  school  haye  become  ordained  pastors;  and  a  number  of  others  who  haTefron 
time  to  time  been  attendants  at  the  school,  have  done  and  are  now  doing  raloible 
•serrice.** 

"  The  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  local  government  at  Kyoto  has  ceased, » 
that  for  two  years  past  large  monthly  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  religious  and 
other  topics  hare  been  held  in  the  largest  theatres  in  the  city.  Fear  among  the 
people  generally  has  given  place  to  a  desire  to  hear  about  the  new  way,  no  that '^— as 
has  been  the  case  with  all  the  other  missions — "  during  the  last  three  yean*  the 
Mission  has  not  had  half  the  native  workers  needed  to  send  in  response  tn  ctlfc^ 
which  have  come  from  far  and  near,  for  some  one  to  preach  the  GospcL" 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  medical  work  done  at  the  several  stitka 
and  out-stations ;  as,  ]y>wevcr,  opportunities  for  the  direct  preaching  of  the  Ckispel 
opened  and  multiplied,  more  prominence  was  given  to  this,  and  medical  work 
gradually  assumed  a  more  subordinate  and  legitimate  position.  Thus  the  medinl 
work  which  was  at  one  time  extensively  carried  on  at  such  places  as  Ilikonc,  Nagi- 
liama,  and  Yokaichi,  is  now  for  the  most  |)art  discontinued.  The  work  begun  in 
Osaka  by  Dr.  Adams,  prosi)ered  greatly  since  the  time  of  Dr.  Taylor's  removal  to  that 
city  in  1879,  when  the  government's  permission  to  open  a  hospital  was  obtained  bj  i 
native  company.  **  From  tliat  time  the  attendance  of  patients  rapidly  incrcas^ 
though  the  ward  for  in-patients  was  not  opened  till  a  year  later,  and  even  now  the 
cases  treated  are  chiefly  dispensary  cases.  Medical  work  is  now  carried  on  in  thwe 
different  places  in  the  city.  In  two  of  these  it  is  intimately  ounnec-tod  with  the 
rhurchcs,  but  the  third  has  no  such  connection.  The  Christian  work  carried  oo  in 
the  former  two  dispensaries  is  satiisfaotory.  As  the  patients  asnally  iiay  for  their 
medicines  and  the  incidental  exi)enses  of  the  little  hospital  are  met  by  the  Japanetc, 
ilie  work  is  in  a  large  measure  self-supporting,  ihit  the  weiglit  of  the  suigical  wofk 
and  Mome  other  expenses  must  be  met  from  other  sources.  Tlie  number  of  individwl 
patients  seen  per  year  ranges  fn)m  3,500  to  4,000."— In  1876,  largely  through  the  kiid 
offices  of  the  Minister  of  the  V.  S.,  the  Hon.  J.  A.  Bingham,  Dr.  Berry  nxvivcd  the 
government's  i>ermission,  which  he  had  applied  for  two  years  previously,  to  visit  the 
prisons  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  report  upon  'their  condition  and  to  oftr 
suggestions  for  their  improvement.  "  The  inspection  was  at  once  begun  and  foUoved 
by  a  reiK>rt,  which  was  nnvpted  by  the  Government  with  grateful  acknowlfgncoti^ 
and  publishetl  and  sent  to  all  the  prisons  in   the  country.     Wliat  inHiience  it  ini/ 
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hare  had  in  the  reforms  adopted,  is  not  known ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  note,  that  nearly 
all  the  reforms  recommended  in  the  report  are  now  obserred  in  the  management  of 
Japanese  prisons,  even  tliat  of  making  U8e  of  moral  instruction  to  reform  the  crim- 
inals,   fiuddliism,  liowever,  is  relied  upon  rather  than  Christianity/' 

Printing  was  begun  by  this  Mission  about  ten  years  ago,  'M he  earlier  works 
being  small  tracts  ex|)oundiug  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity.  These 
were  printed  from  wooden  blocks  and  most  of  them  cost  but  one  cent  apiece.  Seren 
years  ago  the  Mission  established  a  prinling-prcss,  and  type  began  to  take  the  place 
of  blocks.  50  ditlereut  works  liave  now  been  printed  by  the  Mission,  of  various 
descriptions,  from  the  leaflet  of  4  pages  to  volumes  of  several  hundred  pages.  Of 
these  various  works  there  have  been  printed  343,853  copies,  amounting  to  9,278,628 
pages.  In  addition  to  these,  the  Japanese  firm  known  as  the  Fukuinsha,  or  Gospel 
Society,  which  works  in  harmony  with  the  Mission,  have  printed  of  the  above- 
mentioned  works,  upon  the  mission  press  but  on  their  own  account,  26,120  copies, 
amounting  to  1,007,500  pages,  thus  making  a  total  of  369,978  copies  printed,  amount- 
ing to  10,286,128  pages. 

'^  During  the  past  five  years,  the  principal  agency  for  the  distribution  of  the 
Mission  s  literature  lias  lieen  the  Fukuinsha,  a  Japanese  firm  of  Christian  men.  The 
sales  of  books  and  tracts  are  now  efiectcd  entirely  by  tliis  firm,  which  has  branch 
stores  or  agents  in  10  or  12  of  the  centers  of  the  Mission's  work.  The  sales  to  this 
firm  daring  the  (Kist  year  have  averaged  per  month  over  100  Yen  worth  at  the  cata- 
logue or  retail  price.  As  the  firm  meet  all  the  incidental  expenses  of  this  business,  a 
libei-al  discount  is  allowed  them  on  all  wholesale  purclianes.  The  attainment  of  an 
entirely  seIf-sup[>ortiug  business  in  Christian  books  through  native  channels  is  an 
end  greatly  to  be  desired.  Until  the  appointment,  two  years  ago,  of  a  Representive 
Committee  of  that  body,  the  American  Tract  Society  contributed  liberally  for  the 
carrying  on  of  this  part  of  the  Mission's  work." — Gratuitous  distribution  has  Iwen 
limited  to  cheap  little  tracts  and  Christian  Almanacs,  perhaps  100,000  of  the  former 
and  50,000  of  the  latter.  The  whole  value  of  these  probably  amounts  to  but  one-tenth 
of  that  al^  books  sold.— At  present,  8  colporteurs  are  in  the  field  occupied  by  the 
Mission,  some  of  tliese  are  in  the  service  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  "  The  work 
of  the  Mission  has  received  very  great  assistance  through  the  preparation  and 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures  by  this  Society.— The  weekly  newspaper  named  *  Shiclii 
Ichi  Zappo,'  or  "Weekly  Miscellany,  issued  by  the  Mission  for  the  past  seven  years, 
was  the  first,  and  for  a  time  the  only,  religious  newspaper  in  the  land.  It  is  an 
eight    page  journal  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  Christian  families,  and  to  bo  an 
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enlightening  and  instructive  friend  to  those  who  desire  to  appfOftch  the  light  thtt  i^ 
now  beginning  to  fill  all  lands."  It  has  a  wide  circulation  and  is  read  bj  mn/ 
in  nil  parts  of  the  country.  900  copies  are  printed  weekly,  while  the  list  of  nb* 
RTibeni  numbers  760.  Twice  the  number  of  subscribers  is  required  to  meet  the  nn- 
uing  expenses  of  the  paper.  It  is  hoped  that  in  time  the  paper  will  beoome  <vlf- 
sustaining  and  may  then  be  passed  over  into  the  hands  of  Japanese  coworims. 
The  annual  subscription  price  is  Yen  1.40,  or  with  the  postage,  Ven  1.70. 

As  regards  the  Mission's  plans  and  methods  of  work,  ^  in  the  beginning  miadoa- 
aries  were  necessarily  tlie  only  preachers  ;  but  it  was  held  eren  then  as  a  cardinil 
principle,  that  their  chief  work  was  rather  to  raise  up  a. native  ministiy  who^  m 
evan^lists  in  new  fields  or  as  pastors  over  independent  and  self-goTeming  diofchai^ 
should  bear  the  main  part  of  the  burden  in  building  up  the  Chnrch  of  Chriit  ia 
Japan.  Hence  it  has  come  about  that,  while  the  various  memben  of  the  Miaion 
liavc  been  busily  engaged  (in  addition  to  the  study  of  the  language)  as  teschefis 
physicians,  and  editors,  or  in  preparing  books,  in  advising  and  assisting  the  Japaacsp 
ixistors  and  evangelists,  and  in  making  occasional  preaching  toais  into  the  inlerior, 
but  few — perhaps,  on  the  whole,  too  few — of  their  number  give  their  strength  i» 
formal  and  stated  preaching.  The  restrictions  upon  travelling  in  the  interior,  the 
efficiency  of  the  native  helpers,  and  the  great  needs  in  other  departmenti  of 
labor,  have  als)  had  an  influence  in  this  direction. — A  considerable  part  of  the 
Mission's  evangelistic  work  is  done  through  the  Japanese  Missionary  Society.  This 
lias  now  been  in  succe«sful  operation  for  several  years  and  is  strictly  under  Japonev 
<control.  Some  assistance,  however,  in  the  support  of  evangelists  is  g^ven  from  the 
funds  of  the  Board,  when  it  is  clearly  needed  and  the  workers  and  their  woik  tie 
approved  by  the  Mission.  At  present  the  Japanese  Society  pays  at  least /oar^stOi 
of  the  whole  expenses.  The  special  advantages  of  thb  method  of  work  are  thatil 
leaves  with  the  Japanese  the  resiwnsibility  of  evangelising  their  own  people,  thus 
stimulating  them  to  give  and  work  for  that  purpose ;  and  that,  by  the  eonsidenbk 
proportion  of  the  funds  required  from  them,  it  secures  their  careful  and  most  vahiaUe 
su^istanoc  in  the  choice  of  men  to  be  employed  and  of  fields  of  labor  to  be  occnpied.— 
Needy  students  in  the  Vernacular  Theological  iSchool  are  supported  on  the  aae 
plan,  though  the  proportion  from  Japanese  funds  is  not  so  large." 

In  the  important  matter  of  the  self-snpport  of  the  native  churches,  '^  Ged  }m 
given  this  Mission  great  success.  Of  the  19  churclies  formed  in  oonnection  imh  it, 
10  have  pastors  (all  but  two  ordained),  who  give  their  whole  time  to  their  work  aad 
are  wholly   supiK)rted   by  their  churches.       Another  church   wholly  supfxtfto  ilf 
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.pastor  elect,  who  still  attends  the  Theological  SchooL  Four  others  are  selfmupport- 
log  in  the  sense  that  they  receive  no  outside  aid ;  their  pastors  do  not,  however, 
give  their  whole  time  to  the  work  of  these  churches  and  have  other  means  of  support. 
The  remaining  4  churches  receive  some  assistance  in  paying  the  salaries  of  their 
.pastors.  In  all  the  churches  of  the  Mission,  however,  with  perhaps  a  single  excep- 
tion, the  running  expenses  are  borne  by  the  churches  themselves.  The  Board  makes 
no  appropriation  for  church  building.  But  beyond  this,  the-  Mission  makes  contri- 
butions for  medical  work  among  the  poor,  for  needy  pupils  in  the  girl^  schools,  and 
for  the  defrayment  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  large  public  meetings  which  have 
been  so  frequently  held  during  the  past  two  years.- 

"  No  feature  of  the  Mission^s  work  is  a  cause  for  greater  satisfaction  than  the 
Native  Pastorate.  Many  of  its  Japanese  workers  bring  to  their  work  great  ability, 
natural  and  acquired ;  and  they  show  in  it  such  faith,  leal,  tact,  and  self-denying 
devotion  as  not  only  makes  their  work  successful,  but  gives  an  earnest  of  an  able  and 
faithful  pastorate  which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  will  rise  up  to  carry  to  every 
village  and  hamlet  in  Japan  the  oflfer  of  salvation  through  Christ  to  every  one  wlio 
believeth,  long  after  the  work  of  foreign  missionaries  among  the  Japanese  shall  havtj 
OQTie  to  an  end. 

*'  Under  the  guidance  of  the  ladies  of  the  Mission,  some  very  faithful  female 
helpers  have  also  arisen  and  are  now  carrying  the  menage  of  salvation  to  the  homes 
of  the  people,  and  especially  to  the  members  of  their  own  sex.  Woman's  work  has 
always  been  regarded  by  the  Mission  as  one  of  great  importance ;  and  from  the  first 
It  has  received  a  large  share  of  attention  from  its  female  workers.  Many  families 
have  been  reached  through  their  visits ;  and  through  Bible  readings  held  in  private 
houses,  numbers  of  men  and  women  have  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  the 
Truth  and  finally  led  to  confess  Christ" 

This  Mission  has  been  specially  favored  in  the  men  that  have  been  providential- 
ly sent  to  it.  Repeated  mention  has  been  already  made  of  the  accession  of  that  tiue 
bond  of  highly  qualified  young  mem  from  the  Kuraamoto  School  (1876).  "  The 
peculiar  circumstances,  too,  that  led  Mr.  Neeshima  to  America  for  an  education  and 
there  brought  him  into  the  family  of  a  member  of  the  Prudential  C/ommittee  of  the 
American  Board ;  the  relations  which  he  there  came  into  with  the  Japanese  Embassy 
then  visiting  America  and  Europe,  putting  him  on  so  favorable  a  footing  with  the 
Japanese  Government ;  and  his  return  hither  with  a  burning  desire  to  establish  a 
Christian  School,  just  as  this  Mission  had  decided  to  attempt  a  training  school," — all 
these  contributed  much  to'  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  Mission.    "  Again,  the 
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education  ia  America  of  Mr.  Sawayania ;  his  giving  np  his  purporie  of  entering  the 
government  service,  that  he  might  take  a  grander,  though  a  lowlv,  place  with  pO(*r 
com^jcnsation,  as  a  pastor  of  a  Christian  Chnrcli ;  his  endowment  with  that  office 
considerably  previous  to  the  time  that  men  educated  in  Japan  could  be  qualified  for 
it  (he  being  the  first  man  installed  as  pastor  over  a  Japanese  Church) ;  and  the  spirit 
of  self-denial  which  he  has  manifested,  the  earnest,  loving  zeal  with  which  hr^ 
though  in  feeble  health,  has  trained  his  Church  so  as  to  become  an  example  to  others 
— these,  too,  give  cause  for  deep  gratitude. 

V 

''  The  contiguity  of  the  several  stations  of  the  Mission  is  another  feature  that 
has  been  very  helpful.  As  Kobe  and  Kyoto  arc  but  50  miles  apart  and  C^aaka  liea 
between  them  (all  being  connected  by  railway  and  telegraph),  the  greater  fiort  of 
this  Mission  can  be  assembled  in  either  of  these  places  within  three  Iioun».  Okiriim. 
the  newest  station.  Is  connected  by  a  daily  line  of  steamers  with  Osaka  and  Kr>U:. 
and  distant  from  the  latter  place  only  seven  or  eight  hours  in  timi>.  With  sot-U 
facility  of  communication,  consultation  is  easy,  aid  is  easily  rendered  when  needeJ. 
the  combined  wisdom  of  the  Mission  is  easily  secured,  and  the  work  is  kept  practiial- 
ly  one.  This  contiguity  of  the  fields  in  which  most  of  its  churches  lie,  is  no  le!«« 
advantageous  to  the  churches  than  to  the  Mission ;  for  it  gives  them  the  stniift!] 
that  comes  from  union,  the  enthusiasm  of  numbers,  and  the  stimulus  <»f  eninlatii.iB  in 
good  works.  It  has  enabled  them  to  cooperate  in  orgimizing  a  Home  MMionftrr 
Society,  which  has  been  to  them  a  means  of  education  and  of  growth  in  grace,  as  well 
as  an  agency  for  extending,  their  work.  It  has  enabled  them  to  come  together  io 
fellowship  for  the  organization  of  churches,  the  ordination  of  pastors,  the  dedicatkii 
pf  buildings,  tite  conducting  of  mass-meetings,  and  for  other  puqiosc*  ooniwcted 
with  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  It  has  also  enabled  the  body  of  mi^ionaritfs  t> 
come  into  closer  contact  with  the  churches  as  a  body,  and  helped  them  to  keep  ocaRr 
to  the  hearts  of  their  Japanese  brethren  than  they  could  otherwise  have  done. 

**  Nearly  70  baptized  believers,  connected  with  the  Missions  churches,  hire 
INihsed  into  rest;  many  of  these  have  added  to  earnest  Christian  lives  the  witness  of 
a  triumphant  Christian  death,  and  their  works  do  follow  them. 

"  Such,  in  brief,  is  a  survey  of  our  work.  Had  our  faith  been  deeper  and  sinop 
er,  we  should  doubtless  have  seen  broader  and  deeper  results.  We  are,  howervr. 
grateful  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  lie  has  permitted  us  to  share  in  lay  in;  the 
foundations  of  Ids  spiritual  temple  in  this  land." 

(It  would  have  been  very  desirable  and  useful,  if  the  historical  sketclies  of  »ifut 
otliers  of  the  leading  missions  had  given  as  full  an  account  of  their  operations  a»  tku 
which  lias  served  as  a  basis  for  the  above.)  • 
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C  JUl  S.  IftS2.— Mr.  J.  Batchelor  retur&eil  to  Kuglaud  iu  the  beginning  of  tlie 
jear,  for  change  and  further  training.  Mr.  Andrews  was  transferred  from  Naganaki 
to  Hakodate  in  May,  and  remains  now  iu  charge  of  that  station.  The  Kev.  A.  B. 
Hutchinson,  who  was  connected  with  tlie  Society's  China  Miiwion  at  Jiongkoug  from 
1871  to  1879,  joined  the  Nagasaki  station  and  is  there  associated  with  Mr.  Maundrell. 
Mr.  Fyson  was  transferred  from  Niigata  to  Yokohama  in  June,  to  take  part  in  the 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  at  the  request  of  the  Permanent  Committee.  Mr. 
Dening  left  Hakodate  and  proceeded  on  a  visit  to  England  in  October ;  his  connection 
with  the  Society  ceased  since  the  beginning  of  188:{ ;  but  he  returned  to  Japan  early 
that  year,  to  prosecute  his  evaiigelintic  kbors  iu  Tokyo  under  the  auspices  of  the 
"  Japau  Special  Mission,"  a  society  recently  formed  in  England. 

The  work  at  Tokushima  in  the  provincxi  of  Awa  in  Shikoku,  begun  the  previous 
year,  had  somewhat  advanced,  there  being  uow  eight  adult  church  members,  one 
having  passed  away. — ^lu  the  spring  of  1882,  a  native  physician,  while*  on  a  visit  in 
Otjaka,  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  miiuionaries  and  their  people ;  he  and  his  wife 
appeared  to  be  earnestly  inquiring  after  the  way  of  truth,  and  frequently  came  to  the 
regular  services.  On  their  return  to  their  home  in  Iwami  (see  under  A,  D,  1881), 
tliey  sent  a  request  for  an  evangelist.  During  the  summer  vacation  two  theological 
students  visited  them,  one  of  these  reiuaining  there  till  December.  In  that  month 
Mr.  Evingtou  visited  Iwami  and  baptized  4  adults  and  2  children.  This  little  com- 
pany of  believers  are  standing  aloiM*,  and  one  of  them  lias  been  cut  oil'  by  his  parents, 
forsaken  by  his  old  friends,  and  twice  obliged  to  change  his  residence. — "  At  Niigata 
regular  Sunday  services  have  been  held ;  there  has  been  week-day  preaching  at 
Ysurious  places  in  the  town ;  itinerating  has  been  oarried  on  in  the  country  districts 
mdjoining ;  and  Bible- classes  have  been  conducted  for  the  instruction  of  Christians 
And  enquirers.  But  notwithstanding  the  patient,  persevering  and  prayerful  efibrts 
made  for  nearly  seven  years,  the  number  of  baptisms  lias  been  small,  only  ten  adults 
altogether.  The  removal  of  Mr.  Fyson  to  Yokohama  has  left  that  station  without  a 
Kuropeau  missionary,"  and  the  Mission's  work  there  lias  been  practically  discontin- 
ued. 

"  Of  native  helpers  there  are  8  at  Nagasaki,  2  at  Osaka,  1  at  Hakodate,  and  1  at 
^iigata  (now  withdrawn).  With  the  exception  of  3  or  4  who  are  studying  at  Naga- 
saki, all  the  helpers  are  engaged  in  regular  evangelistic  work.  Some  of  them  are  in 
charge  of  oat-stations  or  do  duty  as  acting  pastors  of  the  little  congregations  that 
haTe  been  gathered. 
*       '^  The  educational  eflorts  made  are  far  below  what  might  have  been  ex}»ected 
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from  the  number  of  miwionaries  employed.  This,  w  well  as  some  oflier  fanndies  of 
the  work,  has  howerer  been  hindered  bj  the  occupation  of  too  many  stations ;  a  poh'cr 
which  has  rendered  a  division  of  labor  practically  impossible.  At  Xagaaaki  there  is 
a  small  girls'  boarding  school  with,  at  present,  only  6  pupils.  This  has  been  begnn 
and  carried  on  by  Mrs.  Groodall,  wlio,  though  not  connected  with  the  Society,  worb 
heartily  in  connection  with  it9  Nagasaki  station  as  an  Iionorary  miasionary.  Mmtioa 
has  been  made  elsewhere  of  the  girls^  school  at  Osaka.  At  Nagasaki  and  its  oot- 
stations,  Kagoshima  and  Kumamoto,  there  are  3  day-schools,  the  regular  attendaofe 
at  which  is  about  sixty,  35  boys  and  25  girls.  At  Tokyo  and  Niigata  there  are  tvo 
schools  for  boys  and  girls  of  the  poorest  class,  the  former  attended  by  25  boys  and  20 
girls,  and  the  latter  (now  discontinued)  by  18  boys  and  22  girls. 

''  There  are  Sunday  Schools  at  all  the  stations.  At  Osaka  the  adult  memben  of 
the  congregation  form  one  large  Bible  Class  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  the  yooncvr 
are  divided  into  classes  for  regular  instruction,  the  total  average  attendance  being 
over  50.    The  Tokyo  Sunday  School  is  attended  by  40  children. 

^'At  each  of  the  stations  where  catechists  are  employed,  the  missionaries  in 
I'l large  have  given  them  more  or  less  instruction  and  training.  Mr.  Maundrell  at 
Iv'ugasaki  has  made  this  a  special  work.  In  November,  1877,  he  opened  this  depart- 
ment with  3  students.  The  work  has  been  steadily  carried  on,  and  the  catechist*  tt-w 
at  work  in  Kiushiu  are  the  first  fruits  of  the  eflfort.  There  are  now  7  student:*  undff 
training.  At  Osaka,  whilst  those  now  engaged  as  catechists  received  iu^trui-tiCka 
with  a  view  to  their  future  work,  no  regular  class  was  formed  until  1 882.  Two  stodenti 
were  admitted  on  the  formation  of  the  class ;  at  present  there  are  ^ve,  two  of  wbum 
have  been  admitted  at  their  own  charges. — At  Nagasaki  English  has  been  tsiiglit 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  at  Osaka  it  is  taken  as  a  classic  by  some  of  the  theokcicd 
students,  to  enable  them  to  make  use  of  English  commentaries  and  theological  works. 
*'  The  information  at  hand  is  too  indefinite  to  give  any  satisfactory  statement  m 
reference  to  self-support.  At  all  the  statiom-  and  out-stations  the  native  Christiau^  vr 
taught  to  give  as  God  has  prospered  them.  The  contributions  at  Nagasaki  and  :is 
out-stutions  are  given  as  $61.  At  Osaka  and  its  out-stations,  the  bona  fide  native  opb- 
tributions  have  exceeded  Yen  100.  The  amounts  for  the  other  stations  are:  Tciy«\ 
Yen  53.20  and  Hakodate,  Yen  20.  At  Niigata,  where  a  weekly  collection  was  Bade, 
the  contributions  were  used  for  church  expenses  and  for  the  itinerating  expeniH  of 
the  native  evangelist.  At  Osaka,  the  preaf!iing-nx>ni  in  tlie  city  is  entirely  suppft- 
ed  fn>m  the  offerings  of  the  church. 

**  The  missionaries  of  the  Society  have  not  been  able  to  give  so  much  time  to 
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literary  work  as  th«T  might  have  done  had  there  been  more  men  at  each  8tati..n. 

The  following  list  contains  most  of  the  works  they  hare  prepared  : 

J.ife  of  Christ,  pp.  120    Rev.  J.  Pipei.* 

The  True  God,  pp.  6       

The  Kesurrection,  pp.  16   

■^'  ••••••• „  ,, 

Scripture  Catechism,  pp,  182 Key.  C.  F.  Warren. 

Prayers  for  Families  and  Schools,  pp.  40    „ 

The  Gospel,  pp.  8    „ 

Translation  of  Joehoa,  pp.  89    Rev.  P.  K.  Fvson. 

The  Commandments,  with  Notes,  pp.  12    ,^ 

Pinnock's  O.  T.  Analysis,  Gen.  to  Deut.,  pp.  164 Rev.  II.  MaundrelL 

Shindo  6o-ron,  3  vols.,  pp.  500 Rev.  "NV.  Peniiig. 

Mozley  on  Miracles,  3  vols.,  pp.  300   „  ^^ 

Jlymn  Book,  90  Hymns    „ 

Xuml>er8 (Kunten) Mr.  Ogav.a. 

Jeremiah  (Kunten)     Mr.  A«iyaiii;u 

"  In  addition  to  the  above  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Revs.  J.  Pi))er  and  C. 
F.  AVarren  have  taken  part  in  the  translation  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as 
members  of  a  joint  committee  of  English  and  American  Episcopal  ianM.  The  whole,  so 
ihr  ax  published,  comprises  500  pagc-s.'* 

The  ordinary  means  of  conducting  missionary  work,  snch  as  preacliing  in  cluirch- 
^•4,  clia|x?ls  and  rooms  in  town  and  country,  holding  Sunday  Scliools;  and  Bible-classes 
for  Chi'itstians  and  enquirers,  establishing  and  conducting  s<rhooIs,  itinerating  in  the 
vicinity  of  stations  and  out-stations,  the  training  and  employment  of  native  cateohists 
and  other  helpers,  etc.,  have  been  used. 

The  preparatory  stages  having  been  passed,  the  members  of  the  Mission,  under 
the  blessing  of  God,  hojKjfully  anticipate  the  further  development  of  their  part  of  the 
frrcat  work  of  evangelizing  this  people.  "  The  future  policy  of  the  Society  is  still 
nn<ler  consideration,  but  before  the  year  clfjses,  it  will  probably  result  in  the  cono«-n- 
traiion  of  its  work  at  fewer  stations." 

Am.  ^f.  Homey  188*2. — In  Otober  Mrs.  Viele  returned  to  America,  after  five 
years  of  service.  The  steti'of  the  Minion  was  now  reduced  to  three  ladies.  Mrs.  L. 
JI.  Pierjon  and  Miss  J.  N.  Crosby,  two  pioneers  of  the  earlier  period  (1871),  and  Miss 
N.  Hetcher,  arrived  in  the  autumn  of  1877, 

•  Rti«xt-Doe  has  htirix  made,  uniltr  C  .V.  >.  l.*»W»,  to  Mr.  Pipet'i  fiiTtlur  work  in  this  department 
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"To  give  an  exact  estimate  of  the  work  accomplished  wouki  be  impodiiblf. 
I)iiring  the  eleven  and  a  half  years  of  its  exiAtence,  the  School  has  been  steadilv 
pn)grett»ing,  wliile  it  has  always  been  the  aim  of  those  in  char^  to  make  the  *  Hone/ 
to  all  its  inmates,  as  nearly  as  possible  what  its  name  implio;). 

*•  When  the  work  was  commenced  in  1871,  no  *  Readers '  or  other  scbool-bonb 
had  been  translated  into .  the  Japanese  language,  and  it  was  conaidered  best  to  \at 
English  lis  the  medium  of  instruction.  On  this  basis  the  school  is  still  oondactcd, 
wliik*  there  is  al*)  a  thorough  course  of  Japanese  studies  pursued  by  every  scholar. 

"  The  *  Home '  was  established,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  benefit  of  Eaiatisi 
children ;  but  less  than  one-fourth  of  those  who  have  been  gathered  into  it  have 
K^longcd  to  that  class,  while  the  remaining  three-fourths,  and  most  of  those  wbohare 
attended  as  day-scholors,  have  been  Japanese. 

"  liesides  this,  the  outside  work  has  been  entirely  among  the  natives.  This  W 
been  carried  on  by  means  of  Simday  Schools,  neighborhood  prayer-meetings  and  BiUr 
readings,  house  to  house  visiting,  and  Biblical  instruction  in  Japanese  day-«cfa(nk 
As  no  record  has  been  kept,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  of  penoos  whi» 
have  been  reached  in  these  different  ways  during  the  past  eight  years;  for  previou 
to  that  time  much  outside  work  could  ndt  be  accomplished  for  want  of  sufficient  ksow- 
lo<lgc  of  the  language.  The  work  above  alluded  to  has  been  carried  on  almost  entirdT 
by  two  or  three  missionaries  and  some  of  the  older  scholars,  twelve  of  wham  bire 
served  as  Bible  Headers.  There  are  at  present  eighteen  meetings  of  difllerent  kind* 
held  every  week  in  connection  with  the  *  Home.*  Besides  these,  four  women  ait 
employed  as  Bible  Readers,  who  devote  several  hours  a  day  to  visiting  and  tearUn^. 
and  their  labors  have  been  much  blessed.  The  scholars  have  also  a  Miiuionary  Societf 
which  meets  on  the  second  Sabbath  of  each  month.  It  has  been  well  sastaiiicd  erir 
since  its  organization  in  1874,  appropriating  its  funds,  which  have  amounted  to  orv 
Yen  SO,  to  \'arious  objects. 

**  As  already  stated,  no  regular  record  has  been  kept  of  the  Missions  ounidp 
work,  but  as  far  as  memory  serves,  some  30  persons  have  been  bn.»ught  into  thechnd 
tlirough  it,  and  8  or  9  more  are  candidates  for  admission  ;  while  from  its  ininicdiile 
family  of  scholars  and  servants,  70  have  received  baptism.  Tlie  number  of  ppih 
who  have  been  inmates  of  the  *  Home '  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  is  W,  sad 
about  50  others  have  attended  as  day-scholars.  Many  of  the  former  are  married  and 
have  homes  of  their  own,  where  they  are,  with  few  exceptions  exerting  a  Clnistisa 
intluence,  and  some  are  actively  engaged  in  teaching  the  Way  of  Life. 
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"  ill  addition  to  all  tlie  other  mercieg  with  which  the  Iiord  hat  so  abundant!  j 
-crowned  this  work,  is  the  great  measin^  of  health  which  the  school  has  enjoyed. 
Only  three  i>upils  have  been  removed  by  death. 

''  In  closing  this  sketch  of  the  Union  Society's  Mission  in  Japan,  the're  is  still 
one  feature  of  it  that  claims  a  passing  notice, — that  i^i,  its  work  among  foreigners. 

*'  Immediately  on  the  establishment  of  the  '  Home/  two  Union  prayer-meetings 
were  began  on  the  Sabbath  and  Wednesday  evening  of  each  week,  and  to  these  many 
haTe  testified  that,  under  God,  they  owed  their  conversion.  For  several  years  these 
were  the  only  evening  meetings  held  in  Yokohama  and  were  well  attended,  not  by 
residents  only,  but  also  by  seamen  and  soldiers,  there  beiog  at  that  time  a  British 
regiment  stationed  at  this  port.  In  this  way  the  missionaries  at  the  '  Home '  became 
ipuch  interested  in  these  two  classes  of  men  and  in  laboring  for  their  spiritual  welfare, 
Several  of  the  ladies  took  a  very  active  part  in  forming  a  Temperance  Society,  and 
inducing  the  men  to  join  it.  They  visited  the  hospitals  to  read  and  pray  with  tliose 
laid  aside  from  their  usual  duties,  and  the  jails  likewise  received  a  share  of  their  at- 
tention. Nor  were  these  labors  in  vain,  for  through  the  blessing  of  (J<k1,  they  were 
the  means  of  leading  a  number  of  souls  to  Christ.  The  Sabbath  evening  meeting  at 
the  '  Home*  is  still  well  sustained. 

"'  The  foregoing  is  but  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  of  a  little  over  eleven  yeai-s. 
This  might  be  filled  in  with  many  interesting  incidents  tliat  have  occurred,  and 
spiritual  experiences  wiiich  wi»uld  give  a  warmth  of  tone  and  beauty  to  the  picture 
tJuit  bare  facts  can  never  supply ;  but  waut  of  time  and  space  prevent  their  l>eing 
Aclded. 

**  The  present  aspect  of  the  work  is  most  encouraging,  and  whatever  of  good  h;j 
been  accomplished  in  the  past  has  been  through  the  loving  favor  and  gracious  aid  of 
the  bU#ed  Master  for  whom  the  service  has  been  rendered,  and  to  whom  belongs  all 
Ihe  praise." 

Ajufrkan  MtUufdid,  18d2. — In  Febniary  Mr.  Draper  and  wife  returned  to  America 
en  accooat  of  Mr.  Drapers  illness.  Owing  to  his  wife's  failing  health,  Mr.  Harrifl 
was  obliged  to  accompany  her  home  in  the  spring ;  and  in  June  Mr.  J.  C.  1  hivison, 
for  a  like  icason,  was  also  comijelled  to  return  with  hio  family  to  the  Unite<l  States. 
The  Hakodate  station  was  re-enforced  on  September  3rd  by  the  arrival  of  the  Rev. 
C.  W.  Green  and  wife,  and  on  September  5th  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Davisson  removed 
from  Hakodate  to  take  charge  of  the  Yokohama  station.  The  force  at  Nagasaki  wa» 
increased  in  0<  tober  by  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Kitchin  and  wife,  and  on  tiie 
13tHof  thcsame  month  the  Rev.  Jan.   Blaekledge  joined  the  Tokyo  station.      Tlie 
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Wonian'.s  For.  Miss.  Soc/»  department  was  streogtkeiied  in  Norember  hj  the  arriral 
of  Ml«  a.  p.  Atkinson  at  Tokyo,  and  of  Miss  £.  J.  Bentoo.  also  in  Xovemher.il 
Yokohama.  Mia*  Woodworth's  connection  with  this  department  (at  Hakodate) 
ceased  on  'accoimt  of  her  luarriago  in  February,  1883. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  fiisliop  have  continued  to  live  and  work  at  Tokro  since  3ir. 
Bishop's  arrival  there  in  1879.  He  has  taught  from  time  to  time  at  more  than  one 
of  the  Mission's  schools  in  the  capital  and  assisted  in  the  church  work.  Mr.  Bt>hof* 
is  now  in  charge  of  the  treanurership.  ()ii  June  25tli,  1882,  Dr.  Maclav,  accompuii<i) 
by  M«.  Maclay,  arrived  at  Yokoliama  from  his  visit  lionie,  ami  rrsnmed  his  placse  ia 
the  Mihsiou  at  the  Tokyo  station.  "  During  his  stay  in  the  l^iited  States,  the  Rev. 
John  F.  Goucher  of  Haltiuiore.  Md.,  placed  $5,000  at  the  disporial  of  the  Misaooarr 
Society  for  the  purcliase  of  land  in  Tokyo  for  an  institution  of  learning  to  becalle<f 
,The  Anglo-Japanese  University  of  Tokyo.*  The  Japan  Mission  cordially  accrpted 
the  gift,  and  through  a  Ja))ane^ie  committee  purchased  a  tract  of  25  acres  of  land  ia 
the  western  suburbs  of  the  ciipital,  and  is  now  erecting  buildings  on  it  for  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  Mission."  The  Theok)gical  and  Training  School,  which  had  bee:i 
conducted  at  Yokohama,  was  accordingly  transferred  to  Tokyo  in  the  suBiBier  of 
1882,  to  be  thenceforth  carried  on  in  the  new  premises  prepared  for  it  there.  Rev. 
Milton  S.  Vail,  who  had  charge  of  the  above  school  at  Y'okobama,  after  having  wc- 
oe:«fuIly  labored  io  it  for  about  two  years  and  a  half,  also  removed  to  Tokyo  in  Jnlv. 
MiiiS  Vail,  too,  removed  to  Tokyo  about  the  same  time,  to  resnme  her  dutieR  ia  tht 
Training  School  at  its  new  location. 

The  church  at  Yokoliama  numbers  69  members;  l<iO  members  anr  «t»nut^*ted  witlr 
tlie  Mission\s  charges  in  Tokyo ;  the  church  at  Xagasaki  comprises  24  meinben.  aoJ 
that  at  Kagoshima,  41 ;  tlie  church  at  Hakodate  nomben  26  members ;  the  oat^lition 
and  country  ciiurches  sum  up  about  250  members.  Besides  these  tliere  are  113  pfoba- 
tionei-s  and  75  baptized  children.  During  the  past  year  107  adulta  and  16  iaCuU 
received  baptism.  There  are  16  native  preachers,  of  whom  7  have  been  ordained  u 
the  office  of  Deacon,  and  21  teachers.  During  last  year  $244.94  were  paid  towards 
selfniupport,  and  $128.97  for  benevolent  purposes.  The  propertj  owned  by  tk 
Mission  comprises  7  church  ediiices,  3  school  buildings,  and  9  parsonages,  the  cstiant- 
ed  value  of  all  of  which,  together  with  the  grounds,  is  $38,000.— The  eduotteal 
dei)artment  includes  one  Theological  School  with  9  students ;  three  High  School* 
with  142  htudents ;  fifteen  day-scliools  with  424  pupils ;  and  nineteen  Sunday  School* 
with  598  scholars.    For  further  statistios,  see  the  Table  at  the  end.     . 

As  regards  the  literary  work  done  by  the  memliers  of  the  Mi>«iio«.  brAidai  tke 
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Rev.  J.  toper's  finjt  tratLsIatiou  of  I.  King.^  and  tlie  part  taken  b/  Dr.  Mmclaj  in 
Scripture  translation  conmiit tee-work,  it  includes  the  translation  of  the  Book  ot 
Discipline  and  the  Catechism  of  their  Churcli,  the  translation  of  the  International 
Bible  I-esson  Serial^  and  tiie  translation  or  c(3nipositiou  of  a  number  of  Christian 
tracts.  "  Recognizing  the  printed  page  as  second  only  to  the  living  preacher  among 
the  agencies  to  be  employed  in  the  work  of  Christian  evangelization ;  the  Mission 
has  from  the  fint  endeavored  to  subsidize  the  press  in  the  interest  of  its  evangelistic 
efforts.  It  has  cooperated,  according  to  its  ability  and  opportunity,  with  the 
American  Bible  Society  in  circulating  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  Japan.  The  Mission 
acts  as  the  agent  in  Japan  for  the  Tract  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
the  funds  received  from  which  Society  liave  been  used  in  the  tract  department  of  the 
Mission.  The  latest  published  report  of  the  Mission  states  that  during  the  twelve- 
month preceding  July  1st,  1881,  the  number  of  pages  printed  by  the  Miflsion  in  its 
tract  department  was  ,'108,700. 

"  The  agencies  employed  by  the  Mis.'^iou  in  the  prosecution  of  its  work,  have 
been  in  the  main  only  those  common  to  all  the  Protestant  missions  operating  in 
Japan.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  publicly  and  in  more  private  ways,  the  plant- 
ing and  tiaining  of  Christian  churches,  the  education  and  employment  of  a  native 
ministry,  the  circulation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  other  Christian  literature,  the 
instruction,  both  secular  and  religious,  of  the  vouiig  in  schools,  the  illnstration  of 
Christian  doctrines  and  the  exhibition  of  Christian  virtues  by  living  examples  in  the 
persons  and  families  of  the  missionaries  and  of  the  native  believers,  have  been  the 
more  prominent  channels  through  which  it  has  been  endeavored  with  the  Divine 
blessing  to  reach  and  elevate  the  Japanese  brought  within  the  Mission^s  influence.  In 
the  ministrations  of  teaching,  the  Mission  lias  aimed  to  be  Biblical  rather  than  Theo- 
logical, being  i>ersuadcd  that  while  Creeds  and  systems  of  Theology  arc  useful  and 
necessary  in  the  matui*er  development  of  Christian  churches,  it  is  extremely  desirable. 
if  not  aljsolutely  essential,  that  at  least  the  first  and  earlier  converts  from  heathenism 
should  always  be  able  to  give  a  *  thus  saith  the  l^»rd'  as  a  reason  for  every  item  of 
the  faith  they  liave  receive«l. 

"  As  to  methods  of  work,  while  not  overhx^kiug  the  existence  and  power  of  race 
idiosyncracies  and  national  aspirations  among  the  Japanese,  nor  in  any  way  seeking 
to  become  ecclesiastical  martinets,  and  while  recognizing  and  seeking  to  emphasize 
tlie  essential  unity  in  Christ  of  all  Christian  believers  and  antici^viting  the  day  when, 
the  watchmen  of  Zion  shall  see  eye  to  eye,  the  Mission  has  nevertheless  felt  that  for 
the  present  at  least,  it  could  best  promote  the  caiiie  of  Christ  and  at  the  same  time 
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siibserre  its  own  denominational  interests  by  retaining  its  ecclesiastical  identity  and 
relation ;  and  by  of^nizing,  with  their  consent  and  approral,  the  congregations  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  Mission,  under  the  general  title  by  which  the  branch  of  the 
Church  of  ('hrist  with  which  it  is  connected  is  designated  in  the  I'nited  States  of 
America. 

**  The  qnciition  of  self-support,  with  special  reference  to  the  congregations  under 
the  Mission's  care,  has  received  earnest  attention,  and  though  the  success  of  the  efibrti 
in  this  direction  has  not  been  all  that  could  have  been  desired,  it  affords  considerable 
satisfaction  to  know  that  from  the  commencement  of  the  Miasion  in  Japan,  thk 
sii))ject  has  been  persistently  urged  on  the  attention  of  those  under  its  care,  and  tbat 
the  gratifying  results  already  apparent  furnish  sufficient  ground  for  confideooe  in 
regard  to  the  future.  The  Mission's  theory  and,  so  far  as  possible,  its  practice 
touching  this  important  matter  have  been  to  induce  every  member  of  the  church  and 
every  candidate  for  baptism,  according  to  ability,  to  contribute  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  church.  In  furtherance  of  this  object,  the  missionaries  and  native  preacbent, 
by  means  of  sermons  and  other  suitable  methods,  endeavor  to  supply  the  people  with 
appropriate  information  on  this  important  subject ;  more  direct  and  personal  exbor^ 
tation  is  given  in  the  class-meetings  of  the  congregptitions ;  reports  from  the  financial 
stewards  are  regularly  made  at  every  Quarterly  and  Annual  Meeting  ;  and  by  tbe 
use  of  these  agencies,  together  with  others  of  a  less  formal  but  perhaps  equally  efiec^ 
live  character,  strenuous  efibrts  are  made  to  educate  all  within  the  Mission's  influence 
in  reg:\rd  to  the  duty  and  privilege  of  Christian  beneficence.  The  church  at  Sapporo 
in  the  island  of  Yezo,  is  the  only  one  of  the  native  churches  under  the  Mission's  care 
that  has,  from  the  first,  been  entirely  self-supporting.  The  first  members  of  thk 
churvh  received  their  Christian  training  from  Mr.  Clark  and  the  gentleman  associat- 
ed with  him  as  professors  in  the  Agricultural  College  at  that  place,  and  nearly  all  the 
members  of  the  church  have  been  students  of  the  College.  The  church  remained  in 
connection  with  the  Mission  during  a  period  of  about  four  years  and  then,  December 
IStli,  1881,  severed  this  connection  to  form  a  new  church  organization,  carrying  with 
it  the  Mission's  entire  confidence  and  earnest  prayei-s  for  its  prosperity  and  oseful- 
ness.  The  church  at  llirosaki,  Aomori  Ken,  has  been  partially,  and  at  times  whoUr, 
self-supporting;  at  present  it  receives  some  financial  assistance  from  the  Miam. 
None  of  the  churches  at  present  connected  with  the  Mission  are  entirely  self-sustain- 
ing, though  all  are  doing  something,  and  some  are  making  very  encouraging  progms 
in  this  direction.  Their  contributions  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1882,  anoont- 
ed  to  374.21. 
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''  The  subject  of  education  has  received  the  earnest  attention  ofipthe  Minion  and 
from  the  beginning  of  its  operations  it  has  expended  in  this  direction  a  considerable 
.portion  of^ime  and  money.  It  maj  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  the  educational 
programme  of  the  Mission  comprises  at  least  one  day-school  in  connection  with  each 
native  congregation,  a  school  of  higher  grade  at  each  of  the  central  stations,  and  at 
Tokyo  a  literary  Institution  of  as  high  a  character  an  it  is  in  its  power  to  establish. 
The  instruction  in  this  department  is  communicated  chiefly  through  the  medium  of 
the  Japanese  language ;  at  the  same  time  the  Mission  has  felt  at  liberty  to  employ 
the  English  language  whenever  the  use  of  it  promised  to  facilitate  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  purpose.'* 

The  work  of  female  education  under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  initiated  by  Miss  Schoonmaker 
in  1874,  now  occupies  a  stafl  of  nine  ladies,  viz.,  four  in  Tokyo,  two  at  each  Nagasaki 
and  Hakodate,  and  one  at  Yokohama.  The  property  owned  by  the  Society  comprises 
four  *  Homes '  (one  at  each  station),  the  aggregate  value  of  which  is  about  $25,000. 
The  '  Home '  or  girW  school  in  Tokyo,  although  the  largest  of  the  four,  may  serve 
as  an  example  of  the  others.  '^  There  are  in  it  at  present  65  boanling  and  4  day- 
5«holar8,  of  whom  38  are  Christians.  There  are  three  outside  Sunday  Schools,  with 
over  100  scholars,  one  day-school  of  17  pupils,  and  five  women's  Bible-classes.  Fifty 
Hcholarshipif  of  |40  each  are  provided  by  the  Society,  to  furnish  means  of  educating 
cipable  but  destitute  girls.  For  those  who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  the  English  course 
of  study,  a  full  Japanese  and  Chinese  course  is  provided,  following  the  plan  of  the 
best  government  schools.  The  English  course  is  thorough  and  comprehensive,  cover- 
ing a  period  of  bix  years.  Girls  to  be  supported  are  taken  on  trial  for  three  months ; 
if  they  prove  themselves  fit  to  be  retained,  the  parents  sign  a  contract  promising 
that  they  shall  remain  in  the  school  a  certain  number  of  years  as  pupils,  and  two 
additional  years  as  helpers  if  their  services  are  required.  Five  of  the  older  girls  now 
assist  in  teaching,  and  seven  native  teachers,  four  of  whom  are  Christians,  are 
employed  in  the  various  departments  of  the  school. 

"  The  eflbrts  of  this  Mission  have  been  eminently  successful,  and  there  opens 
before  it  the  prospect  of  a  career  of  distinguished  usefulness." 

Con.  Metk.  1882.— Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  Miss  M.  Cartmell,  sent  by  the 
Ladies'  Society,  joined  the  Tokyo  station.  She  was  appointed  to  develop  the  school 
department  in  connection  with  the  Mission,  besides  doing  the  work  of  an  evangelist 
^mong  the  women  of  the  capital. 

"The  work  in  Tokyo  has  grown  until  there  are  now  two  regularly  appoint<d 
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church  organizations  with  church  build  lags,  as  well  as  seTerai  out-statioiu.— The 
majority  of  the  baptized  members  in  Shizuoka  were  students,  who  were  scattered  ai 
the  end  of  their  school  terms.  But  since  Dr.  Macdonald's  remoyal  to  Ibkjo,  the- 
church  has,  under  Japanese  pastors,  held  her  own,  gained  new  accessions,  and  exerted 
a  marked  influence  for  good.  In  1882  a  new  church  was  built  in  a  highl  j  favorable 
position,  and  the  work  is  still  progressing.  The  church  at  Numazu  also  holds  her 
ground,  though  most  unfavorablj  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  yery  objectionable  neigh- 
borhood and  otherwise  beset  with  opposition.  In  K5fu  and  its  outlying  8tatioDs»  the 
work  has  been  vigorously  prosecuted  by  native  pastors  and  students,  and  some  men- 
}ycv6  liave  been  added  to  the  churoh.  Although  the  tabulated  number  is  not  large,  thnr 
is  a  marked  difference  in  the  way  in  which  Christianity  is  yiewed  in  the  profimse; 
siuce  the  church  was  first  pUnted  there.  Antipathy  has  giyen  place  to  reipect, 
though  the  moral  requirements  of  church  membership  deter  many  from  deciding  %> 
become  Christians  in  deed. 

*^  The  general  plan  of  work  adopted  by  the  Mission  is  to  carry  out  tfaa  idea  of 
the  itineracy  as  far  as  practicable,  and  as  the  native  churches  and  ministeis  aoqmrp 
strength  and  experience,  to  give  the  local  control  into  their  hands.  The  aim  of  the 
Mission  from  the  outset  has  been  to  encourage  voluntary  contributions  on  the  part  of 
the  native  churches,  with  a  view  to  their  financial  independence.  A  small  amouat 
has  l>een  contributed  annually  by  each  of  the  churches,  but  greater  developments  ia 
this  respect  are  looked  for." 

The  Mission  speaks  with  affection  and  gi^eat  praise  of  its  Japanese  ministeis  a«^ 
helpers,  such  especially  as  the  Kev.  Hiraiwa,  who  lias  been  working  sncoessfuUy  b 
Kofu  since  the  spring  of  18S2,  and  the  Rev.  Asegawa,  who  has  been  pastor  of  ikt 
church  in  Shitaya,  Tokyo,  mice  about  the  same  time. 

There  are  Sunday  Schools  in  connection  witli  each  of  the  congregationsw  One 
small  day-school  has  been  in  operation  in  Tokyo  for  about  a  year,  with  an  attendaace 
of  30  scholars  of  both  sexes.  In  oonntetion  with  the  mission  of  the  £vangelkal 
Aivociation,  theological  training  has  been  given  to  the  probationers  for  the  ministiy. 

From  January  6th  to  April  14th,  188.%  Mr.  Kby,  amisted  by  a  few  olhen, 
delivered  a  series  of  14  English  and  Japanese  lectures  of  an  apologetic  charmderaC 
the  Meiji  K'waido,  the  most  capacious  hall  in  the  capital,  to  large  audiences.  Tht 
lectures  were  afterwards  printed.  The  general  e^ct  of  this  enterprise  was  wttj 
salutary  and  happy. 

The  statistics  of  the  Mission  will  he  found  in  the  subjoined  Table. 

S.  P.  G,  1882.— The  Rev.  Messrs.  Shaw  and  Wright,  the  oldest  missionaries  of 
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the  Society  hi  Japan,  being  absent^  accurate  information  in  reference  to  the  MiwionV 
operations  is  verj'  deficient  f^arl.v  in  the  year  Mr.  Wright  and  family  returned  to 
England.  The  Rer.  Win.  F.  U.  Garratt,  formerly  Chaplain  of  Christ  Church,  Yoko< 
hama,  (1877-80)  though  not  a  member  of  the  Propagation  Societjr's  Mission,  tem[x>r- 
aiily  undertook  the  charge  of  Mr.  Wright's  work.  M^'hile  Chaplain  at  Yokohama^ 
and  on  hi»  return  (after  a  brief  absence)  to  that  place  in  1881,  Mr.  Garratt  had  done 
a  good  deal  of  independent  missionary  work,  Iiaving  baptized  in  all  about  70  converti^ 
In  January,  1883,  owing  to  serious  illness,  he  was  compelled  again  to  leave  Japan. 
Immediately  after  Mr.  Garratt's  departure,  Mr.  Hop|)er,  who  since  1880  had  been 
laboring  in  connection  with  Mr.  Foss  at  K5be,  removed  to  Tokyo  to  take  charge  of 
this  part  of  the  Society's  work.  In  January,  1883,  Mr.  Shaw  and  family,  accompani- 
ed by  Miss  Hoar,  also  went  on  furlough  to  England. 

The  work  in  Tokyo  has  been  chiefly  evangelistic.  There  are  now  3  churches^ 
1  school  church,  3  primary  schools,  and  12  preaching  places  and  out-stations.  Mr»^ 
Wright  alno  taught  in  the  theological  school,  which,  though  the  property  of  the  Am. 
Episc.  MiHsion,  is  conducted  jointly  by  the  English  and  American  Episcopalians. 
The  country  work  in  this  vicinity  is  not  far  advanced,  yet  there  are  about  20  baptized 
Christians.  Mr.  Shaw  confined  his  work  to  one  centre,  viz.,  Shiba,  Tokyo.  Here  he 
has  a  flourishing  work,  with  a  boys'  and  girls'  school,  the  latter  under  the  charge  of 
Miss  Uoar ;  but  these  schools  are  suspended  during  the  absence  of  the  missionaries. — 
The  Kobe  station  has  throughout  been  under  the  cliarge  of  Mr.  Foss.  There  is  & 
prosperous  boys'  school  with  Mr.  H.  Hughes  as  scliool-master.  There  is  an  outstation 
on  the  island  of  Awaji ;  at  Sumoto,  the  chief  town,  two  native  evangelists  are  working 
successfully.  ' 

There  are  11  evangelists:  7  at  Tokyo  (3  under  Mr.  Shaw*s  charge  and  4  under 
Mr.  Hoppers),  and  4  at  Kobe  (generally  2  at  Kobe  and  2  in  Awaji).  Practically 
these  catechists  are  entrusted  with  powers  equivalent  to  those  of  a  deacon  at  home, 
i.e.,  they  undertake  ^\Qty  part  of  a  regular  service,  except  the  administration  of  the 
sacramentB.  For  the  latter  purpose  the  missionaries  visit  their  out-«tations  periodi- 
cally. 

Not  much  advance  had  been  made  in  the  matter  of  the  self-support  of  the  native 
oongregadons.  The  school  of  Kobe,  however,  is  gradually  getting  to  be  self-support- 
ing, and  the  general  expenses  of  the  church  in  Tokyo  are  borne  by  the  native  mem- 
bers. The  idea  has  been  expressed,  tluit  the  lack  of  self-support  is,  on  the  part  of  the- 
people,  not  so  much  a  matter  of  unwillingness  as  of  real  inabUity. 

There  are  several  Rible-clas»es  held  at  all  the  stations.    The  attendance  at  the 
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M'veral  ^liools  of  the  Society  numbers  about  200.    Kunsians  are  admitted  to  the 
Kobe  school,  from  7  years  of  ago. 

Since  Mr.  Plummer^H  visit  to  the  lk>uiu  Islands,  no  foreign  niiflBionar>-  lias  gone 
there  in  the  interests  of  this  Mi«ion  ;  but  in  consequence  of  that  lirst  viidt,  MJine  10 
or  12  of  the  islanders  have  since  attended  its  various  .scliools.  It  is  hoped  that  when 
these  return  to  their  island  home,  they  may  be  instrumental  in  evangelinng  their 
people. 

The  literary  work  in  respect  of  publication  of  books  and  tracts  has  been  ineoo- 
siderable.  Messrs.  AVrijrht  and  Shaw  have  published  two  or  three  Church  and  other 
catechisms.  The  former  also  in  part  prepared  a  first  translation  of  the  Prophet 
Isaiah.  The  statistic  of  this  Mission  in  the  Table  below,  thonsrh  very  incomplete, 
may  afford  a  few  additional  items. 

Ed.  Med.  1882. — "  At  the  present  time  the  entire  number  of  chnrch  menibcsb  in 
•connection  with  the  Mission,  is  60  (5  having  been  received  from  other  churches),  uf 
wliom  31  are  resident  at  Niipita  and  29  in  the  country  aroand.  The  entire  nnmbrr 
Itaptized  from  the  first  is  88,  of  whom  7  have  died,  H  have  removed  to  other  churrfaes, 
and  12  have  been  excludeil.  The  number  of  stations  at  which  preaching  has  been 
maintained  with  more  or  loss  regularity  is  13,  the  i^^st  rt^note  of  which  is  17 Bidir 
tant.  Many  of  these  have  been  abandoned  for  want  of  cncimragemeut,  and  at  the 
present  time  only  three  places  in  the  country  liave  regular  services.  Several  of  tbes? 
stations  were  in  the  first  instance  opened  thmugh  the  agenry  of  medical  work.  In 
many  places  the  prejudice  against  Christianity  is  so  stnMijr  tliat  no  one  can  he  foanJ 
willing  to  let  a  room  for  preaching  purpr«M. 

'•  Niigata  has  a  population  of  4l),00U.  The  most  flourishing  iiistiiutiims  in  thr 
place  are  its  houses  of  ill-rep»ite.  It  is  notorious  even  among  the  Japanese  f^^^i^ 
immorality.  OtlurALse  it  pn'seuts  no  special  claims  as  a  missionary  station.  Rttber 
the  indiflerence  of  itx  inhabitants  to  Christianity,  after  it  has  lieen  fully  set  beioie 
them  for  some  years,  constitutes  a  reason  for  alNindoning  it.  It  is,  liowi-ver,  the  only 
treaty  port  on  the  west  coast  of  Japan. 

"  Self-supi)ort  does  not  yet  exist.  The  entire  sum  of  nwmey  collected  by  Cluvl- 
ians  in  Niigata  in  the  past  ye:ir  amounts  to  Yen  102.94. 

''  Two  native  helpers  have  been  employed,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Oshikawa. 

''  During  two  years,  though  Mr.  Oshikawa  (see  1S80)  was  for  some  time  laid  mk 
by  sickness,  a  church  of  73  members,  which  lias  to  a  large  extent  beoome  self-suppnV 
ing,  has  been  formed  in  Sendai.  The  amount  snb9cril)e<l  by  them  during  the  \tA 
twelvemonth  was  Yen  1  '27. ^\. 
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"  No  educational  work  Jias  been  attempted  by  the  MiBsion,  except  some  private 
instniction  on  niedJoal  sulijivts  to  boMpital  aMiRtants. 

*'  Tiie  medical  work  was  comineuoed  on  a  small  scale.  Cooperation  with  native 
practitioners  was  found  impracticable.  When  later  a  dispensary  was  opened  in  a 
central  position  iu  the  town,  the  attendance  increased,  and  a  house  was  erected  for  the 
reception  of  in-pat ientrt.  Kegular  monthly  visits  were  also  made  in  the  country,  at 
which  patients  were  treated  in  cooperation  with  native  practitioners.  The  number 
of  patients  registered  in  the  Dispensarr  during  I8S2  was  2950,  the  number  of  in- 
patients 151,  and  the  number  seen  in  consultation  in  the  country  162.  The  me<iioal 
work  is  more  tlian  self-supiiorting,  paying  also  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
evangelistic  expensi's.  The  amount  of  (missionary)  success  is  difficult  to  gauge. 
Several  persons  have  been  bivught  into  the  church  through  the  Hospital,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  many  more  have  received  some  measure  of  Christian  truth,  and  liave 
had  misconceptions  and  prejudices  removed  or  mitigated. 

"  No  literar}'  work  has  been  done  beyond  the  publication  of  a  little  book  on  the 
duties  of  cliurch  members,  a  translation  from  the  English  by  Mr.  C)shikawa,  and  tlie 
pnblication  of  a  little  tract  on  Luke  XV.'' 

U.  P.  C.  18S2. — On  December  9th  the  Mission  was  re-enforced  by  the  arrival  of 
the  llev.  Ths.  Lindsay  and  wife ;  they  joineil  the  Tokyo  station.  Dr.  Faulds  and 
family  returned  home  on  furlough  on  Octol^r  20th. 

"  The  attendance  of  out-door  patients  at  the  Tsukiji  Hospital  until  last  year 
reached  14,000  annually  ;  but  owing  to  the  numl»er  of  free  disi>en8arie3  oiiened  in 
other  |*arts  of  the  city,  as  well  as  to  the  introduction  of  a  somewhat  stringent  paying 
system  in  the  Hospital  itself,  this  attendance  luw  at  present  very  much  decreased. 
A  large  number  of  o))erat ions  on  the  eye  have  been  perfonned,  besides  many  of  the 
nu\jor  0|>erations  of  general  surgery." 

BesideH  his  city  work,  Mr.  Waddell  has  opened  and  conducted  (since  1880)  some 
promising  out-station  work  in  the  province  of  Idzu,  and  likewise  at  Tatebayashi  in 
Joshiu,  to  which  places  he  from  time  to  tunc  makes  itinerary  visits.  Mr.  AVaddell 
also  has  been  for  some  years  a  member  of  tlie  Bible  Revising  and  the  Permanent 
Committees.  **  During  the  past  three  yeare,  he  lias  from  time  to  time  read  before 
the  Tokyo  Missionary  Conference  some  valuable  and  suggestive  papers  on  the 
psychological  terminology  of  Japan. 

''  Mr.  McLaren  has  been  occupied  with  the  duties  of  the  Cliair  of  Sacred  History 
and  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Union  Theological  School  in  Tsukiji  since  its  opening 
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dn  1877.    He  is  abuut  to  publish  a  work  on  Old  Testament  Histcnrf,  and  is  at  preaeiit 
engaged  on  a  volume  of  critical  introductions  to  the  Books  of  the  Bible.** 

Mr.  Davidson,  besides  his  extensive  evangelistic  labors  in  the  citj  and  its 
-suburbs,  picpared  a  Japanese  translation  of  II.  Kings. 

At  Nakabashi,  Tokyo,  a  congregation  was  organized  and  a  chapel  opened  on 
May  25th,  1882.  This  church  numbers  21  members ;  the  Riogoku  Chnrch,  under  the 
pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Miura,  55  members ;  and  the  Fukide-clio  Church  (at  present 
Rev.  Mr.  Wada  pastor  elect),  133  members.  Of  these  last,  17  members  reside  at 
Tatebayashi  in  Joshiu  an^  5  in  Idzu.  On  July  13th,  1883,  tha  Fukide-oho  Chnjch 
oi>ened  a  new  church  edifice  near  the  Tora-no-mon,  Tokyo. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  Mission  is  one  of  the  three  miasions  coopeiatiiig 
in  connection  with  the  extensive  organization  of  the  United  Chnrch  of  Christ  m 
Japan. 

An  important  change  took  place  in  that  body  early  in  1881.  Provision  had  been 
made  in  its  Constitution  (1877;  for  the  organization  of  a  Dai  K'wai  (Synod) ;  but  up 
to  the  time  stated,  oiieChu  K'w.'ii  iPi-esbytery)  had  been  found  sufficient  to  meet  all 
the  exigencies  of  the  churches.  But  by  that  time,  their  number  having  considerablj 
increased  and  some  of  them  being  situated  at  a  -great  distance  from  the  original 
center  (Tokyo),  it  was  consideit-d  expedient  to  divide  the  wide  field  covered  by  the 
work  of  the  cooperating  mis-sions  iuto  three  presbyterial  districts,  to  divide  the 
original  ('hiu  K'wai  into  three,  and  to  establish  the  Dai  K'wai.  This  was  accordinglr 
<arried  into  effect  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Chu  K'wai,  on  April  'nh,  ISSI,  although 
the  Dai  K'wai  was  not  formally  organized  till  the  date  of  its  first  meeting  in  the 
following  autumn  (Nov.  1st,  1881).  The  Rev.  Mr.  Okuno  was  elected  the  new  Synwff 
lirst  moderator.  The  three  Presbyteries  were:  the  To-bu  (Eastern)  Chu  Kwii, 
comprising  8  churches,  situateil  in  one  part  of  Tokyo  and  southward  ;  the  Ilokn-ba 
(Xorthern)  Chu  K'wai,  comprising  12  churches,  also  partly  in  Tokyo  and  northward; 
and  the  Sei-bu  (Western)  Chu  K'wai,  comprising  5  churclies,  situated  in  the  i^lawl 
of  Kiu-shu  and  the  western  provinces, — numbering  25  churclies  in  all.  The  threr 
(^'hu  K'wai  assemble  in  their  respective  districts  twice  a  year,  in  spring  and  autuma 
while  the  Dai  K'wai  meets  but  once  in  two  years,  in  the  autumn.  At  its  skW 
meeting  (Nov.  13th,  1883),  the  churches  in  its  connection  numbered  31.— The  pel 
two  years'  experience  shows  the  new  order  of  things  to  work  admirably,  greatly  «•> 
•the  satisfaction  of  the  Japane^  as  well  as  the  foreign  members. 

Ei\  Am)c,  1882. — After  five  years  of  la>)or  at  Osaka  and  a  brief  sojourn  in  Tokyis 
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Mr.  Hajmhuber  and  wife  were  compelled  bj  the  failiire  of  Mr.  Hulmhnber^s  health 
<to  leaTe  Japan  on  Jnn^24th. 

"During  the  year  1882,  the  membership  of  the  church  in  Tokjo,  notwithstanding 
4he  Ion  of  5  members  hy  death,  disminal  and  expaUuon,  was  nearlj  doubled,  number- 
ing now  61,  40  males  and  21  females.  There  were  also  7  children  baptized  during 
the  year.— At  Osaka  the  year  was  commenced  with  an  organised  native  society  of  15 
■adults,  3  baptized  children,  a  Sunday  School,  a  weekly  meeting  for  women,  and  a 
Jkindergarten  school.  But  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  the  missionary  in  charge  of 
this  work.  He  v.  A.  Hulmhuber,  owing  to  the  impaired  state  of  his  health,  was  com- 
f>elled  to  desist  from  all  work  and  go  elsewhere  for  rest  and  restoration.  With  the 
email  force  in  the  field  it  was  found  impossible  to  supply  his  place,  and  hence  it  was 
^lecided  to  abandon  Osaka  and  to  concentrate  the  eflbrts  of  the  Mission  in  Tokyo. 
Four  members  of  the  Society,  including  two  young  men  in  preparation  for  the 
ministry,  united  with  the  work  in  Tokyo,  while  twelve  were  dismissed  with  certificates 
to  other  Missions. 

''  The  self-support  of  the  native  church  has  not  made  as  much  progress  as  is  to  be 
•desired,  yet  progress  is  being  made  and  its  place  as  a  Christian  duty  is  becoming 
more  appreciated. 

"  As  regards  the  Mission's  native  helpers,  one  man  has  received  a  license  as  an 
itincFEint  preacher  on  probation,  and  two  others  have  been  recommended  to  the  annual 
Conference  for  license.  There  is  also  one  licensed  local  preacher.  Three  Bible 
^'omen  are  connected  with  the  Mission. 

"  In  reference  to  special  helps,  it  may  be  stated  that  for  the  past  few  years 
protracted  meetings  have  annually  been  held  at  each  of  our  present  appointments, 
eacJi  of  these  meetings  continuing  three  or  four  weeks,  with  generally  two  addresses 
-every  evening,  the  result  being  an  increased  attendance  and  the  awakening  of  an 
interest,  the  benefits  of  which  have  been  manifest  long  after. 

"  The  .records  of  the  Mission  would  be  incomplete,  if  the  aid  rendered  by  the 
ladies  connected  with  it  were  not  recognized.  This  portion  of  the  Mission's  force 
consisted  (including  Mrs.  Ilalnihuber,  since  returned  home)  of  three  married  ladies, 
the  wives  of  the  missionaries,  and  one  single  lady.  To  them  has  been  committed  the 
care  and  instruction  of  the  children  in  the  Sunday  and  day-schools.  Special  meet- 
ings for  the  instruction  of  and  prayer  with  women  have  formed  a  prominent  feature 
of  their  work,  and  the  efforts  they  have  made  to  train  native  women  for  special  work 
among  families,  have  been  greatly  blessed.  The  attention  given  to  visiting  in  private 
families  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  women,  has  resnlted  in  inducing  many  to 
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attend  the  meetings  and  to  accept  Christ  as  their  Saviour.  One  of  the  pretent  pretdk- 
ing  places  and  a  flourishing  Sunday  and  day-school  were  some  of  the  direct  rMoHc> 
of  such  a  yisit 

*^  With  t|ie  exception  of  the  Bojai*  English  day-school  sostained  daring  the  fin 
year  in  Tokyo  the  work  in  secular  education  has  been  confined  to  primary  schook 
both  boys  and  girls,  attending.  The  course  of  study  laid  down  for  goTeramcot 
schools  of  the  same  grade  is  followed  as  nearly  as  possible.  English  does  not  hxm 
part  of  their  studies  proper,  but  a  number  of  pupils  are  receiving  special  imtmctioB 
in  English.  Special  attention  is  given  to  catechetical  and  Biblical  instmcCioa, 
a  portion  of  each  day  being  devoted  to  this  purpose.  There  are  aboat  50  childsea 
in  attendance  at  the  two  schools. 

*'  In  the  Theological  Seminary,  which  is  conducted  conjointly  with  the  Miths- 
dist  Church  of  Canada  Minion,  tlie  course  of  study  covers  a  period  of  four  ywn. 
Two  students  from  this  Mission  have  completed  tlie  first  year's  course  and  are  engigid 
on  the  second,  while  two  others  are  passing  through  the  first  year.  In  the  men 
time  they  are  also  engaged  in  evangelistic  work. 

"  Sunday  Schools  have  from  the  beginning  taken  a  prominent  place  in  the  wctk 
of  this  Mission,  the  aim  being  to  make  them  true  Bible-schools,  into  which  not  cmly 
children^  but,  as  far  as  possible,  every  member  of  the  church  should  be  gatliered,  and 
tiie  Word  studied  ;  consequently  a  good  proportion  of  those  in  our  Sunday  schooU 
are  adnlts.    The  attendance  at  the  three  schools  at  present  aggregates  about  150. 

*^  A  weekly  medical  clinic  was  sustained  for  several  months  in  Tokyo  at  tie 
office  of  a  native  physician,  but  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  other  duties  it  va^ 
discontinued.  Frequent  calls,  either  in  consultation  with  native  physiciaiw  or  id 
special  cases,  have  been  received  and  responded  to,  while  among  those  brought  sadcr 
the  Mission's  influence  in'connection  with  its  churches  or  through  its  schools,  oosai- 
erable  medical  work  has  been  done.  No  rc(*nnl  has  been  kept  of  the  number  of 
patients  treated/' 

On  April  2Gth,  1883,  the  Mission  suflered  a  heavy  loss  by  the  deccsss  of  in 
senior  member,  the  Be  v.  F.  Krecker,  M.D.  Those  of  the  Tokyo  membeisofthe 
(.)baka  Conference  who  returned  to  their  homes  directly  after  the  close  of  its  wrirnf 
arrived  in  Tokyo  just  in  time  to  attend  the  funeral.  '*  Dr.  Krecker  was  bon  st 
Kochester,  N.  Y.,  on  January  31st,  1843.  In  1861  he  began  the  study  of  medkise, 
and  finished  his  studies  in  Jefierson  Medical  College  in  PhilMielphia.  Daring  tke 
American  civil  war  he  served  as  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Dr.  Krecker's'career  ia 
Jai>Mu  was  short  (187^1883)— H>nly  6  years  and  a  few  months,— and  yet  1 
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plished  much.  He  was  eminently  fitted  for  the  work  assigned  him  and  his  succes-'H 
in  it,  under  the  divine  blessing,  was  correspondingly  great  He  fell  at  his  post, 
faithful  and  zealous  in  the  Masters  service  to  the  end,  victorious  in  death.  He  has 
foimd  rest  from  his  labors,  after  bearing  burdens  beyond  his  strength,  and  his  works 
do  follow  him."  (After  the  Evangel  tool  Messenger.) — ^^  While  endeavoring  to  relieve 
the  suffering  of  a  C Japanese)  patient  attacked  by  a  virulent  fever  (typhus),  and 
belonging  to  a  class  so  humble  as  .to  forbid  the  hope  of  other  reward  than  that  arising 
from  the  consciousness  of  performing  an  act  of  humanity,  Br.  Eliecker  contracfed  the 
disease  which  terminated  fatally  on  Thursday  last.  If  it  were  possible  for  those 
nearest  to  him  to  feel  a  uiomeiitary  consolation  in  the  first  hours  of  their  affliction, 
they  might  find  it  in  the  knowledge  that  during  his  life  he  won  the  sincerest  esteem 
and  affection  of  all  who  observed  the  fidelity,  the  generosity,  and  the  tender  sympathy 
with  which  he  pursued  his  honorable  career,  and  that  in  the  outward  circumstances 
of  his  death  he  earned  a  still  loftier  title  to  the  respect  and  honor  of  his  fellow-men." 
(Japan  MaO,  April  28.) 

Cumb.  Preeb.  1882.'-Sinoe  the  autumn  of  1880,  when  the  first  two  cases  of  baptism 
took  place,  20  adulte  have  been  baptized  and  received  into  the  church,  and  10  have 
joined  it,  from  the  little  church  gathered  by  the  faithful  labors  of  the  Rev.  A. 
Halmhuber  of  the  Evangelical  Association,  the  church  in  question  having  been 
disbanded  on  account  of  that  missionary's  departure  from  !this  field  (sec  Et\  As^oc. 
1882). 

The  members  of  this  Mission  occupy  Osaka,  laboring  chiefly  in  that  city  and  in 
the  province  of  Ki-sha  (Wakayama-Keu),  to  which  they  and  their  helpers  make 
occasional  tours.  The  places  of  most  promise  in  this  province  are  Muyabi  and 
Tanabe. 

**  The  Miaiion  has  not  been  long  enough  on  the  ground  to  be  able  to  write  dcBn- 
itely  of  its  methods  of  work.  The  leading  idea  which  it  strives  to  realize  Ls :  Ifie 
r&tpoMihUity  of  the  native  cJturchfor  the  conrei^sion  cf  Japan,  This  is  the  principle  sought 
to  be  made  prominent,  and  which  has  thus  far  determined  the  missionaries^  plans  of 
work.  It  has  been  their  endeavor  to  follow  this  idea  in  defining  the  relation 
of  the  foreign  Church  to  the  rising  Church  iu  Japan.  (1)  It  determines  the  at- 
titude of  the  foreign  missionaries  to  the  native  Church  to  be  that  of  co-laborers 
and  advisexB,  as  being  helpers  of  their  joy  and  not  as  having  dominion  of  their 
faith.'  While,  therefore,  they  are  here  as  representatives  of  a  church  that  has  a 
polity  and  system  of  doctrine  of  its  own,  yet  they  do  not  seek  to  impose  these  things 
upon  their  converts  by  any  exercise  of  authority.    They  encourage  any  movements 
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on  their  pari  towards  anj  kind  of  unity  (union  ?)  with  their  natire  brethren,  wiiich 
will  aid  them  most  efiectivelj  in  carrying  out  the  responaibilitj  which  devolfcs 
upon  them ; — ^that  is,  any  unity  within  the  limits  of  essentially  orthodox  doctriacf 
and  of  liberal  forms  of  church  government.  (2)  The  missionaries  have  tried  to  regulate 
the  use  of  foreign  money  for  native  purposes  by  the  same  principle.  Believing  tfatt 
the  practice  of  self-sacrifice  and  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  are  esential  to  the 
cultivation  of  a  true  missionary  spirit,  the  use  of  foreign  money  has  not  been  encouP' 
aged.  When  used,  it  has  been  as  an  exception  only.  The  Mission,  therefore,  hm  no 
schedule  of  salaries  of  native  helpers,  no  definite  rules  as  to  aid  granted  to  those  dcuf 
ing  -to  be  educated  as  evangelists  or  lay-workers.  In  instances  where  aid  is  giantfd, 
work  other  than  directly  evangelistic  duty  is  required  as  a  compensation.  When  it 
is  necessary  to  hire  preaching^laces,  in  neighborhoods  where  no  Christians  live,  the 
native  brethren  are  expected  to  aid  in  their  financial  maintenance.  In  localities 
where  there  are  native  Christians,  they  are  encouraged  to  rent  a  small  preachiog- 
place  within  their  own  means  (sometimes  aided  by  private  contributions  of  the 
missionaries),  or  else  to  open  their  own  houses.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  little 
church  in  Osaka  sustains  the  rent  and  all  the  running  expenses  of  its  own  preaching- 
place,  contributes  every  Sunday  towards  the  other  places,  while  its  members  open 
their  own  houses  for  preaching  and  other  services.  And  thus  far,  in  the  province  of 
Ki-shu,  those  most  interested  in  Christianity  have  rented  halls  or  opened  their  ovn 
houses  for  preaching  and  Sabbath  Schools,  without  asking  for  financial  aid.  Tbeie 
lias  been  no  reason  thus  far  to  regard  this  course  as  evil  in  its  efifects  upon  the  natire 
church.  (For  the  statistics  of  this  Mission,  see  Table.)  (3)  The  same  formative  ida 
we  expect  to  be  governed  by  in  any  other  phase  of  the  work  that  may  arise.  Ozr 
experience  in  the  work  as  thus  conducted,  encourages  us  to  hope  with  refeitnee  to 
ultimate  results.  Our  experience  thus  far  may  prove  to  be  only  the  mexperienoe  of 
a  young  mission,  yet  we  shall  continue  to  follow  out  the  present  principle,  subject  to 
further  light. 

'*  The  (two)  women's  meetings  have  been  modelled  upon  tiie  same  idea.  In  not 
of  these,  intended  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  the  female  members  of  the  chordk, 
no  native  Bible  woman  has  been  employed  by  foreign  money,  one  of  the  memhn^ 
having  supplied  time  for  personal  Bible  study  and  assistance.  In  the  other  raeeciog 
there  is  a  combination  of  Bible  study  and  instruction  in  knitting,  sewing,  and  other 
practical  western  arts.  The  articles  made  are  sold  for  the  deiVayment  of  the  nmniof 
expenses  of  the  house  and  for  its  adornment." 

**  The  Miffiion  has  no  schools  at  present.    Several  scholars  have  been  pUced  at 
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the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.'s  schools  in  Kyoto.— The  MisBion's  only  native  helpers  have  been 
sueh  of  the  membere  of  the  church  as  have  a  talent  for  public  speaking  and  enouiarh 
spare  time  to  take  a  coufhc  of  Biblical  exegesis.  There  are,  however,  several  young 
men  now  taking  a  course  of  study  preparatory  to  a  regular  theological  course. 

*•  The  Mfasion  has  no  oiiganized  medical  work.  All  that  has  l>een  done  in  this 
-department  has  been  desultory  and  insignificant. 

"  The  publications  of  the  Mission  are  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church ;  its  Shorter  Catechism ;  a  catechism  for  children ;  an  expository 
tract  on  Luke  xv  ;  and  a  tract  giving  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity.— The 
Mission  has  one  bookstore  and  employs  one  colporteur. 

Engl.  Bapt.  1882— From  the  time  that  this  Mission's  liret  church  was  organized 
(August,  1879)  to  the  present  (March,  1883)  converts  have  been  added  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  church  now  numbers  28  members,  including  the  missionary  (Mr. 
AVhite)  and  his  wife. 

"  Four  preaching  stations  have  been  opene<l  in  and  around  Tokyo,  and  native 
iielpers  have  sometimes  been  aent  into  the  interior.  The  missionary  himself,  feeling 
under  the  present  system  of  obtaining  passports  to  travel  in  the  interior,  by  which 
they  are  only  granted  either  for  the  object  of  health  or  scientific  research,  and  that 
on  neither  of  these  grounds  could  he  conscientiously  avail  himself  of  them,  when  his 
real  object  would  be  to  go  and  preach  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  has  been  obliged 
to  confine  his  evangelistic  work  to  Tokyo. 

"  Through  the  more  urgent  demands  made  upon  the  Society  by  the  enlargeuit::! 
of  the  missions  in  India  and  China,  and  especially  in  Africa,  the  Home  Committee 
have  not  been  able  to  strengthen  their  mission  in  Japan.  From  information  recently 
received,  however,  Mr.  White  has  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Committee  to  send  re-enforcements  immediately.'* 

Under  date  of  April  19th,  re83,  Mr.  White  published  a  work  entitle<l  "  Sen  Jv 
Mon.^  It  is  a  collection  of  about  1000  Chinese  characters,  so  arrange<l  and  accompan- 
ied with  definitions  and  explications  as  to  materially  aid  the  student  in  this 
-department. 

li^L  Oi,  in  the  U.  S,  1882.— After  three  years  of  diligent  application  to  the  study 
of  the  language  of  the  country,  on  June  1st,  1882,  Mr.  Gring  rented  a  Japanese  house 
on  the  Kudan,  Tokyo,  and  fitted  it  up  as  a  suitable  place  to  hold  services,  and 
to  preach  and  teach  as  occasion  offered.  The  attendance  was  good  and  the  enterprise 
appeared  highly  encouraging ;  but  after  a  few  months,  when  the  novelty  had  worn 
off,  the  audiences  decreased  considerably.    A  regular  Sunday  School,  however,  as 
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well  as  preaching  and  teaching  the  Word  of  God,  was  continued  with  the  aai^taocp 
of  Mr.  Gring*s  faithful  teacher  and  other  helpers.  In  Decemher  of  the  same  jear. 
Mr.  Gring  obtained  permission  from  the  local  authoriti*^  to  open  a  Christian  «h»l 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nihon  Bashi.  A  school-room  was  purchased  and  a  Japanese  teact- 
cr  engaged,  and  on  January  8th,  1883,  the  formal  opening  of  the  school  took  place 
imder  very  favorable  circumstances.  The  attendance  now  numbers  35  scholais.  all  cf 
whom  pay  a  small  tuition  fee,  graded  according^to  tiie  books  they  read. 

Ml*.  Gring  has  prepared  a  conveniently  arranged  edition  of  the  Heidelbei^  Cate- 
chism in  English  and  colloquial  Japanese,  now  ready  for  the  press. 

A  missionary  to  re-enforce  the  Mission  (Rev.  J.  P.  Moore)  is  under  appointment 
soon  to  be  sent  out. 

Meth.  Piof.  1882. — "  Miss  McCuUy,  after  performing  her  labors  satisfactorilj,  for 
reasons  good  and  sufficient,  returned  home  in  October,  18S3.  Miss  £mily  Cooper  has 
been  employed  as  an  assistant  since  September  of  the  same  year.  On  Sept.  23rd,  ISSS^ 
the  Kev.  F.  C.  Klein  and  wife  joined  this  Mission,  Mr.  Klein  liaving  been  appointed 
its  general  superintendent.  The  Board  has  purchased  eligible  property  situated  oo 
the  Bhili*  (No.  120-a),  Yokohoma,  where  the  work  is  now  carrie<l  on.  There  are oov 
64  scholars  in  the  school  and  the  outlook  is  promising.  There  have  been  seveial 
conversions  among  the  larger  girl.-f.  It  is  intended  to  extend  the  sphere  of  the 
work  and  to  organize  a  department  for  large  boys.     Re-enforceiuents  arc  exjiecttd.' 

Independent  NatiiTe  Chwdus. — The  independent  church  wliich  had  been  formed  br 
the  late  Mr.  Awazu  (Am.  Be/d,  1880),  having  recently  (1833)  joined  the  A.B.C.FJLi 
Tokyo  Church,  there  are  now  but  two  such  cliurohes.  To  one  of  these  reference  '» 
made  under  Am.  Metii.  1882.  It  is  situated  at  .Sapi)on>  in  the  island  of  Yezo.  Siooe 
it  severed  its  connection  with  tl\e  Meth.  Episc.  Mission  (Dec.  1883),  it  is  not  kwn 
to  have  united  with  any  other  ecclesiastical  body.  The  other  independent  chnrdi  is 
mentioned  under  Am,  Presb.  1870.  This  church  was  organized  on  April  4th,  IS*^ 
with  28  members.  Its  first  place  of  worship  was  in  Ginza  (Tokyo),  whence  it  took 
tlie  name  of  Ginui  Church  ;  in  1880  it  purcliased  a  house  in  the  vicinity  of  Kyofa«hi 
and  assumed  thui  for  its  name.  In  the  spring  of  1879,  at  which  time  it  numbered  C» 
ii)eml>ers,  it  was  admitted  to  the  Presbytery  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  Mr. 
Okuno  becoming  its  acting  pastor.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  the  Rev.  TaMn 
Naomi  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  and  soon  afterwards  installed  as  it«  ptfior. 
Mr.  Tamura  held  this  office  until  August  1882,  wheu  lie  went  to  .Vmerica;  he  is  nuv 
in  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  at  Auburn,  X.  Y.  The  KyGbashi  Church  haa 
at  present  al>out  100  members.     Its  iudepenpjnee  consists  chiefly  in  its  receivin;  do 
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pecuniary  aid  from  any  foreign  mission.  It  posseases  its  own  house  of  worship,  hut 
is  not  as  jet  strong  enough  to  sustain  a  pastor  who  has  no  other  sources  of  support. 
Hence  the  church  is  dependent  on  ministers  of  other  churches  for  the  supply  of  its 
pulpit  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  It  is  an  active,  hardworking 
church. 

Miscellanea. 
It  is  to  be  much  regretted  that,  the  space  allotted  having  already  been  exceeded 
beyond  measure,  a  history  cannot  also  be  given  of  the  work  of  those  indispensable 
auxiliaries  of  the  labors  of  the  niiHsions,  the  Bible  and  Tract  Societies  operating  so 
efficiently  in  this  field.  The  paramount  importance  of  the  services  of  Bible  Societies 
on  heathen  ground  has  been  forcibly  8et  forth  by  an  eminent  churchman  when  he 
declared  that,  if  the  choice  were  ever  to  lie  between  the  Bible  without  the  teacher 
and  the  teacher  without  the  Bible,  he  would  unhesitatingly  elect  the  former.  For- 
tunately the  workers  of  the  Japan  missions  are  not  on  the  horns  of  any  such  dilemma, 
siud  there  should  be  no  reason  why  these  missions  and  the  Bible  and  Tract  Societies 
of  America  and  Europe  working  side  by  side  with  them,  should  not  work  together  in 
harmony.  The  following  facts  and  numbers  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
operations  of  these  societies.  Tlie  pioneer  society,  the  American  Bible  Society,  took 
an  early  interest  in  Bible  work  in  Japan  (p.  44).  '^  The  Kev.  L.  11.  Gullck  was 
appointed  Agent  of  this  Society  for  Japan  and  China  in  1875  and  arrived  at  Yoko' 
hama  in  January,  1876.  From  that  date  until  August,  1881,  he  continued  in  charge 
of  the  work  and  conducted  the  same  with  consummate  energy  and  wisdom.  Under 
his  direction  a  Depository  was  opened  at  Yokohama  in  May,  1878,  and  the  same  year 
also  a  sub-depot  at  Kobe."  Since  1881  the  Society's  affairs  in  this  field  have  been 
carried  on  under  the  able  management  of  the  Rev.  H.  Loomis,  one  of  the  early 
members  of  the  Japan  Mission  of  the  Presbyterian  Chuch.  {Am.  PreA.  1876.)  The 
Society  printed  (in  1882)  12,941  New  Testaments  in  Japanese,  and  9,960  parts  of  the 
flame.  The  Society  circulated  (i.e.,  sold  or  consigned  to  colporteurs  and  other  agents) 
10,043  New  Testaments,  23,211  parts  of  the  samej  and  185  Bibles  (moBtly  Chinese). 
The  value  of  the  volumes  sold  is  given  as  amounting  to  $3,175.59. — The  National 
Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  **  Commenced  operations  in  Japan  in  1875,  Mr.  R.  Lilley 
being  its  first  Agent.  In  1879  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Thomson,  who  began  at 
once  to  travel  in  the  interior,  selling  Scriptures  and  opening  new  agencies.  In  1881 
Mr.  Lilley  was  compelled  to  return  to  his  native  land  on  account  of  ill  health,  and 
Mr.  Thomson  was  appointed  to  the  Agency.  The  Society  (in  1882)  sold  5,151  New 
Tcstamente  and  Bibles,  and  28,171  parts  of  the  same,  of  the  value  in  Sterling  of  £396, 
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Hi'veral  «clio()l*f  of  the  Society  numbers  about  200.     Kurasuuis  are  Ailmitted  to  ibe 
Krihe  school,  from  7  years  of  age. 

Sinc-c  Mr.  I'luiumer^H  visit  to  the  ]k>uin  Ulands,  no  foreij^n  miaBionan-  liai  pm 
there  in  the  interests  of  this  Mission  ;  but  in  consequence  of  that  first  visit,  Hin«  V) 
or  12  of  the  ifilanden  have  since  attended  its  various  Hclioolft.  It  is  hoped  that  m\M 
xhwe  return  to  their  island  home,  they  may  be  instrumental  in  evangelizing  their 
|M?ople. 

The  literary  work  in  rett^wt^t  of  publication  of  books  and  tracts  has  been  ineaB- 
siderable.  Messrs.  Wri;;ht  and  Shaw  have  published  two  or  three  <  'buruh  and  rtbrr 
(•:itechisnis.  The  fumicr  also  in  part  prepared  a  iizBt  translation  of  the  Pmpbrt 
Isaiah.  The  statistics  o(  this  Mission  in  the  Table  below,  thoagh  very  imfinp-ff^ 
may  af^rd  a  few  additional  items. 

Ed.  Med.  1882. — *^  At  the  present  tinK'  the  entire  number  of  ohnn-h  niembt^  .n 
•connection  with  the  Mi^jsioii,  is  60  (5  having  been  receivinl  from  other  chnrv-he*',  -i 
wliom  31  are  resident  at  Niifurata  and  29  in  tlic  country  aroand.  Tlie  entirt-  nnmhrf 
liaptized  from  the  iirst  is  8S,  uf  whom  7  liave  died,  14  have  removed  to  other  ch-jirbf*. 
and  12  have  been  excluded.  Tlic  number  of  stations  at  which  pi^eac-hing  lias  lea 
muintained  with  more  or  Kms  regularity  is  13,  the  Dwst  n»inote  of  which  is  171J»i' 
tant.  Many  of  these  have  been  abandoned  for  want  of  encouragement,  and  at 'Jr 
pn'sent  time  only  thn-c  places  in  tlje  country  liave  regular  «er\-ices.  Several  of  ike>: 
stations  were  in  the  first  instuiic<'  o()enc<l  through  the  a^ent-y  of  medical  work.  It 
many  placi^s  the  prejudice  againr<t  (.'hristianity  is  so  stronj;  that  no  one  can  he  fiwcii 
willing  to  let  a  ro<»m  for  preaching  purf>;tscs. 

'•  Niigala  has  a  (Ripulation  of  40,UCMJ.  The  niost  nourishing  instiluliim^  in  i^ 
place  arc  its  houses  of  ill-repiite.  It  is  notorious  even  among  the  JapaiifW  ftiii^ 
iiimionility.  OthtrA'ise  it  prcscuts  no  sinH^al  claims  as  a  niiKHionark-  station.  Ituher 
I  he  indiflci-cncc  of  itK  inhabitants  to  Thristianity,  after  it  li&s  U'en  fully  set  bfVR 
thcin  for  some  years,  cou-jtituti-s  a  reason  for  aluindouing  it.  It  is,  however,  the  ^ 
tn  aty  port  on  the  west  coast  of  Jafjan. 

"  Self-support  does  not  yet  exist.  The  entire  sum  of  money  collected  by  Chris- 
ians  in  Xiii^ita  in  the  past  ye  ir  amounts  to  Ya%  102.04. 

"  Two  native  hclpi'ni  have  been  employed,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Otthikava. 

"  During  two  years,  though  Mr.  Oshikawa  (see  1S80)  was  for  Botne  time  laid  «i^ 
by  sickness,  a  church  of  73  mcmberS|  which  lias  to  a  large  extent  beeome  self-wppott* 
i ng,  has  been  fnrnictl  in  Sendai.  The  amount  snbocrlbed  kj  them  dnringtk(itf 
twelvemonth  was  I'f/.  127.5:'. 
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^  No  edui-atiunnl  work  itos  been  attempted  bv  the  Minion,  except  some  private 
iiistnietion  on  medical  8Ui>jects  to  hospiul  aasifitants. 

*'  Tlic  medical  work  was  cominenoed  on  a  small  scale.  Cooperation  with  native 
practitiouerK  was  found  impracticable.  When  later  a  dispensary  was  opened  in  a 
central  position  in  the  town,  the  attendance  increased,  and  a  honse  was  erected  for  the 
reception  of  in-patients.  Regular  monthly  visits  were  also  made  in  the  country,  at 
which  patients  were  treated  m  cooperation  with  native  practitioners.  The  number 
of  patients  registerefl  in  the  Dispensary  during  1882  was  2950,  the  number  of  in- 
patients 151,  and  the  number  seen  in  consultation  in  the  country  162.  The  medical 
work  is  more  than  seIf-5upi)orting,  paying  also  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
evangelistic  expensi*s.  Tiie  amount  of  (missionary)  success  is  difficult  to  gauge. 
Several  persons  have  been  brought  into  the  church  through  the  Hospital,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  many  more  have  i-eceived  some  measure  of  Christian  tnith,  and  have 
had  misconceptiims  and  pnyudices  removed  or  mitigated. 

"  No  literary  work  has  been  done  beyond  the  publication  of  a  little  book  on  the 
duties  of  church  members,  a  translation  from  the  Englbh  by  Mr.  C)shikawa,  and  the 
pablication  of  a  little  tract  on  Luke  XV." 

U.  P.  C.  1882. — On  December  9th  tlie  Mission  was  re-enforced  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Kev.  Tlis.  Lindsay  and  wife ;  they  joinetl  the  Tokyo  station.  Dr.  Faulds  and 
family  returned  home  on  furlough  on  Octol)er  20th. 

"The  attendance  of  out-door  patients  at  the  Tsukiji  Hospital  until  last  year 
reached  14,000  annually  ;  but  owing  to  the  numl>er  of  free  disiiensaries  opened  in 
other  iJttrts  of  the  vUy,  as  well  as  to  the  introduction  of  a  somewhat  struigent  paying 
system  in  the  Hospital  itself,  this  attendance  has  at  present  very  much  decreaseil. 
A  large  number  of  oi)erationH  on  the  eye  have  been  pertbrmed,  besides  many  of  the 
major  operations  of  general  surgery.*^ 

BesideH  his  city  work,  Mr.  Waddell  has  t>|»ened  and  conducted  (since  1880 j  some 
promising  out-station  work  in  the  province  of  Idzu,  and  likewise  at  Tatebayashi  in 
Joshiu,  to  which  places  he  from  time  to  time  makes  itinerary  visits.  Mr.  AVaddell 
also  has  been  for  some  years  a  member  of  tlie  Bible  Revising  and  tlie  Permanent 
Committees.  "  LHiring  the  past  three  years,  he  lias  from  time  to  time  read  before 
the  Tokyo  Missionary  Conference  some  valuable  and  sagge«tive  papers  on  the 
psychological  terminology  of  Japan. 

^^  Mr.  McLaren  has  been  occupied  with  the  dutiert  of  the  Chair  of  Sacred  History 
and  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Union  Theological  School  in  Tstik^ji  since  its  opening 
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4s.  2§d. — The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  also  operated  in  Japan  since 
January,  1876,  through  a  committee  of  missionaries,  which  committee  was  reliered  at* 
its  responsibility  in  March,  1881,  when  the  Society's  first  Agent,  the  Rev.  I.  J.  Taylor 
(now  absent)  arrived.  The  Society  (in  1882),  sold  1,140  New  Testaments,  7,257  pam 
of  the  same,  and  59  Bibles,  at  a  value  in  Sterling  of  £93.  9s.  5d. — All  the  above 
numbers  have  very  much  grown  since  1882.  Each  of  the  Bible  Societies  emplovi  i 
large  number  of  colporteurs  and  several  depository  agents. 

The  American  Tract  Society  lias,  since  1881,  committed  all  its  bosiness  in  this 
field  to  two  committees  of  missionaries,  one  for  North  Japan  and  one  for  South  Japao. 
and  makes  all  its  grants  of  money  to  these  committees  only.  The  committee  for 
Korth  Japan  has  during  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence,  issued  20  books  and  tzacl<» 
amounting  in  all  to  152,090  copies,  containing  more  than  3  million  pages.  The  busi- 
ness done  by  the  southern  committee  probably  does  not  fall  far  short  of  this.— The 
Ixfndon  Religious  Tract  Society,  also  working  through  a  committee  of  nuflsiooaries, 
rei>orts  (for  1882)  a  total  circulation  of  48,690  volumes  of  the  value  of  Ten  1,431 .3^  of 
which  84,773  volumes  were  sold  and  13,917  volumes  given  away. 

There  are  some  other  matters  that  have  been  but  slightly  touched  upon,  which 
it  would  have  been  desirable  if  they  could  have  been  treated  of  more  at  length.  Socb 
are,  among  others,  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Japan  by  the  Roman  minoo- 
arics  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  its  extirpation  by  the  supervening  penecotions. 
and  the  persecutions  visited  u(K)n  the  Roman  Catholic  Christians  not  many  yean  ago. 
They  have  not  been  omitted  for  lack  of  a  deep  interest  and  sympathy. 

Tiie  Permanent  Committee  has  done  its  work  quietly  and  successfully.  Unlec 
its  auspices  there  have  hitherto  (Jan.  1884)  been  published  by  the  Bible  Sodctief: 
the  Books  of  Joshua,  I.  and  II.  Samuel,  I.  Kings,  Proverbs,  Jonah,  Ilaggai,  andMili- 
chi.  The  following  have  been  translated,  some  of  them  being  now  undeigoing 
revision  to  prepare  them  for  publication:  Genesis,  Judges,  Ruth,  II.  Kings,  FmIbs. 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel.— Two  unsuccessful  attempts  have  lately  been  madetu 
modify  the  mode  of  representation  or  of  voting  a'  present  practiced  in  the  Committer. 
As  it  is  now  constituted,  each  mission  is  represented  by  one  member,  and  the  vole  oi 
each  of  the  15  members  counts  alike.  It  may,  therefore,  happen — and  that  on  tbe 
weightiest  questions  that  may  arise — that  8  members,  representing  a  ooostitnnKv  of 
hut  20,  carry  it  over  the  remaining  7  members,  representing  a  constituency  of  69.* 

*  And— place  aux  dames  .'—counting  in  the  lady  workers  of  the  respectire  mianom,  the  atew  9 
members  vote  for  a  oonatitneney  of  27,  while  the  defeated  7  members  do  ao  for  a  ttmatituemcj  of  lit 
It  may  be  said  that  the  ladies  are  not  apt  to  hare  much  to  do  with  Rihle  traatlatina  ;  yet  they  ai»M 
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It  happens,  too,  that  the  8  smaller  musions*  are  also  the  joungest  in  the  field.  Many 
hold  that  there  is  here  a  want  of  equilibriom,  if  not  of  justice.  A  representation  pro 
m/a,  as  used  in  the  Conference  which  created  the  Permanent  Committee  and  as  in 
use  in  some  representative  bodies,  or  a  vote  pro  rala,  as  used  in  some  other  representa* 
tive  assemblies,  would  be  a  ready  expedient  to  remove  the  want  of  parity  in  ques- 
tion. 

The  wish  to  cooperate  with  the  foreign  missionaries  in  the  work  of  Bible  transla- 
tion, not  as  mere  assistants,  but  as  real  collaborators,  had  been  expressed  from  time  to 
time  by  Japanese  Christians,  especially  by  members  of  the  ministry.  A  plan  to  meet 
this  wish  was  accordingly  drawn  up,  after  conference  had  with  some  of  those  most 
interested,  by  the  Permanent  Conunittee  and  submitted  to  the  Japanese  brethren. 
It  was  therein  proposed  and  recommended  tliat  they  appoint  a  Japanese  Permanent 
Committee,  representative  of  the  various  denominations  that  might  desire  to  cooperate ; 
that  this  Committee  elect  three  Japanese  translators;  and  that  these,  together  with 
an  equal  number  of  foreign  translators,  be  formed  into  a  new  translation  committee. 
The  plan  was  approved  by  the  Jaimnese  brethren,  and  by  the  end  of  188.5  they  had 
succeeded  in  organizing  their  Permanent  Committee.  As  to  the  appointment  of 
three  Japanese  translators,  everybody  was  agreed  tliat  the  Rev.  Mr.  Matsuyama,  who 
took  such  a  chief  part  in  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  should  be  one  of  these ; 
but  some  difficulty  lias  presented  itself  in  fixing  upon  two  colleagues  who  would  be 
at  the  same  time  properly  qualified  and  willing  to  serve.  It  is  hoped  that  this  difii- 
culty  will  ere  long  \ye  overcome,  and  that  the  new  committee  will  be  conducive  to  the 
production  of  superior  and  more  expeditious  work  than  it  has  been  found  practicable 
to  do  heretofore. 

A  Japan  branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  was  early  organized,  and  the  Week 
of  Pr.iyer  has  been  annually  observed.  Although  the  Japanese  Christians,  with  rare 
individual  exceptions,  are  not  as  yet  members  of  the  Alliance,  they  faithfully  observe 
this  refreshing  season  of  prayer.  The  Ja|ianese  churches,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
several  societies  quite  independent  of  the  foreign  missions ;  such  as  the  Shinbok'kwal 

rtUd  exponents  m  men,  of  the  magnitude  of  a  misdon'*  intereeta  and  opnatiooa  in  anjr  Md.  A 
count  of  the  churches  and  church  member  under  the  care  of  the  respective  miasiona  would  eqoaUjr 
sbo^  the  disparitT  referred  to.  By  the  former,  the  disparity  would  be  as  17  to  74  ;  and  by  the  lat- 
ter as  S70  to  1090.  Measured  by  male  missionaiies,  the  proportion  stands  as  1  to  &45  ;  by  male  and 
single  female  missionArie«i  as  1  to  4.11 :  by  churches,  aa  1  to  4..V  ;  and  by  nstiva  oMnbenldp^  as  1 
to  4.19. 

^  Among  the  IS  merobem,  there  are  thiee  who  represent  unit  missions  and  who  thersfora  brlag, 
in  tbmr  own  indiTidoal  persons,  their  whole  missions  into  the  committee,  whenever  they  attend  iti 
■eeeions. 
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(a  kind  of  Cliristian  fraternization  society),  which  consistB  of  membere  of  the  ymrioai 
denominations  and  holds  periodical  meetings  for  mutoal  edification  ;  the  Seinen-kvai 
(or  ** Green-age  Society  "),  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  (in  Tokyo  only?); 
and  the  Sekkyo  and  Enzetsu-kwai,  preaching  and  lecturing  assemblies,  which  torn 
time  to  time  institute  large  public  gatherings  in  town  and  conntry  &ir  the  pnrposn 
indicated  by  their  names.  In  May,  1883,  soon  after  the  Osaka  Conference,  a  number 
of  the  abletind  zealous  preachers  (Japanese)  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.'s  Mission  haring 
gallantly  come  to  aid  the  Tokyo  brethren,  a  large  and  successful  meeting  of  thi5  kiiul 
was  held  in  one  of  the  theatres  of  the  capital. — In  connection  with  this  subject  it 
ought  to  be  stated  tliat,  in  May,  1882,  Mr.  Joseph  Cook  did  ralnable  serrice  to  the 
cause  of  missions  by  delivering  a  number  of  stirring  lectures  before  crowded  natire 
and  foreign  audiences  in  the  capital  and  at  other  missionary  stations. 

At  most  places  where  a  number  of  foreign  missionaries  are  stationed  sufficiently 
near  ea<.'h  other,  monthly  conferences  are  held,  which  have  been  found  Tery  usefal 
for  the  discussion  of  topics  concerning  their  work  as  well  as  for  cultivating  a  fratenia] 
spirit  between  members  of  different  missions. 

There  are  at  present  four  religious  joumab  in  the  Japanese  language.  TJie 
*^  iShichi  Ichi  Zappo  "  or  Weekly  Miscellany  (the  name  has  since  been  changed  to 
"  Fukuin  Shimpd**)  published  by  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.'s  mission  was  mentioned  on  p^ 
147.  The  "  Yorokobi  no  Otozure  *'  or  Glad  Tidings,  which  was  started  by  Miss  McNctl 
in  1876  (see  Am.  M,  Home,  1878),  but  has  since  1881  been  edited  by  Mrs.  E.  R.  Miller, 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  Miura  Torn,  lias  an  issue  of  3,100  copies  monthly,  besides  dOU 
leaflets  for  children.  The  ^'  Rikugo  Zasshi,''  a  monthly  magazine  now  in  its  fourth 
year,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kozaki  and  colleagues,  has  a  circulation  of  800ct>picL 
And  the  '*  Maishu  Shimpo  '*  or  Weekly  Newa^  lately  started  under  Japanese  auspicv*, 
has  also  a  circulation  of  about  800  copies. 

It  should  have  been  mentioned  (see  under  A.  0.  F.  M.  \^:S'l)  that  the  50  woriu 
stated  to  have  been  printed  by  the  mission  press,  were  mostly  prepared  by  the  msk 
and  female  members  of  the  Mission  and  (a  few)  by  its  Japanese  minbters  and  asi^t- 
ants.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  want  of  space  does  not  allow  of  the  in}»ertion  of  the 
whole  list,  which  certainly  represents  the  results  of  a  great  amount  of  peraeTeriof 
literary  work  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Mission  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.— 
Under  S.  P.  G.  1878,  Mr.  II.  Hughes  Is  put  down  as  a  teacher  ^'  in  connection  with 
the  Osaka  station ;"  this  should  read  :  in  connection  with  the  Kobe  station,  (we  mdrr 
S.  P.  G.  1882.)— Under  A.  D.  1880  it  should  have  been  mentioned  that  Mi«  McXed, 
after  a  sojourn  of  about  15  months  in  Tokyo,  returned  to  America  in  January  of  thai 
ve:ir. 
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The  Japancfie  Churches  and  the  Foreign  Miaions  must  acknowledge  themselves 
juucli  beholden  to  the  Grovernment  of  Japan  for  the  liberal  policy  it  has  during  the 
past  ten  or  twelve  years  pursueil  with  regard  to  Christianity  and  Chrifliian  Missions!. 
The  only  obstacle  the  native  Cliristians  meet  with  in  the  practice  of  all  that  pertains 
to  their  new  faith,  is  in  connection  with  the  interment  of  deceased  believers. 
Japanese  burial-grounds  being  mostly  within  the  precincts  or  under  the  control  of 
Buddhist  temples,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  priests  of  these  temples  are  loth  to 
relinquish  their  prescriptive  right  to  certain  ceremonies  and  dues  in  all  cases  of 
Japanese  burial.  This  is  really  a  question  of  temple  revenues  rather  than  of  politics, 
and,  it  is  hoped,  a  qnoNtion  that  will  eie  long  be  settled  in  a  liberal  spirit. 

The  cause  of  mbtjions  in  Japan  has  also  been  highly  favored  in  having  inva- 
riably enjoyed  the  general  support  of  the  Ministers  who  liave  fiom  time  to  time 
-represented  their  countries  at  the  court  of  the  Mikado.  The  American,  British  and 
French  Ministers  have,  as  opportunities  presented  themselves,  repeatedly  rendered 
valuable  and  effective  services  in  behalf  of  persecuted  native  Christians,  liberty  of 
conscience  and  other  Christian  interests  of  moment. 

During  the  year  which  has  elapsed  since  the  table  of  the  Protestant  missions 
appended  to  this  history  was  prepared,  the  work  has  steadily  advanced.  The  w^hole 
number  of  Japanese  Protestant  Christians  is  there  given  as  4987  ;  it  in  estimateii  tliat 
this  number  has  in  tliat  year  grown  to  6500.  In  all  the  educational  and  literary 
departments  a  corresponding  advance  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  made.  And  as 
regards  the  futut^,  with  all  these  blessings  and  solid  facts  before  their  eyes,  the 
missionaries  prayerfully  and  trustfully  commit  the  work  they  have  been  called  to  do 
4o  the  care  of  their  Lord  and  Master. 

CoxcLUDixo  Bemarks. 

Injustice  to  the  writers  of  the  historical  sketches  from  which  the  above  history 
Jias  been  compiled,  I  ought  to  state  that  in  most  places  where  the  quotation  marks 
have  been  retained,  the  originals  have  been  more  or  less  abridged  or  their  phrase- 
ology altered,  so  as  to  harmonize,  in  at  least  some  measure,  each  part  with  the  rest. 
Sometimes  these  changes  have  been  so  insignificant  that  the  said  marks  might  have 
been  retained  where  they  liave  been  dropped,  and  in  other  passages  they  should  have 
been  dropped  where  they  have  been  retaineil.  A  number  of  long  passages  originally 
written  in  the  first  person  have  been  changed  so  as  to  read  now  in  the  third.  The 
most  delicate  part  of  the  work,  however,  consisted  in  the  making  of  a  fair  selection 
from  the  abundant  materials  at  hand,  and  the  most  laborious,  in  arranging  and 
chronologizing  matter  composed  on  not  less  tluin  seven  or  eight  different  principles  of 
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division.  It  cannot  be  bat  that  errors  have  crept  in  nnaware^ — errors  of  omi&uoD 
and  ooramiaBion,  which,  though  perhaps  not  fieriouHly  affecting  the  drift  of  the  wkole, 
ought  to  be  corrected  if  ever  the  opportnnitj  offi^is.  /  wou'd  thtre/ore  ttpcdaUy  rtfied 
all  men^HTs  <f  missions  to  podrd  mU  tome  such  errors^  that  thej  maj  be  pat  on  file  for 
future  use. 

Frequently  I  had  occasion  to  regret  the  paucity  of  Japanese  names  in  aome  of 
the  sketches.  Whenever  practicable  I  have  remedied  tlie  defect,  not  seldom  having 
to  make  special  inquiries  for  the  purpose.  Some  Japanese  critic  may  aay  that  this, 
in  many  of  its  parts,  is  a  history  of  missionaries  rather  than  of  missions.  I  woald  zk 
in  reply:  without  the  missionaries,  where  would  the  missions  and  their  wwk 
api)ear  ?  Of  this  I  am  sure,  that  in  the  history  of  the  next  missionary  period, 
Japanese  will  greatly  outnumber  foreign  names. 

My  late  experience  induces  mc  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  a  serviceable  mcMBre 
if  each  mission  charged  one  of  its  members  (perliaps  its  secretary)  with  keeping,  year 
by  year,  a  succinct  but  complete  record  of  such  matters  as  would  presomably  go  Vo 
form  proper  material  for  the  next  period  of  the  Japan  missions. 

On  a  perusal  of  this  history,  it  may  be  asked  :  All  this  is  well  enough ;  but  ire 
there  no  strings  that  have  been  left  untouched  for  fear  of  evoking  some  disooidnt 
notes?  Have  there  been  no  disturbing  elements  at  all,  no  collisions  of  inteieal,  no 
faults  committed,  no  failures  met  with,  no  unprofitable  outlays  or  ill-advised  appoiBt- 
ments  made,  no  disappointments  ? — It  must  be  acknowledged  that  doubtles  flome 
and  several  of  these  have  not  been  altogether  wanting ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  no  human  pursuit  is  entirely  free  from  soch  or  sindlv 
infelicities.  Nor  can  it  be  expected — perhaps  no  more  than  that  water  shoold  nm 
alK>ve  its  source — that  missionaries,  individually  or  collectively,  should  be  vastly  aiperi- 
or  and  wiser  and  lietter  than  their  constituencies,  the  home  churclies  who  produce  and 
commission  them.  On  tlie  whole,  discrepancies  of  the  kind  referred  to  have  been  lew 
and  exceptional,  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  at  no  time  during  the  later  period 
of  the  work  of  missions  in  Japan  has  there  been  a  better  understanding  or  gmter 
harmony  or  more  willing  cooperation  among  the  diflTerent  mi89ioaai7  bodies  in  tUs 
field  than  at  the  present.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  highly  desirable,  since  it  watb» 
itself  most  favorably  felt  in  the  carrying  on  and  the  progress  of  the  work.  Hoe 
is,  however,  room  for  further  advances  in  this  direction.    May  they  wooa  be  nadtl 

There  is  yet  one  point,  which  I  approach  with  some  hesitancy,  bat  cumoC  tanr 
quite  untouched.  Disparagers  of  all  missionary  enterprise  are  aometimef  bnid  t» 
maintain,  that  the  returns  of  this  work  do  not  justify  theootlay;  that  the  boBr 
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churches  expend  fur  too  mach  money  on  the  converaion  of  a  few  heathen ;  tliat  one 
convert  costs  them  a  little  fortune ;  etc. — ^Now  from  a  careful  calculation  it  appears 
tliat  all  the  missionary  work  Iiitherto  done  hy  Protestants  in  Japan,  from  1859  up  to 
the  end  of  1882,  amounts  to  the  work  of  one  married  missionary  during  671  consecu- 
tive years;  plus  the  work  of  one  single  male  missionary  during  116  years;  plut  the 
work  of  one  single  female  missionary  during  328  years.  Allowing  $2250  a  year  for  the 
snpport  and  other  expenses  of  one  married  missionary,  and  $1100  a  year  for  those  of 
one  single  male  or  female  mLssionary,  wo  arrive  at  a  stun  total  of  (1.509.750+127.600 
-t- .360.800)  $1,998,150  expended  for  Protestant  missionaries  in  Japan,— say  $2,000,000 
or  £4(K>,000.  Tlie  Japanese  Christians  up  to  the  same  date  numbering  5000,  we  find 
an  average  expenditure— it  is  said  without  disrespect — of  $400  on  each  individual 
convert.  Xow  this  is  not  a  fabulous  sum ;  and  what  is  it,  when  measiutKl  by  the 
standard  the  Saviour  himself  has  set  us?  Even  assuming,  within  reasonable  limits, 
a  higher  ratio  for  the  annual  support  of  missionaries,  the  result  per  individual  convert 
will  not  be  greatly  enhanced  and  by  no  fair  estimate  can  be  made  to  amount  to  a  small 
fortune.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  work,  of  course,  the  result  was  not  so  favorable. 
Up  to  1864,  when  but  one  convert  had  been  baptized,  about  $60,000  had  according 
to  the  same  method,  been  expended  in  the  work.  Up  to  1872,  when  there  were  but 
10  Japanese  Christians,  $180,000  had  been  expended.  From  this  it  appears  that  in 
1864  one  Japanese  Christian  came  to  stand  the  home  churches  in  $60,000 ;  in  1872,  in 
$18,000;  and  in  1882,  in  $400.*  Here  we  have  two  parallel  series  competing  with 
each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  for  cheapness  of  production.  Thus  the  ojst 
of  a  convert — ^I  mean  no  disrespect  to  any  one — will  decrease  with  tlie  growth  of 
the  work,  until  eventually  the  glorious  day  will  come  when  the  consumers  will  in 
their  turn  become  x)roducers,  and  will  transmit  the  light  and  tlio  blessings  that  luive 
come  to  them  from  abroad,  still  onward  towards  the  setting  sun  to  illuminate  the 
gross  darkness  which  still  covers  the  vast  continent  of  Asia.  AViU  the  home  churches 
then  regret  the  outlay  ? 

Tlie  statistical  tables  liave  been  supplied  from  various  sources.  The  table  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Mission  was  kindly  furnished  me  by  one  of  the  leading  membow  ot 
the  Tokyo  station,  and  hence  may  be  considered  official.  The  Greek  Misswn's  tables 
wcr«  pUoed  at  my  disposal  by  the  Rev.  Pere  Nicolai.  These  Ubles  are  prepared 
annually  by  the  native  Greek  Christians  themselves.     The  table  of  the  Protestant 

*  "  The  llret  iteel  rail  rolted  in  Amerioi  wm  rolled  ot  the  North  Chicago  Bolliag  Mill  Company»s 
worke  on  Maj  26th,  1885.  It  cort  those  who  mode  it  over  r>00.003  m  experiment*  and  outlay 
To-day  ateel  ralla  are  qnoted  at  $40  and  eren  less  per  ton.'* 
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Missions  was  prepared  bj  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Japan  Branch  of  tlie  Eran- 
jirelical  Alliance.  For  the  table  of  the  arrival  and  withdrawal  of  missionaries,  I  am 
rcs|K)nsible. 

It  remains  for  me  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  the  Publication  Committee 
of  the  Osaka  Conference's  Proceedings,  for  its  indulgence  in  allowing  me  considerablj 
to  exceed  my  allotted  limit  of  space ;  to  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Miller  for  assisting  me  in 
reading  nearly  all  of  the  first  proofs  and  for  supplying  much  valuable  matter  under 
the  heads  of  the  Am.  Fregb.  and  .4m.  Ee/d.  Missions ;  and  to  Mrs.  Verbeck  for  having, 
from  her  extensive  personal  knowledge  of  matters  of  detail  relating  especially  to  the 
earlier  period,  supplied  many  data  of  which  full  record  was  wanting. 


ADDENDUM, 

"  The  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  of  Japan  took  place 
at  2.30  p.m.  on  Jan.  10th,  1884,  in  the  Union  Church,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo.  There  wis  a 
large  representation  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  members,  and  a  few  native  gentlemoi 
present.  The  President,  Rev.  H.  Waddell,  called  the  Alliance  to  order  by  a  fervent 
prayer  for  the  purity  and  spiritual  prosperity  of  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan 
and  all  the  world.  This  was  followed  by  a  Hymn  and  the  President's  addres.  The 
latter  was  based  upon  a  review  of  the  statistics  of  the  advance  of  Christian  work 
•luring  the  past  year  in  Japan.  These  statistics,  he  said,  though  incomplete,  were  such 
as  might  well  fill  all  hearts  with  gratitude  to  God,  and  encouragement  to  wait  noie 
earnestly  upon  God,  in  the  time  to  come.  The  statistics  given  were  as  follow  :~Iii 
1859,  number  of  converts,  0;  1876  (17  years  later),  1,004;  1879,2,965;  1882,4,987; 
1883,  0,698.  Amount  of  contributions,  1859,  0;  1879,  Ven  3,189;  1882,  Veti  12,344; 
1883,  Yen  16,166.  In  1859,  copies  of  Scriptures,  or  parts,  0;  1876,  21,000;  1883, 
07,593;  of  Bibles  or  Testaments,  20,368.  1859,  religious  books  and  tracts  0;  1874, 
volumes,  6,000  ;  1883,  in  Yokohama,  American  Tract  Society,  37,357  ;  I»ndon  TnA 
Society,  80,450;  Christian  and  various,  31,620;  total,  149,427.  Two  weekly  papeis, 
circulation,  2,000 ;  two  monthly  papers,  circulation,  2,700."    (Japan  Mail,) 
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ARRIVAL  OF  MIS- 
SIONARIES. 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  MIS- 
SIONARIES.  • 


In 


Mar-   ;  Single  I  Single 
ried.    JFemale.   Male. 


Total. 


Mar- 
ried. 


I  Single  I  Sinffle 
iFemale.'  Male. 


Total 


In  the 
Field. 


1859...! 

I860...I 

1861...! 

1882... 

I863...I 

1804..., 

J86.1... 

1860... I 

1867.... 

1868...^ 

1869... 

1870... 

187L.. 

1872... 

1873... 

1874... 

1875... 

1876... 

1877... 

1878... 

J879... 

1880... 

188L.. 

1882... 


1 
4 

"4 

5 

16 

10 

6 

7 

11 

8 

5 

9 

5 


3 
2 

7 
5 
7 
8 
9 
9 
5 
7 

10 
9 


2 

6 

«.. 

1 

1 

i          6 

••• 

1 

;      "1 

1       *1 

1          0 

5 

... 

1 

i-     - 

... 

1 

6b 

"i 

1 

l|      ','.'. 

... 

••• 

... 

7 

... 

... 

... 

... 

— 

... 

7 

1     *** 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

4 

... 

... 

... 

... 

••• 

7 

1     ••• 

... 

••. 

... 

7 

1 

1 

i  "• 

... 

... 

.*• 

8 

i         ••• 

5 

1 
i 

... 

••« 

... 

13 

i     - 

... 

1 

... 

•  •a 

1 

12 

i      1 

8 

... 

... 

20 

1 

8 

... 

... 

28 

6 

29 

1        2 

... 

2 

5.-> 

2 

17 

1 

*2 

3 

6 

66 

1 

14 

3 

3 

1 

7 

73 

2 

17 

2 

1 

... 
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87 

... 

20 

3 

2 

3 

8 

99 

"2 

19 

1 

2 

... 

3 

Hoc 

2 

12 

2 

7 

1 

10 

117 

1 

17 

3 

7 

2 

12   : 

122 

1 

16 

2 

2 

... 

4    i 

134o 

1 

17 

4 

7 

2 

13    ' 

138c 

104 


82    :      23    !      209 


il 


25 


:i:; 


13 


71 


LiS 


n  The  numbers  under  this  head  include  those  who  by  death  or  otherwise,  were 
actually  lost  to  their  respective  missions  in  the  years  opposite  which  they  stand,  as 
well  as  those  who  simply  passed  from  one  class  to  another,  e.<7.,  from  the  single  to  the 
married,  or  from  one  mission  to  another.  So  likewise,  though  with  some  difiereuces, 
with  the  numbers  under  the  head  of  the  arrival  of  missionaries.  Many  of  the  arrivals 
and  withdrawals  noted  in  this  table,  therefore,  do  not  involve  any  travelling  expen- 
diture. 

bDr.  E.  Schmidt's  arrival,  April  1860,  and  departure,  Nov.  1861,  were  inadver- 
tently omitted  ;  but  the  omission  does  not  materially  affect  the  general  result. 

c  The  slight  discrepancy  between  tliese  numbere  (and  perhaps  some  others)  and 
the  corresponding  numbers  published  in  the  tables  prepare<f  by  the  committee  on 
musionary  statistics  under  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  is  probably  due,  if  not  to  de- 
fective reporting,  to  the  fat't  that  the  latter  tablcG  are  usually  prepared  up  to  aoiue 
other  term  than  the  end  of  the  year. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  GREEK  MINION  IN  JAPAN, 


Up  to  /uly,  Up  to  July,    T^_..-p 
1882.  1883.         ^ncr«««- 


Decffitt. 


Priests     ;  l:>   .  14b    | 

Foreign  Teachers  2     |  2     ^ 

Unordained  Evangelists   l'3c    i  106d    • 

Believers     7.GI1      |  8863      ' 

jiaptized  during  the  year 1,255     '  1,391 

Scholars  ;  422     =  395 

Christian  Marringes  during  the  year...  25  26 

Christians  deceaned  during  the  year   ...  177      I  139 

Orgainized  Churches  131      1%  148 

Church  Edifices 90     ,  110 

Preaching  Places  277      ,  281 

Fixed  rjontrihutions  (in  Yen)  142.19!  148.69 

Jx^hool  Contributions 130.96J  i^.l2 

Church  Contributions  I  7,809.77!  4,373.39 

. \ !_ 

u  4  foreign  and  9  native. 

bo  foreign  and  11  native. 

c  26  of  the  first,  48  of  the  second,  19  of  the  third  grade. 

(1  23  of  the  first,  57  of  the  second,  26  of  the  third  grade. 


J 

i;i  * 



*>XO 

,-O.i 

136    ; 

^ 

1 

ii 

17 

•.... 

20 

M.... 

4 

,„.,. 

6..J0 



31W 

3,436  JS8 

STATISTICS  UF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  MISSION  IN  JAPAN* 


,   South- 
ern 
'  ViearifU. 

1881. 

North- 
ern 
V'iew'iaf. 

Total. 

South- 
ern. 
Vicnnai. 

1882. 

Nortli- 

em      TottL 
VietuutL 

Japanese  Catholic  Population  .... 
Jiaptiisnis  during  the  vear 

J      22,086 

.,        2,036 

/          842 

:i53 

841 

;      2 

21 

J            59 

•> 

60 
162 

■1           w 
1,717 

3,517 

659 

383 

195 

8] 

2 

1 
22 

2I 

1 

11 

40 

;i0 

1,203 

25,6.33 

2.695 

1,22.5 

548 

922 

3 

43 

80 

3 

71 

202 

74 

2,920 



4,(m   

y7i  ...«, 

Papuan  adults  

649  

Viz     Children  of  Pagans   

I  Children  ot  Christians  .. 
Converted  ProtesUnts  «fc  tJreeks  .. 

Jiishope    

Kuroi^ean  Missionaries 

Churches  or  Chapels 

Seminaries 

Students  in  these   

•^51   ....- 
71    .«... 

8 

1    ..... 
23  

^1  !!■« 
ij 

Catechists    

;^6  

Schools  and  Orphanages   

2:*  

Scholars  in  these    

1,079  

Kindly  furnishetl  by  the  Abb^  Paulin  Vigroux.  l\xhViocu'  Apoft. 


SPECIAL  SUPPLEMEETS  TO  THE  GENERAL 
HISTORIC  REVIEW,— Second  Paper,  pp.  lOU-116. 

I.    MPPON  SEI  KG  KWAI. 
(EpiBoopalian  Group) 

The  Vex.  Abchd.  A.  C.  Shaw. 

An  account  of  the  minion  included  in  the  Nippon  Sei  Ko  Kwai  for  the  years 
ivhich  have  elapeed  since  the  General  Conference  of  1883  wil],  in  its  main  features, 
be  a  history  of  the  development  of  the  epificopate  and  the  organization  under  synodi- 
■cal  action  of  the  c\)mmunion  during  that  interval.  At  the  date  of  the  Conference  the 
only  portion  of  the  three  missions,  representing  the  Episcopal  Churches  of  England 
and  America,  under  direct  Episcopal  control  was  the  mission  of  the  American  Church 
— then,  and  for  many  years  previously,  presidtnl  over  by  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop 
Williams.  The  missions  of  the  Church  of  England,  consisting  of  the  S.  P.  G.  situatetl 
in  Tokyo  and  Kobe ;  and  of  the  C.  M.  S.  in  Tokyo  and  Osaka,  were  nominally  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Bishop  Burdon  of  Victoria,  resident  in  Hong-Kong.  In  contrast 
with  this  there  are  at  the  present  date  six  Bishops,  exercising  diocesan  autliority  in 
the  field,  while  Bishop  Williams  himself,  after  an  Episcopate  extending  over  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  having  resigned  his  jurisdiction,  still  continues  his  labors 
as  an  honorary  missionary  of  tlie  American  Church. 

In  1883,  the  very  year  of  the  Conference,  the  two  English  Societies  had  arranged 
to  provide  the  stipend  of  a  bishop  for  Japan  and  the  Rev.  Arthur  Poole,  nominated 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  consecrated  on  October  the  18th,  as  the  first 
ibishop  of  the  missions  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Japan.  His  Episcopate  was  of 
-verv  brief  duration.  In  little  more  than  a  year  ill  health  compelled  him  to  leave 
Japan  and  resign  a  work  of  great  promise.  He  was  called  to  his  rest  in  July  of  the 
following  year,  1885.  Bishop  Poole  was  succeeded  in  1886  by  the  Reverend  Edward 
Bickersteth,  whose  consecration  took  place  in  Ijimbeth  Palace  Chapel  on  Feb.  2nd 
1886.  The  new  bishop  who  was  tlie  eldest  son  of  Edward  Henry  Bickersteth,  bishop  of 
Exeter,  the  well  known  writer  and  poet.  He  had  already  had  as  founder  and  head 
of  the  Cambridge  Mission  to  Delhi,  some  years'  ex{)crience  of  mission  work  and  its 
problems.  Togetlier  with  this  experience,  lie  brought  to  his  new  field  of  labour  great 
powers  of  organization  and  of  industry.  The  bishop  landed  in  Japan  on  April  the 
18th  and  it  is  characteristic  of  his  mental  activity  that,  in  conjunction  with  Bishop 
^Villiams,  he  should  liave  called  together  a  Conference  of  missionaries  at  Tokyo  in  the 
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following  month.  Tlie  Conference  met  on  the  2l8t  of  Ma  v.  The  chief  bosmeas  of  iW 
Conference  was  to  take  into  consideration  a  resolution  psaaed  at  a  C  ^L  S.  0?l- 
fercnce  held  in  Osaka  on  the  3rd  of  the  month,  to  the  efiect  that  it  was  desirable  t 
weld  together  into  one  body  the  various  scattered  congregations  of  oar  rttpectire  e:* 
sions."  In  accordance  with  this  resolution  it  was  decided  to  call  together,  in  JilV-- 
the  same  year,  a  general  conference  of  delegates  from  the  three  misbions.  In  th«m»-- 
while  the  two  bishops  prepared  the  draft  of  a  constitution  and  of  canons  for  premty 
tion  at  the  coming  conference.  This  conference  presided  orer  bj  Bishop  Willnet. 
was  opened  in  Tokyo  on  July  the  8th.  The  draft  of  the  constitntion  and  canons  Y3i 
amended  and  adopted,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  bishops  should  snmmoa  a  Fin 
Synod  of  clerical  and  lay  delegates  of  the  English  and  American  Missions  to  hekii 
in  Osaka  on  February  the  8th  1887.  At  this  First  Grcneral  Synod  Bishop  Williaai-. 
as  senior  bishop,  presided.  The  Synod,  in  addition  to  the  bishops,  composed  aC 'jr- 
<iained  missionaries,  whether  foreign  or  Japanese,  belonging  to  the  three  mausxiN 
together  with  a  certain  number  of  lay  delegates,  elected,  according  to  a  proportion]] 
principle,  by  the  various  congregations  in  the  missions.  At  this  Synod  the  Japana^ 
Church,  in  communion  with  the  Episcopal  Churches  of  England  and  Amexicin-' 
organized  and  its  constitution  and  canons  agreed  upon.  Of  the  ^institution  tbedk:* 
articles  arc  as  follows  : 

Article  L    The  Church  shall  be  called  the  Nippon  »Sei  Ko  Kwai. 

Article  II.  Thb  Church  doth  accept  and  believe  all  the  canouical  Scripmra 
of  tlie  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  given  by  inspiration  of  Grod,  and  as  containing  all 
tilings  necessary  to  salvation,  and  doth  profess  the  faith  as  summed  np  in  the  Xiccs^ 
Ci*eed  and  that  coumionly  called  the  Aixjstles'  Creed. 

Article  III  This  Church  will  administer  the  doctrine  and  sacraments  aoJ dL- 
ci[>line  of  Christ,  as  the  Lord  hath  commanded,  and  will  maintain  inviolate  the  ihnt 
oi-dors  of  Bisho^js,  Priests  and  Deacons  in  the  sacred  ministry. 

Other  articles  of  the  constitution  deal  with  the  times  of  meeting,  the  uumpoit- 
tion,  the  metluKls  of  voting  and  the  powers  of  the  Synod,  while  it  is  expressly  pn>- 
vided  tliat  the  constitution  can  he  amended  only  after  a  notice  of  the  piop*e»i 
amendment  has  been  given  in  a  previous  regular  Synod  and  the  amendment  Ml 
have  been  duly  carried  by  a  majority  of  two  thirds  of  the  members. 

The  canons  deal  chiefly  with  the  admission  of  candidates  for  holy  oideif  a^I 
their  training,  and  ordination;  with  the  discipline  of  the  Church;  with  difwsu 
counoik;  with  the  organization  of  the  Missionary  Society,  and  with  the  question  of 
niarriasre  sikI  divonv.. 
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The  canons  have  been  amended  and  such  questions  as  the  delimitation  of  dioceses 
settled  bj  General  Synods  held  in  the  years  ld89-91-93-94<-96  and  -99. 

The  Bnyer  Book,  The  importance  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  this  Com- 
munion, both  as  a  standard  of  doctrine,  and  as  a  rule  of  devotional  life,  justify  in  this 
record,  a  few  words  as  to  the  history  if  its  translation  and  revision,  and  its  final 
adoption  as  the  service  book  of  tlie  Nippon  Sei  KG  Kwai.  The  first  draft  translation 
of  the  earlier  services  was  made  by  Bishop  Williams  previous  to  1872.  Soon  after 
the  arrival  of  the  first  missionaries  of  the  S.  P.  G.  in  1873  a  revision  of  the  translation 
of  these  services  was  begun  by  a  Committee,  consisting  with  Bishop  Williams  as 
Chairman,  of  Messrs.  Wright  and  Shaw  of  the  S.  P.  G.  and  Mr.  Piper  of  the  C.  M.  S. 
At  a  first  conference  of  the  members  of  the  missions  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church 
and  of  the  two  English  Societies  held  in  1878  in  the  vestry  of  St.  PauFs  Church, 
Tsukiji  under  the  presidency  of  Bishop  Burdou  of  Hong  Kong,  a  printed  copy  of  the 
service  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  and  Litany,  was  presented  to  the  Conference 
by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Shaw  who  had  carried  it  through  the  press.  The  principle  of  a 
common  book  for  the  members  of  the  two  Churches  was  accepted  by  the  Conference, 
and  this  action  had  undoubtedly  no  inconsiderable  efifect  in  eventually  bringing 
about  the  union  of  these  various  missions  in  the  Nippon  Sei  Ko  Kwai.  The  first 
translation  and  revision  of  the  whole  book  was  carried  through  by  a  Committee  ap- 
pointed under  Synod ical  Authori  y,  and  its  use  made  compulsory  on  the  whole 
Church  from  January  1st,  1896.  It  may  be  fairly  claimed  for  this  book  that  it  excels 
in  some  respects  that  in  use  by  any  branch  of  the  Anglican  Communion. 

Iiyerease  of  the  EpiaoopcUe,  A  direct  result  of  the  organization  of  the  missions  of 
the  English  and  American  Churches  in  one  body  was  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
episcopate.  In  1889  the  Bight  Beverend  C.  M.  Williams,  D.D.,  nomen  venerabile 
in  the  history  of  missions  in  Japan,  resigned  his  Episcopal  jurisdiction  as  bishop  of 
Yedo  or  Tokyo.  After  an  interregimm,  extending  from  various  causes  until  1893, 
during  a  portion  of  which  time  however  Bishop  Hare  of  South  Dakota  administered 
the  aflairs  of  the  American  Mission,  the  Beverend  John  McKim,  who  had  already 
for  ten  years  been  engaged  in  mission  work  in  the  city  of  Osaka,  was  consecrated  in 
New  York  on  June  the  14th  as  Bisliop  Williams*  successor.  On  March  the  14th,  1894 
the  Reverend  Henry  Evington,  a  missionary  of  20  years  standing  in  the  Osaka 
district  was  consecrated  in  London  as  the  first  bishop  of  Kyushu.  On  November 
the  29  th,  1896  the  Reverend  P.  K.  Fyson  who  also  had  been  a  mi£Bionary  of  the  C.  M. 
S.  in  the  Tokyo  district  since  1874  was  consecrated  in  London  as  the  first  bishop  of 
Hokkaido.    In  the  same  year  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Awdry,  holding  at  the 
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time  the  appointment  of  soffngan  bishop  of  Bouthamptoo  in  the  diocese  of  Windxsicr, 
was  nominated  bj  the  Archbishop  of  Canterborj  as  the  first  bishop  of  Osaka,  Tbeae 
appointments  were  all  made,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Japanese  Chnrcfa  on  the  iniiia- 
tive  of  Bishop  Bickersteth.  The  remaining  diocese  of  Kjoto,  the  boundaries  uf 
which  Iiad  been  delimited  bj  resolution  of  the  Sjnod  of  1849,  remained  Tacant 
until  the  beginning  of  1900,  when  the  Bererend  S.  C.  Partridge  who  had  been  for 
some  jears  a  missionary  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church  in  China,  was  oonsecnted 
on  the  25th  of  January  in  the  CVithedral  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Tsakiji  as  the  fim 
bishop  of  this  diocese.  This  consecration  is  noteworthy  as  being  the  first  instance  of 
the  consecration  in  Japan,  of  a  bishop  of  the  Anglican  Conununion.  This  appolat- 
ment  completes  the  history  of  the  growth  and  organization  of  the  Xippon  Sei  Ko 
Kwai  up  to  the  present  time.  The  ouly  changes  that  haveiunce  taken  place  are  tk«e 
necessitated  by  the  death  on  August  the  5th,  1897  of  the  Right  Reverend  Btsbr>p 
Bickersteth,  to  whose  distinguished  ability  and  power  of  organization  this  oommnnioii 
owes  so  much.  In  consequence  of  this  death  Bishop  Awdry  was  translated  fran 
Osaka  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Sooth  Tokyo,  and  the  Reverend  H.  J.  Foss  for  26  yean 
S.  P.  G.  Missiouary  in  Kobe  was  consecrated  on  Feb.  3rd,  1899  to  the  bbboprick  o( 
Osaka. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  growth  of  the  native  Church  has  kept  pace  with  its 
growing  organization  and  the  development  of  the  episcopate  and  it  may  be  rofigbly 
calculated  that  the  number  of  Christians  was  doubled  in  every  five  years  »ince  1885. 
In  that  year  the  number  stood  at  a  little  over  700,  five  years  kter  it  was  1500.  In 
1893  the  membership  had  risen  to  4,000,  and  in  1899  the  numbers  given  in  the  letam 
are  8,700.  At  the  present  date  the  number  of  Christians  is  something  over  lOifiOO. 
The  contributions  from  native  sources  have  increased  in  the  same  period  in  a  slightly 
higher?  proportion,  standing  at  yen  700  in  1883  and  at  10,680  for  the  year  1899. 

Synopsis  of  Statistics  for  the  Years  1883  &  1901. 
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Ordaiued  Workers 

F'oreign 

Japanese 
Lay  AVorkers 

Foreign 

Japanese 
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1. 

45. 

4. 
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25. 

155. 

9v 

76. 

67. 

761. 

10,000 

38. 

219. 

Y  708.00 

Y  10,680.00 

3. 

38. 

4. 

13. 

324. 

2138. 

12. 

152. 

5420. 
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Women  Workers 
Foreign 
Ja[)ane9e 
Number  of  (.'hristians 
Stations  Occupied 
Contributions 
{Schools 

Day 

Boarding 
Number  of  Pupils  in  Schools 
Sunday  Schools 

Number  of  Pupils  in  Sunday  Schools 
AVith  reference  lo  the  history  of  the  separate  Musions  during  the  period  we 
have  been  considering,  we  may  notice  especially  the  growth  in  strength  and  general 
ecjuipment  of  the  Missions  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church.  Since  the  conse- 
cration of  Bishop  McKim  in  1893  mission  work  has  been  greatly  extended  in  the 
northern  jiortiou  of  the  main  island  while  the  school  work  in  connection  with  this 
Mission  has  shown  remarkable  progress,  the  number  of  students  attending  the  S.  Paul's 
and  S.  Margaret's  Schools  in  Tokyo  does  not  fall  far  short  of  1000  pupihj.  In  the  new 
diocese  of  Kyoto  the  latest  available  returns  puts  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  schoi»ls 
at  over  600. 

The  work  in  the  diocese  of  S.  Tokyo  has  been  greatly  extended  by  the  establi^Ii- 
ment  of  two  separate  missions  from  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Canada.  In  tlie 
year  1888  the  lirst  missionary  of  that  Church,  the  Rev.  J.  Cooper  Robinson  arrived  in 
Japan  and  opened  work  in  the  south  western  portion  of  the  diocese  with  Nagoya 
as  the  centre.  This  Mission  has  since  amalgamated  with  that  of  the  C.  M.  S.  and 
w^orks  under  the  rules  of  the  Society. 

In  the  following  year  the  Reverend  J.  S.  Waller  was  sent  from  Canada  as  a 
direct  representative  of  an<l  wholly  maintained  by  the  Canada  Church.  This 
Mission  has  Shinshu  and  part  of  Echigo  as  its  field  of  work,  the  two  chief  centres 
being  Nagano  and  Matsumoto. 

In  Tokyo  itself  Bishop  Bickersteth  was  enabled,  in  the  earlier  years  of  Ji'w 
Episcopate  to  establish  the  community  missions  of  S.  Andrews  and  S.  Hildas.  Tli© 
former  carries  on  general  mission  work  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  S.  P.  (t., 
while  the  latter  is  engaged  in  educational  work,  both  ordinary  and  technical, 
in  the  training  of  Bible  Women,  and  in  general  missionary  labour. 
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Ill  Osaka  diocese  educational  woric  is  carried  on  with  much  vigour  both  hj  S.  P. 
G.  and  C.  M.  S.  Missions.  A  girl's  school  has  been  erected  in  memorr  of  Bi^b&p 
Poole,  and  in  the  past  year  a  memorial  hall  for  purposes  of  evangelistic  work  kas 
been  erected  in  memorj  of  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Warren  who  passed  to  his  rest  in 
1898  and  who  had  for  a  quarter  of  a  centurv  been  a  devoted  and  able  worker  of  the 
C.  M.  S. 

[u  the  Hokkaido  diocese  the  work  among  tiie  Ainu,  or  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  Japan,  inaugurated  and  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  Reverend  J.  Batcbelor,  is,  onao 
<tount  of  its  success,  worthy  of  notice.  The  Japan  Missionarj  SocieQr,  foonded 
under  resolution  of  the  Synod,  undertook  work  in  Formosa,  soon  after  that  isbnd 
came  under  Jaiauesc  jurl«*(liction.  A  priest  of  the  Church  lias  been  for  some  yean 
nialntaineil  there  by  the  contributions  of  native  Christians.  The  work  is  noder  ihf 
direction  of  the  Bishop  of  Osaka.  A  catechL^t  is  also  supported  by  the  S.  P.  G.  ia  the 
Ogasawara  or  Bonin  Islands.  He  ministers  to  an  Englbh  s[)eakiug  but  very  mixed 
race.  It  is  satisfactory  to  record  tliat  in  recent  years  a  great  improvement  in  ibfr 
moral  condition  of  the  islanders  is  to  be  noted. 


KIHON  KIRISITTO  KYOKWAI 

(Presbyterian  and  Beformed  Grroup.) 

Rev.  William  Imbrie,  D.D.* 

The  misbions  of  the  six  Pit^byterian  and  liofornied  Churches  repretjeuted  in 
Japan,  together  with  that  of  the  I'nion  Missionary  »Sx?iety,  constitute  what  is  known 
as  the  Council  of  Missions  Cooperating  with  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan.  The 
Coiuicil  meets  annually  for  ct^nsultation  and  action  regarding  matters  of  common 
interest,  publishes  an  .Vnnual  Report,  and  including  the  wives  of  its  members  has 
now  u|>on  its  roll  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  names.  The  Cliurch  of  Clurist  in  Japan 
with  which  the  Council  cooperates,  and  to  the  establishment  of  which  its  energies  are 
directed,  belongs  to  the  Alliance  of  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Churches.  It  owes 
its  name  to  the  fact  that  the  oldest  of  the  Churches  that  united  to  form  it  was  histori- 
i.-ally  the  first  Protestant  Church  in  Japan  and  from  the  beginning  bore  the  title, 
Church  of  Christ. 

Memorable  among  the  events  in  the  history  of  the  Council  and  the  Church  with 
which  it  cooi^rates,  occurring  since  the  General  Conference  of  Missionaries  in  lUbS, 
was  the  painstaking  attempt  to  form  an  organic  union  with  the  Congregational 
Churches.t  Much  was  to  be  said  in  favor  of  such  a  union,  especially  w  lien  ifgnrd 
was  liad  to  the  future  ;  and  many  circumstances  conspired  to  make  it  seem  posbible  of 
achievement  In  the  end  the  endeavor  failed,  but  the  attempt  is  not  to  be  regri'ttcd. 
It  was  in  various  ways  an  education  to  the  Church;  it  showed  beyond  the  p(»s.sil)ility 
of  denial  that  the  majority  of  the  missionaries — I^sbytcrian,  Reformed,  and  Cunj;ii- 
gational — were  in  sympathy  with  such  a  movement ;  and  it  may  be  that  by  it 
sc'eds  were  sown  that  shall  yet  spring  up,  and  in  (rod's  own  time  and  way  yield 
Bomething  better  than  was  then.hope<l  for. 

*  The  time  limit  (forty  minutes)  of  the  paper  by  Dr«  Thompson  on  The  PmtnreKfl  uf  t)io  Woik, 
which  appean  in  the  Proceedings,  rendered  anything  more  than  an  outline  impossible  ;  and  uothiiig 
more  can  here  be  attempted  than  the  insertion  of  certain  details  connected  with  matters  aln*Hd>' 
referred  to  in  the  paper,  with  the  addition  of  a  limited  amount  of  new  material*  In  order  to  tlio 
insertion  of  details,  to  some  extent  it  has  been  necosAary  to  repeat  what  is  said  by  Dr.  Thomp»<oii. 
f  For  a  fuller  account,  see  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Rrport  of  the  Tonpc  1.    Tokyo  '  l^^^'* 
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Another  ewnt  wliose  importance  in  the  historj  of  the  Council  andtheCbon^ 
makes  it  worthy  of  Hiieeiai  mention  was  the  adoptioii  by  the  Synod,  in  Dec.  1*3*.  .jf 
the  present  Confession  of  Faith,  Constitution  and  Canons  of  the  Church-*  Tv 
standards  of  doctrine  adopte<l  when  the  Church  was  first  formed  were  the  MTk- 
ministcr  Confession  and  Shorter  Catechism,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  ud  tbr 
Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort.  But  from  the  beginning  there  were  many,  espccoUr 
among  the  Japanese,  who  felt  that  these  did  not  constitute  a  Ciinfe9BiooofFtil& 
well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  Church.  From  time  to  time  the  qiwetion  of  i 
siisple  creed  grew  until  many  were  in  favor  of  adopting  the  Apostles  Creed  akoe. 

Briefly  stateil  tlie  argument  was  tliis:  There  is  a  wide-spread  oonrictioii  thr 
the  Confessions  of  Faith  prc^mred  for  the  needs  of  the  Churches  of  Europe  a  tiif 
80venteeth  century  are  not  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  Churches  throaghoot  ibe 
world  today.  The  question  of  creed  revision  is  therefore  in  the  mind  of  ^ 
Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland,  England  and  America.  Bot  the  Chnrck  d 
Christ  in  Japan  not  only  slinres  tlie  need  of  revision  common  to  Charcfaes  in  Ckri^ 
tcndom ;  it  requires  a  creed  directly  suited  to  its  own  environment.  Such  a  ci«d 
should  be  brief  and  simple ;  a  Confession  of  Faith  for  pastor  and  people  alike,  ittkr 
than  a  compend  of  systematic  theology.  It  should  also  be  irenic.  TheCliiudkiL 
Japan  is  face  to  face  with  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  agnosticism,  rationalism,  sdf 
radical  unitarianism.  Its  Confession  should  proclaim  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Chnit;  hs 
it  should  not  Ijc  a  mark  of  division  between  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jess  and  te 
(  luirch  in  sincerity  and  tnith.  The  Apostles  Creed  meets  all  these  conditioaa.  It '» 
simple :  it  Is  a  crecHl  for  all ;  and  it  is  the  Confession  of  the  Univexsal  Church. 

On  tlic  other  liaiid  it  was  said  by  many  who  nevertheless  favored  the  adoplJBS 
of  a  simple  crved  tliat  th<>re  are  tnitlis  of  transcendent  importance  for  Japan  tdif 
wliich  are  not  contained  in  the  Aix>stles  Creed,  or  if  at  all  onlv  by  implication,  the 
atonement,  jnstification,  sanctification  through  faith  in  Christ,  the  wock  of  the  Hfdy 
Spirit,  the  inspiration  and  supremacy  of  tlie  Scriptures,  are  all  of  them  doct- 
rines to  \ie  proclaimed  as  well  as  to  be  believed  by  the  Church  of  Christ  ia  Js^ 
This  fact  was  presented  with  great  clearness  and  urgency  ;  and  at  the  ekse  of  the 
discussion  the  Ap<wtles  Creed,  with  the  following  mtroductoiy  statement,  ws 
adopted  as  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Church : — 

"Tlie  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whom  we  worship  as  <  rod,  tlic  Onlv  Begotten  Sob  of 
(fod,  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation  was  made  man  and  suller^.     He  ofieied  op  s 

*  P  r  n  fuller  account,  nea  the  Fonrteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Cbuacil.    Tokyo:  Itt. 
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perfect  mcrifioe  for  sin ;  and  all  who  are  one  with  him  bj  faith  are  pardoned  and  ac- 
couuted  righteous ;  and  faith  in  him  working  by  love  purifies  the  heart. 

The  Holy  Ghost,  who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  wonhipped  and  glorified, 
reveals  Jesus  Christ  to  the  sonl ;  and  without  his  grace  man  being  dead  in  sin  cannot 
enter  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Bj  him  the  prophets  and  apostles  and  hdj  men  of  old 
were  inspiied ;  and  he  speaking  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  Kew  Testaments  is 
the  supreme  and  infallible  judge  in  all  things  pertaining  unto  fkith  and  living. 

From  these  Holy  Scriptures  the  ancient  Church  of  Christ  drew  UtB  Confession ; 
and  we,  holding  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints,  join  in  that  Confesrion  with 
prairie  and  thanksgiving  "  (Then  follows  the  Apostles  Creed,* 

The  first  Book  of  Government  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  was  substantially 
a  translation  of  the  Book  in  use  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Experi- 
ence however  had  shown  that  for  various  reasons  it  was  not  perfectly  fitted  to  existing 
conditions.  The  Synod  therefore  adopted  what  is  known  as  the  Constitution,  Quions 
and  Appendix.  The  Constitution  contains  only  the  fbndamental  principles  of  the 
Presbyterial  system ;  the  Canons  are  laws  based  upon  these  principles ;  the  Appendix 
contains  Ibims  of  procedure,  not  binding  but  added  as  helps  to  orderly  adminis- 
tration. This  distribution  of  matter  was  adopted  as  conducive  to  simfdicity,  clear- 
nesB,  fiexibility,  and  a  due  distinction  between  things  essential  and  things  expedient. 
With  regard  to  the  outcome  it  is  worth  while  to  repeat  the  words  of  Dr.  Thompson : 
The  Confession  of  Faith,  Constitution  and  Canons  ^  have  thus  far  given  general 
Hatlsfaction ;  they  arc  proving  themselves  to  be  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  Church ;  and 
they  promise  to  be  fruitful  of  further  good  results.'* 

In  any  sketch  however  brief  reference  must  be  made  to  the  series  of  endeavors 
tliat  ended  in  the  formation  of  the  present  Board  of  Home  Missions  under  the 
direction  of  the  Synod. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  is  more  clear  than  that  in 
the  end  the  evangelization  and  Christianisation  of  a  nation  depend  chiefly  upon  the 
Churches  of  the  nation ;  and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  as  early  as  possible 
the  Churches  should  be  led  to  feel  their  responsibility  and  to  undertake  the  work 
seriously  and  systematically.  It  was  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  that  the  series  of 
endeavors  now  referred  to  was  begun ;  and  though  the  pathway  trodden  has  had  its 
rough  places,  the  result  now  reached  is  one  for  which  to  be  thankful.  The  time 
*  The  ■Bcmments  appear  in  the  ConitittttloQ  and  Oanona. 
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occupied  in  these  endeavors  may  be  divided  into  foar  periods,  each  of  which  has 
features  sharply  distinguishing  it  from  the  others. 

The  first  period  began  in  1879.  Prior  to  that  time  several  of  the  congrpgatioiK 
had  united  in  an  endeavor  to  carry  on  evangelistic  work ;  and  at  the  request  of  the 
Japanese  interested  in  it  the  work  was  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterr,  then 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  Church.  A  Board  of  Home  Miasions  was 
formed  consisting  of  three  ministers  and  three  elders ;  funds  were  contribated  by 
some  of  the  congregations  and  something  was  accomplished.  Bat  the  lesnlta  were 
small ;  in  spite  of  much  painstaking  the  plan  proved  disappointing  ;  and  aflter  km 
years  of  trial  it  was  given  up. 

The  second  period  may  be  described  as  that  of  mission  control  and  Japsoese 
counsel.  At  that  time  the  evangelistic  work  was  almost  wholly  under  the  direction 
of  the  missions.  In  the  early  years  this  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise ;  bat  ss 
time  passed  and  the  number  of  qualified  Japanese  ministers  and  elders  increased,  it 
was  felt  tliat  their  counsel  would  be  of  much  value  to  the  missions ;  and  nx>re  thao 
tliat,  that  their  participation  in  the  consideration  of  the  direction  of  such  work  would 
lead  to  a  deeper  interest  in  it.  It  was  arranged  therefore  that  conferences  should  be 
held.  These  conferences  were  very  pleasant ;  but  the  Japanese  had  no  real  re^Kxis- 
bility  in  the  management  of  alSairs,  and  without  that  stimulus  their  interest  mm 
flagged.  This  attempt  also  may  therefore  be  fairly  described  as  one  fruitless  of  resali% 
saving  in  so  far  as  it  led  the  way  to  something  better.  So  small  was  its  influence  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  that  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  younger  missionaries  and 
many  of  the  ministers  do  not  know  that  the  plan  was  ever  tried. 

The  third  period,  beginnmg  in  1886,  may  be  described  as  that  of 
cooperation  and  joint  control.  The  Synod  elected  a  Board  composed  in  equal  i 
hers  of  missionaries  and  Japanese  ministen  or  elders ;  and  each  Presbytery  elected  t 
Committee  chosen  on  the  same  principle.  The  powers  of  the  Board  were  TiituaDj 
limited  to  the  collection  of  funds,  and  their  distribution  among  the  several  Pketbr- 
terial  Committees.  The  actual  direction  of  affairs  was  given  to  the  Committees. 
On  this  basis  it  was  agreed  that  for  every  yen  contributed  by  the  Chnrch  the  Council 
of  Missions  would  contribute  three  yen.  Into  this  plan  both  the  missions  and  the 
Church  entered  cordudly  ;  and  for  a  time  the  plan  succeeded.  The  Chnrch  cootri- 
buted  funds  and  work  was  done.  In  some  cases  much  of  the  evangelistic  work  ihu 
properly  belonged  to  missions  was  really,  though  not  in  name,  under  the  dinctioa 
of  the  Presby terial  Commits  s.  But  in  process  of  time  interest  and  confidence  in  tkt 
plan  l)cgan  to  wane.    The  chief  argument  against  it,  pretued  with  increasing  tugw7 
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hj  the  Japftoese,  was  that  it  was  not  effective ;  and  the  plan  advocated  bj  them  in- 
stead was  a  Board  appointed  bj  the  Synod,  which  should  carry  on  the  work  directly 
and  withoat  the  Mtenrention  of  Presbyterial  Gomraittees.  Among,  the  mianonaries, 
fiome  favored  the  abolition  of  the  Board  as  an  nnnecessary  piece  of  machinery  bat. 
with  a  continuance  of  the  cooperation  in  Presbyterial  Committees.  The  plan  ad- 
vocated by  the  Japanese  was  object  3d  to  as  characterized  by  an  undue  oentralisation 
of  power.  This  fundamental  diflerencc  regarding  policy  led  at  last  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  plan  just  descrilied,  and  to  the  adoption  of  the  one  now  in  operation. 

The  fourth  and  present  period,  begiiming  in  1894,  may  be  described  as  that  of 
iinancial  independence  and  synodical  control.  A  Board,  consisting  of  twenty  mem- 
bers, is  elected  by  the  Synod ;  care  being  taken  that  all  of  the  Presbyteries  shall  be 
represented.  This  Board  has  the  general  care  of  the  work ;  but  its  direct  manage- 
ment is  entrusted  to  an  Executive  Committee,  whose  members  reside  in  Tokyo  or 
its  vicinity.  A  part  of  the  income  of  the  Boaid  is  derived  from  the  personal  gifts 
of  individual  missionaries;  but  only  a  small  part.  The  funds  come  almost  wholly 
from  the  Church ;  and  for  the  greater  part  from  congregations  and  preaching  places 
not  receiving  financial  aid  from  the  missions.  Thus  it  is  not  a  case  of  robbing  Peter 
and  paying  Paul.  Durmg  the  first  year  (1894-95)  the  income  was  yen  562.  Since 
that  time  it  has  steadily  increased.  It  is  still  a  day  of  small  things,  but  not  a  day 
to  be  despised.  There  may  yet  be  given  to  this  Board  a  place  in  the  evangelization 
of  the  nation  that  does  not  yet  appear. 

The  policy  of  the  lioard  thus  far,  though  not  exclusively  so,  has  been  to  select 
.^congregations  and  to  endeavor  to  bring  them  to  self-support,  rather  than  to  open  new 
work.  To  do  this— to  bring  a  congregation  of  believers  to  real  and  unqualified  self- 
support,  to  the  poiut  where  it  pays  a  pastor  a  living  salary,  maintains  a  building 
suited  to  its  needs,  and  carries  on  an  active  work— is  no  easy  task.  How  difficult  a 
task  those  alone  know  who  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  it.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Board,  the  timely  and  judicious  use  of  money  is  a  great  aid  in  securing  the  end 
in  view.  Such  aid  encourages  the  lellevers  and  helps  them  to  the  point  where  they 
.are  willing  and  able  both  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  to  assist  others ;  and  above 
all,  it  makes  it  possible  to  secure  the  instrument  that  is  most  effective  in  bringing 
.  about  the  result  aimed  at,  viz.  an  efficient  evangelist  or  pastor. 

The  experience  of  the  Board  has  been  such  as  to  encourage  it,  and  increasingly 
lo  commend  it  to  others.  Becently  the  West  Japan  Mission  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  8.  A.  has  proposed  to  the  Board  to  take  under  its  care  five  or  six 
-congregations  which  the  mission  has  been  aiding ;  and  agreeing  for  five  years  to  pay 
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into  the  treflsurr  of  the  Board,  to  be  used  at  its  discretHm,  the  amount  hithato 
given  to  the  congregations  br  the  minion ;  with  the  undentaading  aho  that  is 
case  any  of  the  congpregations  become  self-supporting  the  grant  to  the  Board  thdl 
not  be  diminished  daring  the  five  years,  and  that  if  any  of  the  congregiitions  br 
dropped  by  the  Board  the  amonnt  hitherto  given  to  them  by  the  miasioa  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  grant  This  of  course  is  in  a  sense  financial  oeopeimtioa ;  but 
in  principle  it  is  quite  different  from  the  former  financial  ooopermtioa  and  joiat 
control. 

From  this  it  will  appear  that  there  are  some  who  regard  the  Board  as  more  soc^ 
cessful  in  the  endeavor  after  8elf-8ap[x>rt  than  the  mLciions.  Those  who  hold  this 
view,  both  missionaries  and  Japanese,  give  the  following  as  their  reasons  in  ezpboa- 
tion : — (1)  The  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Japanese,  with  regard  to  both  the 
places  and  the  Japanese  minintry,  makes  them  better  able  to  select  the  right  maa  Cor 
the  right  place.  (2)  They  can  api>roach  the  members  of  the  congregations  and  inflnenoe 
them  to  give  as  a  foreigner  can  not  do.  (3)  The  fact  tliat  the  bulk  of  the  money  st 
the  disposal  of  the  Board  comes  from  the  Japanese  Church  enables  the  Board  to  fariag^ 
a  peculiar  pressure  upon  the  congregatious  that  it  aids. 

Before  turning  from  this  point  it  may  be  worth  while  to  answer  the  qnestioo 
why  was  not  this  plan  adopted  at  the  outset  ?  Reference  to  what  has  already  been 
said  will  show  that  in  its  governing  principle  it  does  not  difiSsr  from  the  fint  pha 
attempted.  The  plan  however  at  that  stage  in  the  history  of  the  Chnrch  failed.  la 
fact,  as  the  result  of  that  failure,  it  was  only  after  many  conferences  and  when  tht 
subject  had  been  carefully  considered  at  successive  meetingi*  of  the  Synod,  that  tbr 
Church  was  persuaded  to  take  the  financial  risk  involved  in  the  plan  of 
cooperation  and  joint  control.  It  was  largely  the  result  of  experience  gained  ia  < 
iiection  with  the  plan  of  cooperation  that  emboldened  the  Synod  to  take  once  i 
the  position  of  financial  independence  The  present  plan  is  thus  historicallT  aa 
evolution  not  a  creation. 

The  Synod  now  comprises  five  Presbyteries ;  with  71  churches  (wholly  ttlf*np- 
|X)rting,  22 ;  partially  so,  49),  109  unorganiased  companies  of  believers  on  the  nils  of 
the  Presbyteries,  81  ministers,  109  lay-preachers,  245  elders,  and  10,798  mmmnnifiKi 
Paring  last  year  there  were  added  to  the  Churdi  on  confession  of  their  faith  701 
The  number  of  Sonday-echool  teachers  is  506;  of  Sunday-school  wholan,  5106^  of 
whom  1300  are  adults.  The  contriLutions  of  the  Chnrch  for  all  purposes  i 
to  yen  26,634,  an  average  of  yen  2.67  per  member. 

There  are  in  the  membership  of  tlie  Church  men  of  positiott  and  inflnenoe:  i 
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as  in  the  Church  of  C\>rintli,  some  but  not  many.  The  majority  are  poor  iii 
this  world ;  and  whatever  there  is  of  liberality  is  a  flower  that  has  grown  in  the 
field  of  jjoverty.  Not  such  poverty  as  is  found  in  some  countries ;  bat  poverty  as 
compared  with  the  wealth  in  the  Churches  of  England,  Scotland  and  America.  If 
tliere  are  some  wlio  have  departed,  having  loved  this  present  world,  there  are  those 
also  who  are  faithful :  Pastors  who  when  the  chief  Shepherd  shall  appear  shall 
receive  the  crown  of  glory  ;  women  who  labor  in  the  gospel  and  whose  names  are  in 
the  Book  of  Life;  households  like  the  household  of  Stephanas.  And  so,  if  times 
come  when  one  must  say.  In  this  I  praise  you  not ;  the  other  words  of  the  Apostle 
addressed  to  the  same  Church  may  also  be  repeated,  I  thank  my  God  always  concern- 
ing you,  for  the  grace  of  Crod  which  was  given  you  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  Council  of  Missions  hns  menit)ers  residing  in  in  36  places  scattered  over  a 
large  part  of  the  empire;  and  around  these  36  stations  there  are  160  outstatious  in 
which  work  is  done.  It  is  however  the  purpose  of  the  Council — ^a  purpose  which  it 
is  pressing  upon  the  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions  which  it  represents— to  occupy  a 
number  of  additional  places  of  importance,  in  most  of  which  there  are  no  missionaries 
of  any  Chureh  residing. 

In  connection  with  the  direct  evangelistic  work  carried  on  by  the  missions  of' 
the  Council,  there  are  34  Japauesc  ministers,  113  lay-preachers  and  others,  and 
upwards  of  60  Bible  women,  who  receive  salaries  from  some  one  of  the  missions.  Tlie 
amount  of  funds  exi)ended  during  the  last  year  for  direct  evangelistic  work  (apart 
from  the  salaries  of  the  missionaries)  for  salaries,  rents,  travelling,  et  cetera,  was  some- 
what more  than  yen  37,873.  The  methods  pursued  since  the  last  General  Conference 
have  varied  so  far  as  was  made  necessary  by  the  changing  times  and  cireumstances ; 
but  they  have  not  differed  essentially  from  those  pursued  by  other  missions  in  Japan, 
and  need  not  be  described.  In  passing  however  it  may  be  worth  while  to  say  that 
the  ezperienoft  of  the  Council  teaches  two  lessons :  Firet,  that  methods  which,  in 
some  places,  at  certain  times,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  have  been  crowned 
with  signal  success  ;  in  other  places,  at  other  times,  and  under  other  circumstances, 
may  meet  with  as  signal  failure.  Secondly,  that  there  is  no  short  and  speedy  path  to 
the  evangeliaation  of  a  nation.  The  Father  hath  set  the  times  and  seasons  within 
his  own  authority. 
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From  the  beginning  the  Council  has  always  stood  for  Christian  edocatioo.  To 
take  any  other  position  it  believes  is  to  forget  history  and  to  become  tlie  partlmi  of  s 
one  sided  policy  of  missions.  In  Japan  there  are  special  difiicnlties  connected  vith 
<*hristian  education,  which  need  not  lierc  be  mentioned  ;  but  there  are  al«>  specal 
reasons  for  maintaining  it.  To  say  nothing  more,  the  system  of  edocation  supported 
by  the  government  is  not  only  non-Christian ;  U>  a  considerable  degree  it  is  in  i^ 
anti-Christian.  Therefore  without  Christian  schools,  the  children  of  the  Qmrch,  not 
to  mention  others,  are  left  to  the  training  of  teachers  out  of  sympathy  with  diriiti- 
anity,  and  in  many  casos  ready  to  undermine  all  belief  in  it.  The  statement  fav 
been  made  that  *^  in  a  country  where  the  country  does  so  much  for  the  secohr 
-education  of  its  people,  no  mission  is  justified  in  expending  mLision  moner  opoo 
such  education."  That  is  one  of  those  aphorisms  that  are  not  so  axiomatic  as  they 
seem.  No  one  would  contend  that  the  Cliurches  in  England  and  America  should  do 
the  work  of  the  Japanese  government ;  and  to  put  the  matter  in  that  way  is  simplj 
to  set  up  a  man  of  straw.  It  in,  among  other  reasons,  precisely  because  the  govemoKnt 
is  doing  so  much  for  the  secular— i.  e.  the  godless— education  of  its  children  aod 
youth,  that  Christian  education  is  imperatively  called  for. 

In  the  mind  of  the  Council  what  is  meant  by  Christian  education  it  this: 
That  the  pupils  in  the  schools  shall  receive  as  good  a  general  education  as  it  is  in  tiw 
power  of  the  missions  to  give ;  that  this  general  education  shall  be  accompanied  by 
careful  instruction  in  the  truths  of  Christianity  ;  and  that  no  jiains  shall  be  jqiared  br 
personal  intercourse  and  endeavor  to  establish  the  pupils  in  Christian  cliararter.  To 
tliis  it  should  be  added,  cKperially  in  view  of  the  Instruction  iieued  by  the 
Minister  of  education  in  1890,  that  the  Council  is  not  content  to  carry  on  pnivlj 
secular  schools  simply  supplemented  by  ^lersonal  individual  eflbrts,  or  fay  tome 
arrangement  separate  from  the  schools  as  schools,  for  bringing  the  pupils  under  tl« 
iiiHiience  of  Christianity.  It  holds  firmly  to  the  principle  that  its  schools  m  sncb 
sliall  be  Christian ;  that  they  8liall  be  institutions  in  which  as  institutions  Christianitj 
bUiiU  be  taught  and  Christ  worshipped.  It  is  ready  to  offer  to  the  children  and  yooth 
of  Ja[)an  the  wholesome  meat  of  secular  knowledge;  but  there  must  be  grace  before 
-eating.    If  it  can  not  have  schools  on  these  terms  it  will  not  have  tliem  at  all. 

According  to  recent  statistics,  there  are  connected  with  the  missions  of  the 
I'ouncil  3  boarding-schools  for  boys,  with  322  pupils ;  11  boarding-schools  forfirU, 
with  721  pupils;  and  13  day-schools  for  boys  and  gu-ls,  with  1159  pupils.  Thee 
schools  ai-e  of  various  grades,  and  each  has  its  own  history  and  work  ;  but  to  set  fort* 
the  facts  concerning  tliein  netvssary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  their  chandfr, 
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influence  and  promise,  would  require  a  paper  by  itself.*  It  may  however  be  said  in 
paa»ing  that  there  is  a  marked  tendency  <aiuong  some  the  Higher  Schools  to  become 
more  and  more  scliools  with  a  Christian  constituancy.  In  the  Meiji  Gakuin  for 
example  about  forty  per  cent  of  tlie  pupils  come  from  Oiristian  families^  or  families 
whose  relatives  are  Christians. 

In  the  Higher  Schools  for  girls  special  pains  are  taken  to  give  the  pupils  such  a 
training  as  will  fit  them  to  become  Cliristian  teachers  or  Bible  women ;  and  the 
fruits  of  those  hibors  are  manifest.  But  there  is  a  class  of  women  in  early  middle  life, 
who  are  free  from  family  cares,  and  who  through  their  experience  of  the  world  have 
peculiar  qualifications  for  the  work  of  a  Bible  woman.  (\>nnected  with  tlie  (^uncil 
tlicre  are  three  institutions  whose  definite  aim  is  to  take  such  women,  and  by  special 
training  prepare  them  for  their  work.  In  two  of  these  scliools  there  are  23  students ; 
the  statistics  of  the  third  are  not  at  hand.  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  it,  the 
work  of  these  Training  Schools  needs  no  commendation. 

Finally  there  arc  the  Theological  Schools,  of  which  there  are  three:  The 
Theological  Departments  of  the  Meiji  Gakuin,  the  Tohoku  (iakuin,  and  Steele 
College.  For  the  present  however  the  last  named  is  discontinued.  The  number  of 
students,  according  to  the  statistics  thus  far  followed,  is  IS ;  a  number  small  in 
comparison  with  what  it  was  some  years  ago.  In  this  respect  the  experience  of  the 
Council  is  the  one  common  to  all  missions  in  Japan.  Various  causes  have  conspired 
to  produce  this  result ;  The  number  of  additions  to  the  Church,  especially  of  young 
men,  is  not  what  it  once  was.  The  enthusiasm  when  the  general  cry  was,  Christ  for 
Japan  and  Japan  for  Christ,  is  no  longer  present.  The  difficulties  and  trials  U  the 
IMistor  and  the  evangelist  are  more  evident.  Then  on  the  other  hand  there  are  the 
increasing  number  of  oix^nings  for  young  men,'and  the  new  love  of  wealth  inspired 
by  a  nearer  and  clearer  view  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them. 
The  present  situation  is  cause  for  thought  but  not  for  despair.  The  demand  for 
trained  workers  is  steadily  increasing ;  and  the  demand  will  tend  to  create  a  supply. 
Add  to  this  that  we  are  bidden  to  pray  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  send  forth 
laborers  into  his  harvest.  The  entire  number  of  graduates  of  the  three  Theological 
Schools  iB  213.t 

•  Conwderablc  though  by  no  means  tfull  information  regoaxding  the  sohook  m§j  be  found  in 
the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Ck)nncU.  Thoee  desiring  a  more  on  len  complete  aooount  of  the  admir- 
able work  done  in  the  High  Schools  for  girls  will  find  It  in  a  sketch  entitled,  Jothi  Gakuin  :  lU 
fbonding,  Location,  Ideals,  Work  and  Needs  (Tokyo  :  1900). 

t  Of  the  143  graduates  of  the  Theological  Department  of  the  Meiji  Gakuin,   78  are  now  in  the 
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Apart  from  the  nalaries  of  the  miflBionaries,  the  amoants  ezpeniied  ftnaumUj  bj 
the  Cbancll  for  edumtional  and  evangel  intic  wark  are  almost  equal,  to.  jieii  7RJSTX 
and  yea  S9,179.  But  taking  into  con9ideratk>n  the  salaries  of  the  mifldooaria, 
which  in  all  miBsionary  work  is  a  very  important  item,  the  amount  expended  fcr 
direct  evangelistic  work  is  much  greater  than  tliat  for  educational.  There  aie  onlj 
II  men  and  32  ladies  engaged  in  educational  work.  In  addition  to  which  it  tboald 
be  said  that  the  educational  work  inelucles  that  which  is  done  in  the  Timining  and 
Theological  Schools;  that  all  the  education  giren  is  Christian  education  ;  and  thai 
many  of  those  engaged  in  teaching  give  time  lUso  to  direct  evangelistic  work.* 

In  1897  the  Council  began  tlie  preparation  of  Lesson  Helps  for  use  in  fkradar- 
Hchools ;  a  work  in  which  the  Methodist  Church  also  was  engaged.t     Before  loof  both 

(service  of  the  Cbuxcb  of  Christ  in  Jopao,  and  It  lu  that  of  other  cTaDvelical  Churehea.  Eight  U  «< 
irhom  are  indnded  in  the  78)  are  teachers  in  Christian  aoboolt.  Eleven  are  teachera  in  | 
or  other  schools.  Eleven  have  died  ;  16  are  in  other  callings ;  of  12,  the  MeijI  Oalnin  I 
ledge.  Of  the  38  graduates  of  the  Theological  Department  of  the  Tdhokn  Gakoin,  SO  ftre  ] 
evangel iats  ;  3  though  supporting  themselves  hf  other  work,  ps«ach  itatedljr ;  8  an  tfuhiis  teflbs 
Tohoku  Gakuin  ;  3  arc  studying  in  Americn  with  a  view  to  doing  Chriatian  work  on  their  man : 
3  are  teaching  English  in  goreinment  schoolaj  1  has  given  up  his  faith  and  1  has  died.  Of  the  C 
graduates  of  the  Theological  Department  of  Steele  College,  31  are  still  engaged  in  the  work ;  3  kaie 
died  ;  the  rest  have  retired  from  the  work  of  their  own  accord,  or  have  heen  dropped  by  the  nUsriBis, 
in  some  cases  because  of  reductions  in  the  grants  of  ftmd  made  by  the  Boaidai 

*  The  constant  liability  to  be  misled  by  mission  statistici  suggests  that  a  note  regarding  ttaa. 
may  be  called  for  :— In  tables  of  statistics  even  the  greatest  painstaking  and  the  mnltiplieatisa  af 
items  Slo  not  secure  entire  accnraey.    For  their  intelligent  use  the  following  also  n&nst  be  naM- 
bered  :— a.  In  many  coses  it  is  not  possible  to  tUutify  with  precisian.    For  exampla :      Two  iaiti- 
tutions,  grouped  together  as  schools,  may  differ  widely  in  their  work  and  requirementa.     I.  !■ 
different  tables,  especially  in  tables  prepared  in  different  mission  fields,  the  same  term  may  beoMd 
to  describe  things  that  are  essentially  different.    For  example :     In  one  table,  the  term  i 
porting  chureh  may  be  used  in  tlic  same  sense  as  at  home  ;  in  another  table,  a  gnmp  of  { 
may  be  rated  as  a  self-supporting  church,  provided  it  receives  no  financial  aid  txam.  tba  i 
though  it  has  no  pastor  and  dispenses  with  other  aids    to  Christian  life  that  eail  tat  < 
giving,     c.  Tables  of  statistics  deal  only  with  numbtrs  ;  they  do  not  exhibit  ^iiaWjr,  which  li  rf 
equal  if  not  of  greater  importance,    d.  Plausible  but  misleading  inferenoes  are  eaally  drawn  turn 
such  tables  by  one  who  has  not  a  full  knowledge  and  clear  underatanding  of  oihcr  UtiM  m^ 
particularly  of  rtatonM  which  oan  not  be  tabulated.      Of  aapecial  impoxtanee  is  it  tl»t  tt* 
points  be  remembered  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  misaien  work  and  the  «iti^ 
lishment   of  correct  general  principles  for  its  conduct. 

t  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  subject  now  referrtd  to.  see  the  Annual  Reports  o#  the  GMsd 

1W7-lflOO. 
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bodies  were  conyinced  that  they  might  wkielj  aaite  and  issue  a  series  of  Helps  in 
iXMnmcHi.  A  jointKXMumittee  was  therefore  appointed,  and  the  arrangement  was 
found  to  be  so  satisfactory  that  the  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Church  proposed  that 
it  be  extended  so  as  to  include  others  also.  The  following  resolutions  were  accord- 
ingly adopted  by  the  Gouncil : — 

*'  I.  That  the  Gouncil  seconds  the  action  of  the  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  favoring  a  wider  cooperation  among  the  evangelical  bodies  of  Japan  in 
the  publication  of  8imday -school  literature. 

2.  That  it  therefore  cordially  approves  of  extending  an  earnest  invitation  to  the 
Missions  of  the  American  Board  and  the  American  Baptist  Union  to  join  with  it 
and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  this  work.^ 

This  invitation  was  sliortly  afterwards  (in  1899)  accepted  by  the  Missions  of  the 
American  Board  and  the  American  Baptist  Union,  as  cordially  as  it  was  given  ;  and 
since  that  time,  a  Sunday-school  ^lonthly,  Quarterly,  and  Beginners  Leaflet,  have 
been  issued  by  a  joint-committee  representing  the  four  cooperating  bodies.  TIr' 
purpose  of  the  four  bodies  in  preparing  such  literature  is  expressed  in  the  following 
article  of  the  plan  agreed  upon: —  *^It  is  intended  that  these  publications  shall  ha 
available  for  all  the  Evangelical  Churches  in  Japan ;  and  they  shall  be  prt^pantl  in 
accordance  with  that  purpose."  Such  cooperation  lessens  the  expenditure  of  mission 
funds ;  tends  to  the  production  of  a  better  Sunday-school  literatiure ;  induces  a  higher 
Older  of  teaching  throughout  all  the  Churc*hes ;  and,  what  is  of  a  value  that  can  not  }ye 
reckoned  in  silver  or  gold,  at  once  proves  and  cherishes  a  common  fellowship  in  Christ. 

Since  the  meeting  of  the  General  Conference  in  1883,  the  Council  of  Missions 
Cooperating  with  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan;  in  common  with  others,  has  passeii 
through  scenes  never  to  bo  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  them.  After  the  first 
vears  of  patient  waiting  there  came  a  time  when  invitations  to  preach  Christianity  in 
towns  and  villages  were  so  (rommon  that  they  ceased  to  cause  surprise.  It  was  an 
easy  thing  to  gather  an  audience  of  five  hundred  or  more  men  and  women  to  hear 
the  gospel ;  a  little  preparation  with  public  notice  would  fill  a  hall  or  theatre  with  ;i 
congregation  that  for  four  or  five  hours  would  listen  to  one  speaker  after  another. 
Christianity  seemed  to  have  the  power  of  self  propagation.  In  every  three  years 
the  membership  of  the  Church  doubled ;  and  churches  were  paying  their  pastors 
such  salaries  that  self-support  seemed  a  thing  of  the  near  future.  Then  came  the 
sudden  change  so  well  rcmeml)ered.  It  was  liard  for  the  older  missionaries  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  new  situation  with  all  its  accompanying  trials  and 
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Apart  from  the  salaries  of  the  miauonarier  ilMx>-si 

the  Council  for  eiliu-atioiinl  and  evaiigeliHtic  indlWw^ 

anil  ytn  39,179.      But  taking  into  <"onsic'  ,.mrN"ivt» 

which  in  all  miwionary  work  is  a  ver  a  here  lU'm^  *»of4- 

direct  eyangcliHtic  work  i»  much  great*  '^  Mfim^  llw  xvM  i-*i'n 

11  nun  and  32  ladieft  engaged  in  eflu^  *»**  «>i"tlim.->  aakc\.  Xft 

lie  said  that  the  educational  work  ^^ii  wnmg  mcihu-ls.'   lV.tt 

Tljcological  Schools ;  that  all  t)  -»»  ^^  the  pro^u^  and  O^Wfc 

many  of  those  engaged  in  teach' 

In  1897  the  Council  be  *pa"  ^  -in   many  ways  \T..niUrivl\v 

schiKjls  :  a  woric  in  which  it  restameiU.     Tiie  Church  iu  .Tiiva.i  Ua-. 

alhusiam,  reiX3rdcd  in  ihc  tirsi  iliaiiit-r^  oi 
.vrMceolU^eChuichorChri.  believers  scattered  abroad   preaching'  xl.  . 

^horn  are  indoded  In  the  7^  ,       ,    ^     .,       ... 

.vmg   heed  to  the  thinjgrH  tlint  weiv  *ip..kn  :  i* 

or  other  ScbOOlS.      VAamtmn  • 


lislgo.  Of  the  38  gndr  '  ^^  -^"^*'^*^^  ^"^  Philippi  and  Lorimli.  Kut  iLoi 
tviingoli8t«;atfaoi«fa  .  ofthc  Church  in  the  Xew  l\"staiUL-ut.  Tlu-  clnv.;:: 
Tohoku  Oakuin  ;  S  ^  Lonl  ad<lcd  daily  to  the  Chui-cli  to  the  ci»riiliii  u  o: 
3«i©t«diliigEiir  ^^fimlb  letters  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  in  the  ei.i>ih- 1..  ih. 
graduatMof  / _^^  ^^  ^^^  Churches  iu  Aaia.  This  is  in  jiiuuv  n^si.L*.  i-  ih 
difdMbescrt    .*•  ,  *         * 

Lia  Japan  toilav. 
Insomeoaae    „<* 

^  ',^  to  be  avoided    is   the   thing  that    followed.     Liiiic  ti'i 

may  be  r      "  ;^8ta"ding  alone  envelope<l  in  a  thick  cloud  of  iie.ilhouLjui.  :i 

itcni^    ""^  |»ragn^  tliat  fur  two  gcuenitions  it  is  hai-dly  iK»»-.iI)Ie  tu  ira.i. 

beiea     -*  ^^reh.    At  tliat  time  in  the  Jiistory  of  the  world.  >s'j  far  as  any  liui 

*'>^*     '\^nicd,  there  was  no  help  f.>r  it;  but  it  is  preii-.ly  in  ihLs  n^^jK 

^^  of  the  Church  in  Japan  is  iu  bright  ictjutra^it  with    tli-it  of  tht  CI 

r^lhc  first  and  in  the  bc;;finning  of  the  second  century.     The  I  luin: 

^nat  standalone;  there  is  a   Cliun;h  throughout    the  world   that  \\ 

^Soviuur.     That  Church  has  already  brought  Christ laiiiiy  to  Japan, 

^  help  the  Church  in  Japan,  to  advance  it ;  greatly  help  it  to  do  m 

g^  will  otherwise  be  done  only  with  wearisctme  slowness.     This  is  the 

^  signs  of  the  times  in  the  judgment  of  the  Council.       For  thi**  roas.v,i 

Ujrreinforconicntsof  men  and  foran  increase  iu  funds;   tlmt   by  all  rii:li 

gieans  in  its  pnwer  it  may  help  the  Church  of  Christ  iu  Ja|i.'in  tiiny.ijL' 

gtage  iu  its  history. 

is  also  the  tlu^u^jht  In  the  mind  of  many  of  the  leading  men  in 
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and  elders  residing  in  Tokyo  and  the 

•  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  tlie 

iraw  its  mission  from  Japan,  ad- 

ilowing  is  an  extract : — "  There  is  an 

■iissionary   in  Japan  is  ended  or  nearly 

IS  not  the  case.     There  was  a  time  when  it 

.V  years  become  a  Christian  nation.    Those  hope^i 

■c  tliat  the  Church  of  Christ  must  undertake  the 

.lie  successful    pcrforniaiicc  of  that  work  it  needs  and 

Jhurches  of  Christ  in  other  lands." 
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disappuintmeata ;  and  young  men  who  had  heard  the  tale  of  wonderful  saceeas,  lod 
liad  come  to  Japan  to  have  a  part  in  a  great  Christian  moTement,  found  themaelfe* 
standing  in  the  market  place  with  no  one  to  call  them.  During  the  Tears  of  progmi 
the  question  w&s  sometimes  asked  regarding  mission  fields  where  things  soemed  t» 
be  at  a  stand -still,  Can  it  be  that  the  missionaries  are  not  using  the  right  methods? 
and  when  the  years  of  the  reaction  came  the  question  was  sometimes  asked.  Are  not 
the  troubles  now  present  the  consequence  of  our  own  wrong  methods  ?  One  expla- 
nation was  superficial  as  the  other.  God  was  in  the  projp^ss  and  Grod  was  in  the 
reaction. 

The  history  of  the  Church  in  Japan  is  in  many  ways  wonderfully  like  the 
history  of  the  Church  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Church  in  Japan  has  seen  the 
new  joy,  the  new  hope,  the  new  enthusiam,  recorded  in  the  first  chapters  of  the  An-* 
of  the  Apostles.  It  has  seen  believers  scattered  abroad  preaching  the  woiti.  tntl 
many  with  one  acconl  giving  heed  to  the  things  that  were  spoken ;  it  has  aei-n 
churches  established,  as  at  Antioch,  and  Philippi  and  Corinth.  But  there  came  i 
cliange  in  the  hisstory  of  the  Church  in  the  New  Testament.  The  change  from  the 
condition  when  the  Lord  added  daily  to  the  Church  to  the  condition  of  whii^  vc 
see  the  shadow  in  Paul's  lettei-s  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Ilebivv^ 
and  in  the  messages  to  the  Churches  in  Asia.  This  is  in  many  respects  the  conditino 
of  the  Church  in  Japan  today. 

The  thing  to  be  avoided  is  the  thing  that  followed.  Little  companies  of 
believers  left  standing  alone  enveloped  in  a  thick  cloud  of  iieathenism,  and  making 
such  slow  progrerjs  tliat  for  two  generations  it  is  hardly  possible  to  trace  the  cuune 
of  the  Church.  At  that  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  so  far  as  any  human  ageoc/ 
was  concerned,  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  but  it  is  precisely  in  tlib  respect  that  iJie 
position  of  the  Church  in  Japan  is  in  bright  <x)ntrast  with  that  of  tht  Church  at  ibe 
end  of  the  fint  and  in  the  l^ginning  of  the  second  century.  The  Church  in  Japoui 
does  not  stand  alone ;  there  is  a  Church  throughout  the  world  that  worships  the 
same  Saviour.  That  Church  lias  already  brought  Christianity  to  Japan,  and  it  cu 
still  help  the  Church  in  Japan,  to  advance  it ;  greatly  help  it  to  do  more  rapidlr 
what  will  otherwise  be  done  only  with  wearisome  slowness.  Tills  is  the  meaning  J 
the  signs  of  the  times  in  the  judgment  of  the  Council.  For  this  reason  it  i^  askio^ 
for  reinforcements  of  men  and  for  an  increase  in  funds;  that  by  all  right  and  wirf 
means  in  its  power  it  may  help  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  through  the  mil 
stage  in  its  history. 

This  Is  also  the  thought  in  the  mind  of  many  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Chunh. 
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Only  recently  a  number  of  the  ministers  and  elders  residing  in  Tokyo  and  the 
vicinity,  on  learning  tliat  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland  to  withdraw  its  mission  from  Japan,  ad> 
dressed  to  the  Board  a  letter  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — "  There  is  an 
impression  abroad  that  the  work  of  the  missionary  in  Japan  is  ended  or  nearly 
ended ;  but  we  assure  you  that  such  is  not  the  case.  There  was  a  time  when  it 
seemed  that  Japan  might  within  a  few  years  become  a  Christian  nation.  Those  hopea 
have  faded  away.  It  is  manifest  that  the  Church  of  Christ  must  undertake  the 
toils  of  a  long  siege ;  and  for  the  successful  performance  of  that  work  it  needs  and 
must  have  the  help  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  other  lands.^ 


TTT    THE  BAPTIST  GEOUP. 
Bet.  John  L.  Deariko,  D.D. 

Note,— In  the  following  ikctch  the  pnrpoae  hai  not  been  to  sindi  to  give  tbe  history  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  native  church  as,  following  the«XAmp](e  of  Dr.  Vccbeck  in  tbtfi^ 
Tlons  period,  to  xecotd  the  changes  and  advance  In  the  misrionary  organization  and  work  aeeon- 
pliabed. 

The  history  of  this  mission  from  1883  to  1900  divides  natural!  j  into  two  puts 
witli  1889  as  the  dividing  line.  Up  to  that  time  the  mission  received  comparativelj 
few  reenforcements.  The  workers  on  the  field  did  their  best  to  extend  the  wotk  with 
the  limited  resources  provided,  bat  the  Hume  Board  was  expending  its  strength  oa 
other  fields  and  the  workers  in  Japan  were  little  heeded  till  1889.  IXiring  this  fim 
period  of  six  years  but  18  new  workers  were  sent  out.  A  review  of  the  field  begin- 
ning with  the  north  would  show  the  following  changes  during  this  time : — Rev.  and 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Carpenter  came  to  Nemuro,  Hokkaido,  in  188(5  to  establish  an  independent 
Mission  for  work  among  the  Ainus.  Mr.  Carpenter's  early  death  on  Fc^  2nd  1S87 
left  Mrs.  Carpenter  alone,  but  she  was  soon  joined  by  Rev.  L  D.  Carpenter  and  wife 
and  Mi»3  L.  Ayers.  The  former  were  compelled  by  business  affiiirs  to  return  to 
America  in  less  than  a  year,  and  failing  health  caused  Miss  Ayres  to  return  in  li^. 
Mrs.  Carpenter  having  seen  the  conditions  of  the  field  changed  the  purpose  of  tbe 
mission  to  work  for  tlie  Japanese,  and  a  church  was  oiganizcd  of  nine  members  la 
1888. 

In  the  nortliern  part  of  the  main  island  Mr.  Poate  continued  to  make  long  and 
frequent  tours,  visiting  Scndai,  Morioka,  Hachinohei,  Sakata,  Honjo  and  other  (viinis 
in  the  north  and  northwest  on  evangelistic  tours,  but  making  his  head-quartois  at 
Yokohama,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  living  in  the  interior.  Mr.  aud  Mis. 
Jones  were  located  at  Sendai  in  1884  however,  and  in  1887  Mr.  Poate  moved  to  Mori- 
oka  wliere  by  teaching  in  the  Government  school  he  was  enabled  to  secure  pasEports 
for  residence.  In  1886  Akita  and  some  other'out-stations  on  the  west  coast  were  given 
over  to  the  Disciples  Mission,  they  having  Missionaries  located  in  ^Vkita,  and  tbe 
Baptist  work  was  confined  to  tlie  territory  extending  from  Sendai  north.  In  1SS& 
Miss  H.  M.  Browne  came  to  Sendai  to  work  among  women  and  children  and  in  tb^ 
same  year  Miss  N.  K.  Fife  was  locate(i  in  the  same  place.  In  June  1SS8  the  comioi 
of  Mr.  and  ^frs.  li.  L.  Halsey  for  temporary  residence  left  the  station  well-manneiL 
A  school  was  organized  with  Mr.  Halsey  as  principal  which  was  the  means  of  secur 
ing  residence  jmssports  and  also  presented  opportunities  for  religious  efifi>rt  hot  tbe 
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irorkers  especially  depended  npon  the  ordinary  methods  of  evangelization,  viz., 
preaching  and  personal  work. 

The  next  station  going  soath  wan  Tokyo,  and  here  Miss  Kidder  who  had 
been  working  alone  was  encouraged  ip  1883  by  the  coming  of  Mis  Whitman,  who 
has  eontinned  to  the  present  time  with  her  in  the  Sarah  Cartis  home  the  baildingB 
of  which  had  but  a  little  before  been  erected  at  8uruga  Dai.  Mr.  and  Mis.  Fisher 
continued  alone  till  the  arrival  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Harrington  and  wife  in  1887  very 
soon  after  which  Mr.  Fisher  was  obliged  to  return  home  for  rest  on  account 
of  health.  Not  only  had  Mr.  Fisher  endeavored  to  keep  up  the  evangelistic  work  in 
the  city,  but  occasional  tours  in  the  north  resulted  in  the  organization  of  a  church  iu 
Taira  in  1886,  and  in  Mito  in  1887. 

In  June  1887  at  the  refjnest  of  the  authorities,  Mr.  Fisher  temporarily  located  in 
Mito  as  teacher  of  English  in  the  High  school  pending  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Clement  in 
the  autumn.  The  resi<lence  of  Mr.  Clement  and  family  while  not  connected  with 
the  Mission  was  a  great  blessing  to  the  church  there  as  well  as  of  untold  help  to  re> 
ligious  work  in  that  province.  He  continued  there  till  his  return  to  America  in 
1891. 

Mr.  Fisher  also  gave  time  to  teaching  in  the  Seminary  in  Yokohama  during  this 
period.  Miss  Gagett  came  to  Tokyo  in  1887  to  aid  in  the  Suruga  Dai  school  which 
had  grown  to  large  proportions  and  also  for  evangelistic  work  among  women.  Miss 
E.  R.  Church  also  came  temporarily  to  tlie  school  during  the  absence  in  -imcrica  of 
Mi«»!J  Kidder  in  June  1880.  On  the  return  of  the  other  teachers  a  few  months  later 
she  was  removed  to  Yokoliama. 

Changes  during  this  period  in  Yokohama  were  important.  A  great  loss  was 
suffered  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Nathan  Brown  in  1886.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death  he 
had  pushed  the  work  of  publication  and  circulation  of  Scriptures  and  tracts  which 
were  for  the  most  part  publislicd  in  the  Mission  press  located  at  Bluff  67.  By  means 
of  Colporters  and  Bible  readers  over  131,500  copies  were  circulated  in  1885  alone,  a 
large  part  of  which  were  sold.  Dr.  Brown  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  ascendency  of 
Kana  and  Romaji  and  insisted  on  prin^ng  much  of  his  work  in  kana  only  and  he 
also  made  large  use  of  Romaji,  and  strangely  enough  the  sales  of  the  latter  were  rt*- 
HLirkably  large.  The  Mission  press  was  given  up  in  1887,  however  as  it  was  found 
that  work  could  be  done  with  greater  economy  through  the  native  printing  offices. 

In  1884  the  preachers*  classes  which  had  been  carried  on  since  1879  by  Mr. 
Bennett  wei«  organised  into  a  Theological  Seminary,  and  the  first  term  opened  Oct. 
6th.  with  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Poate  and  Mr.  Fisher  as  teachers.  The  school  opened 
with  five  students  and  with  a  school  year  of  two  terms  of  four  months  each.    Buv- 
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dents  were  changed  each  term,  those  studying  one  term  working  as  evangelists  tiie 
next,  while  those  on  the  field  took  their  places  in  the  school.     The  work  done  w« 
somewhat  irregular  however,  and  the  burden  fell  rather  heavily   on  Mr.  Bennett 
until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  K.  Harrington  in  1886.    A  fixed  curriculum  wis 
adopted  in  1888  for  the  school,  but  the  irregularity  of  teaching  combined  with  tht 
irregularity  of  attendencc  made  it  difficult  to  follow  it  closely  and  osoally  the  students 
were  combined   into  one  class.    From  the  organization  of  the  school  to  1892,  Mr. 
Bennett  was  the  only  teacher  continuously  serving  the  school.    Mr.  Fisher  taoght  3} 
years,  Mr.  Poate  1  year,  Mr.  F.  G.  Harrington  2  years  and  Mr.  C.  K.  HarringUn 
5J  years.    But  Mr.  Bennett  gave  not  more  than  half  of  hLs  time  to  the  school  during 
this  period  and  had  the  oversight  of  a  large  nunil>er  of  out-stations  around  Yokohami. 
In  1880  a  cluirch  was  orgjuiizfd  at  Kamimizo.     Mr.  C.  K.  Han-ington  early  bepn  to 
take  tours  in  the  summer  through  the  mountains  of  Shinshu,  and  grou^is  of  belieren 
were  gathered  who  received  strength  from  the  native  evangelist  working  among  them 
as  well  as  from  the  oversight  and  long  summer  tours  taken  during  vacations  by  Mr. 
Harrington.     Miss  Sands  with  her  Bible  women  did  good  work  in  Yokohama  and  oot- 
statiuns  among  women  and  childi-en.    The  training  of  Bible  women  was  carried  on 
and  schools  for  children  were  begun.    In  1886  was  organized  what  later  wascaUed 
the  Mary  I^.  Colby  Home.    This  was  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Nathan  Brown  till 
the  coming  of  Miss  Converse  early  in  1890.     Miss  E.  L.  Rolman  arrived  in  1885  and 
was  able  to  take  up  the  Bible  woman's  work  a  little  later  on  the  return  of  Mia  Saods 
to  America.    In   1888  Miss  L.  M.  Eaton  arrived  but  remained  but  a  short  time: 
The  Yokohama  chapel  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  was  rebuilt  and  dedicated 
Feb.  11th,  1887.    On  the  same  I/)t  75  were  the  Seminary  occupying  a  dwelling  hoas.* 
too  delapidated  for  residence,  and  the  Day  school.      The  girls  occupied  the  fornier 
Printing  office  on  Lot  67.    For  all  these  schools  new  quarters  were  needed  it  tiie 
close  of  this  period. 

In  West  Japan  there  was  even  less  change.  Rev.  R.  A.  Thompaon  who 
was  sent  to  Japan  in  1881  as  agent  of  the  National  Bible  Society  of  ScotliDd, 
was  ordained  in  1888,  and  having  married  Miss  6.  M.  Kulofson  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Mission,  removed  to  Kobe.  Much  was  done  by  means  of  eTenio; 
schools  and*  city  evangelistic  work  to  reach  the  people  in  Kobe,  and  Dr.  BlwJ 
endured  great  hardship  in  extended  tours  through  the  country  opening  up  work 
in  Himeji,  Yakata,  Fukumoto  and  elsewhere.  Occasional  tours  to  the  south  ab> 
resulted  in  the  opening  of  Shimonoseki.  Here  in  1884  Rev.  G.  H.  Appknon. 
formerly  an  Americam  Episcopal  Missionary  in  China,  having  united  with  the  Baptisi 
church  in  Shanghai  and  having  been  ordained  in  Yokohama  was  located  and  contin- 
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ued  ti]l  1888.  At  the  beginning  o<*  1889  there  were  27  Miasionaries  in  the  field  with 
four  native  ordained  preachers,  a  girls'  school  at  Tokyo,  and  another  at  Yokohama, 
a  theological  Seminary  at  Yokohama  with  9  students,  one  or  two  evening  and  day 
schools  a  membership  of  about  800,  and  Missionaries  located  at  seven  different  points 
in  the  country. 

We  now  turn  to  the  second  period  from  1889  to  1900.  During  1889  and  1890 
the  Mission  received  large  accessions  f>f  new  workers.  If  we  follow  the  same 
course  as  in  the  review  of  the  prececding  period  and  begin  at  the  north  we 
shall  find  the  following  changes.  In  Nemuro  Mrs  Carpenter  was  relieved  of 
her  loneliness  by  the  coming  of  Miss  Louisa  Cummings  in  1889,  and  in 
18C0  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Parshley  arrived.  Work  was  gradually  extended. 
The  church  at  Shibetsu  was  organized  in  Nov.  1895,  and  at  Wakkannai  in  June  1897. 
frequent  tours  were  taken  to  various  part  of  the  mainland  as  well  as  neighboring 
islands.  Evangelists  were  stationed  at  several  points.  Until  Treaty  Revision  an 
evening  English  school  at  which  an  half  hour  of  Bible  study  was  always  a  part  was 
the  means  of  securing  residence  pass-ports.  From  1*895  Mr.  Parshley  came  to  Yoko- 
hama to  assist  in  the  Theological  Seminary  but  returned  to  the  Hokkaido  for  evan- 
gelistic work  during  the  five  months  vacation  of  the  summer.  The  burning  of  the 
foreign  house  and  of  the  church  in  the  fire  of  Oct.  3rd.  1895,  led  to  a  change  of  plans 
and  from  that  time  Mrs.  Carpenter  has  gone  north  in  the  early  spring  and  in  the  late 
fall  has  returned  to  central  or  southern  Japan  to  the  great  joy  of  those  in  Yokohama- 
Osaka,  Himeji,  and  elsewhere  to  whom  she  has  rendered  temporary  aid.  Miss 
Cummings  returned  to  America  for  rest  in  1895  and  on  her  return  to  Japan  was  loc^at- 
ed  at  Chofu. 

Rev.  S.  W.Hamblen  came  to  Sendai  in  1889  and  Mrs.  Hamblen  arrived  in  1890. 
Miss  L.  A.  Philips  arrived  in  January,  and  Miss  L.  Mead  in  Sept  1890.  The 
strength  of  the  Mission  was  however  but  little  changed,  for  almost  immediately  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Halsey  removed  to  the  south,  and  Miss  Browne  came  to  Yokohama  and 
Miss  Fife  went  home  for  her  furlough.  The  north  was  actual 'y  weakened  moreover 
as  Mr.  Poate  and  family  came  to  Tokyo  for  literary  work  in  1891,  and  a  year  after 
went  to  America  and  later  resigned,  and  Morioka  has  never  since  been  a  place  of 
Missionary  residence,  the  field  being  dnder  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hamblen 
from  Sendai.  A  very  appropriate  and  comfortable  church  building  was  completed 
in  Sendai  in  1890.  The  Ella  O.  Patrick  Home  was  established  in  1891  and  has  had 
a  very  interesting  history.  Very  convenient  and  appropriate  buildings  were  erected 
in  1805  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school.    Miss  A.  S.  Buzzell  reached  Sendai  in 
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1S03.  MiHs  Philips  had  removed  in  1891  to  Tokyo  and  later   in    1892   to  Oadu. 
Miss  G.  A.  Paulson  arrived  in  1899.     The  Kjoshu  choich  was  oiganized  in  1806  awl 
the  Tome  C-hurch  in  1899.    There  are  thus  five  cliurches  connected  with  tliis  fitaU4i 
l)esidci>  various  groups  of  believers.    Much  touring  has  been  done  by  the  Miasionaritaw 
:in<l  the  ladies  from  tlie  school  often  visit  the  women  in  the  churches  remote  fii;iii 
Sendai  and  with  their  Bible  women  seek  to  establish  them  in  the   faith.     The  work 
iu  Tokyo  experienced  great  change  during  this  ixuriod.     Mifls  Sanda  after  ekveu 
years  of  service  in  Yokoliama  and  vicinity  retumed  from  America  aa  Mrs.  J.  C 
Brand,  and  with  her  husband  took'np  their  residence  in  Tokyo  in  1890.     Mr.  Bran«l 
fjvm  tlie  first  gave  himself  csiK?cially  to  evangelistic  work.     As  a  rc^jult  the  Shili:i 
Baptist  church  was  organized  Feb.  22,  1891,  which  soon  grew  to  liave  the  largett 
membership  of  any  Baptist  church  in  Tokyo.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brand  made  <iccaujuai 
tours  to  Kofu  and  on  Nov.  24th,  1895  were  instrumental  in  the  organization  uf  a 
church  there.    In  1899  they  removed  to  Mi  to  to  take  up  work  which  had  long  bttrn 
waiting  for  some  one.    The  Mito  aud  Taira  field  had  been  cared  for  from  a  distancv 
since  its  opening.    The  removal  6f  the  Brands  to  Mito  secured  tliat  closer  ovcrsigb; 
aud  constant  care  which  the  im^iortanco  of  tlie  field  demanded.     In  March  1898  UK- 
building  of  the  Tokyo  First  Church  was  destroyed  by  fire.     Prof.  E.  \V.  Clement  ano 
family  returned  to  Japan  in  1895  to  take  up  the  organization  of  an  Academy  in  Tobn* 
The  school  was  opened  very  early  in  a  very  simple  way  iu  Tsukiji.     The  first  shai 
school  year  beginning  Sept.  10, 1895,  saw  18  students  registered.    Of  these,  nine  wen- 
ministerial  students,  and  thus  from  the  first  the  school  proveti  its  riglit  to  a  placv  in 
the  Mission  ecjuipmcut.     The  school  moved  into  permanent  quarters  in  Ichiga^a 
under  the  name  of  Duncan  Academy  iu  1898,  the  firet  building  for  its  :u\-onunodatiuu 
having  been  already  erected  with  the  promise  of  others  to  follow.     The  numbers*!' 
students  registered  in  1899  was  55.     A  large  school  has  not  been  contemplated  u 
any  time,  but  a  Cluristian  school  which  sliall  also  serve  as  a  feeder  for  the  Thcologiol 
iSeminary  has  been  prominent  in  the  minds  of  the  founders.     Kev.  and  Mrs.  Henrr 
Topping  reached  Tokyo  in  November  1895,  having  been  sent  out  chiefly  to  aiaist  ia 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Academy.     Mr.  Topping  has  liowever  also  undertaken 
considerable  evangelistic  work  and  Mrs.  Topping  lias  from  the  first  been  aasuciatc^I 
with  Kindergarten  effort.     Iu  1896  Prof.  <1ement  assumed  the  editorshop  of  tfc* 
Kvaugolist  and  Mr.  Topping  became  Business  manager,  which  position  however  hx 
gave  up  in  Jan.  1901  and  the  Methodist  Pnblisliing  House  assumed  the  reaponsihili- 
ty. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Taft  reached  Tokyo  in  Nov,  1889.  Evangelistic  woik  wm- 
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early  undertaken  and  the  Tokyo  third  church  was  organised  March  13, 1890.  The 
sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Taft,  Nov.  2ady  1890,  was  a  shock  to  the  Mission  and  removed 
from  us  a  true  woman  and  promising  missionary.  In  1890  the  work  of  the  English 
Baptists  was  handed  over  to  this  Mission,  as  tliat  Board  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to 
strengthen  its  force  in  Japan.  Its  only  Missionary,  Rev.  W.  J.  White  from  that 
time  gave  his  attention  to  the  work  of  the  Tract  Society,  though  for  some  time  lie 
continued  to  aid  the  Baptist  church  in  Tokyo  which  had  been  formerly  under  hb 
care.  Most  of  the  country  section  of  this  mission  passed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Fisher  and 
that  in  Tokyo  was  placed  under  charge  of  Mr.  Taft.  In  the  fall  of  1893  he  began 
to  give  instruction  in  tlie  Theological  Seminary  which  he  continued  to  do  till  after 
his  removal  from  Tokyo  in  1895. 

In  the  fall  of  1892  Mr.  Taft  was  married  to  Miss  Jessie  Humpstone  of  New 
York.  Miss  Fife  and  Miss  Rolman  removed  to  Tokyo  in  1896  to  take  up  Kinder* 
ji^rten  work.  Schools  were  opened  and  buildings  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  work 
were  erected  in  Tsukiji  and  in  Yotsuya.  In  1899  Miss  M.  M.  Carpenter  who  had 
arrived  in  the  fall  of  1895  ti7  be  associated  with  Mrs.  Carpenter  in  the  Hokkaido,  but 
after  spending  the  summer  of  1896  in  that  island  Iiad  been  laid  aside  by  ill  health  so 
that  she  had  been  unable  to  continue  her  work  in  the  north,  became  associated  with 
Miss  Fife  at  Yotsuya.  In  January  1895  an  Independent  church  was  organized 
and  in  December  of  the  same  year  the  Emmanuel  Cliurch  was  organized  making  six 
Baptist  churches  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  During  all  this  period  the  Sarah  Curtis 
Home  at  Soruga  Dai,  the  oldest  Baptist  girls'  school  in  Japan,  enjoyed  a  period  of 
steady  growth  and  continued  usefulness.  A  day  school  at  Kobiki  cho  which  was 
received  with  the  English  Baptist  work  continued  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  White  for 
some  years  and  in  1899  passed  under  the  cliarge  of  Miss  Eolman  and  continued  to 
show  encouraging  results.  No  mention  is  made  of  a  large  number  of  preaching  places 
and  Sunday  ischools  carried  on  in  different  parts  of  the  city  which  became  valuable 
centers  for  scattering  the  truth. 

In  Yokohama  during  the  period  under  consideration  the  Theological  Seminary 
continued  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bennett,  and  in  his  absence  in  America  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  C  K.  Harrington  till  the  fall  of  1894.  During  this  time  they  were  assisted 
in  the  school  by  Mr.  Fisher  for  some  time,  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Harrington  for  a  period 
of  time,  by  Mr.  Taft  for  one  year  and  by  Japanese  brethren  for  one  year.  In 
addition  to  this  Mrs  Bennett  gave  instruction  in  Music.  Having  served  as  President 
of  the  Seminary  for  ten  years^  Mr.  Bennett  gave  over  the  charge  to  Bev.  J.  L.  Dear- 
lag  who  was  chosen  as  his  successor  in  1894.  Mr.  Dearing  had  arrived  in  Yokohama 
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in  Not.  1889  and  Mrs.  Bearing  nearly  two  years  later.    Previous  to  1894  he  had 
been  in  cliarge  of  the  Mito-Taira  field  which  in  fact  continoed  in  his  care  until  Mr. 
Brand's  transfer  to  Mito  in  1899.   This  together  with  preaching  place  work,  an  eren- 
ing  school  and  other   evangelistic  work  constituted  his  chief  duties  previous  to  thii 
time.    With  the  fall  of  1894  the  Seminary  passed  from  its  former  inconvenient 
unsuitable  aoconunodations  into  new  buildings  erected  on  Lot  75  at  a  cost  of  some  yen 
5000.  These  comprised  a  convenient  and  suitable  recitation  building  of  four  recitatiun 
rooms,  library  and  chapel,  and  a  dormitory  capable  of  accommodating  forty  students. 
A  considerable  additional  sum  was  expended  on  grading  and  fencing  the  lot  as  well 
as  on  equipment  of  the  buildings.    With  this  (Kjuipment  four  missionaries  were  rady 
to  give  nearly  or  quite  their  entire  time  during  the  scliool  year  to  the  work  of  teach- 
ing, though  in  the  absence  of  one  of  them  from  the  field  the  remaining  teachers  bave 
increased  their  hours  of  teaching  and  liave  not  called  in  a  substitute.      The  work  of 
teaching  has  been  divided  as  follows ;  Dr.  Hearing  has  had  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Theology,  Dr.  Bennett  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  and  llomiletics,  Mr. 
C.  K.  Harrington  of  Old  Testament  History  and  Exegesis,  and  for  one  year  Mr.  Taft 
had  charge  of  Church  History  and  History  of  Doctrine,  but  from  the  fall  of  1895,  Mr. 
I'aishley  has  filled  this  department.    Rev.  K.  Hoshino  has  given  instractioa  i& 
Rhetoric  and  Elocution.    Mrs.  Dearing  has  had  classes  in  New  Testament  Greek  and 
Mrs.  Bennett  has  continued  to  give  regular  instruction  in  Music.     The  grade  of  work 
done  has  been  advanced  and  some  excellent  preachers  and  pastors  have  been  gxadoat- 
ed  from  the  School.    It  has  been  heartily  supported  by  the  Japanese  brethren  and  * 
good  number  of  students  have  sought  its  advantages.    The  present  enrollment  is  K 
MLss  C.  A.  Converse  reached  Japan  January  25th,  1890  to  take  cliarge  of  the  girk' 
school  which  had  been  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Brown.    The  school  continued  for 
nearly  two  years  in  the  old  and  insufficient  accommodations  on  Lot  67  and  then  the 
new  and  well  appointed  home  for  lady  missionnries  and  school  having  been  complet- 
ed on  Lot  34,  it  was  removed  to  that  place  and  became  known  as  the  Mary  L.  Colbr 
Home.     On  the  return  to  America  of  Mi*s  Kolman  in  1890  the  Bible  woman's  scho*  1 
established  by  her  was  carried  on  by  Miss  Church,  who  came  from  Tokyo  in  October 
for  that  purpose,  and  Miss  N.  J.  Wilson  who  had  been  stationc<l  in  Burma  but  oa 
account  of  failing  health  had  been  compelled  to  leave  that  field.     Arriving  in  Japan 
in  the  fall   of  1889    her    health    had   been  sufficiently  restored   to  warrant    ber 
transference  to  this  work.    After    two  years  Miss  Church  was  removed  to  Hin^i 
to  take  up  school  work.     The  Scliool  for  Bible  women  was  united  with  the  girb' 
scthool  at  34  and  the  two  schocjls  were  carried  on  as  one.     On  tJie  return  of  Mi* 
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Rolman  and  Miss  WilHon  from  America  in  18d5  they  took  up  their  residence  at 
Odawara  engaing  in  evangelistic  work.  Mias  Wilson  however  very  soon  returned 
to  America  again  to  become  Mrs.  Leroy  Stevens,  and  Aiiss  Fife  on  her  arrival  a  little 
later  took  Miss  Wilson^s  place  at  Odawara  where  she  and  Miss  Eolman  labored 
earnestly  till  their  removal  to  Tokyo  as  mentioned  above.  In  the  fall  of  1895  Miss 
M.  A.  Hawley  and  Mi.ss  II.  M.  Witherbee  arrived  to  be  associated  with  Miss  Converse 
in  the  girls'  school.  Miss  Hawley  gave  herself  more  especially  to  the  work  of  the 
!*chool,  while  Miss  Witheibee  was  engaged  more  in  work  for  women  and  children  in 
the  out-fitati<jns  and  in  the  Sunday  school  work  till  the  time  of  her  transfer  to  Himeji 
in  1899. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  faithful  labor  of  Miss  Amy  Comes,  who  from  the 
early  days  of  the  school  has  been  associated  as  a  teacher  with  it  and  in  so  many  ways 
has  contributed  to  its  success  and  efficiency.  A  long  list  of  faithful  Japanese  teachers 
have  also  had  their  share  in  making  the  school  such  that  not  only  Government  school 
teachers  have  sought  assistance  from  it  and  have  made  request  that  the  foreign 
teachers  should  aid  them  in  the  improvement  of  Government  schools,  but  that  even 
the  Emperor  himself  has  sent  a  special  messenger  to  enquire  into  the  afibirs  of  the 
school  after  being  impressed  by  the  appearance  of  the  pupils  as  he  passed  them  on 
the  street. 

A  day  school  for  boys  has  been  a  valuable  adjunct  of  tjje  school  work  and  has 
been  under  the  care  of  Miss  Wilson,  Mias  Converse,  Mias  Witherbee  and  Miss  Hawley 
at  various  periods  in  its  history,  ^uite  a  number  have  passed  from  this  school  to  the 
Academy  at  Tokyo.  Its  work  has  also  been  closely  allied  to  the  church.  The  out- 
stations  around  Yokohama  have  changed  but  little  during  the  entire  period  under 
consideration.  A  faithful  little  band  of  believers  is  gathered  in  each  place  and 
receives  frequent  visits  from  Mr.  Bennett  who  has  charge  of  these  out-stations  and 
continues  as  Pastor  of  the  Yokohama  church.  Native  evangelists  are  stationed  in 
tliree  of  these  stations  usually  and  the  women  receive  more  or  less  regular  visits  from 
lady  missionaries  in  Yokohama.  Although  but  one  church  has  been  organized  in 
Yokohama  a  considerable  amount  of  work  has  been  carried  on  in  preaching  places 
and  Sunday  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  the  fruit  of  which  has  been  very 
Ijerceptable  in  the  church  life.  Nearly  every  resident  missionary  has  had  charge  of 
one  or  more  such  preaching-place.  Much  of  the  preaching  has  been  done  by  the 
students  of  the  Seminary  and  the  girl's  school  has  furnished  teachers  for  the  Sunday 
schools.  For  some  years  there  have  been  not  less  than  seven  such  centers  of  evangeli- 
zation in  different  parts  of  t)ie  city. 
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Mr.  C.  K.  HarTington  has  oontinned  to  spend  several  mouths  of  the  summer  in 
very  encouraging  evangelistic  effort  in  the  mountains  of  Sliinshu  in  the  ueighborbood 
of  Matsumoto.  A  native  evangelist  has  also  been  located  there  in  charge  of  this  woik 
the  vear  round  for  the  most  of  the  time.  Mr.  Par'thley  lias  regularly  returned  to  living 
iu  the  Hokkaido  for  touring  and  oversight  of  tlie  churches  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion. Kev.  and  Mrs.  F.  G.  Harrington  removed  to  Yokohama  in  1890  where  with  the 
exception  of  their  furlough  iu  America  they  have  have  continued  to  reside,  while  Mr. 
Harrington  lias  given  himself  very  largely  to  literary  work.  Since  1895  he  has  given 
some  a%istance  in  the  work  of  the  Emmanuel  Church  Tokyo  and  has  also  for  a  knger 
or  sIiorttT  time  taught  in  the  Seminary  and  in  the  Academy,  but  the  bulk  of  his  tinv 
is  given  to  translation.  He  lias  thus  lx>en  able  to  prepare  Vedder s  Church  Uiftorv, 
lancoln's  Church  History,  Church  Polity,  Concise  Comments  on  Baptism,  Hovey'^ 
Christian  Teaching  and  Life,  Harvey's  The  Pabtor,  a  revision  of  Brown^s  New  Testa- 
ment with  Refereuces,  besides  numerous  tract:*  of  Meyer  and  others.  Mention  may  here 
be  made  also  of  the  valuable  work  done  by  the  committee  of  which  Mr.  Bennett  was 
clminiian  in  the  preparation  of  a  new  hymn  book  publiiihed  in  lS9r>  in  the  pbce  of 
tlic  book  with  words  only  which  had  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Bennett 
and  published  in  1S8G.  Mr.  Bennett  has  also  publishi'd  a  translation  of  llaiper'^ 
Inductive  Studies  in  the  Life  and  Times  of  Christ,  as  well  as  other  works.  Stiocc  do» 
not  permit  us  to  mention  various  other  books  and  tracts  of  more  or  less  wide  circoh- 
tion  which  have  been  prepared  by  several  otlier  members  of  the  Mi'Mion.  A  slighi 
reference  should  here  be  made  to  periodical  literature.  Perliaps  the  first  attempt  in 
the  line  of  Baptist  vernacular  publication  was  nmde  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Joatt 
of  Sendai.  The  KarwJU  Dane,  (The  Mustard  Seed)  was  published  as  a  monthly  mcs- 
ziue  from  about  188>.  This  was  removed  to  Tokyo  and  finally  was  discontinued  in 
about  1894  for  lack  of  support  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  brethren,  The  Hiiwa  (Peue 
liaving  meanwhile  been  started  wLlch  had  but  a  short  life.  In  1896  The  Ky»y 
(The  News)  was  begun  in  a  less  pretentious  way  by  Mr.  Taft  iu  Kobe  with  Japanese 
assistance,  and  on  his  return  to  America  was  carried  on  by  Mr.  Thomson  Amn  IST 
till  1899  when  it  was  removed  to  Tokyo  and  placed  nnder  the  control  of  a  Committee 
of  missionaries  and  Jajiancse.  This  publication  has  done  a  very  valuable  wori[  is 
the  way  of  supplying  church  news  to  the  various  fields  since,  congregational  orgni- 
/atiou  of  the  mission  permits  less  intimate  knowledge  of  the  remote  stations  tbo  is 
possessed  by  some  missions.  In  1894  the  publication  of  a  small  English  sheet,  Gkx*- 
inrp  was  begun.  This  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Hamblen  till  1896  and  then  wm  tikea 
up  by  Mr.  Topping  and  continued  till  the  present  time.     At  first  this  was  a  bmo(Uj 
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Iflt  the  last  few  years  of  its  history  it  has  been  published  quarterly.  In  July  1890 
Mrs.  Nathan  Brown  who  had  been  associated  with  the  Yokohama  MLaion  from  its- 
earliest"  days  iu  1873  was  married  to  Rev.  William  Ashraore,  D.D.  and  removed  to 
Swatow,  China. 

Work  was  begun  in  Osaka  in  the  fall  of  1888  by  occasional  visits  by  Mr. 
Thomson  after  his  removal  to  Kobe.  The  station  was  first  occupied  as  a  phce  of 
residence  by  Mr.  McCoUum  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  from  early  in  1891, 
for  some  six  months.  In  Februaiy  1892  Mr.  Wynd,  who  had  come  to  Japan  from 
Scotland  in  Mr.  Buxton^s  party  i:i  1890,  having  joined  the  Baptist  Mission  after 
some  months  residence  in  Kobe,  was  ordained  in  Kobe  and  stationed  in  Osaka.  In 
August  of  the  same  year  Rev.  J.  H.  Scott  and  wife  reached  the  field,  and  with  them 
came  Miss  Phillips  who  had  been  teirpjrarily  living  in  Tokyo.  In  the  spring  of 
1895  we  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  Mrs.  Wynd  to  the  mission.  These  all  took 
lip  their  residence  in  the  centre  of  the  city  quite  apart  from  the  other  foreigners. 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  mission,  evangelistic  efforts  were  especially  eujpha- 
sized.  For  some  time  peimission  to  live  outside  of  Concession  was  secured  by  carry- 
ing on  a  Boys*  School  of  which  Mr.  Scott  was  principal  and  in  which  all  taught  more 
or  less,  but  this  was  given  up  as  early  as  possible  to  make  way  for  more  direct 
methods.  An  evening  schoDl  f^r  English  was  made  use  of  to  reach  young  business 
men  but  chief  stress  was  placed  upon  preaching  and  teaching  the  simple  gospel  to  all 
who  would  listen.  Miss  Phillips  and  Mrs.  Scott  sought  as  far  as  possible  with  their 
Bible  women  to  reach  the  homes  of  the  women  and  teach  them  there.  The  Kogawa 
Cho  Church  which  had  been  organized  by  Mr.  McCuUom  passed  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Scott  and  continued  to  prosper.  With  the  growth  of  the  work  preaching  places 
werc.'^tablishcd  in  other  parts  of  the  city  and  in  outlying  towns.  Miss  Phillips 
resigned  from  the  mission  in  1893  to  become  Mrs.  Knights,  and  in  the  spring  of  1894 
Miss  Walton  arrived  to  take  her  place,  tut  was  obliged  to  return  home  in  1897  on 
acooant  of  ill  health.  Miss  Florence  Dufiicld^  who  had  arrived  in  the  fall  of  1892, 
after  serving  to  fill  vacancies  in  other  fields  was  located  in  Osaka  in  1896  continuing 
there  till  the  spring  of  1899  when  she  returned  on  account  of  health  to  the  iJnited 
States  We  have  to  monm  her  untimely  death  which  took  place  in  Chicago,  Dec.  21, 
1900.  The  canse  thus  loses  a  faithful  m'ssionary.  In  Oct.  1900  Miss  G.  A.  Hughes 
arrived  to  take  charge  of  woman's  work  in  Osaka,  though  temporarily  residing  in 
8endai  at  present.  Rev.  R.  L.  Halsey  took  up  his  residence  in  Osaka  for  nearly  a 
year  ftom  1896  to  his  resignation  from  the  mission  in  the  spring  of  1897.  Thus 
while  a  considerable  number  of  workers   have   been  connected  with  the  station. 
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the  Scotts  and  the  Wynds  are  the  only  ones  who  have  been  continuously  on  thelSeld 
and  the  work  among  women  ha«  often  been  left  to  the  cure  of  Mrs.  Scott  alone.  The 
field  has  always  been  rich  in  opportunities  and  encouraging  in  results. 

No  station  perhaps  has  seen  leas  of  cliunge  during  this  period  tlian  Kobe.  Oor 
veteran  missionary,  the  only  one  in  the  mission  who  could  by  any  strain  of  die 
imagination  be  called  an  old  man,  Rev.  H.  H.  Khees,  D.D.  continued  to  rival  hit 
younger  brethren  in  activity  until  his  death,  the  tenth  of  May,  1809.  Dr.  Khees  cuk 
to  Japan  in  1878  but  removed  to  Kobe  Feburary  13th,  1883  where  the  remainder  of 
his  life  was  spent.  He  established  a  large  number  of  country  stations  which  he  fre- 
quently visited  and  showed  a  power  uf -endurance  and  enthusiaimi  in  such  work  as  a 
rarely  seen.  In  May  189G  he  was  instrumental  in  the  organization  of  the  Himeji 
church.  He  also  labored  continually  for  the  building  up  of  the  Kobe  church.  In 
the  later  years  of  his  life  he  did  some  literary  work  and  was  for  many  y«aB 
Treasurer  of  the  West  Japan  Mission. 

Mrs.  Rhees  conducted  for  some  years  a  day  school  in  addition  to  her  other  dotia. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  her  huslmnd  she  returned  to  America  wLei^i  ahe  now 
resides. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomson  found  scope  for  their  activities  chiefly  in  Kobe,  and  far 
some  years  in  addition  to  the  usual  methods  of  evangelistic  work  conducted  a  itrf 
successful  Young  Men's  Institute  which  was  the  means  of  bringing  a  conaideialik 
number  into  the  church.  Mr.  Thomson  has  opened  work  in  Kyoto  as  well  u 
other  stations.  In  1895  was  begun  a  Kindergarten  by  Mrs.  Thomson  among  tfai 
l>oor  children  of  the  city  which  proved  so  encouraging  and  profitable  that  in  1S9S  a 
very  convenient  and  appropriate  building  was  completed  for  the  Zenrin  Kinder- 
garten which  is  probably  one  of  the  most  successful  illustrations  of  the  valaeof  thii 
kind  of  work  to  be  found.  In  1891  the  way  was  providentially  opened  fur  Mr. 
Thomson  to  take  up  work  in  the  Liuchiu  Islands.  The  interest  of  a  trmvekr  wkf 
met  Mr.  Thomson  in  Kobe  was  aroused  and  the  result  was  that  a  sufScient  sum  of 
money  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  8(x;iety  to  enable  the  opening  of  the  fidi 
In  the  fall  of  1892  Mr.  Thomson  made  liis  first  visit  to  the  islands,  which  hat  bcoi 
lojxatcd  by  him  or  some  otiier  missionary  annually  since.  A  very  enoounfing 
wurk  has  been  begun.  In  1892  the  Kobe  Baptist  church  was  boilt,  being  perhaptht 
neatest  and  best  appointed  Baptist  church  building  in  tlie  coontry.  Mr.  and  Mn. 
Taft  removed  to  Kobe  in  1895  and  remained  till  their  return  to  America  in  1&97. 
AVhile  tlierc  Mr.  Taft  gave  much  of  liis  attention  to  the  yonng  men's  institute  wkiek 
liad  up  to  that  tinw  be<Mi  conducted  by  Mr.  Thomson,  as  well  as  aided  in  the  gencfil 
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affiiirs  of  the  station.  Rev.  C.  B.  Tenney  arrived  in  Oct.  1900.  In  two  of  the  out  stations 
from  Kobe  missiunarics  have  resided  also. 

In  1892  Miss  Church  was  invited  to  go  to  Himeji  to  establish  the  Hinomota 
Jo2:akko  which  was  opened  that  same  year.  The  school  was  provided  with  suitable 
and  conveuiint  new  buildings  tlie  next  vear,  the  buildings  being  dedicated  Feb. 
llth,  1893.  Miss  Church  continued  unaided  in  charge  of  the  school  till  the  arrival 
of  Miss  D.D.  Rirlow  ui  the  fall  of  1894.  During  Miss  Church's  absence  in  America, 
for  a  part  of  1895  and  J  896,  Miss  Duffield  was  associated  with  Miss  Barlow,  but  later 
removed  to  Osaka  as  noted  above.  Miss  Barlow  removed  to  Ikeda  In  1898  where  she 
engage<l  in  evangelistic  work  till  1900,  when  she  removed  to  Kyoto  where  work 
under  Mr.  Thomson's  care  had  been  going  on  for  some  years.  In  1899  Miss  II.  M. 
Withcrbee  accepted  an  invitation  to  be  associated  with  the  work  in  Himeji,  and  still 
-continues  with  Miss  Church  to  carry  on  the  school  and  to  engage  in  such  efTurts  in 
the  homes  of  the  people  and  in  meetings  for  women  and  children  as  opportunity 
may  ofler. 

In  this  connection  also  mention  should  be  made  of  the  new  form  of  missionary 
effort  undef taken  by  the  Fukuin  Maru  (Cio8ix»l  Ship.)  This  ve83el  of  less  than  100 
tons  was  built  in  Yokohama  and  launched  and  dedicated  Sept.  13th,  1899  for  work 
among  the  islands  of  the  Inland  Sea  and  to  the  south  of  Japan.  Capt.  Luke  W. 
Bickel  reached  Japan  in  the  summer  of  1898  and  superintended  the  construction  of 
the  ship  and  took  command  of  her  from  the  first.  The  ship  has  accommodation  for 
the  missionary  Captain  and  his  family,  the  native  evangelist  and  the  Japanese  crew. 
There  is  opportunity  on  deck  or  in  the  cabin  for  the  holding  of  services  but  the  most 
of  this  work  is  done  on  shore.  The  first  island  was  reached  Dec.  2nd,  1899  and  from 
that  time  till  Dec.  16th,  1900,  62  different  islands  were  visited  not  including  a  con- 
siderable number  of  revisits.  Meetings  were  held  in  fomic  350  towns  and  villages 
and  a  low  estimate  of  the  numl)er  of  hearers  would  be  40000.  This  does  not  repre- 
sent the  work  done  however,  for  ofton  the  villages  or  towns  were  on  remote  parts 
of  the  islands  involving  l(.»ng  walks  over  the  mountains  to  reach  them  because  the 
ship  was  unable  to  find  harlx>r  nearer.  In  the  first  three  month?  of  its  service 
after  visiting  some  13  islands  and  holding  over  50  meetings  it  w:\s  found  that  in  only 
a  few  Tillages  visited  had  there  ever  been  held  a  religious  sen'ice.  One  (liristiun 
was  seen  in  this  time  and  one  more  heard  of.  In  this  respect  later  experience  has 
differed  little  from  the  beginning  of  the  work.  The  hardship  of  undertaking  is  the 
only  drawback.  The  native  evan^fclists  find  it  hard  to  keep  up  with  the  indefatig- 
able captain  and  he  himself  seems  in  danger  of  early  wearing  himself  out      The 
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visits  of  the  ship,  the  litenttuie  sappUed,  and  the  visiti  in  the  home%  and  the  nnt- 
ings  held  have  all  been  warmly  welcomed  hj  the  people.  There  leciiM  little  ^nht 
but  what  the  vessel  is  reaching  a  needy  and  hitherto  unopened  field. 

Chofu,  or  Shimonoseki,  had  been  without  a  resident  missionary  for  some  time  st 
the  beginning  of  this  period  and  had  been  caiei  for  from  Kobe.  Her.  T.  R  Scfaa- 
maker  and  wife  arrived  in  Dec  18S9  and  took  up  their  residence  temporarilv  is 
Kobe.  A  house  for  residence  was  soon  erected  however  and  they  removed  to  Chofm, 
They  remained  till  April  1893  when  ill  Health  compelled  resignation.  In  1909 
however  restored  health  enabled  Mr.  Schumaker  to  reipond  to  the  invitation  to  letam 
to  this  field  extended  by  his  brethren  formerly  £SK)cIated  with  him.  Upon  him  fell 
much  of  the  hard  work  of  openiuj?  a  new  station  and  erecting  buildings  and  getting 
things  under  way.  In  June  1890  Mr.  Halsey  and  family  removed  to  Shimonowki, 
the  way  having  been  dosed  to  him  for  opening  a  station  in  Hachinohei  in  the  north 
as  he  had  purposed  doing.  He  remained  till  1896  dividing  the  care  of  the  field  with 
Mr.  Shumaker  and  later  with  his  successor,  Rev.  and  Mrs,  W.  E.  Story,  who  arrived 
to  take  tlie  place  of  the  Schuniakers  in  1894  and  continued  till  their  resignauon  in 
1897.  Rev.  G.  W.  Hill  and  family,  having  been  driven  out  of  China  by  the  nob  ia 
West  China  where  he  had  been  stationed  for  some  years,  accepted  the  appointment  to 
Chofu  in  1896  after  the  departure  of  the  Halseys  and  continued  in  charge  of  the  field 
till  Iiis  return  to  America  in  1900.  No  other  field  has  seen  such  a  change  of  workers  u 
has  befallen  the  fortune  of  Chofu.  Notwitlistanding  the  frequent  changes  good  foun- 
dations have  ]jeen  laid  and  the  results  Iiave  always  been  good.  The  Cliofu  chun-fa 
was  oi-ganizcd  Nov.  10th,  1890  and  the  Bakan  (Shimonoseki)  church  Jan.  4th,  l^'A 
A  considerable  numljer  of  outstations  have  also  been  opened.  . 

The  work  for  women  has  suflTered  nearly  as  much  interruption  from  chanjK  in 
this  station  as  has  that  already  mentioned.  Miss  O.  M.  Blunt  reached  Japan  in 
Sepf.  1890  to  establish  a  girls  school  in  Ciiofu.  The  Ilcinrick  Memorial  Home  vas 
established  in  1891  and  suitable  buildings  for  the  scliool  were  completed  in  1S9JL 
For  nearly  two  years  from  1893  to  1895  Miss  F.  A.  Buffield  was  associated  witb 
Mit£  Blunt  in  the  care  of  the  school.  Beyond  thit  Miss  Blunt  had  sole  charge  of  the 
school  till  her  resignation  in  1897.  Miss  £.  L.  Cummings  was  appointed  ti>  suciwJ 
Miss  Blunt  and  has  continued  till  the  present  tune.  In  1890  Miss  H.  M.  Browne  oise 
to  Chofu  from  northern  Japan  to  take  up  the  training  of  Bible  women  and  evangelic 
tic  work.  She  was  also  early  led  to  establish  a  small  orphanage  and  found  a  bug? 
field  of  usefulness.  Associated  with  her  was  Mrs.  Ellen  Sharland  who  had  Sfwot 
some  years  in  the  AVoman's  Union  Mission  School  in  Ydsohama  but  was  appointed  a 
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•miflsionarj  of  this  Board  in  Dec  1890.  Mis.  SharlaikL  was  a  telf-sapportiiig  minionar j 
and  did  her  work  chiefly  by  teaching  moaie  and  Engliah  to  claases  of  young  men. 
Her  christian  earnestness  and  love  for  sools  enabled  her  even  amid  many  disadvan- 
tages to  accomplish  much  good.  8he  remained  here  till  her  death  April  19th,  1895. 
Miss  Brown  resigned  from  the  Society  in  1897  but  returned  to  Japan  again  as  an 
independent  missionary  and  is  still  carrying  on  in  Chofa  the  work  to  which  she  had 
given  her  life.  During  the  China  Japan  war  Mias  Browne  did  yeiy  useful  service 
among  the  wounded  in  the  hospital  at  Hiroshima. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  in  1860  appointed  three  young  men  to  Japun 
as  missionaries.  Of  these  J.  C  A.  Rhorer  and  wife  were  lost  on  the  ill-&ted  8.  8. 
"  Edwin  Forest "  which  sailed  from  New  York  Aug.  8id,  1860.  The  other  two,  C. 
H.  Toy  and  J.  L.  Johnson  were  prevented  by  the  civil  war  from  carrying  out  their 
intentions  and  later  Toy  became  Professor  in  the  Harvard  Divinity  school  and 
Johnson  holds  a  Professorship  in  the  University  of  Mississippi.  No  further  appoint- 
ments were  made  to  Japan  by  this  Board  till  1889  when  on  Nov.  5th  Rev.  J.  W. 
McCollum  and  Rev.  J.  A.  Bninson  with  their  wives  reached  Yokohama.  Early  in 
1892  they  found  their  way  to  Kokura,  Kyushu,  this  island  having  been  agreed  upon 
as  their  field  of  labor  after  consultation  with  their  brethren  already  in  Ja^^an.  In 
Sept.  1892  Brunson  having  become  convinced  tliat  he  could  not  do  his  best  work  on 
the  mission  field  returned  to  America  and  in  Oct.  Rev.  E.  N.  Walne  and  wife 
arrived.  In  1893  the  Walnes  removed  to  Fukuoka  and  the  McGoUums  to  Moji  in 
order  to  more  advantageously  oversee  the  work.  In  Nov.  1894  Rev.  N.  Maynard 
and  wife  came  to  reinforce  the  mission  and  took  up  their  residence  with  the  Walnes 
at  Fukuoka,  and  after  a  year  permanently  located  at  Kokura.  On  the  return  of  the 
McCollums  from  America  in  1895  tliey  took  up  their  residence  at  Fukuoka,  and  the 
Walnes  early  the  next  year  removed  to  Nagasaki.  Rev.  W.  H.  Clarke  came  to  the 
mission  in  1899  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  Mre.  Clarke  arrived.  They  reside  at 
Kumamoto  for  the  present.  The  Moji  church  was  organized  in  October  1893.  Some 
five  or  more  stations  have  been  opened  by  this  mission.  Especial  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  evangelization.  Several  excellent  evangelists  and  preachers  trained  by  others 
have  been  associated  with  the  mission.  Solid  foundations  are  being  laid  for  a  self- 
supporting  work.  The  Southern  Baptists  and  the  Northern  Baptists  labor  in  cordial 
cooperation  and  separate  schools  and  publication  enterprises  have  not  been  found 
necessary. 

Statistics  show  that  there  are  now  60  missionaries  dwelling  at  14  diflferent  points. 
Twenty -six  organized  churches  were  connected  with  the  Baptist  Missions  in  1900 
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with  a  membership  of  nearly  2000.  There  are  2  girls'  achcwls  3  kindergairtcod  bnides 
seminary,  academy  and  day  and  evening  schools.  There  were  8  ordained  prea».*her» 
and  over  40  unordained  helpers.  Five  churches  and  chapels  have  Ix^n  erecu^d  lud 
in  the  past  year  yen  3000.  have  been  collected  from  native  sources  for  tlje  supp^m  «>i 
the  work. 

While  the  congregational  polity  of  the  Mission  leaves  these  churches  pncticaltr 
independent  of  each  other  yet  unity  of  policy  is  secured  through  an  annual  defer- 
ence of  the  Missionaries  which  has  been  held  since  1887  where  advisory  action  is 
taken  on  a  variety  of  matters  and  the  general  work  of  the  Mission  is  open  for  repjrt^ 
and  discussion.  The  native  churches  are  encouraged  to  form  associations  for  mutual 
encouragement  and  council  and  are  doing  so  around  the  larger  centers.  A  national 
convention  was  formed  in  1900  with  advisory  power  such  as  exists  in  the  churches 
in  America.  While  some  disadvantages  mark  this  form  of  polity  yet  practical  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  they  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  while  the  Mission  and  the 
churches  have  been  relieved  of  very  considerable  annoyance  and  hindenmoe  in  the 
work  of  establishing  the  Master^s  Kingdom  in  Japan. 


IV 
MISSION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BOARD.    (Tlie  Congr^gationalistj) 
(Additional  Notes). 
Rev.  Otis  Cary. 
During  the  period  of  rapid  growth  that  followed  the  Osaka  Conference,  thcfoiw 
of  workers  was  enlarged  until  at  the  commencement  of  1890  there  were  eighty-nine 
an  the  field.     From  several  cities  urgent  calls  still  came  for  resident  missionariei, 
ond  the  opportunities  seemed  so  great  that  the  ^lission  sooght  further  re-enlcice- 
ments  from  America.     The  year  1890,  however,  was  that  in  which  the  conservative 
re-action  began  to  be  severely  felt.    The  work  of  the  missionaries  was  so  crippled  br 
the  criticism  of  prominent  Christians  that  ere  long  it  seemed  to  both  the  Mission  ao«l 
the  Board  that  further  increase  of  the  force  would  be  unwise.     Since  tlien,  deaths  and 
resignations  have  prrndually  reduced  numbers  until  there  are  now  only  fifty  mist>ii- 
nries  on  the  field. 

At  the  beginning  of  1883  the  mission  occupied  but  four  stai ions,  and  itP  effcrt< 
were  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  Kyoto  and  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Inland  Sea.     Later  in  the  year,  there  was  transferred  to  its  care  the  evangelistic 
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work  formerlj  condacted  bj  the  Edinbtirg  Medical  Miasion  at  Niigata.  Other  new 
stalioDS  followed ;  the  present  number  being  twelve,  although  in  only  two  of  these  is 
there  now  more  than  one  male  miauonarr.  Kumamoto  and  Tsu,  once  held  as  stations, 
liaye  been  discontinued.  For  some  years  a  family  of  the  Mission  labored  among  the 
Japanese  of  Hawaii,  but  it  has  now  been  transferred  to  the  Hawaiian  Mission  Board. 

The  churches  that  grew  up  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  American  Board 
were  for  a  long  time  without  anj  denominational  name ;  and  it  was  only  because 
some  convenient  way  of  designating  them  became  necessary  that  in  1886,  with 
considerable  reluctance,  they  chose  the  name  Kumi-ai  Kyohmi  (Associated  Churches). 
The  Mission  has  no  control  over  them,  and  no  ecclesiastical  relations  with  them 
except  tliat  through  their  courtesy  the  missionaries  sit  as  corresponding  members  at 
their  Annual  meeting  and  are  frequently  invited  to  be  members  of  advisory  councils. 
For  various  reasons  this  body  of  churches  has  been  the  one  most  afiected  by  tlie 
adverse  influences  of  recent  years.  There  lias,  however,  been  considerable  growth  in 
membership  and  strength.  Most  of  the  churches  own  buildings ;  though,  with  one 
exception,  no  aid  in  their  erection  has  come  from  mission  funds.  In  otiier  respects 
also  the  churches  have  shown  a  marked  degree  of  ability  to  care  for  themselves. 
The  Japanese  Home  Missionary  Society  for  a  number  of  years  received  a  large 
proportion  of  its  funds  from  the  American  Board  ;  but  in  1895  it  decided  to  rely  only 
upon  what  might  come  from  tlie  churches  and  individual  contributors.  Its  receipts 
for  each  of  the  four  years  since  then  have  been  over  3,000  yeuj  and  it  is  now  carrying 
on  work  in  eight  cities. 

In  1887,  a  Training  School  for  Nurses  and  a  Hospital  were  opened  at  Kyoto 
under  the  superintendency  of  Dr.  J.  0.  Berry.  For  convenience  they  were  placed  in 
the  nominal  care  of  the  Doshisha.  As  a  part  of  the  troubles  connected  with  the 
latter  institution,  it  assumed  control  of  the  School  and  Hospital,  removing  Dr.  Berry 
from  the  position  tliat  he  had  Jield.  They  were  afterwards  given  for  a  term  of  years 
into  the  care  of  a  Christian  Japanese  physician. 

The  lady  missionaries  in  Kobe  having  at  difierent  times  conducted  classes  for  the 
training  of  Bible  women,  finally  established  the  Women's  Evangelistic  School,  for 
whose  use  a  building  was  erected  in  1887.  In  1888  a  Training  School  for  Kindcr- 
gartners  was  opened  in  Kobe. 

In  1883  the  ^liasion  ceased  to  publish  the  "  Shiehi  Tchi  Zuppo,"  the  first  Christian 
newspaper  of  Japan  ;  but  under  other  names  what  may  be  considered  a  continuation 
of  that  journal  has  been  kept  up  by  the  Japanese.  The  mission  commenced  in  1896 
the  publication  of  the  "  Fukuin  Soshi  **  (Gospel  Miscellany),  a  monthly  magazine 
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whose  contents  consist  of  ardcles  tninslated  from  the  religions  joumftls  of  Europe 
and  America.  The  "  Kyokho"  (Morning  Light),  a  foai>page  monthly  publiihed 
under  the  snperrision  of  the  missionaries  in  Kobe,  is  eztensiTelv  osed  as  an  etan- 
gelistic  agency.  Since  1897  the  ^*  Mission  News,**  printed  in  English,  has  sen-Mi  :«> 
keep  tlie  missionaries  and  their  friends  informed  concerning  the  condition  of  difii-f- 
ent  parts  of  the  field. 

[Xote. — ^Information  concerning  the  American  Board  Mission  maj  be  found  in 
the  following  publications : — 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Japan  Mission  of  the  American  Board.  One  of  tiH>e 
entitled  "A  Chapter  of  Mission  History"  reviews  the  work  of  the  first  iwentj-five 
years. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  American  Board. 

The  Missionary  Herald  (a  monthly  magazine  published  by  the  American  Bnardj. 

Thirty  Eventful  Years.  Rev.  M.  L.  Gordon,  D.D.  Published  by  the  Amerina 
Board. 

An  American  Missionary  in  Japan.  Rev.  M.  L.  Grordon.  D.D.  Houghtcn 
Mifflin,  &  Co. 

A  Maker  of  New  Japan  (Dr.  Neesima).  Rev.  J.  D.  Davis,  D.  D.  Fiemiag  H. 
Rcvcll,  Co. 

The  Life  of  Joseph  Neesima.     Prof.  A.  S.  Hardy.     Houghton,  Mifflin,  <&  Co. 

Japan  and  its  Regeneration.  Rev.  Otis  Cary,  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for 
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SUPPLEMENTAEY  HISTOKY  OF  THE  METHODIST 
FAMILY  OF  MISSIONS. 

Rev.  D.  S.  Spencer. 

Following  the  order  marked  out  by  Dr.  Thompion-fi  valuable  paper,  we  may 
note  the  principal  events  which  have  transpired  in  the  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Japan  since  188*i.    They  are  briefly  :— 

I —The  establishment,  in  18S.%  of  the  educational  enterprise  at  Aoyama,  Tokyo, 
known  as  the  Aoyama  Gakuin,  and  compriiiing  a  Theological  School,  a  College,  and 
an  Academy,  or  Chu  Gakko,  for  boys,  and  a  iSeminary  with  Preparatory  Department 
and  an  Industrial  Home  for  girls  and  women,  together  with  the  residences  for 
prt^fessors  and  instructors,  all  in  a  single  large  compound.  Complementary  to  this  is 
the  lUble  Woman's  Training  School  at  221  Blufi;  Yokohama,  which  supplies  trained 
workers  for  service  among  the  women  of  the  land. 

2. — The  organization,  in  18S4,  of  the  Japan  Annual  Conference,  thus  crystallizing 
the  work  of  this  denomination  in  its  various  lines  of  effort,  and  still  more  important, 
placing  Japanese  and  foreign  workers  upon  a  basis  of  strict  ecclesiastical  equality 
which  has  resulted  in  developing  a  class  of  native  workers  second  to  none  in  the 
empire. 

3.— The  development  of  the  Methodist  Publishing  House  by  which  have  been 
secured  constantly  enlarging  facilities  for  the  spread  of  Christian  literature  in  cheap 
form,  and  that  too  under  conditions  which  insure  that  it  shall  be  good  in  quality  and 
doctrinally  safe ;  and  further,  the  appointment  of  an  agent  especially  to  superintend, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Mission,  these  and  other  business  matters. 

4. — The  division,  in  1898,  of  the  Japan  Annual  Conference  into  two  bodies 
according  to  geographical  location  — that  occupying  the  island  of  Kyoshn  and  Okinawa 
Ken  being  known  as  the  South  Japan  Mission  Conference,  while  the  portion  in  the 
main  island  and  in  Hokkaido  retained  the  old  conference  name. 

5. — The  development  of  genuine  self-support  in  all  the  churches  of  this  denomi- 
nation. To  secure  this  end,  methods  have  been  adopted  which,  while  not  increasing 
the  number  of  self-supporting  churches  as  rapidly  as  tome  of  the  sister  chorcfaM  huve 
been  able  to  report,  have  nevertheless  inculcated  a  spirit  of  lelf-eopport  wliich  is 
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rapidlj  growing,  which   has  pioiuoed  seven  self-4npportiiig  churches,  and  which 
promises  many  more  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  the  parpoee  of  the  M.  £.  Mission  to  push  the  battle  along  the  lines  which 
liaye  thus  far  proved  successful,  endeavoring  at  all  times  to  adapt  itself,  so  far  is 
methods  are  concerned,  to  the  ever-changing  demands  of  the  times.  Xo  reason  fgr 
discouragement  vet  appears  to  the  workers  of  this  denomination.  The  future  is 
bright  with  promise. 

With  regard  to  the  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada,  the  princiiiil 
events  that  have  transpired  siuce  1882  are  : — 

1. — ^The  founding  of  the  Toyo  £i-wa  Gakko  at  Azabu,  Tokyo,  in  1S84.  a  school 
which  has  exerted  a  valuable  iutiuence  in  favor  of  Christianity,  and  which  at  one 
time  grew  to  very  large  proportions. 

2. — ^The  formation,  in  1889,  of  the  Japan  Mission  Conference  of  this  deaomi- 
nation,  thus  constituting  an  organic  center  around  which  all  the  work  of  the  charch 
might  be  more  closely  organized. 

3. — A  constitutional  change,  made  in  1898,  by  whicli  a  superintendent  of  the 
Japan  Mission  is  to  be  appointed  quadrennially  by  the  General  Conference  of  thf 
Methodist  Church  in  Canada. 

4.~The  organization  of  three  self-supporting  churches  at  as  many  promin?:ir 
points  in  the  work  of  this  Mission. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  work  have  no  other  purpocse  in  view  tlian  to  sit  down  I'ar 
a  siege  until  a  successful  issue  is  reached.  Success  has  attended  their  eft>rt3  thu$  tar. 
and  while  difficulties  may  hinder  the  work,  there  can  none  arise  which  will  pema 
nently  postpone  the  final  victory. 

The  most  far-reaching  and  therefore  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the 
Mission  of  the  l'>angelical  Association  since  1882  may  be  stated  in  tlie  following 
brief  form  : — 

1. — ^The  acquisition,  in  1884,'  of  real  estate,  consisting  of  five  missionary  dwelllxig» 
and  a  building  for  their  Seminary,  together  with  the  land  upon  which  they  stiad, 
the  whole  costing  about  22,000  yen. 

2.— The  first  episcopal  visit  in  the  interests  of  this  Mission  in  Japan,  made  bf 
Bishop  J.  J.  Ksher,  in  1885,  at  which  time  the  work  of  the  Misuon  was  compktrlv 
re-organized. 

3.— The  establishment  of  the  Theological  Seminary  in  1887,  which  hx*  pioved 
a  valuable  agency  in  supplying  a  trained  ministry, 

4.— -The  organization  of  the  Japan  Conference  of  this  Church  in  1S93. 
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iSorae  vears  ago  the  inissionarj  authorities  of  the  £vapgelical  Association,  after 
careful  inspection,  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  unless  some  special  work  be  taken  up 
for  miijsionaries.  a  large  number  of  such  workers  would  not  he  needed  and  Hliould  not 
be  sent  to  Japan — only  enough  of  them  for  general  supervision  and  instruction  in  the 
Theological  Seminary,  with  a  view  to  giving  the  Japanese  a  start  in  the  work  of 
Christianizing  their  own  pe<  pie.  Upon  this  plan  the  ^fission  Board  has  acted  for 
several  years,  and  donbtless  will  continue  to  act.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  workers 
of  this  Church  to  push  on  upon  their  well-tried  lines,  and  they  confidently  expect 
continued  success. 

The  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  has  made  most  of  its  history 
«iiice  the  opening  of  this  period, — 1882.  Important  events  in  its  history  are  the 
opening  of  work  in  Xagoya  and  the  establishment  of  its  school  in  that  p'ace  in  1890 ; 
the  beginning  of  work  in  Shizuoka  in  1892 ;  and  the  organization  of  its  Japan 
Mission  Conference  in  the  same  year. 

Its  plan  for  the  future  is  to  press  the  work  vigorously,  to  curtail  the  educational 
work  in  iavor  of  direct  evangelistic  effort,  and  to  increase  the  working  force,  both 
foreign  and  native,  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

This  denomination  now  has  9  churches,  7  church  buildings,  469  members  and 
probationers,  and  29  Sunday  schools  with  687  scholars.  The  contributions  from  native 
Christians  for  all  purposes  total  about  1,000  yen  per  year.  There  are  19  charges,  in- 
cluding 37  appointments. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  came  into  the  field  in  1886,  and  has 
made  notable  progress  in  the  brief  time  since  intervening.  The  chief  points  in  its 
history  may  be  mentioned  as  follows : — 

1 . ^The  decision  of  the  JSfissions  in  1887  to  man  the  field  by  sending  for  men  as 

teachers  to  fill  places  in  Government  schools — resulting  in  the  coming  of  a  good 
proportion  of  its  present  missionaries. 

2. — ^The  founding  of  the  Hiroshima  Girls  School  in  1887,  which  school  has  made 
and  excellent  recorJ. 

3.— The  Oita  revival  in  1888.  As  one  result  of  this  revival,  ten  young  men  from 
that  place  have  entered  the  Christian  ministry,  five  of  whom  are  in  tlie  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South. 

4.— The  founding  of  the  Kwansei  Gakuin  at  Kobe,  in  1889.  Tliis  scliool  of 
learning  has  a  wide  and  well-earned  reputation,  and  fills  a  felt  need  in  tJie  Christian 
school  system  of  Japan. 

5. — The  organization  of  the  ^^lission  into  an  Annual  Conference  in  1892. 
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The  policy  of  thU  Million  is  to  maintain  its  present  force  of  foreign  misioa- 
arles,  supplying  8p(>cial  openings  as  tliey  may  arise,  and  looking  for  providential 
guidance  in  meeting  tlie  demands  made  upon  it.  Though  the  evangelization  of  the 
country  may  require  a  longer  time  and  greater  expenditure  of  men  and  money  than 
at  one  time  seemed  likely,  there  is  no  thouglit  of  either  withdi*awml  or  of  decreasing 
tlie  working  force. 

A  Christian  weekly  newspaper,  know  as  the  GOKYOy  is  publislicrd  conjointly  by 
the  Canada  Methodist,  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  the  Mctiiodist  Episcopal,  .SoatL 
MLisions,  and  is  of  increasing  value  as  a  Chri;jtian  force. 

The  statistics  of  this  family  of  Missions  will  he  found  in  sufficient  fnllness  in  tLc 
regular  statistical  tahle  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

[Note  1.  An  attempt  lately  begim  to  unite  the  work  In  Japan  of  the  above  fir^ 
(viz.  Meth.  Epis.  North,  Meth.  Ch.  of  Canada,  Evang.  Assoc.,  Meth.  Prot^  and  Mcth. 
EpLs.  South)  Missions  together  with  that  of  the  United  Brethren  Mission  into  ooe 
organization  for  Japan  somewhat  after  the  example  of  the  Xihon  Ririsoto  Kyokvai 
and  the  Nippon  Sei  Kokwai,  is  exi>ectcd  to  meet  witJi  gratifying  success  in  doe  time. 
—Ed.  Conf.  Pixxj.] 

[Note  2.  Four  of  the  above  groups  (viz,  Ninon  Kirisuto  Kyokwa,  Baptisi. 
Kumiai  and  Methodist)  have  united  in  the  issue  of  S.  S.  Helps,  and  they  are  likewise 
planning  to  issue  a  Union  Hymnal,  plans  that  have  made  considerable  progress.  All 
are  uniting  in  the  issue  of  the  100  or  more  uniformly  translated  standard  hymns  as 
ordered  by  the  Conference— Ed.  Conf  Proc  ] 


VT. 
THE  AMERICAN  CHRISTIAN  CONVENTION  MISSION. 

Our  mission  was  founded  by  Kev.  D.  F.  Jones,  who  began  work  at  Ishinomakl  in 
June,  1887,  but  toward  the  close  of  the  following  year  moved  to  Tokyo.  The  first 
church  to  be  organized  was  at  Ishinomakl,  Nov.  6th,  1387,  with  9  members.  Gimdu- 
ally  work  was  opened  at  various  places  in  Miyagi  and  Iwate  Ken  and  in  Tokyo 
For  several  years  a  "  Mission  School "  was  in  operation  at  Tokyo, — chiefly  for  the 
training  of  evangelists  and  other  Christian  workers,  but  it  is  now  closed.  Our 
present  stations  are  Tokyo  and  Sendai  (the  latter  oi)ened  in  1895),  the  entire  work 
being  distinctively  evangelistic. 

AVe  seek  the  salvation  of  men  through  Jesus  Christ,  and,  believing  the  Bible  to 
be  the  Churches  only  authorized  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  we  emphasize  teaching  i- 
to  all.  We  are  opposed  to  all  sectarianism,  tacit  or  otherwise,  and  accordingly  gnart 
an  tee  tlie  right  of  individual  interpretation,  our  test  of  fellowship  being  Christian 
character. 


VII. 
CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  MISSION. 

Tlie  personnel  of  the  mission  of  tlie  Chnrch  of  Christ,  consisted,  in  1883,  when 
first  established,  of  four  ordained  raisiuonaries.  The  only  station  occop  ied  was  Akita 
This  lirtle  band  lias  been  augmented  until  at  present  there  are  eighteen  duly  ap« 
pointed  workers.    The  main  centers  of  work  are  Tokyo,  Osaka,  Sendai,  and  Akita. 

The  plan  of  work  is  direct  evangelization.  Education  is  encoui^ged,  bat  thus 
far  the  Christian  constituency  has  not  been  jhle  ^to  support  an  institution  of  this 
kind.  The  demand  for  higher  Christian  education  is  growing  stronger  every  day 
In  tlie  very  near  future  school  work  will  be  added  to  the  means  of  soul-saving  in 
Japan.    First,  evangelize,  then  educate. 

The  object  of  tlie  mission  is  to  build  up  "  one  body  ^  permeated  by  *^  one  Spirit,'^ 
and  encouraged  by  *'  one  hope,''  t«   make  the  "  one  Lord  "  even  Jesus  the  master 
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of  conscienoe,  tu  proclaim  tbe  *^  one  faith  "  common  to  all  mankind,  and  to  adminis- 
ter the  '*  one  baptism  "  commanded  by  the  "  one  God  and  Father  of  as  all  * 

Rev.  R.  L.  PruetL 


vra. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  ZION. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  nature,  object,  and  history  of  this  Mission,  with  meeting 
places. 

Nature* — The  conditions  of  membership  are :  (1)  acceptance  of  the  Scriptaresas 
infallible ;  (2)  repentance  and  trust  in  Christ ;  (3)  a  good  profession  with  the  witn«s 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  (4)  other  questions  are  matter  of  opinion.  Repentance,  faith  and 
obedience  are  basal, — ^theocracy,  Christ  as  healer  of  the  body,  baptism  by  trinne 
immeision,  clean  living,  tithing,  and  seventy  work  are  truths  taught  and  practiced. 
Zion  fights  tobaccco,  liquor,  unclean  Jfood,  secretism,  hypocrisy,  poverty  and  ererr 
other  form  of  vice. 

Object. — The  union  of  Grod's  true  people  and  the  tearing  down  of  every 
dlsiiitegratiDg  form  of  apostasy  that  hinders  this  holy  union.  The  preparation  of  a 
clean  people  for  Christ.  The  establishment  of  Christian  schools,  manufactories  etc, 
nncompromising  attack  upon  sin  of  a]]  forms  in  all  places.  The  prexntation  to  the 
Japanese  of  the  full  Gospel — Christ  as  Savior,  Healer,  Cleanser  and  Keeper  of  spirit 
soul  and  body. 

History. — Some  missionaries,  already  in  Japan,  and  some  Japanese,  becooilnf 
disgusted  with  the  apostasy  of  their  churches,  and  seeing  the  power  and  purity  of 
Zion,  entered  into  fellowship.  No  missionary  has  come  from  headquarters  yet. 
Meetings,  seventy  work,  etc.,  are  carried  on. 

Meeting  Places. — Tokyo,  Yokohama,  and  fi-equently  other  places.  Tempo- 
rary head  quarters  for  Japan,  1407  Nakamura,  Yokohama, 

T.  A.  Cairns 

Ooodiictor. 


IX. 
THE  CHRISTIAN  AND  MISSIONARY  ALLIANCE. 

The  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  began  its  work  in  Japan  in  1895.  The 
£ist  Station  was  opened  by  Dr.  and  Mis.  Theo.  >V.  Gnlick  at  Miyoshi  in  Bingo  Prov- 
ince, Hiroshima  Ken.  Since  then  the  work  lias  been  extended  to  three  other  places 
Shobara,  Joge  and  Hirosnima  city. 

The  work  is  not  educational  neither  has  the  Mission  any  intention  to  erect  church 
buildings  for  the  Japanese  Christians ;  the  only  object  in  coming  to  Japan  is  to  lead 
souls  to  Christ  by  preaching  the  Gospel. 

Those  who  are  converted  join  the  small  congregations  which  are  in  charge  of 
Jaixinese  pastors. 

At  present  the  Mission  has  ^ye  chapels,  and  the  number  of  Christians  including 
those  converted  this  year  is  about  forty.  The  Japanese  workers  are  five.  Our  five 
Sunday-schools  are  attended  by  about  330  children. 

Since  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gulick  in  1897  returned  to  America,  the  work  is  supervised 
by  Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  Lindstrom  at  present  the  Mission's  only  foreign  workers  in 
Japan. 

H.  Lindstrom. 


X. 

THE  EVANGELICAL  LUTIIER.VN  MISSION. 

This  mission  is  supported  by  the  United  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  South,  U.  S.  A.  It  was  founded  in  1892  by  Rev.  J.  A.  E.  .Scherer  and 
Rev.  R.  B.  Peery.  Its  work  is  confined  to  the  island  of  Kyushu,  and  it  has  its  headquar- 
ters at  Saga.  The  methods  used  are  purely  evangelistic,  no  educational  work  being 
done  except  the  training  of  evangelists*  The  present  mission  force  consists  of  four 
missionaries  and  their  wives,  two  Japanese  pastors,  and  two  evangelists.  One  of 
the  pioneer  missionaries,  Rev.  Scherer,  returned  to  America  because  of  sickness  in 
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1897,  and  htm  since  taken  regular  work  at  I  o  no.  ThU  mission  has  enjojed  a  steidj 
and  enoonraging  growth;  more  than  one  hundred  m3tnben  have  been  haptiied;  a 
congregation  has  been  organized  ;  and  a  good  church  built.  Luther^s  Small  Catcohw*, 
The  Church  Book,  and  The  Augsburg  Confession  have  been  translated  into  Jai:^nesey 
and  are  in  regular  nse  by  the  mission. 

Rer.  R.  B.  Peerr,  Pli.  U 

[Note. — Rev.  J.  M.  T.  Winther,  of  the  Danish  Lutheran  Church,  has  Ut-n 
working  in  connection  with  this  mi.sslon  since  1899. 

Rev.  A.  R.  Wellrosc  and  Miss  Estcri  Kurviuen,  of  the  Finnish  Lutlieran  Cfamck 
and  temporarily  located  in  Xrgisaki,  intend  to  work  in  onnection  with  this  amc 
mission. 

Rev.  J.  K  Birkelund,  M.  D.  representing  the  Norwegian  LuikeraQ  Synod  ia 
America,  is  working  in  Tokyo.    J.  M.  T.  Winther.] 


XI. 

GENERAL  EVANGELICAL  PROTESTANT  MISSIONARY 

SOCIETY  (GERMAN  AND  SAVISS). 

The  General  Evangelical  Protetlant  Mmionary  Soeietjfy  established  in  1884,  ooder  the 

ixitronage  of  the  Grand  Duke  Karl  Alexander  of  Saze-Weimar,  as  the  firet  attempt 

of  liberal  Christianity  to  cooperate  in  mission  work  in  accordance  with  its  own  col- 

victions,  has  reached  up  to  this  day  the  number  of  30,000  home  membeis,  cootriboting 

during  the  last  year,  about  38,000  Yen.     Because  of  the  advanced  theology  of  iu 

representatives  in  Japan,  who  aim  at  a  reconciliation  of  Christianity  with  the  modern 

view  of  the  world,  by  striving  after  an  up-to-date  expression  of  the  eternal  truth  of 

the  simple  Gospel  of  Jesus,  adapted  at  the  same  time  to  the  particular  needs  of  the 

Japanese,  instead  of  offering  ancient  bat  transient  formulas  of  Western  dogmatics 

and  worship,  it  is  on  the  one  side  severely  criticised,  hot  on  the  other  side  also,  cren 

by  orthodox  missionaries^  appreciated  as  a  valuable  additiczx  to  the  Christian  foive  ia 

Japan. 

The  centre  of  the  German-Swi&s  Mission  is  Tokyo^  where  in  1887  its  fixst  chnitk 
in  Hongo  was  organized,  besides  which  at  present  preaching  plaoes  in  Shitsra 
and  Bancho  and  an  out-station  in  Chiba  must  be  mentionei.  In  1887  a  theokigical 
scltool  was  opened.    There  are  three  Sunday-schoohi  of  the  Miasioa  in  a  floorishiBg 
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condition,  also  its  dav  school  for  poor  children,  an  industrial  girVs  school  and  a  Qerman 
night  school.  A  great  part  of  the  time  of  Pfarrcr  Haas  and  Wendt,  now  the  men  repre- 
scntatiyes  of  the  Mission  in  Tokyo,  is  devoted  to  the  giving  of  addresses  and  to  regular 
Bible  classes  mostly  attended  by  students,  while  a  single  lady  is  in  charge  of  the 
mission  work  among  women.  Since  the  Autumn  of  1900  a  new  mission  station  has 
been  established  in  Kyoto  by  Pastor  Schiller  with  the  aasLstance  of  a  Japanese. 

Literary  work  has  been  carried  on,  consisting  in  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
tracts  and  books.  In  1885  a  Japanese  monthly  magazine  for  scientific  theology  and 
philosophy  ('  Shinri  *)  was  established,  to  which  wr.s  added  in  1900  a  German  periodical 
**  Die  Wahrheit."  It  may  be  fitly  stated  here,  tliat  to  the  German  Mission  is  further 
due  the  publication  of  (he  first  comprehensive  "  History  of  Protestant  Missions  in 
Japan,^'  both  in  German  and  English.    In  1900  five  Japanese  were  baptized. 

In  Tokyo,  wh€r3  a  church  building  has  been  erected,  and  in  Yokohama  the 
Protestant  Crermans  have  been  gathered  into  Christian  congregations,  Pfarrer  Haas 
being  their  appointed  pastor. 

Similar  work  for  the  Germans  is  done  by  the  Society  in  Shanghai,  where  the 
foundation  stones  for  a  German  church  have  been  laid  but  recently,  and  in  Kiauchau. 
The  other  work  of  the  Society  in  China  was  up  to  a  very  recent  time  of  an  exclusive- 
ly literary  character,  the  late  Dr.  Faber  having  been  the  distinguished  chief  agent. 
Since  the  occupation  of  Kiauchau  by  Germany  there  too  practical  work  is  being 
done,  and  plans  are  already  completed  for  erecting  a  church,  Chinese  and  German, 
schools  and  a  Faber  Hospital. 

Rev.  Hans  Haas. 
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THE  HEPHZIBAH  FAITH  MISSION. 

This  Miflttiou  was  commenced  as  aa  undenominational  work  in  Yokohama,  ia 
1894  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Smelaer  irho  was  joined  later  bj  a  number  of  others,  onlj  two  of 
whom  became  permanent  workers. 

Its  motto  is,  "  Holiness  anto  the  Lord,"  and  its  assurance  of  support,  Phil  4 :  17. 
Its  object  is  general  mission  work  and  its  aim  is  to  bring  unbelievers  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth  and  believers  into  the  experience  of  sanctification. 

Until  the  present  year,  the  work  of  the  Mission, — which  included  Sabbath-scbool 
and  day-school  work,  the  publication  and  distribution  of  tractH,  etc.,  as  well  as  efkm 
to  reach  the  Chinese,  has  been  confined  to  Yokohama. 

Daring  Mr.  Smelscr's  absence  in  America  the  work  there  has  l>een  suspended; 
but  it  is  hoped  he  will  resume  it  on  hi>i  return. 

An  extension  has  been  made  to  Choshi,  Shimosa,  where  Sunday^-hofd  and 
l^ersonal  work,  tract  distribution,  etc.,  are  carried  on. 

(Miss)  M.  E.  Long. 


XIIL 

INDEPENDENT 

1.  The  Scripture  Union  of  Japan. 

The  Scripture  Union  of  Japan,  a  branch  of  the  Children's  Special  Service  Miauon, 

was  started  among  Japanese  adults  in  1884,  its  object  being  to  encourage  the  reading 

of  the  Bible.    The  members  now  number  about  9000,  in  all  parU  of  Japan,  some  of 

whom  are  visited  occasionally  by  a  travelling  secretary. 

A  monthly  magazine  is  published  containing  explanatory  Bible  notes  on  the 
daily  portion,  and  other  articles  of  a  religious  nature. 

Picture  leaflets  in  Japanese  are  also  issued  monthly,  and  have  a  wide  circaU- 
tion.  Annual,  and  semi-annual  meetings  are  held  in  Tokyo,  and  the  local  secretiriei 
are  invited  each  summer  to  a  conference  for  Bible  study  and  prayer. 

Marv  C.  Whitney. 
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2.  Bailway  Mission. 

The  work  among  the  railway  men  is  undenominational.  The  railway  men  iir 
England  support  a  native  evangelist  wlio  spends  most  of  his  time  visiting  the 
stations  and  often  Iiaving  meetings  with  the  men,  usually  in  the  master^s  room  or  in 
the  waiting  room.  At  a  few  stations  where  there  are  one  or  two  ChrLstLins  and  a  few 
temperance  members,  tliey  hold  occasional  meetings  by  themselves.  They  much 
appreciate  a  monthly  magazine  called  "  Light  on  the  Railroad,"— 40  sen  a  year. 

Mr.  Akiyama  is  always  glad  to  help  in  any  Church  on  Sundays  as  he  travels 
about. 

Miffi  £.  B.  Gillett,  Sup. 
3.    Postal  and  Telegmpli  Mission. 

Tlie  Postal  and  Telegrapli  Mission  in  Japan  is  a  branch  of  the  International 
Postal  and  Telegraph  Christian  Association  (Senior  Branch),  which  has  its  head- 
quarters in  London.  In  April  1892  the  work  began  with  the  distribution  of  Chris- 
tian  literature  among  the  postmen  of  Yokohama  by  Dr.  Whitney  who  acted  as- 
superintendent.  He  was  joined  in  1896  by  Miss  Gillett,  who  by  itinerating  as  well 
a.s  by  Bible  classes  and  meetings  continued  to  seek  to  bring  the  knowledge  of  the 
tnith  to  Japanese  postal  officials,  nntil  Miss  Lesh  (now  Mrs.  Braithwaite)  was  sent 
out  in  1900  to  take  charge.  The  Mission,  which  is  undenominational,  is  supported 
by  the  contributions  of  P.  O.  officials  and  friends  in  Great  Britain. 

4.    The  Akasaka  Hobpital. 
W.  Norton  Whitney,  M.  D.,  Director. 

The  Akasaka  Hospital  was  begun  as  a  dispensary  in  1882,  the  present  building 
being  erected  in  1886,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  A.  L.  Whitney,  by  Japanese  and  foreign 
contributions.  The  work  is  carried  on  as  an  independent,  interdenominational 
Christian  Medical  Mission.  Daily  clinics  for  out-patients  are  held,  which  are 
attended  by  from  1,200  to  2,000  individuals  annually,  a  total  number  of  7,000  to  8,00C 
visits.     About  100  of  these  are  treated  as  in-patients. 

All  are  required  to  pay  as  their  circumstances  permit,  those  unable  to  contribute 
anything  being  admitted  free.  The  income  from  the  patients  amounts  to  about  yen 
2,000  a  year,  and  the  expenditure  yen  3,500.  The  defkiit  is  made  up  by  donations 
from  Japan,  and  abroad. 

Reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  prayer  is  conducted  daily  in  the  out-patients 
clinic  room,  and  in  the  wanb  ;  and  a  Bible  woman  visits  them  in  their  homes. 

The  staff  consists  of  3  physicians,  2  assistants,  5  nur»es,  1  Bible  woman,  and  a 
lady-superintendent 
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During  tlie  past  year  18  conversions  liave  been  recorded.  A  Gospel  Socktr  \m 
been  organized  to  furnish  temporary  spiritual  OTersight  of  those  of  the  puienli  ib 
Ijeoomc  Christians,  or  desire  to  do  so. 


XIV. 
INTERNATIONAL  COBUTlKt:  OF  THE  YOUNG  3dEN"S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  JAP.VN. 

There  are  two  deportments  of  the  Y.  M.  C  A.  in  operation  in  Japan,  the «» 
and  the  collegiate.  Their  common  goal  is  to  unite  Chribtian  men  in  the  vcikrf 
leading  young  men  to  accept  Jesus  Christ  and  to  identify  thcnuekes  widi  Hi 
Church.  The  city  associations  conduct  an  institutional  woric,  the  student 
tions  devote  themselves  to  the  spiritual  life  of  stndenta.  The  fint  city 
was  formed  in  Tokyo  in  1879,  and  reorganized  in  1880 — 91  nnder  an  eraogvlicalc* 
stitution  which  vested  the  management  in  an  inter-dcnominational  Jkmid  of  Dii^v 
ors.  In  1889  Mr.  J.  T.  Swift  was  appointed  Secretary  for  Japan  of  the  InfiermtiaBil 
Committee  of  the  Y,  M.  G.  A.  of  North  America  at  tbe  urgent  request  of  Japiiw 
Christians  and  missionaries.  For  nine  years  he  sustained  the  relation  of  Hononr 
Secretary  to  the  Tokyo  Association  doing  valuable  constructive  work  in  both  city  w^ 
collegiate  deprirtmentis.  Since  1890  Mr.  S.  Niwa  has  been  General  Secreury  lalljiBj 
to  Iiis  8iii)port  leading  men  from  all  denominations.  To  him  more  than  to  anv  ot'wr 
man  is  due  the  degree  of  success  already  attained.  In  1890  Mr.  R.  S.  Miller  joiaid 
Mr.  Swift  and  still  remains  an  honorary  secretary  of  the  Tokyo  Aasodatioo,  tboi^ 
not  now  connected  with  the  American  Committee ;  in  1890  Mr.  V.  W.  Heln  •» 
sent  out  by  the  same  Committee.  Chiefly  through  the  eflbrts  of  Mr.  Swift  a  }}vNrf 
fund  of  $60,000  was  secured,  and  the  larger  part  of  it  expended  on  the  picKntbv 
of  t!ic  Tokyo  Association.  The  only  other  city  Association  building  is  the  0^ 
auditorium.  Associations  early  sprang  up  in  various  cities,  bat  few  of  them  airicd 
on  any  distinctive  Association  work  except  union  evangelistic  meetioA  Eflbrttan 
now  being  made  to  unite  the  leading  Associations  and  to  ioBter  a  iHm-it««*»'fT5«'— ^ 
work  in  a  few  secondary  cities.  The  Tokyo  Association  ic^olarly  condacii  idkige 
meetings,  lUblc  classes,  entertainments,  lectures^  an  English  e¥»nlng  trhMJ  awmr- 

:uu  and  u  lodging-house.    In  1899  there  was  an  attendance  at  42  Qomd '-]r,  «f 

2,052 ;  at  42  Saturday  lectures,  of  3,620 ;  at  104  recitations  of  eveniqg  daaoi  of 
4,.S92.    The  membership  is  600.     Nearly  half  the  membecs  are  stiidaiita  vho  euij  'm 
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influence  to  every  corner  of  the  Empire.    The  Shin^eiki  is  published  as  the  city 
Associntiun  organ. 

The  first  student  Associations  were  organized  in  1888  by  students  of  three 
colleges  in  Tokyo.  The  number  rapidly  increased,  especially  during  the  visit  of 
Mr.  L.  D.  Wishard  in  1889.  AVhen  Mr.  Mott  visited  Japan  in  1897  he  found  11 
independent  Associations  and  he  helj^ed  to  organize  17  more.  At  a  convention  of 
delegates  from  25  Asaociations  held  in  Jan,  1897,  the  Student  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Union  was 
formed  and  affiliated  with  the  World's  Student  Christian  Fe<lcration,  to  whose  confer- 
ence it  lias  since  sent  Presidents  Ibuka  and  Honda  as  special  representatives.  The 
Gentral  Committee  consists  of  25,  Japanese  and  missionaries.  Since  1898  a  Japanese 
Traveling  Secretary,  and  Mr.  G.  M.  Fisher,  representing  the  International  Committee 
of  America,  have  served  the  Union.  A  bi-monthly  organ  luis  been  published  since 
JiiQC,  1898.  In  November,  1898,  the  Summer  School  which  had  been  independent 
and  variable  since  its  inauguration  in  1889  was  turned  over  to  the  Union.  The  work 
may  be  classified  as  supervisory  (correspondence,  magazine  and  visitation),  educa- 
tional (Sunmier  School,  and  District  Conferences),  financial  (collecting  Yen  500.  a 
year  by  dues  and  contributions),  spiritual  (Bible  outlines,  devotional  literature  ancl 
evangelistic  mass-meetings).  Three  Associations  own  homes  valued  at  Yen  20,000, 
five  occupy  rented  houses,  another  is  building  at  an  outlay  of  Yen  2,500.  The  Union 
numbers  34  Associations,  with  900  members,  in  14  Christian  and  20  non^^ristian 
schools,  including  two  Universities  and  all  but  one  of  the  higher  Schools.  Further 
statistics  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  "  Methods  of  Keaching  the  Student  Classes." 

There  are  City  Young  Men's  (Christian  Associations  in  Tokyo,  Yokohama,  Osaka, 
Kobe,  Sapporo,  Kanagawa  and  Fukuoka.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  a  large 
number  of  Young  Men's  Societies  called  by  the  same  name,  the  most  of  which  are 
connected  with  some  single  congregation.  Many  of  these  denominational  societies 
will  form  the  basis  for  the  organization  of  City  Associations. 

In  Osaka,  July  26-28,  1901,  was  held  a  convention  which  organized  the  City 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Union  of  Japan,  with  the  Tokyo,  Yokohama, 
Osaka  and  Kobe  Associations  as  charter  membeix.  A  constitution  was  adopted  and 
a  Central  Committee  of  ten  members  elected  which  becomes  the  executive  body  of 
the  UniQB.  This  convention  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  in  this  movement 
in  Japan,  by  the  creation  of  an  agency  which  will  give  attention  to  the  systematic 
development  and  extension  of  City  AaK>ciations  throngfaoiit  the  country. 

V.  W.  Hehn. 


XV. 
THE  SALVATION  ARMlT. 

Ill  the  year  1865  the  founder  and  present  leader  General  William  Booth  inaugu- 
rated  the  Cliristian  Mission  which  in  1878  became  the  Salvation  Annj.  In  1830  the 
first  contingent  sent  abroad  was  despatched  to  the  U.  S.  A.  afterwards  speedilr 
followed  by  expeditions  to  France,  Australasia,  India,  Africa,  the  nations  of  Europe 
and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  first  party  of  officers  arrived  in  Japan  from  England  in  1895  and  at  oott? 
began  systematic  work  in  addition  to  the  study  of  the  language.  The  fiist  Corpb 
(stations)  were  opened  in  Tokyo,  afterwards  the  sphere  of  work  was  exteuded  to 
Yokohama  and  the  Okayama  and  Kozuke  Districts.  An  official  organ  is  published  in 
Jupnnefie  fortnightly  which  at  present  has  a  circulation  of  7,450.  A  Naval  and  Morcao- 
tile  Home  has  been  established  in  Yokohama.  A  Prison  Gate  Home  has  been  e«tablial)- 
ed  in  Tokyo  to  assist  discharged  prisoners ;  employment  is  found  for  them  and  muj 
through  the  help  received  are  living  honestly  and  in  positions  of  comparative  coniA  n 
In  August  of  this  year  Bescue  Work  was  commenced  and  an  institution  opened  iv 
receive  any  girls  who  wished  to  leave  their  life  of  sin.  As  a  result  of  the  action  takiu 
an  agitation  was  created  which  brought  about  an  important  change  in  the  laws  aflect- 
ing  licensed  prostitution  so  that  now  any  girl  can  leave  at  any  time  without  difficulir 
and  maify  hundreds  are  availing  tliemselves  of  this  new  liberty  and  are  retumiog  to 
their  friends  every  week.  A  Japanese  hymn  book  and  other  books  have  been  publi^- 
ed.    Kegular  open-air  meetings  are  conducted  with  each  Corps. 

A  large  part  of  the  funds  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  work  in  oonntc- 
tion  with  each  Corps  is  raised  locally,  in  addition  to  which  a  substantial  fuun  'n 
raised  annually  by  means  of  geff-denial  efibrt. 

The  work  is  organized  and  governed  on  a  military  basis.  The  Japanese  drcu  it 
worn  by  all  the  foreign  officers  and  the  most  aggressive  methods  adopteit,  consiitest 
with  and  likely  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  the  aims  of  the  oiganization. 

The  world-wide  operations  of  the  Army  are  carried  on  in  52  countries  and 
there  are  14,823  officers  (workers  wholly  employed).  Mr.  Bramwell  Booth  is  tlte 
Chief  of  the  Stafifwith  International  Headquarters  at  Queen  Victoria  Street,  Loodoa, 
England.  Colonel  Henry  BuUard  is  in  charge  of  tlie  work  in  Japan  and  tbr 
National  Headquarters  are  at  3  Shibaguchi,  Nicliome,  Tokyo. 
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sc:andjlnavia  alliance  mission. 

•'TlicSciuidiixavian  Alliance  Mission  of  Xortli  America "  was  founded  by  the 
Rev.  F.  Fmnson,  tlie  Director  of  the  Mit»ion,  in  18iK),  when  midsionaries  were  lirst 
sent  to  foreign  fields.  It  has  missionaries  in  six  different  fields,  viz :  China,  Mon- 
golia, Himalaya,  S.  Africa,  E.  Africa  and  Japan,  at  i)ivsent  a  total  number  of 
about  eighty.  The  first  group  of  fifteen  to  Japan  arrived  on  Nov,  23,  1891.  TJie 
number  lias  since  varied,  being  at  present  eight  adults. 

It  is  a  missionary  society,  supported  by  Swedish  churches  and  individuals  in 
America  and  Sweden,  avoiding  what  wouhl  give  it  the  dii*ect  appearance  of  a 
<lenomination,  and  has  for  its  object  the  preacldiig  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  unto  salva- 
tion, chpecially  in  places  where  it  has  not  been  preached  before, — also  the  encour- 
aging of  churches  towards  a  unanimous  efibrt  in  the  evangelization  of  non-Christian 
nations. 

The  total  niniilH?r  of  couvtrls  in  .lapan,  up  lo  ihc  present,  is  alwut  one  hundreil 
and  fifty. 


XVII. 
MIJSSIUX  AVOKK  h\)K  SEAMKX  AT  YOKOHA.MA. 
Tiie  AVork  for  JSeamen  at  Yokohama  was  Ixjgun  in  July  1873  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Austen*  as  an  honorary  worker,  (^n  the  4th  of  March,  1874,  an  arrangement  was  made 
by  which  Mr.  Ansteu  became  the  paid  agent  of  the  American  Seamen's  Friend  Society, 
and  a  local  committee,  whose  chairman  was  the  late  Kev.  Dr.  Sylo  was  organized. 
Subscriptions  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Austen  fi-om  the  foreign  community  to  rent  and 
furnish  a  house  at  No.  114,  Creekside,  as  hcad»piarters  for  the  work,  in  which  a  reading 
room,  refreshment  room,  and  dormitories,  were  provided  for  the  seamen  visiting  the 
Ijort.  A  Temperance  Society  was  formed,  and  a  committee  of  its  members  was 
a]  pointed  to  manage  the  institution,  whi(;}i  was  named  the  Temi>cranco  Uall.  After 
two  years  of  very  successful  work  at  Xo.  114  Crci'kside,  a  new  building  was  erected  by 
the  Society  at  No.  86  Church  Street,  and  the  work  was  continued  in  the  new  and  more 

*  Mr.  Austin  was  oi-^lainc-*!  l>y  Bishop  Bi«ke:«.t<'tii  in  IS'.H). 
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commodious  premises.  Later  a  second  building  was  put  up  on  the  lot  adjoining  and 
was  used  as  a  Sailors'  Home  under  the  supervision  of  the  same  oomiuittee.  Owing  tc* 
various  causes  these  two  buildings  were  closed  in  1880,  and  the  work  carrie*!  on  in 
^hem  ceased. 

THE  YOKOHAMA  ^SEAMEN'S  3[ISSI0N. 

In  the  beginning  of  1881,  Mr.  Austen  leased  tlie  comer  building  on  No.  86, 
Church  Street,  for  use  as  the  local  headquarters  of  the  work  he  has  since  carried  tm 
in  connection  with  the  American,  and  two  English  Societies,  which  support  him. 
In  June  1884  the  Mission  was  shifted  to  its  present  quarters  at  'So.  83,  Odawaracho. 
The  local  institution  known  as—"  The  Yokohama  Seamen's  Mission  " — ^is  entirelr 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  On  the  mission  com|X)und  there  are  lai^ 
iniildings,  the  entrance  to  the  first  being  directly  on  the  street  leading  from  the  land- 
ing place  to  the  part  of  the  town  most  frecjuented  by  sailors.  On  tlic  ground  fluur 
t  here  is  a  large  well  furnished  reading  room,  and  the  mission  chapel.  On  the  fint 
lioor  ai'e  the  seamen's  dormitories,  bath  room  and  lavatory.  In  the  atifjoiiiing  building 
<  n  tlie  ground  floor  is  tlie  chaplain's  office,  refreshment  room,  kitchen  and  ser>'aDb' 
(juarters,  on  the  first  floor  there  arc  two  seamen's  dormitories,  a  book  room,  and  two 
rooms  reserved  for  the  use  of  a  Japanese  Scripture  reader,  who  it  is  hoped  will  com- 
mence work  for  Japanese  Seamen  early  in  1901.  The  Mission  owns  a  line  steam  launch 
named — the  "  Gleaner  "—which  is  used  by  the  chaplain  in  boarding  vestels,  and  in 
njllecting  officers  and  seamen  from  the  s1ij|)s  who  wish  to  attend  the  regular  serTice^ 
:md  meetings  held  at  the  Mission.  In  addition  to  the  work  afloat  and  at  the  Institute 
the  chaplain  does  regular  duty  at  the  naval  hospitals. 

This  Mission  has  had  during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence,  the  endomauent 
and  hearty  cooperation  of  tlie  resident  miasionaries,  and  the  financial  support  of  the 
foreign  community.  W.  T.  Austen. 

(Work  is  also  done  for  seamen  in  Kobe  and  Nagasaki. — Editor.) 
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SEVENTH-DAY  ADVENTIST  MISSION. 
In  November  of  1896  Elder  W.  C.  Grainger  came  to  Japiin  as  the  first  reprehenta- 
tive  of  the  Seventh-day  Adventitits.  He  was  atrompanied  by  one  native  worker  T. 
H.  Okohira.  They  located  in  Tokyo  and  began  teaching  the  Englisli  Bible.  One  year 
later  Mrs.  W.  C.  (iniinger  and  her  daughter  Gertrude  Grainger  joined  Elder  Graing- 
er in  the  work.  In  the  fall  of  1898  five  more  workers  were  fient  from  America,  B.  O. 
Wade  and  wife,  W.  1).  Burden  and  wife  and  one  Japanese  worker,  S.  Has^;awa. 
These  workers  are  still  all  in  the  field  except  Elder  W.  C.  Grainger  who  was  taken 
by  death  in  October  1899.  TJiere  is  one  organized  churcli,  with  a  membership  of 
12.  Tlierc  arc  two  stations  where  regular  Bible  schools  are  held,  there  being  from  75 
to  UH)  in  daily  attendance  at  these  schools.  The  "  Owari  No  Fukuin  "  in  an  eight 
pagcti,  monthly  journal  published  by  this  Society  and  is  now  in  the  second  year  of 
its  publication.  All  the  above  work  is  located  rn  Tokyo  but  beside  there  are  several 
ouUslalions  where  there  are  companies  of  Christians  and  where  some  work  is  l^eing 
done. 


XIX. 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  CHKISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  IN  JAPAN. 

The  oldest  Society  now  in  existence  is  the  Children's  Society  connected  with  the 
Church  of  Christ  of  the  American  Board  Mission,  being  organised  in  1887.  A  few 
other  societies  were  started  but  were  practically  discontinued  before  the  winter  of  1892, 
when  a  great  impetus  was  given  by  the  visit  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clark,  the  founder  of 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Society.  The  larger  number  of  the  societies  now  in  existence 
were  formed  during  the  following  year  of  Dr.  Clark's  visit.  In  1893  the  number  of 
socictio-^  iiicrca.'*ocl  to  fiOy-s-.-vni.  ^r;n;y  f,f  tli'^>"  .r<.piv-..iv-.]  aftrr  jv  :-hoit  lif?,  while 
rew       IS  :i.      a!    i.  "  .  ,»    * 

Dr.     lail.  ■<;(      dv ■  i>  -"^    —      P- -  -     •  n   -•      '       q...c.>vn.d  lae  old 

societies  and  helped  the  organizations  of  new  tnes  at  several  platvs  lie  visited.    The 
eighth  national  convention  held  at  Kobe,  when  I  >r.  and  Mi's.  Clark  were  present,  was 
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the  largest  and  most  siica.iwfal  convention  ever  held  in  thit»  country.'  &oiarfc. 
known,  there  are  sixty  soi'ietics  at  present,  ten  of  them  being  Junior  Socieliei.  Tfcr 
arc  scattered  from  Taihoku,  Formosa  in  the  South  to  Sendai  in  the  North,  'jw- 
grapliically  tlie  larg<*st  inniiKTS  are  found  in  Tokyo  :iud  trio-cities  of  Kyuio.  Osab 
and  Kobe.  Denominationally  the  Kumiai  and  Nippon  Kirisuto  Charches  an  by 
far  in  front,  tliough  the  societies  are  found  in  nearly  all  represeutatiTe  deoomiiuticas. 
A  few  societies  with  the  name  o(  Kyorti  Kvaif  hut  not  oi*ganized  on  the  ame  prioripic 
are  not  included,  while  no  doubt  there  are  several  oi^ganizations  esentially  oq  Chri»'r 
ian  Endeavor  principles,  but  not  adopting  the  name. 

The  I'nited  Society  in  Japan  was  organized  in  lSl»o.  Rev.  T.  Haiadi  has  i«a 
the  president  ever  since  the  organization,  and  Rev.  A  Miyake  its  setTeiarr  ud 
treasurer  for  several  years.  The  lifti'en  members  of  the  iienenil  Committee  represet: 
Kumiai,  Nipinin  Kiristo,  Methodist  and  Baptist  ChureheH.  and  Mis»iuni»  of  tungnTp- 
ilonal,  Presbyterian,  Ijtiptist  and  Cliristian  ]-{oanls. 

The  official  org:ui  of  tlie  Tnite*!  »Society  is  JOf-n'ci  XiK.tfn'  (The  Kiidi-avim-rtiv'" 
in  lis  .^(b  year,  [>iibli»be(l  iiionihly  in  <  )sik:i. 


XX. 

??<X1KTY  OF  FKIENIX^. 

'J'lie  Friend's  Mission  in  J]4)un  was  founded  by  the  Woiucu's  Gjmuiittee  */ 
I'^'icnd's  in  Piiiladelpiiia  in  1885,  with  the  object  of  aHe^i^ting  the  spread  of  pOK 
(  hristianity  among  tJie  Japanese. 

The  fii'st  workers  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Cosaud  who  after  vituting  variuua  pub  of 
tin.'  wuntry  finally  settled  in  Tokyo  and  opene<l  a  School  for  Girls.  This  wasrenwr- 
t'«l  to  the  present  building  in  1889. 

In  1888  two  workers  from  Canada  joined  tlic  Friends  in  Tokyo  and  thenuson 
lias  since  lieen  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  llie  two  Soeietieti.  In  addition  totbt 
^Jirl's  Sehciol,  work  under  native  evangelists  has  Itevix  undertaken  in  three  orfow 
i.tlier  eeniri's,  that  at  IMito  lK;ing  the  oldi-st  and  most  su(*cet&>ful,  and  in  l^SOd  two*.'' 
«u:r  number  settled  there  with  tlie  Iio\k'  of  extending  the  work  and  placing  it  un  » 
I.. ore   i»eiiijancnt  basis.      A  school  for  Ijovs  and  young  men  and  also  two  ftrtk 

•  .\  I  tl,.  (  Miiviutioii  tlie  I'n  r^iih  lit,  Mr.  Huradn,  Bae  iKdiU  Ua-  delvguU*  to  llic  Worid'«  Cfcrutto* 
l:arU'u\a|ggBMHHi  hiUl  in  Lutiduu,  July  JU-30, 1900. 
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children  of  the  poor  with  Snnday  Schools  were  carried  on  for  some  years  l)ui  .it 
present  are  discontinued.  Gospel  meetings  are  held  weekly  at  5  or  6  djflerent  centres 
with  one  or  more  Sunday  Schools  belonging  to  each.  The  preparation  of  rcligions 
literature  luw  been  among  the  work  undertaken  an<l  several  books  such  as  the  Life  of 
Stephen  Grellett,  Klizabeth  Fry,  Offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  been  translated  and 
published,  the  Life  of  Elizal>eth  Fry  l>eing  largely  circulated  among  the  various 
prison  libraries. 


xxr. 

TKMPKUANCE  .S(X'IPmES  L\  JAPAN. 
Compiled  by  Julius  Sopkr. 
The  National  Temperance  League  of  Japan  was  organized  in  the  City  of  Tokyo 
on  the  first  day  of  October,  1898,  in  the  Kudan  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The 
credit  of  this  new  movement  is  largely  due  to  Miss  Clara  Parrish,  the  sixOi  Round- 
the-World  Missionary  of  the  World's  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  At 
the  time  of  organization  there  were  present  delegates  from  a  num})er  of  Local 
Societies,  as  far  north  as  Scndai  and  as  far  south  as  Hiroshima.  The  delegates 
represented  several  denominations  of  Christians. 

This  licague  holds  an  Annual  Convention.  The  work  during  the  year  is  earrie<l 
on  by  a  Board  of  Control,  composed  of  the  officers  and  fifteen  members,  all  elected  by 
the  Annual  Convention.  The  Officers  (»f  ihe  I>;ague  are: — JVc»tVfw^  Taro  Ando ; 
]7e«  Prcnidentu  H.  Hayashi.  K.  1  to,  Sen  Tsuda,  Sho  Nemoto  and  Julius  Soper ;  Secrc" 
tnriefj  T.  Ukai  and  A.  C.  Borden,  Trcnmrerifj  Y.  Suniinokura  and  T.  Knuiuro.  The 
members  of  the  Board  of  Control  are,  T.  Anzai,  S.  Furukawa,  D.  Hatano,  Y.  Ninoraiyn, 
N.  Bitfi,  O.  Sunada,  K.  Tshii,  G.  Yamanuiro,  K  Hirasawa,  David  Thompson,  II. 
Topping,  B.  Chappell,  E.  I>eavitt,  W.  P.  Bnnconil)e  and  A.  C.  Borden. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Coates,  and  Rev.  S.  Ogata,  now  living  in  Nagoya,  are  both  active  and 
earnest  workers  of  the  League.  Mr.  Joseph  Cosand  is  the  Assistant  Editor  of  Kuni 
No  Ifikarij  the  Organ  of  the  league.  Mrs.  Large  and  Mrs.  Davidson,  and  several 
Japanese  ladies,  all  of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  I'.,  sit  as  Associate  Menikis  of  ih*- 
Board  of  Control.  Nearly  every  denomination  of  Christians  in  the  Metropolis  is 
represented  on  the  Board. 

The  Rev.  Kanichi  Miyanm    is   the    traveling   evangelist  of  the  Temperance 
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Movement  in  Japan.  He  is  supported  by  contrlbntions  from  foreign  and  Japanese 
friends  of  the  Temperance  Cause.  His  praise  is  in  all  the  churches.  Mr.  Mijaim 
worked  for  some  time  in  Hawaii  before  returning  from  San  Francisco  to  hU  natiit 
land  in  3889.  The  residts  of  his  labors  in  ITawaii  are  lasting  and  far-reaclung— 
beyond  calculation.  The  fact  that  Japanese  laborers  have  been  acceptable  in  Hawaii 
all  these  years  is  largely  owing  to  the  blessed  results  of  the  gospel  and  tempenuKv 
work  of  Mr.  Miyama  in  those  Islands  in  1887 — 1888. 

The  following  are  short  sketclies  of  the /our  largest  temperance  organizations  in 
Jai)an  : 

1.    WOMAN'S  CHRLSTTAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION. 

The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  was  organized  on  December  6th, 
1886,  in  the  Nihonbashi  Presbyterian  Church,  Tokyo.  Twenty  members  were  en- 
rolled at  this  time  as  Charter  Members,  and  forty  joined  in  all. 

The  Officers  were  : — President,  Mrs.  Kaji  Yajima ;  Rec.  Sec.,  Mrs.  Chiyo  Uattori : 
Cor.  Sec,  Mrs.  Toyoju  Sasaki ;  Treasurers,  Mrs.  Riu  Minra  and  Mrs.  Miya  Ebioa. 
For  the  sake  of  convenience  Mrs.  Sasaki  assumed  the  entire  secretary  work.  Mis. 
Mary  Clement  Leavitt  sent  by  the  American  W.  C.  T.  U.  was  present  and  organiied 
this  new  Society. 

During  1888  Ramabai  visited  Japan.  In  the  same  year  the  official  organ  of  the 
Society  was  started.  Mrs.  Sasaki  was  the  first  Editor.  The  second  Editor  was  Mi& 
Takeo,  who  was  a  year  later  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Takekoshi.  Owing  to  illness  Mrs. 
Yajima  was  compelled  to  resign  in  1889,  and  Mrs.  Assai  was  appointetl  in  her  place. 

In  1890  Miss  Jessie  Ackerman,  the  second  Round-the- World  Missionary,  visited 
Japan.  During  her  visit  the  membership  of  the  Union  was  increased  by  sevenl 
hundred.  In  tliis  year  the  first  Imperial  Diet  was  convened,  and  from  the  W.  C.  T. 
V.  a  petition  relating  to  the  severity  of  punishment  meted  out  to  women  asciHnpared 
with  that  meted  ont  to  men  was  presented  to  the  Diet,  and  one  also  regarding  the 
transporting  of  Japanese  women  to  other  countries  for  evil  purposes.  These  petitioDs 
were  annually  repeated  until  the  twelth  session  of  the  Diet. 

In  1890  Mrs.  Assai  resigned  as  president  of  the  Union  and  Mrs.  Yajima  was 
re-elected. 

In  the  following  year  mudi  help  was  given  by  the  I'nion  to  the  earthqiake 
sufferers,  and  a  physician  and  two  nnrses  were  sent  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  tk^ 
sufferers.    For  all  these  services  the  Government  made  the  usual  acknowledgmeotSL 

In  the  Autumn  of  1892  Miss  Mary  Aljen  West,  the  Jhirtl  Round-the-Worid 
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Missionary,  came  to  Japan.  Her  stay  was  only  seventy-one  days.  During  this  linic 
she  spoke  at  ninety  meetings  and  traveled  3580  miles.  Throtigh  her  lat)ors  a 
National  W.  C.  T.  U.  was  decided  npnn  ;  hut  this  did  not  Jx?oome  an  accomplished 
fact  until  after  Miss  West's  death. 

In  1893  Mrs.  Sakurai  was  elected  to  represent  the  National  Union  at  the  Council 
of  Women  in  Chicago.  It  was  on  the  third  of  April  of  this  year  that  the  National 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  was  organized. 

TJie  following  were  the  officers  of  the  new  organization  :— President,  Mrs,  Kaji 
Yajinia  ;  Rec.  Sec,  Mrs.  Takekoshi ;  Cor  Sec,  Mrs.  Nemoto ;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Shimo- 
yama.  Six  departments  of  work  were  taken  up,  and  six  Local  Unions  became 
associated  with  the  National  Union.  In  the  autumn  of  tliis  year  (1893)  the  special 
work  of  the  Union  that  suggested  Itself  was  the  rescue  of  girls  sold  to  tlie  Yoshiwara. 
Mrs.  Andrews  and  Dr.  Kate  Bushnell,  the  fouilh  and  fifth  Round-the-World 
Missionaries,  visited  Japan  in  1893 ;  but  owing  to  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Andrews  they 
were  forced  to  shorten  their  visit.  In  1895  the  editorship  of  the  official  organ  was 
given  to  Mrs.  Tani  Yamaji,  and  in  this  year  considerable  help  was  given  to  the 
sufferers  from  the  floods. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1896  Miss  Clara  Parrisli,  the  »ixth  Round-the-World  Mission- 
ary, arrived.  She  spent  two  years  in  Japan.  Through  her  labors  the  Temperance 
cause  was  greatly  revived  and  the  workers  greatly  encouraged.  During  her  stay  in 
Japan  the  Y'^'s  were  organized  and  the  departments  of  work  increased.  As  the  result 
of  her  labors  the  Banner  given  at  the  World's  Convention  of  1897  came  to  Japan, 
2.  YOKOHAMA  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY. 
The  Yokohama  Temperance  Society  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Japan.  It  was 
organized  November  10th,  1886,  in  the  Sumiyoshi  Presbyterian  Church,  Yokohama. 
Before  the  formal  organization  a  meeting  for  consultation  was  held  at  an  eating 
house,  called  Hommoku  Kyokairo.  The  drink  habits  of  the  people  was  iJie  occasion 
of  this  meeting.  On  NovemW  17th,  1888,  it  was  decided  to  issue  an  organ  of  the 
Society.  This  first  organ  was  called  the  Yokohama  temperance  magazixk.  \i 
this  time  a  badge  was  decided  upon.  In  the  same  year  Ramabai  on  her  way  to  India 
spoke  in  the  Kaigan  Church  (December  17th)  in  the  interest  of  this  Society. 

In  March  1890  a  Youth's  Temperance  Society  was  organized.  During  Ml»« 
Ackerman's  stay  in  Japan  (1890)  a  large  meeting  was  held  in  the  Kaigan  Church,  at 
which  800  persons  were  present.  At  tliis  meeting  om  hundred  signed  the  pledge. 
Much  attention  was  given  to  the  young  by  this  Society,  and  several  Youth's  Societies 
were  organized. 
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Ill  Jouuary  1891  the  name  of  the  Society  and  its  organ  was  changed.  Ther 
wei-c  ihcnce-forward  known  as  the  japan  temperance  society  and  the  Jopoa 
Temperance  Magazine. 

It  was  under  the  auspices  ox  this  Society  that  the  faneral  servioes  of  the  lamented 
Miss  West  were  conducted  in  the  Kaigau  Church,  December  16th,  1892. 

1  his  Society  like  others  ot  similar  character  rendered  very  valuable  senrice  to  the 
snflerors  from  flood  and  earthquake.  In  1893  the  Grovemment  offered  this  Society 
a  lacquer  wine  cup,  in  recognition  of  its  services ;  but  it  was  respectfully  declined, 
and  the  reasons  given  for  declining;. 

In  January,  1893  considerable  money  was  raised  by  this  Society  to  assist  in  the 
erection  of  a  monument  over  the  grave  of  Miss  West.  This  money  was  sent  to  her 
friends  in  the  United  Stites  through  Mr.  Sen  Tsuda,  one  of  the  oldest  and  staunches! 
Temperance^ advocates  in  Japan,  who  visited  the  World's  Exposition  at  Chicago. 

The  10th  Anniversary  of  the  Society  was  held  in  January  1895.  During  tlie 
Japan-China  war  considerable  money  was  sent  by  this  Society  to  the  families  and 
orphans  of  sick,  disabled  and  deceased  soldiers. 

^fiss  Parrish  rendered  mucli  valuable  service  to  this  Society  during  her  stay  in 
Japan.    She  will  long  be  remembered. 

Since  the  organization  of  this  Society  al>out  fmiy  Branch  Societies  have  been 
connecte<l  with  it— one  of  them  k'ing  in  Clieinulpo,  Korea.  Among  the  leaden  of 
this  Society  are  Messrs.  llayashi,  Ninomiya  and  Bito.  Mr.  Hayashi  has  been  Prewi- 
dent  from  the  beginning. 

On  September  11th,  1897,  delegates  were  sent  to  Tokyo,  and  in  connection  with 
delegates  from  the  Tokyo  Temperance  Society  a  Central  Committee  was  organized, 
with  a  view  of  uniting  all  the  Temperance  organizjitions  in  Japan.  On  the  10th  of 
January,  1898  an  informal  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  two  Societies  was  held. 
At  this  time  it  was  decided  to  effect  a  National  Organization  as  soon  as  possible.  To 
tliis  end  the  Yokohama  Society  agreed  to  give  up  its  name,  Japan  Tescperaxce 
SoCTETV,  and  assume  its  old  name,  and  also  to  give  up  their  own  organ  and  adopt  the 
Tokyo  organ  as  their  own.  So  the  Light  Of  Our  Land  ceased  to  be  simply  the  organ 
«)f  (he  Tokyo  Temperance  Society.  This  led  to  n  liarmonious  adjustment  of  previous 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  uniting  the  Temperance  organizations  in  the  Empire.  This 
Society  deserves  much  credit  for  the  magnanimity  displaye<l. 

X    HOKKAIDO  TEMPERANCE  SOaETY. 
The  fust  Temperance  Society  in  Hokkaido  was  organized  in  Sapporo,  the  cap* 
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ital,  November  21  st.  1887,  under  the  name  of  the  Sapporo  Temperance  Society.  A 
-Mr.  Shinroku  Iwai,  a  shoe  manufacturer,  who  had  Ijeen  a  member  of  the  Sapporo 
(Independent)  Church,  for  several  years,  became  greatly  exercised  on  the  subject  of 
**  sake  "  drinking.  Although  a  member  of  the  Church,  he  had  never  given  up  his 
old  habit  of  drinking. 

About  this  time  the  Rev.  Tanctaro  Takenouchi  (since  deceased)  came  from  the 
soutli,  to  work  as  an  Evangelist  in  the  Sapporo  Church.  Mr.  Takenouchi  had  heard 
the  lectures  and  addresses  of  Mrs.  I^eavitt  in  Kobe.  These  made  a  deep  impression 
on  his  mind.  He  brought  with  him  a  pamphlet  containing  a  translation  of  Mrs. 
Leavitt's  addresses,  and  also  the  Rules  for  organizing  and  carrying  on  Temperance 
Societies. 

Shortly  after  reaching  Sapporo  he  met  Mr.  Iwai,  who  related  to  him  his  struggles 
on  the  subject  of  the  drink  habit.  Two  kindred  spirits  met.  As  Mr.  Tto  puts  it, 
"  One  was  the  powder,  and  the  other  was  the  match."  Mr.  Takenouchi  showed  Mr. 
Iwai  the  Temperance  literature  he  had  with  him,  and  explained  to  him  the  working 
of  the  great  Temperance  movement  in  the  world.  Mr.  Iwai's  enthusiasm  was  arous- 
ed, lie  became  a  willing  convert  to  the  principles  of  Temperance.  As  the  result  o 
this  meeting  they  planned  the  organization  of  a  Temperance  Society. 

This  Society  was  duly  organized,  as  indicated  above,  and  Mr.  Kazutaka  Ito  was 
elected  the  first  IVesident.  When  Jii-st  organized  this  Society  had  sixty-five  membersf 
In  the  same  year  (1887),  December  6tb,  the  scope  of  the  Society  was  enlarged  and 
the  name,  Hokkaitx)  Temperance  Society,  was  adopteil.  This  led  to  the  organ i- 
ssation  of  Bianch  Societies  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  Island.  The  Society  rapidly 
inoi-eased  in  num1)ers.  In  June  1894  there  wei-e  two  thousand  members.  There  has 
been  a  decline  of  interest,  since  Mr.  Ito  left  Hokkaido  and  became  a  resident  of  Tokyo 
But  the  good  work  still  goes  on,  and  this  Society  is  about  to  unite  with  the  National 
Temperance  League, — one  Branch  has  already  done  m. 

The  year  1892  was  an  eventful  year  in  the  history  of  this  Society.  During  the 
month  of  August  of  that  year  an  Exhibition  of  Hokkaido  products — land  and  sea- 
was  ojiened  at  Sapporo.  During  tliis  Exhibition  the  city  was  thronged  with  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  Island.  This  afforded  the  Temperence  workers  a  splendid  op- 
portunity for  pusliing  their  cause.  They  made  good  use  of  the  opportunity,  and 
much  permanent  good  was  accomplished.  Miss  West  visited  Sapporo,  as  well  as 
Hakodate,  this  same  year.  Her  labors  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  Temperance  work 
in  Hokkaido. 
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4.    TOKYO  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY. 

Tlie  Tokyo  Temperance  Society  was  organized  at  the  beginning  of  1890  iit 
meeting  held  in  the  (iinza  Methotlist  Episcopal  Church.  Before  this  however, 
various  cfTurts  had  Iieen  put  forth  by  Japanese  and  foreign  Clirislians  for  the  parpose 
of  starting  a  Temperance  Society  in  the  Metropolis ;  but  all  tlie»je  efibrts  failed.  For 
tunately  at  tlie  beginning  of  1890  Miss  Jessie  Ackerinan,  representative  of  the 
World's  AV.  C.  T.  l'.,  reached  Ja^mn  from  America  and  o{x^ned  a  series  of  very  suc- 
cessful meetings  in  Tokyo,  with  the  cooixratiou  of  the  workers  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U- 
under  the  leadership  of  such  women  as  Mrs.  Yiyima,  Mrs.  Ushioda  and  MrSw  Suaki. 

Tlie  success  of  these  meetings  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Tokyo  Temperuicf 
Society.  A  preliminary  meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Kcv.  Julius  Soper. 
Tsukiji,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1890.  There  were  present  at  this  meeting  Mrs.  f^asakl 
Mrs.  I'shioda,  Messrs.  Ando,  Miyama,  Nakagawa,  Soper  and  several  otlien*.  >Ir 
Soper  acted  as  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

After  several  consulations  the  Tokyo  Society  was  finally  organized  on  the  8th  of 
March,  1890.  Tliis  was  a  source  of  unmingled  joy  to  Miss  Ackerman,  who  left  Tokyo, 
shortly  after. 

From  this  humble  beginning  the  Society  lias  grown  and  becvim-'  Jie  uio:<t  elficient 
and  aggressive  of  all  the  Temperance  Societies  in  Japan.  There  has  lieenalarge 
number  of  Brancli  Societies  connected  with  this  Society,  and  not  less  tlian  jirt  thumgati 
members  luive  been  enrol letl. 

At  first  the  work  of  the  Society  was  carried  on  by  an  Kxecutivc  Coinmittec. 
<v)nsisting  of  Messrs.  Ando,  Ogata  and  Miyama,  and  Mrs.  Sasaki  and  Mrs.  Ushioda. 
On  the  8th  of  Noveral)er,  1890,  a  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Ginza  Chorch,  at 
whicfi  time  Mr.  Taro  Ando  was  elected  President  and  Mr.  Sho  Xemoto  Vice  Preti- 
dciit. 

During  the  next  year  a  pamphlet  was  issued  by  the  Society  nnder  the  nrnme  <^ 
THE  TOKYO  TEM PKRAXCE  REPORT.  Tliis  MONTHLY  Contained  onlj  four  pages, — thife 
of  which  being  in  Japanese  and  one  in  English.  As  the  Society  became  more  proi- 
perous  the  magazine  grew  also.  In  1894  its  title  was  changed  to  that  of  the  temfsb- 
ANCE  Timx(;s  with  sixteen  jMiges.  In  1895  the  name  was  again  changed,  when  the 
present  name,  Kuxi  no  hikari  ("  The  Light  of  our  I^nd,")  w&s  adopted.  In  this 
new  magazine  great  improvements  were  made,  as  to  material  both  Japanese  and 
Englisli,  number  of  pages  and  quality  of  paper,  etc.  This  Magazine  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  National  Temperance  I^eague  as  its  organ.     From  the  time  when  the 
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organ  cf  tliis  Sooiety  was  first  Issued,  through  all  the  stages  of  its  developiacnt,  to 
the  cud  of  1899,— whether  as  Montlily  Report,  Temperanre  Tidings  or  Light  of  our 
Innd, — there  have  l^een  only  two  English  Pxlitors,  Revs.  B.  Chappell  and  Julius 
S«»|H>r.  Mr.  Jciseph  C'osand  lias  l)ooonie  Kditor  of  the  Knglish  Department,  since  the 
iK'tfinning  of  1900. 

It  may  Ik?  proper  to  state,  Ik'foro  closinj^,  that  while  the  credit  for  the  organ i- 
SKition  of  the  Tokyo  Temperance  Society  is  largely  due  to  the  lalK)rs  of  the  W.  C.  T. 
U.,  the  Hon.  Taro  Ando,  for  several  years  Consul-Crenenil  in  Honolulu,  returned  to 
liis  native  land  in  1889  full  of  the  Temperance  spirit.  He  was  saved  from  a  life  of 
intemperance  through  the  labors  of  Revs.  K.  Miyama  and  T.  I'kai,  and  Mrs  Ando. 
After  signing  the  pledge,  he  began  to  attend  church  services  on  Sunday  and  to 
investigate  the  claims  of  Christianity.  He  testifies  that  Temperance  was  the 
"  Schoolmaster  to  bring  hhn  to  Christ." 


XXH. 
TRACT  SOCIETY. 

As  the  year  under  review  closes  the  Nineteenth  Century,  it  may  be  well,  first,  to 
take  a  look  backward  to  the  beginning  of  tract  production  and  distribution  in  this 
country.  The  first  efforts  of  this  kind  were  made  by  the  American  Tract  Society  a 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  the  first  grant  of  money  for  the 
punK)se  was  made  by  the  American  Tract  Society  in  1874,  when  the  sum  of  208 
dollars  was  donated  by  that  Society  to  different  missions  to  be  used  by  them  in  the 
creation  of  Clu-istian  literature  in  Japan.  This  grant  was  renewed  year  by  year, 
the  amount  being  gradually  increased  until  1878. 

In  that  year,  a  committee  composed  of  representative  missionaries  was  formed  to 
take  the  work  in  hand  and  later,  in  1880,  two  committees  were  in  existence,  one  in 
Kast  and  the  other  in  West  Japan.  These  represented  the  work  of  the  Am.  T.  S. 
In  the  meantime,  the  liOndon  Religious  Tract  Society,  in  response  to  an  appeal  from 
the  British  missionaries,  made  a  liberal  grant  to  a  committee  duly  formed  and 
known  as  the  London  Religious  Tract  Society's  Committee  for  Japan.  Thus  the 
London  Society's  Tommittee  and  the  American  Tract  Sfjciety's  Committees  for  Kast 
and  West  Japan  continued  to  carry  on  the  work  on  behalf  of  the  Home  Societies 
until  1891,  when,  at  the  representation  of  some  of  the  senior  missionaries,  the  work 
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of  the  three  Committees  was  amalgamated  and  the  Tract  Societies  Committee  for 
Japan  was  formed  and  consisted  of  five  British  and  five  American  representatifc 
missionaries.  This  Committee  in  turn  pave  place  in  1898  to  the  formation  of  tbe 
"  Japan  Book  and  Tract  Society." 

Dnring  all  these  years  and  amid  the  various  changes  of  organization  the  work 
luis  continued  to  grow,  until  last  year,  when  the  funds  of  the  Society  were  insafficieni 
to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it.  There  has  been  a  steady  advance  year  by  year 
!)0th  in  production  and  circulation.  Moreover  the  character  of  the  work  done  h^ 
sliown  a  great  improvement.  The  list  of  publications  has  been  carefnlly  gone  over 
and  those  tracts  antl  books  whicli  seemed  less  likely  to  be  of  real  and  permanent 
value  have  been  replaced  by  more  useful  ones.  Also  the  tracts  and  IkmUs  of  later 
years  have  been  more  car(»fully  selected  and  more  attention  has  been  given  to  matter^ 
of  style  and  >f  adaptability  to  the  needs  of  the  public.  If  we  look  at  the  present 
condition  of  the  work  there  is  ground  for  encouragement.  First,  in  the  fact  that  a 
permanent  organization  has  been  eflected  which  we  believe  meets  with  the  approval 
of  missionaries  and  leading  Japanese  workers  and  also  of  the  home  Societies.  Tbt 
"  Japan  Book  and  Tract  Society  "  stands  on  the  threshold  of  the  new  century,  already 
organized  and  in  a  good  measure  equipped  for  a  long  career  of  uflefulness  provided  it 
can  be  supplied  with  funds. 

Second,  that  a  large  stock  and  long  list  of  books  and  tracts  well  fitted  to  do 
nmch  good  is  already  on  hand,  though  a  number  on  the  Ibt  have  had  to  be  left 
unreprinted. 

Third,  that  a  desire  for  Christ  Lin  publications  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  read- 
ing public  has  !)een  gradually  cultivated  so  that  we  may  look  forward  to  a  steady 
demand  for  the  works  issued  by  the  Society.  On  the  other  liand  it  may  be  noted 
there  are  other  houses  engaged  in  a  like  kind  of  work  with  ourselves,  and  such  are 
linancially  strongly  supportcti.  Though  these  agencies  by  their  publications  may  in 
a  measure  detract  from  the  numbers  we  issue  still  we  welcome  them  and  wish  them 
(iud's  speed  in  their  great  and  noble  work.  We  regard  their  presence,  not  so  much 
a  hindrance  to  our  own  work,  as  a  stimulus  to  greater  efibrt  on  our  part. 

Looking  towards  the  future  as  already  intimated,  we  enter  upon  the  20th  centorr, 
prepared  in  our  own  hearts  to  do  better  than  ever  before.  We  will  with  God's 
blessing  go  down  into  the  mines  but  the  Home  Societies  must  "  hold  the  ropes"  for 
the  time  being. 

W^e  rejoice  to  feel  that  we  leave  behind  us  a  record  of  which  we  need  not  be 
ashamed,  and  that  the  after  record  we  feel  is  fall  of  promise  for  the  years  to  oooe. 
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Great  difiiculties  liave  been  met  aud  these  have  by  God's  grace  been  overcome,  but 
difficulties  beset  us  now  and  they  are  very  grave  indeed.  Others  may  await  us  in 
the  future,  but  we  are  contident  of  one  thing,  viz : — that  the  work  will  go  on  and  that 
greater  success  will  be  achieved  in  the  future  than  we  have  seen  in  the  past. 

The  Japanese  Christian  community  is  constantly  growing  and  the  sphere  of 
work  for  this  society  is  larger  and  wider. 

We  are  left  to  appeal  to  our  friends  here '  and  abroad  for  a  greater  measure  of 
sympathy  and  support  than  we  had  hitherto,  and  to  commit  our  way  unto  the 
Heavenly  Father  without  whose  help  and  blessing  all  our  best  etiS)rts  must  be  in 
vain. 

Strenuous  eflorts  have  been  made  to  get  subscribers  from  local  sources  but  with 
poor  success,  as  only  a  few  responses,  including  small  amounts,  have  been  obtained, 
and  these  in  themselves  plainly  indicate  that  the  day  of  self-support  is  not  yet  at 
liand,  and  as  before  stated  we  are  left,  or  the  work  is  left,  to  the  Societies  at  home 
and  to  them  alone  if  the  enterprise  is  to  be  continued.  We  are  living  in  the  present 
not  knowing  what  a  day  or  hour  may  bring  forth,  but  (Jlod  is  our  strength  and  can 
vouchssife  unto  us  the  nie:wure  of  help  aud  grace  that  we  need. 

Christian  liteniture  in  the  past  has  had  progi-cssive  stages,  sometimes  it  has  been 
ovei-»hadowcd  by  that  of  Buddhistic  or  Shinto  publications.  But  the  widely  dissem- 
inated Cluristian  books  aud  tracts  have  had  a  decidedly  marked  influence  in  general. 
It  has  happened  that  a  man  or  a  woman  reading  one  of  our  simple  tracts  has  been 
led  to  look  up  to  Him  who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,  and  from  Him  Las 
learned  the  way  of  salvation. 

The  total  circulation  for  the  year  is  325,020. 

William  John  Wjiitk, 
Secretary. 


xxur. 

VNITED  BKETUKEX  IX  CHlllST. 

Mistiiou  work  iu  Japan  was  begun  hy  tlie  Church  of  the  United  Brutbreu  in 
Clirist  in  Dec.  1895.  Dr.  W.  M.  Bell,  the  missionary  secretary,  visited  Japun  and 
with  the  superintendent,  Dr.  Geo.  K*.  Irie,  assisted  in  beginning  evaugeli:)tie  work  in 
Tokyo,  Odawara,  Numazu,  Shizuoka  and  Kusatsu.  Only  evangelistic  work  lia^ 
been  attemped  as  it  is  believed  the  schools  already  established  should  be  much  rxiter 
^s^pported  before  others  are  opened.  In  May  11)00  Kev.  J.  Kdgar  Knipp  w:is  ap^ioint- 
td  as  teacher  in  English  in  the  vernacular  department  of  tJie  Doshisha  TheoK»giLTil 
School.  The  present  stall  of  workers  is  composed  of  three  missionaries  ami  llitir 
wives;  one  ordained  Japanese  minister;  six  evangelists;  two  theological  studeub : 
three  Bible  women.  The  membership  gatlierc«l  during  the  first  four  years  was  one 
hundrcKl  and  eighteen. 


XXIV. 

UXJVEKSALIST  MISSIOX. 

The  Universalist  Mission  was  begun  in  1891  by  Kev.  G.  L.  IVrin,  D.D.  IJev.  I. 

\y.  Cate  and  Miss  C.  Schouler.      Kev.  C.  E.  Kice  and  Kev.  E.  Lcavitt  have  since 

f>ecu  connected  with  the  Mission  for  a  term  of  years.    All  the  above  have  returned 

to  Ameriai,    The  ])resent  force  consists  of  Kev.  G.  I.  Keiru  and  wife  and  Miss  C  M. 

Osborn.   Two  more  are  expected.    The  policy  of  the  Mission  has  been  to  carry  on  the 

work,  largely,  through  the  Japanese  who  have  been  educated  and  traineil  for  it,  and 

to  have  only  a  sufficient  nuudxjr  of  foreigners  to  prepare  the  Japanese  worker  and  to 

superintend  the  work.     There  are  now  connected  with  this  Mi&iion  seven  chuichei 

and  preaching  stations,  six  Sunday  schools,  live  Japanese  ministers,  four  paid  Jafun- 

csc  women  assistants,  one  Theo1ogi^>al  school,  one^GirFs^  Home,  one  Industrial  schoul 

one  Day  and  one  Xiglit  Englibli  school.    In  all  these  schools  Christianity  is  taoglit 

and  is  a  large  part  of  the  curriculum.      Work  is  being  carriedjon  at  Osaka,  Nagx>Ta. 

Fujieda,  Shizuoka,  llodeu,  Scndai  and  Tokyo,  witli  hcadipiartcre  and  >chools  at  \hc 

lutkr  place.     The  purpose  of  the  Universalist  ^iissiion  is  to  teach  Chri-lianity  a»  ii 

undei-stands  it  anil  thereby   to  save  the  individual   from  sin  and  ignonmee,  .intl  i*» 

promote  Chri.<stiau  life  iu  the  people. 


LI8T  OF  PLACES  WHEllE  CHUKCHES  OR  PKEACHING 
PLACES  ARE  LOCATED,  (see  also  larger  map.) 

Organized  Churches  printed  in  capituls.   Unorganized  Preaching  Places  in  small  type. 

*  Indicates  tliat  no  or  insuificient  criteria  were  given  for  distingaishing 

Ix^tween  orgimized  churches  and  unorganized  preaching  places. 

1.    NIPPOX  8EIKOKWA1. 

(Episcopal  Churches.) 

1.    HOKKAIDO  DIOCESK. 

HAKODATE  Wakkanai  .Moyori 

Toshilxjtbu  SAPIXJUO  OBIUIKO 

Otaru  llorobetHU  KUSIllKU 

Biljai  I'initori  Ahashiri 

Asiahigawa  Uj»u  Moiubetsu  (Kitauii) 

Akkcshi 


Tokyo 

Fiichu 

Kawagoye 

Oji 

Aoniori 

Hirosaki 

llachinohe 

Ogawa 

Omiva 


2.    NOPvTIl  TOKYO  D1(X'J!;SE.^^ 


Morioka 

Tajuaiuura 

Sendai 

Saltc 

Fukushinia 

Mi  to 

Nihoumatsii 

Ounabake 

Kuuiagaya 

Tbuchiura 

Maebashi 

Matsuyama 

Takasaki 

Miharu 

Kuki 

Urawa 

Nikko 

Ishioka 

4.    SOUTH  TOKYO  DIOCESE. 
TOKYO 

S.  ANDKEAV'S,  Shibu 
S.  STEPHEN'S,  Aziil)u 
Churt'h  oH rood  Hoik^  Mita 
Shinamiclio,  Shiba 
S.  PAILS,  Kyoba*iJii 
HOlA'ClIOSSairKCH     ., 


S.  IJARNAIUS'  Cliuicii,  I'shigonic 

S.  Mary  Magdalen'ri    „        Shin»g:iwa 

Yokohama 

Christ  Church 

Seamen's  mission 

S.  ANDKEW'S  CJILKCH 
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ClllBA  1\EN 

IIADANO 

Tsiuhinui 

Ichikawu 

Odawara 

Ichinomiya 

SHIMOFUKUDA 

NUMAZU 

GIFU 

Choshi 

Ohito  (Izu) 

Ogaki 

YOKAICHIBA 

SHIZUOKA 

Ibi 

Mobara 

Toyohashi 

MATSLMOTO 

Odaki 

ONUKI  (Boshu) 

NAGOYA,  (S.  JAME'S) 

BONIN  LSLANDK 
(Ogasawaraj 

XAG.VJSO 

Aaano 

Nobettfu 

liyama 

Hidaka 
4.    KYOTO  DIOCESE.' 

Nagaoka 

Kaiuizawa 

Hashimoto  (Kii) 

Yokkaichi 

Tsuruga 

Sakai  (near  Osaka) 

Gojo  ( Yamato  i 

Obania 

Kuwana  (Ise) 

Myoji  (near  Hashiujoiti" 

()l«Q 

Xagahaiua 

Tanabe  (Kii) 

Kyoto  {'2  Churches) 

Ilikoiu* 

Maroza  (  „   ) 

Osaka  (3      „     ) 

Maizuru 

Kishiwada  (near  iSakai) 

Nai-a 

Miazii 

Tawarainotu  (  Yumii (« » ) 

Kaya(iiear  3li:izii) 

Kutai-a  (Yaiii.Uo) 

Tsu 

'iakata  (Yainato) 

Neuo  (Ibi*.' 

AVakayaiua 

S;ikui-ai  (Yainato) 
0.    OS.VK A  DIOCESE^' 

();«ika 

I'ukuyama  (Bingo) 

Muri,  Uki  nu  Kuni 

Kobe 

ToQiotsu      (    „     ) 

l>aito 

Nakagobc 

Hiroshima 

Wakimaolu  (Awa) 

Siimoto  (Awaji) 

Hamada  (Iwami) 

Yonago  (lloki) 

Najio  (Settsu) 

Matsue  (Izumo) 

Sakai      (     „     ) 

Tcnjin  (HaHma) 

Hiro«e(    „     ) 

Tokushima,  Tokushinia 

Okayama  (Bizeii) 

Omori  (Iwami) 

Ken. 

Tanaka  (Awaji) 

!Miwuda  (    „     ) 

Honjo        (     ,.    ) 

Kariya(     „     ) 

Mitoya,  Oki  no  Kuni 

Tomioka    (    „     ) 

Kusaka    (     „     ) 

Imaichi      „ 

Muya         (     „    } 

Fuchiu  (Bingo) 

r>.    KHSHIU  DIOCJb:SE. 

* 

Nagusiiki  City 

Y'amauokuchi 

Ouiura 

Nitjhiseugukucliu 

Shiudaiku  Maciri 

Kagoshinia 

Ken 

Oiira 

Shikayi 

[lumni 

^s'agiwaki  Kt-u 

Okinawa  ken 

Shiiuabaru 

IS^awa 

Ivagobliiina  City 

Oita  Ken 

List  of  Chl-uchbs,  etc. 
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Oita  mac  hi 

Uekawabata  niachi 

Inari      „ 

Fukuoka  Ken 

Beppun,, 

Roppon  ] 

matsu 

Kumaraoto  citj 

Onomura 

i 

Konraima  machi 

Kurame, 

Shojima 

Kamidori    „ 

»» 

Kogasliiramachi 

Sbinmachi 

it 

Ukokigawa 

Higashi  Soto  Tsuboi 

Kuiiiamoto  Ken 

»» 

Nakano  machi 

Kurokami  mura 

Amakimachi,  Futsuka 

(  hikago  Kuoi 

» 

Hiramatsa 

Omuta 

Futasemura 

Miyazaki  Ken 

Miyano, 

Miyako 

Takachiho 

Kta,  Kuchinobara 

Fukuoka  City 

Wakamatsu,  Bin&ko 

Dai  my  0  machi 

»> 

Motomachi 

Hasliiguchi  „ 

Kokura 

Hakata  Komoudo  cho 

Moji. 

11.    NIHOX  KIRISUTO  KYOWAT. 

(Presbyterian  Churches.) 

1, 

MIYAGI  PRFSBYTERY 

Akita 

Kushiro 

Kitakajimachi 

Aomori 

Marumori 

Nagamachi 

Asahigawa 

Masuda 

SEKO 

Fukusliima 

Matsuyama 

SEXDAI 

Fiirukawa 

Miya 

Tsutsujigaoka 

HAKODATE 

M0MBET8U 

Sbiraishi 

Jlai-uuomachi 

Morioka 

Sukagawa 

Hokkai  Kojiin 

Muroran 

Taira 

Ichinosekl 

Xagaoka 

Takikawa 

JJSAKA 

Nakamura 

Tome 

iSirrNOMAKI 

Okawara 

Tsumgaoka 

IWAXUMA 

Otaru 

Wakamatsu 

KaUtiula 

Sakata 

Watari 

Kaminoyunia 

SAPPORO 

YAMAGATA 

Kawainata 

Sendai 

Yonezawa 

KIYOZOXO  CSeien) 

Araimachi 

Yoehioka 

2. 

TOKYO  PRESBYTERY. 

Akiiwa 

Choshi 

lida 

ASHJKAGA 

Gotemba 

ISEZAKI 

Awa 

Hachiqji 

Ishii 

CHUiX 

Hoio 

Itajazawa 
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IwainuraU 

Sado  CAikawa) 

KOJIMACHT 

Iwatsuki 

Sakafthita 

3f>JSKl 

Kamijama 

Saku 

NAK^UtA^I 

Kashiwaknbo 

SAKURA 

XniOXBASBI 

Kasugai 

Shiki 

RYOGOKU 

Kasukabe 

Shinobu 

Senjn 

Rawanishi 

Suwa 

SHIBA 

Kiriu 

Tailioku  CFormo«Mi> 

SHIKAGAWA 

Kisaraza 

Tainan      C    »»    ) 

SHINSAKAE 

Komoro 

Takata 

SHITAYA 

Kono6u 

Tamamura 

T^mohaxa 

Koshigaya 

Tateyama 

usmooME 

Koyaraa 

Tobikoma 

Y'otsuya 

KUJUKURI 

Tokyo  :— 

UEDA 

Kujigori 

ADACm 

Urawa 

Matsumoto 

AKA8AKA 

Usoda 

MISHTMA 

Asakusa 

UTSUKOMIYA 

Mito 

Azabu 

WADO 

MUFwAKABO 

DAIMACHI 

YOKOHAMA 

N'agano 

Hamacho 

KAIGAX 

Nagaoka 

HONGO 

Ota 

Niigata 

HONJO 

SHILOH 

Omata 

ICHIBANCHO 

YOKOSl'KA 

OMORI 

Ichigaya 

Yokoia. 

OtajirL 

KANDA 

3.    NANIAVA  PRE8BYTER\' 

'. 

AlKIN-HIKATA 

Knmitamuki 

XAGAIZUMI 

Akaoka 

KANAZAWA 

Nagano 

Aki 

„       TONOMACHI 

>  AG  AOKA  {Goae^ 

Akiyaiiia  (Tosa) 

Kaneyania 

NAGOYA 

Cluriu 

KOCHI 

2^*agoya,  Aioicfao, 

Daislioji 

Motoniaclii 

Naka 

r:iSEN  (vSeto) 

Takaoka 

!Nakatsugawa 

Fukui 

Toaamachi 

NIIMIYA 

Gifu 

Kogawa 

Oi 

(lobo 

Koniatsu 

Obama 

Hiniiio 

KYOTO 

Okanki 

Ilinio 

„        Nishijin 

OSAKA:— 

Hyogo  (Kol^) 

Maruoka 

Ajikawa 

Hikata 

Matsuzaka 

Ghuo 

Itami 

Moriflhita 

Fdkashima 

Iwaiuura 

Motoyama 

Higaihi 

^MMfhima 

Nagahama 

JONAN 

List  ok  Churches,  iti'c. 
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KITA 

SHiN<;r 

Toniiyaina 

MINAMI 

Sbiroko 

Toyama 

MSIII 

TABATA 

T8U 

Sakai 

Taganu 

Tsuruga 

Oza  (Wakayama) 

Taka 

Ueiio 

OZC  (Shikokn) 

Takagabana 

^Vakayaiiia 

Otochi 

Takamatsu 

Y'amada 

Oacbi 

Takatsuki 

Y'awate  (Gifu) 

Oyabu 

Takefu 

Yawate  CI.vo) 

Sakawa 

Takegaliana 

Y'okkaichi 

Sambonmatsu 

Taraba 

Y^uasa 

Sano 

TAXABK 

ZeiUsiiji 

Seki 

Tano 

Shindafhi 

Toknsbiina 

4. 

SANYO  PRP^iBYTEKY. 

AKAMAGASEKI 

KUKE 

Tokuyauia 

CBakwan) 

Mibani 

TOYOUKA 

Cliofii 

MitajLrl 

TSUWANO 

Ilagi 

Moji 

Y'anai  (Yaiiaitt?ii> 

HlKOHSniA 

Ogi 

Y^idonii 

Iwaknni 

Onomielii 

YAMAGUCUr 

KaneynnKi 

Takebara 

.J. 

CinX/Kl  I'KESBYTEUY. 

Fukuoka 

Kuruiuc 

ShibiisbL 

Hinode 

Miyakonojo 

Sbiiiialinra 

Hitoyoslii 

NAGASAKI 

Usa 

KAGOSHIMA 

Nakutsu 

Usuki 

KARATSU 

Oita 

WAKAMATSU 

Kawanabe 

Ouiuni 

YANA<JAWA 

KOKUl^A 

SACJA 

Kiimiinioto 

SaK»bo 

111.    IJAFIIST  CUUKCIIES* 
A.    AMi-niK'AX  JUptist  Missioxary  Union*. 


.    Kesideiit      Missionary 

Senzakl 

Osaka 

Station. 

Shiyomoicbi 

Oatstatious 

Cbofu 

Kiosuyc 

Hakai 

Ou  stations 

Onoda 

Kishiwada 

Sbimonoeeki 

Tokuyama 

Marugame 

Hagi                                2. 

lies.  Miss.  Station. 

Nara 
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3.     Kes.  Miss.  Station. 
Kobi^  and  Hiineji 
Ontslations 
•     Kyoto  (2) 

.  UKiukiu) 
Shuri/^ 

Hiroshima 

Ikcda 

Fukumoto 

4.     Kes.  Miss.  Station. 

Yokohama 

Outstations 

MatHumoto 

Yainatomiira 

Iked  a 

Omaclii 

Kawasaki 

Odawara 

llaramachida 

Chogo 

Kamimizo 

Atsngi 


5.  Res.  Miss.  Station. 

Tokyo 
Outstations 
Ashikagsi 
Sano 
Tochigi 

6.  lie^  Mi^  Statiou. 
Mito 

Outstations 

Taira 

Kofu 

Wokol)e 

Oshima 
7.     Kes.  ^riss.  Station. 

Sendai 
Outstatioiu 
In  Miyagi  Ken  : 

Twakirl 

Shiogama 

Sanuma 

Tone 

Yanagitsu 

Sliizugawa 


lAtoiuae 
Tsuya 
KisenDunu 
Fn  Iwate  Ken  : 


Usagiiiu 

Hanaiiiaki 

Tsuohiawa 

Miyamori 

Tono 

Morioka 
In  Aomori  Ken: 

Sanaotie 

Ilachinoye 
.     Res.  Mi9?.  SUtioQ. 

Nemuro 
Ontfltmtioos 

SKibetsa 

AVakkanai 

Kushizo 

AVadamim 


Res.  Miss.  Stations 
Kokura 

Kukuoka  (Hakata) 
Kumanioto 
Nagasaki 


II.    South KKX  Baitist  Convkxtion. 

Outstations  Ojima  (Fanag":-}-*) 

Moji  Saaebo 

Wakamatfiii  Ilaiki 

Yukuliashi  Oinuni 
Kuriune 


IV.    KUMIAl  KYOKWAI* 

((congregational 

Churehee) 

1.    KOBK  S'l 

PATION 

HYO(i()KK.\ 

Yam:isaki 

Kobama 

Kobt* 

Mikazuki 

Sasayama 

Takasjiifo 

Hojo 

Tatsuno 

♦Sanda 

llimeji 

Akashi 

J.).»j<i 

NishiniNniya 

List  or  Chuuches,  ki-c. 
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2.    KYOTO  STATION 

KYOTO  FU 

Gomago  Mura 

SHIGA  KEN 

Kyoto  Shi 

Kameoka  Maciii 

Otsu  Machi 

Amino  Mura 

Tsurugaoka  Mura 

Miuakuchi  Mura 

Mineyaina  Macbi 

"Wachi  Mura 

Hikone  Mach  i 

IMiyazu  Maclii 

Yamaga  Mura 

Iwane  Mura 

Maizuru  Madii 

Fushlmi  Macbi 

Mikumo  Mura 

Ayabe  Machi 

Yodo  Machi 

Hachiman  ]Machi 

MononolKJ  Mura 

Uji  Machi 

Nagahama  Machi 

Fnknchiyama  Machl 

Okubo  Mura 

Kinomoto  Mura 

Iliiiokiyama  Mura 

Sayaina  Muni 

MIE  KEN 

Shuchi  Mura 

Tonceho  Muni 

Haze  Mura. 

Shiusho  mura 

Osuml  Mura 

Nagoya 

Tomisho  Mum 

Y'awata  Machi 

Fukui 

SouoIk?  Machi 

3.    MAEBASHI  STATION 

GUMMA  KEN 

Numata 

llara 

Maebashi 

Takasaki 

Sukawa 

Aunaka 

Haralcbi 

TOCHIGI  KEN 

Fujioka 

Tomiokji 

Sano 

Shittaka 

4.    MATSUYAMA  STA'nON 

KACtAAVA  kkn 

Saijo 

Koiiiatsu 

Akamateu 

Uesbhi 

Niihama 

Marugame 

Hashihanui 

Imabaru 

Zentsuji 

Matsuyauia 

Kuroshiina 

Kawanoyo 

Takairaui-a 

Oshiina 

Sakaide 

Mima 

Gunchu 

Tadotsu 

Doimura 

Uwajima 

Kompira  (Kotohira) 

Nomura 

Mat8umaru 

Kawanoye 

KOCHI  KEN 

Uto 

EIILMK  KEX 

Kochi 
5.    MIYAZAKI  SlA'nON 

linYAZAKI  KES 

Nobeoka 

Abaratsu 

Miyazaki 

Mimitjiu 

Meitsu 

HoHOsfainia 

Obi 

Imamachi 

Takanabe 

Sadowani 

Korimoto 

JVIiyakonojo 

Takaoka 

Uemachi 

Shinmachi 

Nojiro 

KUMAMOTU  KEN 

Tsono 

Kobavashi 

Minamata 

Hiroee 

lino 

Hokcta 

Kakuto 
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6.    MKiATA  STATION 

MIGATA  KEK 

Muramatsn 

Gosen 

Niigata 

Nagaoka 

Kodaka 

Naloyo 

Shibata 

Kashiwazaki 

Niitsii 

Kiirokawa 
7.    OKAYAMA  STATION 

OKAYAMA  KEN 

Ouoiiiichi 

Fukuda 

Oicayama 

Ushimado 

Kasaoka 

Ochlai 

Ukau 

Kagato 

Saidayl 

Nariwa 

Miwamura 

Natsukawji 

Tsiiyama 

Niimi 

Knse 

Takahashi 

Kan8hiki(Mima8aka) 

Aniaki 

Tamashima 

HIBOSHIMA  KEN 

Kuratihiki  (Bitcliu) 

Nishigawa 

Hiroshima 

Fukuwatashi 

Kataayama 

8.    OSAKA  STAITON 

OSAKA  FU 

Koriyaiua 

Aiiiagasaki 

Osaka 

Sakai 

Kishiwada 

Nara 
9     SAP1X)K0  STATION 

Sapporo 

Pippu 

(./hasliinai 

Setaua 

Kuriyama 

Asahigawa 

NobQka 

Nagantuna 

Naie 

Nishisha 

Nagayama 

Tcliikisliiri 

Otaru 

Toma 

Kuriyama 

Urakawa 

Kiriiuap 

ViiUari 

Immanneru 
10.    Sh:NDAI  STATION 

Gcbo 

MIYAGI  KKN 

Miiiamikatji 

Takata 

Scndai 

Mizuaawa 

Hongo 

Nishikori 

Maezawa 

Kitagata 

Kitakata 

FLKUSHMTA  KEN 

Shiogawa 

Kanegasaki 

Shojomnra 

Wakuya 

Kamidaka 

Nagaino 

Sanuraa 

Bange 
11.    TOKYO  STAITON 

TOKYO  VV 

Chitoee  Mura 

KANAGAWAKKN 

Tokyo:  Akassika  ku 

Kojimachi  ku 

Yokohama 

List  of  Churches,  etc. 
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12.    'rOTTOKI  STATION 


HYiXiOKEX 

TirrroRi  ken 

Sliikano 

Yumura 

Tottori 

Hashizii 

Moroyojji* 

Iwai 

Tanaka 

TeragL 

Tomuri 

Yabase 

Kameno 

Kurayoshi 

Mochigase 

Hamazaka 

Endani 

Chizii 

Maraoka 

Akozaki 

Chiwara 

Uradomi 

V.    METHODIST  GKOUP 
A,    METHODIST  EPLS(X)PAL  CHURCH  (north) 

1.    HAKODATE  DISTRICT. 


XAME  OF  ciirKCir. 

LOCATION. 

AOMORI 

Aoniori  Ken, 

Aomorishi, 

HACHiNOHE 

n 

TOKUY.OIA 

Hokkaido, 

Oshima-kuni, 

HOKODATE 

» 

>j 

MORIOKA 

hvatc  Ken, 

^lorioka-shi, 

YAKUMO 

Hokkaido, 

Oshima-knni, 

2.    HIROSAKI  DISTRICT. 

AKITA 

Akita  Ken, 

Akita-sbi, 

HJJISAKI 

Aomori  Ken, 

Fajisaki-iuura, 

«ilSHOGAAVAKA 

M 

Goshogawara-nnira. 

HIROSAKI 

» 

Hirosaki-flhi, 

Kuroishi 

>» 

Kuroishi  machi, 

NOSPHRO 

Akita  Ken, 

Noshiro-machi, 

ODATE 

»> 

Olate-machi, 

n.    NAGOYA  DISTRICT 

c;iFU 

Gifu  Ken, 

Gifu-shi, 

KOMAKI 

Aichi  Ken, 

Komaki-machi, 

Kosmozu 

'1 

KoAhiozu-mura, 

XAGOYA  FIRST 

>» 

Nagoya-shi, 

SECOND 

?» 

»» 

THIRD 

„ 

}) 

NISUIWO 

'> 

Nishiwo-machi, 

TOYOHASIH 

j> 

Toyohashi-machi, 

f?HIN8HIRO 

M 

Sliinsliiro-machi, 
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JWAXAI 

nVAMlZAWA 

Kaii\ika\v:i 

MASHIKK 

(aWRU 

YOK'Hl 

8AP1'(  )K<  > 


jrKUsiinrA 

KTSHlNAvSUNO 

SENIMI 

SAKUYAMA 

friHIRAKAWA 

TENDO 

UTSU^^OMIYA 

YAMA(xATA 

VOXEZAWA 

Azr:\n 

IIDA 

JXA 

TAKAIO 

MATSUMOl'O 

IMATSrsiITRo 

Takagi 

TATSrOKA 


4.  SAPPORO  DISTKlCn^ 

ilokkaido.  SliirilK'hlii-kuiii.  Ixvanai. 

,.  Isliikari-kiiiii.  Iiramizawa. 

,,  Kamikawa-nncfal 
,.  Mashiki*        .. 
Shiribeshi-kuni.  Otarn-ehr, 
,.  ,,     Yoishi-machi 

Ishikari-kuiil  Sai>i»orrv«jhi. 


5.  SENDAI  DISTRICT 

Fukushiina  Ken, 
Toi'liige  Ken, 
Miyagi  Ken, 
Tochigi  Keu» 


FukiLshiina-shi. 
Xii$hm:i8inK>-nuinu 
Sendai-ohif 
Saku  vama-iuura. 


Fukushima  Ken,  Shiaakawa-iiuK'hi. 
Yaniagata  Ken,    Tendo-niachi. 
Tochigi  Ken.        Utsuuomiya-slii. 
Yamagata  Ken,    Yamagata-shi. 
„  Yonezawa-sbi. 

C.    SHINTO  DISTRTCl^ 

Nagano  Ken.         Azunii-niura. 
„  Tida-shi, 

..  Ina-muru 

M  Takatomachi, 

Matsumoto-shl. 
MatHUf^lii  ix^-uiach 'k 
Takagi-miira, 
Tatsuoka-inura. 


AJIKl 

MIZUKAIDO 

ICAWAMATA 

SAWAKA 

ftOSA 

TAKAOKA 

AOYAMA  FIRST 

AOYAMA  CX>TJ.}'X;E 

ASAKDSA 

GINZA 

JOSEI 

KUDAN 

Mn^A 

T^-KUT 


7.    TOKYO  DISTRICT 

Cliiba  Ken,  Ajiki-nuurlii 

Ibaraki  Ken. 
Gumma  Ken, 
Ciiiba  Ken, 


Tokyo-fii, 


Mizukaidojiiachi; 

Kawaniata-muni, 

Sawara  inachi, 

Yokai('hiba-maclii« 

Takaoka-ni  a  ra, 

Akasaka-kii. 

Toy  otama-gor  i . 

AsakiHB-kn 

KyoUulii-kn, 

Yot9iira-ku. 

Kojimachikn. 

ShilKi-kiu 

Kvoliashi-kn. 
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YOKOHA.NLV  DISTRICT 


KAWAGOK 

.Saitama  Ken. 

Kawagoe-niaclii, 

TOYOOKA 

„ 

Toyooka-macbi, 

KAXAOAWA 

Kanaguwa  Ken 

Kanagawa-mach  i , 

KOKUBU 

„ 

Kokubn-mura, 

OISO, 

!' 

Oiso-niacbi, 

KIBLVCfAVA 

Saitama  Ken, 

Kumagaya-maclii , 

HOXJO 

Cruiuina  Ken, 

Ilonjo-raachi, 

ODAWAKA 

Kanagawa  Ken, 

Odawara-macbi, 

Kamakura 

,, 

Kamakura-mach  i , 

Ogawa 

Saltania  Ken, 

<  )gawa-mura, 

Moro 

»• 

Moro-iuura, 

simrAMiTvA 

Guninia  Ken. 

Sbimamum 

Sakai 

„ 

Sakai-macbi. 

TOEK 

Kanagawa  Ken, 

Y'okobaina-sbi 

YOKOIIA^FA 

>j 

5? 

8.    KUKl'OKA  DISTRICT 

FUKUOKA 

Knkuoka  Ken, 

Fukuoka-slii. 

IIAKATA 

,, 

Hakata-sbi, 

8AGA 

Saga  Ken, 

Saga-sbi, 

KOKUIJA 

Fukuoka  Ken 

Kokura-macbi, 

MOJI 

>' 

Moji-macbi, 

KURIME 

XagtWBiki  Ken, 

Kurume-machi, 

YANACJAWA 

,, 

Y^anagawa-macbi, 

KUTA^rl 

Knmanioto  Ken, 

Kntami-mncbi, 

AVATH' 

,, 

Waifu-nmchi, 

<)]\n:TA 

Fuknoka  Ken, 

Omnta-machi, 

WAKA^IATSr 

ji 

Wakamatsn-niaeb  i, 

t>.    NAGASAKI  DISTRICT 

KAGOSHIMA 

Kagmhinia  Ken, 

KagOAbima-sbi, 

KAJIKI 

if 

Kajiki-niacbi, 

KVMAISrOTO 

Kuniainoto  Ken, 

Kamamoto-sbi, 

YATSl-SIIIRi ) 

„ 

Y'atsusb  iro-macb  i , 

DESHBIA 

N:igasaki  Ken, 

Xagasaki-sbi, 

KojiYA]vrArHr 

, 

„ 

OKINAWA 

Okinawa  Ken, 

Okinawa, 

SENDAI 

Kagoftbinia  Ken, 

Senclai-niacbi. 

.    I^rETH.  El»LS(;.  CHURCH,  (South). 

KYOTO 

WEST 

In  Hiogo  Ken : 

Osaka 

Horiye 

MIKAGE 

EAST 

SAKAI 

Sanda 
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Harada 

KOBE 

Kobe  East 

Himgi 
III  Hiroshima  Ken : 

Fakujama 

Onomichi 

HIROSHIMA 

rVVAKUM 
In  Yamagnchi  Ken : 

Yanai 

Kuka 


YAMAGUCHT 

Tonomi 

Tokuyama 
In  Kagawa  Ken : 

TADOTSU 

Qgimura 
In  Ehime  Ken : 

Matsayama 

KAWAKAIkH 
jn  OitaKen: 

OITA 

Saeki 


Kitsaki 

Takeda 

NAKATSU 

TakaU 

Tsnnikawa 
In  Faknoka  Ken: 

Ynkahashi 
In  Ehime  Ken : 

UWAJnLV 

Yoshida 

Y'AWATAHAMA 


C.    I^IETH.  CHUBCH  OF  CANADA. 


In  Tokyo : 

TSUKUI 

AZABU 

HONGO 

KOMAGOME 

SHITAYA 

USHIGOME 

Negiflhi 
In  Shizuoka  Ken : 

SHIZUOKA 

NUMAZU 

Oyama 

Y09HIWARA 

Omiya 

FUJIEDA 

lonokoshi 

Shininda 

Kakegawa 

FDKUROI 

SAGARA 


IL^MAMATSU 

Kega 
In  Fukui  Ken : 

FUKUI 
In  Kaga: 

KANAZAWA 
In  Noto  Ken : 

Nomao 
In  Toyania  Ken : 

TOYAM.1 

TAKAOKA 
In  Yaiuanashi  Ken  : 

KOFU  Kofu 

Katminuma 

KUSAK^VBE 

YAMURA 

Yoehida 

KATO 

ICHIKAWA    * 

Oimui-a 

T>.    METII.  PRaiESTANT, 


Ogasawara 
Nanko 
Nixazaki 
l>aigahara 
Ryu  wo 
Tamabata 
Hirashina 
Kanoiwa 
In  Nagano  Ken :  ^ 
NAGANO 
UEDA 

MATSIBIOTO 
TAKATA 
Komoro 
Iwamurata 
Aral 
Tanaka 
Itoiiaiwa 
Naoetsu 


In  Tokyo : 

Karnsumoricho 
In  Kauagawa  Ken : 

YOKOHAMA  (3  Churches) 

,)  (3  Preaeliing  Places) 

Kozu 

Matsnda 


Yamakita 
In  Shizuoka  Ken : 
SHIZUOKA  (2Churtjhes) 

„  C3  Preaching  Plat>«) 

^UTSUNO 
ATSUWARA 
Kjiri 
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Shiiuizu 

XAGOYA  (2  Chnrcbes)      * 

Okitsa 

„           (r»  Preacbing  Places) 

Kambara        "] 

Kamezakl 

Iwabuchi 

Narawa 

Yoshiwara 

-  Suruga 

Taketoyo 

Iriyamasei 

Tokonabe 

Hamatsu  (Totomi) 

Kanic 

TnAichiKen: 

Xarumi 

E.    KVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Tokyo : 

Matsazaki 

Kyobashi,  SHINTOmBASHI 

Nakagawa 

y,         Shinsakaecho 

Arare 

Kanda,  NISHTK rCHO 

Ugusu 

„      Sarngakucho 

SHMODA 

Shitaya,  SHICHIKENCHO 

Mera 

.,       Kinsukecho 

Katsusa 

Asakusa,  Kitamisajimacbi 

In  Mosaslii 

T'sbigome,  YARAICHO 

Tokorozawa 

„          Yamabiishiclio 

Ome 

Koishikawa,  Edogawacbo 

Hacliioji 

Yotsoya,  AEAKICHO 

In  Chiba  Ken : 

„        ShinanomacUi 

TOGAXE 

Kojimachi)  Nakarokobancbo 

Xakano 

Azabu,  XAGASAKA  CHO 

One 

Shiba 

<>anu 

Osaka: 

Ohara 

Biogaecbo 

In  Ibaraki  Ken : 

Kitamisnjimaebi 

Tozogasbi 

Kobe: 

Onnabake 

Aratamacbi 

Edosaki 

Yamamacbi 

Tsachiui-a 

Numaza,  Shizuoka  Ken : 

In  Fukusbinia  Ken : 

Shonai 

Sukagawa  (2) 

In  Shizaoka  Ken : 

Yabuki 

Sano 

Koriyaaixi 

Kara 

Tnaw:i8hiro 

Toi 

Molomiya 

Jleda 
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VL    AMEBICA>'  CHRISTIAN  CONVENTION. 


IN  TOKYO  FU : 
nOURA,  AZABU, 
Kasumi  clio,  Azabn, 
Itabaslii 
Tabata 
Oji 

Nishigahjira 
Akabanc 
Kawagiichi 


IN  M1YA(;IKEN: 

SENDAl 

Semlai  (South) 
•    Nakada 

ISHINO^SIAKI 

Negishi 

Iiuogawa 

Shin  Kanomata 

WAKUYA 


Tsiirugasoiic 
Iwndevama 
WAKAYANAUI 
Kannari 
Tsiikidate 
AVakat9;> 
Kazawa 
IN  IWATE  KKN : 
ICHINOSEKI 


INHOKKiVlIK): 

Horonai 

Yubari 
INAKITAKKN: 

AKITA 

TSUCHJ/AKI 

HONJO 

Furukawa 

INNAI 

Yuzawa 

Y'okote 
IN  YAMAGATA  KEN : 

TSURUGAOKA 

Yimoliania 

Sakata 

Shin  jo 

Yaniagata 


VII.    CHURCH  OF  CHRIST. 

Yonezawa 
AKAYX 
IN  FUSrSHIMA  KEN  : 

laivrsHnrA 

Niwazaka 

Kori 

Matsakawa 

HARANOMACHI 
IN  TOCHIGI  KEN : 

ASHIKAGA 
INIBARAKIKEN: 

Ota  machi 
IN  TOKYO  Fl' : 

I^kSHIGOME 

KOISHIKAWA 

HON(;o 

YOTST'YA 


INSIIIZl'OKAKEN: 

SHIZrOKA 
IN  OSAKA  Fl  : 

OSAKA 
INNARAKENi 

KoriTama 
IN  MIYAGI  KEN : 

SEXDAI 

SANriiLV 

IZTXO 

Y'oneokii 

AVakuyri 

Tome 

'\Vakayan:kgi 

Kogota 

Funikawa 

Torazaki 


Vni.    CHRISTIAN  CATHOUC  CHURCH  IN  ZION. 

Tokvo  and  Yokoliama. 


IX.    CHRISTIAN  AND  MISSIONARY  ALLUNCK 


IN  BINGO: 

mYosni 


SHOBARA 
JOCiK 


HIROSHBUaXY 
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X.    KVAXGETJCAL  LITTIIERAN  ALLIAXC^E. 

Tokyo  (Dr.   lUrkclund^ 
Mission) 


SAGA 

Ogi 

„    (2  Pr.  Pluces) 

Kuiuamoto 

Kiil»ota 

Kurume 

XI.     GEXERAL  EA^\X(;ELICA1.  PKOTPKrAXT  MLSSIOXARY 
S<X^IETY,  ((Jernmii  and  Swiss) 

In  Tokyo :  Bancho  Kyoto 

HOXG< )  Koishikawa  ( 'hiba  (( 'liiba  KiU ) 


Xir.    HEPII/IBAH  FAITH  ^[rSSIOX. 

Yokoliama  Choshi  (Sliini.>s;i)  Ilasaki  Shitoji 


XIII.  ixi)p:pexi)ext. 

Mainly  in  Tokyo,  <J)siika,  Kobe,  Yokohama,  Shiniosa,  and  Fukuyama. 


XIV.    INTERXATIOXAL  Y.  M.  C.  A.  (of  Japan). 
A.    CITY  ASSOCIATIOXS: 

Tokyo  Kobe  Fukuoka 

Y^okohama  Sapporo  Also  many  connected  with 

Osaka  Kanazawa  some  single  church 


B.    ASSOCIATIOXS  IX  THE  STUDEXT  YOUXG  MEX'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASS(X^IATIOX  LXIOK  OF  JAPAN. 

Tokyo  IniiH-rial  I'nivsrsity  Thinl  High  School,  Kyoto 

and  First  High  School,  Tokyo  Fourth  High  School,  Kiin;igawa 

Keio  Gijiku  University,  Tokyo  Fifth  High  School,  Kuniamoto 

Second  High  SclnK)l,  S?ndai  Y'anuiguchi  High  School,  Yaniaguchi 
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lUgh  Ckjiiimercial  School, 

Tokyo 

Momoyama  Gakuin, 

Osttk.1 

Foreigu  Language  School, 

Tokyo 

Kagova  Eiwa  Gakko, 

Xaguy:i 

AVascda  Semmoii  Qakko, 

Tokyo 

Kwansei  Gakuin, 

KoU* 

Chiba  Medical  School, 

Chibu 

Chinzei  Gakkwan, 

Nagasaki 

Osaka       „           „ 

Osaka 

Tozau  Gakuiu, 

Nagasaki 

Okayama   .,         „ 

Okayama 

Kwansei  Middle  School. 

Okayama 

Nagasaki    „ 

Xagasaki 

Baptist  IHvinitv  School, 

Yokohaiua 

Sai  Sei       „         „ 

Tokyo 

Holy  Trinity  Divinity  School,  Osaka 

Doshisha, 

Kyoto 

Morioka  Middle  School, 

Morioka 

Aoyama  Gakuin, 

Tokyo 

Miyagi       „           „    , 

Send&i 

Meiji  Gakuiu, 

it 

Matsue  Student  Sei  XenKwai 

i,  Matsue 

Bikkyo  Gakuin, 

;? 

Kochi  Student  Sei  Nen  Kwai 

i,  Kochi 

Tokyo  Chu  Gakuin, 

Tokyo 

Yanagawa  Middle  School, 

Yanagawa 

Azabu  Chu  Gakko, 

}r 

Middle  School  and  Sei  Sei  Ko,  Enmamotr 

Tohoku  Gakuin. 

Scndai 

Miyazaki  Middle  School, 

Miyazaki 

To  O  (rijikn. 

Ilirosaki 

THK  SALVATION  AIIMY 


S.  A.  COIU'S: 
TOKYO  (5  organized  Corps) 
YOKOHAMA 
YOKOSUKA 
HACHIOJI 

ASIHKAGA  CTochigi  Ken) 
KL-MAGAYA  (Saitama  Ken) 
ISEZAKI  (Gumma  Ken) 
(JKAYAMA  (Okayama  Ken) 
TAMASHIlSrA  (   '    „  ) 

KASAOKA  (  „  ) 

TAKA^LVTSr  (Shikoku) 


OLTPOSl^ : 
Kanagawa 

Tatebayashi  (Gumma  Ken) 
Oshima  C  «,  ) 

Sano  (Tocliigi  Ken) 
Gyoda  (Saitama  Ken) 
Sakai  (Gunmia  Ken) 
Kurashiki  (Okayama  Ken) 
Tsumazaki   (  ,,  ) 


XVI.    SCAXDIXAVLVX  JAVAX  ALUAXCK 


IX  TOKYO: 

I  h  )nj< ),  K<  »aimccln » 
.,        Matsnkuracho 
IX  HUM  : 

Takav:\m;i 


Kuiukawa 
Fuuatsu 
IXIZl': 

0«hinm,  H.abnminato 


IX  CHIBA  KKX; 
Chiba-machi 
Gyotoko-machi 
Funabanhi. 


XVII.    SEAMEN'S  MISSIONS. 
Yokoliaiim  Kobe-  Nagasaki 

XVIII.    SEVENTH  DxVY  ADVENTISTS. 

TOKYO :  Hougo,  Oiwak(*-c'li(>  AVakauiatsu  (Fukushima 

SIIIBA;  (rogr)clii  Nagasaki  Ken) 

XIX.    TIIE  SOCIETY  OF  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOIl. 
(No  ai-coiint  of  places  rendered.    See  under  Ilist.  Suppl.  No.  XIX) 


XX.    SOCIEIY  OF  FRIENDS. 

TOKYO 

Mito                                          Tsucliium 

Yokohama 

Ishi(»k:i 

XXI.    TEMPERANCE  SCXIFTIES. 
CSl-c  ai.-0<)uut  of  Societies  under  Hint.  Supplement  No.  XXI) 

XXII.    TRACT  SOCIETY. 
Head  quarters,  »»!»  Tsukiji.  (See  Hist.  Supi»l.  No.  XXII.) 


XXIII.    UNITED  BRETHREN.* 

Tokyo  (2)  Odawani  Kusatsu 

Noda  Shizuoka  Kyoto  (2) 


XXIV.  UNIVERSALIST. 

IN  TOKYO :  IN  SHIZUOKA  KEN ; 

KOJIMACHI,  5  lidamachi  Fujieda 

IX  OSAKA .  SHIZUOKA 

HIGASHL  Moiinomiya,  153  Nishi         IN  CHIBA  KEN: 

no<ho  HODENMURA 

IN  NAGOYA :  IN  MIYAGI  KEN : 

KATAHA  HIGASHL  No  78.  SENDAI,  16  Higashi  Nibancho. 


VAIUor^  PAPKRS  ON  TILK   SUBJECT  OF 
r-ORlH)RATE  OXKXESS. 
I. 
(OXSTITITIOX 

OF    TlIK 

Staxdixo  Oimmhtkk  <»k  ('o<)p>niATiN<i^  ('ifin.sTiAX  Mi'-'^U'N' 

IN   JAPAN 


Article  I.    Name. 
This  C'oiuiuitUi'  shall  k'  t-alliHl  The  Standing  Coiiuiiittei- of  (>x»|Kr3tinj:  <  hv. 
Misnions  in  Japan. 

Artjcj.k  II.    Frxcmoxs. 
1 )    This  CVuniuiitw  shall  serve  as  a  jjenenvl  ini*cUiiiii  of  refert-neis  ci«uun:irw 
111(1  efli»rt  lor  the  eooperatinju;  missions  in  matters  4»f  coiiiinoii  interest  and  in  o-i 
live  enterprises.    On  application  of  in teivstetl  parties,  and   in  oa*«es  ofui\viiini 
xnw  on  its  own  initiative,  the  Coinniittir  may  give  fNuin.si'l : 

(a)  With  rejjcani  to  the  distrihntion  of  fon^»s  for  evan^listie,  e«liK':itifn» 
eleeiiuisynary  work,  esiHH'ially  where  enlargement  is  contemplateil ; 

{}})  With  regjirti  to  jilans  for  union  or  <H)OJK^ration  on  ilie  }wut  «>f  iw'»«»r 
missions  for  any  or  all  of  the  alx)ve  forms  of  missionary  work  ; 

(c)  And  in  general  with  a  view  to  the  pivvoution  <if  misiinden'ianiHiu.'- 
the  pi-omot  ion  of  harmony  of  spirit  and  iiuif«>niity  of  nK»th«»diunong  thec<««i*"r 
misKions. 

'2)    The  work  of  this  Committei'  mav  include  : 

(a)  The  fi)rmation  of  plans  cjil('ulate<l  to  stiniulnte  the  prdtliietion  an*l  cii 
tion  of  Christian  literatnre; 

(h)  The  arranging  for  siKi-ial  evangelistic  cani|Kii>nis,  f<>r  the  •<rs\c 
visitors  from  abroad  as  ])i'ea<rliers  or  kn^turers,  and  for  other  forms  «>f  i^>i:i*i 
evangelistic  eflort ; 

(e)    In  securing  joint  jiction  to  meet  emergencies  affecting  the  commoQ  inl 
of  the  c<H>perating  missions. 
3)    In  serving  su*  a  means  of  commnnication  between  the  ctrnpenikD^  mi 
the  Committee  shall  lie  autliorized  to  publish  at  lea»*t  once  a  year  «  wconl  ot 
md  religions  conditions  and  progress. 
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Article  III.    CoMPosmoN. 

1)  This  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  representatives  of  as  many  of  the 
evangelical  ChristiBn  missions  in  Japan  as  maj  choose  to  ooopeiate  with  it  on  the 
following  basis,  to  wit : 

(a)  Each  mission  having  fifteen  (15)  members,  inclusive  of  the  wives  of 
missionaries,  shall  be  entitled  to  one  repres^itative  with  flill  powers,  such  repr^ 
sentative  to  be  called  a  full  member ; 

(b)  Each  mission  liaving  forty-five  (45)  members  shall  be  entitled  to  two 
representatives  with  full  powers ; 

(c)  Each  mission  having  seventy-five  (76)  members,  or  more,  shall  be 
entitled  to  three  representatives  with  full  powers ; 

(d)  Any  mission  having  a  membership  of  not  less  than  &ve  (5)  shall  be 
entitled  to  representation  by  one  correponding  member,  who  shall  possess  all  the 
rights  of  full  members,  except  that  of  voting. 

2)  Two  or  more  missions  withont  regard  to  their  size  may  at  their  discretion 
combine  to  form  a  group.  In  such  cases  each  group  shall,  so  far  as  the  purposes  of 
this  Committee  are  concerned,  be  counted,  as  a  misdon,  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
representation  accordingly. 

8)  The  full  mem1)ers  and  the  corresponding  members  shall  be  the  media  of  com- 
munication between  the  Committee  and  the  missions,  or  groope  of  missions,  which  they 
respectively  represent 

4)  The  members  of  this  Committee  shall  be  chosen  by  the  missions,  or  groups  of 
missions,  which  they  respectively  represent,  or  shall  be  appointed  by  the  proper 
aathorities  in  their  respective  missions  or  groaps,  to  serve  fi>r  such  terms  as  said  mis- 
nous  or  groups  may  individually  determine. 

Article  IV.    Withdraaval. 

A  masBion  may  at  any  time  withdraw  from  cooperation  with  the  Committee  by 
notifying  the  secretary  in  writing  of  its  decision  to  do  so. 
Article  V.    Officers. 

The  officers  of  this  Committee  shall  be  a  chairman,  a  vice-chairm,  a  secretary  and 
a  treasurer,  who  shall  hold  office  for  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 
They  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot. 

Article  VI.    MEETixciS. 

1)  Begular  meetings  of  the  Committee  shall  be  held  annually  at  such  times  and 
places  as  the  Committee  shall  determine.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  any  time 
at  the  call  of  the  chairman,  or,  if  he  be  unable  to  act,  the  vice-chairman,  in  case  five 
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or  mor«  full  members  representing  at  least  three  missions,  or  groups  of  mjasioos,  fiaH 
80  desire. 

2)  A  quorum  for  the  txansaction  of  business  shall  include  representatives  fnm 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  cooperating  miKsions,  or  groups  of  minions^  having;  full 
members. 

Article  VII.    Expenses. 

1)  The  ordinary  expenses  of  this  Committee,  including  the  cost  of  attendaooe  of 
Ibll  members  on  its  meetings,  shall,  up  to  the  sum  of  yen  500  per  annum,  be  met  br 
the  several  missions  represented  by  full  members  in  proportion  to  soch  representalioo. 

2)  Extraordinary  expenses  shall  }ye  incurred  only  as  s()ecial  provision  mav  I* 
made  by  the  missions  or  otherwise  for  meeting  them. 

ArTICXE  VIII.     AMEXDMEST8. 

Amendments  to  this  constitution  may  be  pro|X)eed  at  any  time  either  by  the 
Committee  or  by  any  one  of  the  cooi)erating  missions,  and  said  amendments  shall 
tale  effect  when  the  missions  represented  by  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  foil 
members  of  the  Committee  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  secretary  of  their  consfeoL 

Article  IX.    Organization. 

1)  This  constitution  shall  go  into  effect  when  such  a  number  of  the  miaBioll^  as 
include  in  their  membership  (the  wives  of  missionaries  inclusive)  not  leas  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  in  Japan  shall  have  signified  theiraooeptance  (^ 
the  same  in  writing  to  the  secretary*  of  the  so  called  Promoting  Gommittee. 

2)  When  the  conditions  of  the  foregoing  section  are  fulfilled,  the  chairman  i4 
the  Promoting  Committee  shall  issue  a  call  for  the  first  meeting  of  The  Staodio^ 
Committee  of  Cooperating  Missions  in  Japan,  not  less  than  two  noonths  in  advance  of 
the  date  fixed  for  the  meeting. 

3)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  of  the  Promoting  Commitlee,  or,  if  be 
be  unable  to  act,  the  secretary,  to  attend  the  tirst  meeting  mentioned  in  the  fore^iac 
section,  and  to  preside  until  a  permanent  organiiation  is  efiected. 

♦  (Rev.  T,  M.  MacNair.  2  NIshiraachi  Nibon.TJoki  Tokyo). 


ACnON  OF  THE  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION  OF  CENTRAL 

JAPAN,  AND  OF  PROMINENT  MISSIONARIES  IN  TOKYO 

AND  YOKOHAMA. 


At  the  General  Conference  of  Missionaries  in  Japan  which  was  held  during  last 
October  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : — 

"  This  Conference  of  Missionaries,  assembled  in  the  City  of  Tokyo,  proclaims  its 
lielief  that  all  those  who  are  one  with  Christ  by  faith  are  one  body ;  and  it  calls  upon 
all  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  and  his  Church  in  sincerity  and  truth,  to  pray  and 
to  labour  for  the  foil  realization  of  such  a  corporate  oneness  as  the  Master  himself 
prayed  for  on  that  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed." 

The  cordial  adoption  of  such  a  resolution  by  such  a  body  is  not  without  its  intin- 
ence ;  but  unless  it  be  followed  by  fhrthcr  definite  concerted  action,  the  result  is  not 
likely  to  be  great  or  lasting.  Accordingly  at  the  December  meeting  of  the  Missionary 
Associatiim  of  Ontral  Japan,  a  letter  exi)lanatory  of  the  resolution  and  calling  upon 
all  to  pray  statedly  for  the  accompllnhment  of  its  purpose,  was  presented  for  considera- 
tion. This  letter  was  referred  to  a  rei>resentative  committi*c  ;  and  at  a  full  meeting 
of  the  Association  held  on  Februar;yr  12th,  was  with  some  sliglit  verbal  changes  unani- 
mously adopted  for  general  circulation  in  both  Englbh  and  Japanese.  It  is  as 
foUows : — 

Christian  Unity. 

To  all  in  Japan  who  love  our  J^ord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  greeting.  The 
following  resolution  was  passe<l  by  the  General  CVmference  of  MissioiMiries  latelv  as- 
sembled in  Tokyo.    (Then  follows  the  resolution  already  quoted.) 

After  passing  the  above  resolution  and  thereby  pledging  themselves  to  pray  and 
to  labour  for  the  fiill  realization  of  such  a  corporate  oneness  as  that  for  which  the  Lord 
Jesus  himself  prayed  on  the  night  of  his  betrayal,  the  members  of  the  Conference 
manifested  rare  and  deep  emotion  by  rising  and  singing  the  doxology.  We  deem  it 
of  importance  that  the  sense  of  this  i-esolution  should  be  made  known  to  all  Christianjj 
in  Japan,  and  that  their  earnest  prayer  and  assistance  be  rerj  nested  for  the  realization 
of  the  end  in  view.  There  are  two  points  in  the  resolution  which  ought  e8i)ecially  to 
be  noticed. 
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I. — "  This  Conference  proclaims  its  belief  thkt  all  those  who  are  one  with  Christ 
by  faith  are  one  body. 

This  is  tlie  foundation  of  our  eflS>rts  for  the  peace  and  unity  of  tlie  Church.  Tht 
faithful  are  in  Christ  one  body,  hold  one  faith,  partake  of  one  Spirit,  aenne  one  Lord, 
call  upon  one  Father.  They  are  therefi>re  in  duty  botmd  to  aToid  Uie  8|>irit  of  diTision 
and  all  that  stands  in  the  way  of  true  and  Christian  fellowship,  and  to  seek  for  the 
full  realization  of  that  corporate  oneness  fbr  which  the  Lord  himself  prayed. 

U. — ^The  call  upon  all  Christians  to  '^  pray  and  to  labonr  for  the  onenaK  for 
which  Christ  himself  prayed." 

The  state  of  the  Churches  to-day  shows  that  we  have  not  attained  to  that  onenes 
for  which  the  Lord  Jesus  prayed  <m  the  night  of  his  betrayal.  All  thei^ibie  who  arr 
called  by  his  name  and  have  the  welfare  of  his  Church  at  heart  are  exhorted  to  ntkt 
his  prayer  their  prayer,  his  desire  their  desire,  and  to  labour  for  the  full  realiatioa 
thereof. 

Should  all  Christians  with  one  mind  and  heart  unite  in  prayer  touching  ibhi  oot 
thing,  we  doubt  not  that  our  Ileavently  Father  will  hearken  to  oor  desire,  and  will 
enlighten  and  enable  us  unto  the  attainment  of  this  end.  We  therefore  resfiectfiiDT 
make  the  following  suggestion : — 

1.  That  all  ministers  and  evangelists  in  their  public  worship  on  the  Lonfs  Diy, 
or  at  other  stated  times,  make  the  realization  of  our  Lord's  desire  for  the  oneness  of  all 
who  believe  in  his  name  an  object  of  special  prayer^ 

2.  That  all  Christians  also  pray  for  the  same  in  their  fiunily  and  private  derotioiis. 

3.  That  those  desiring  a  form  of  prayer  use  the  one  appended. 

Pkayer.* 
Ahnighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  who  hast  purchased  an  nniveisal  Chmdi 
by  the  precious  blood  of  thy  Son,  we  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  called  as  into  tlie  wuat, 
and  made  us  members  of  Christ,  children  of  God,  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of 

*  The  Biflhops  of  the  Nippon  Seikokai,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Kobe  on  Ftebraavy  lS-1^  lUfjinii— W 
to  the  ^'ippon  Seikokai  that  the  foUowing-Prayer  for  the  Unity  of  God'e  People  be  i^pd  ia  pnWe 
worship  at  least  every  Sunday :— O  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  CtaiA,  our  only  Savioar,  the 
Prince  of  Peace ;  give  us  grace  seriously  to  lay  to  heart  the  great  dangen  ire  are  tn  br  our  unhafpr 
divisions.  Take  away  all  hatred  and  prejudice,  and  whatsoever  else  may  binder  ua  flrom  godly  ute 
and  concord :  that  as  there  is  but  one  Body  and  one  Spirit,  and  one  hope  of  oor  oaDlag,  o«e  XtfiA. 
one  Faith,  one  Baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  so  we  may  be  all  of  one  beait  and  of  oacaoaU 
united  in  one  holy  bond  of  truth  and  peace,  of  faith  and  charity,  and  may  with  one  mind  aal  oat 
mouth  glorify  thee ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 
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heaven.  Look  aow,  we  beseech  thee,  upon  thy  Church  and  take  from  it  division  and 
strife  and  whatsoever  hinders  godly  union  and  concord.  Pill  us  with  thy  love,  and 
guide  us  by  thy  Holy  Spirit  that  we  may  attain  to  that  oneness  for  which  thy  Son, 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  prayed  on  the  night  of  his  betrayal,  who  with  Thee  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  liveth  and  reigneth,  one  God,  world  without  end.    Amen. 

That  they  all  may  be  one  ;  even  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that 
they  also  may  be  one  in  us :  that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  didst  send  me.  St. 
John  17  :  2L 

Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you  ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be 
opened  unto  you.    St.  Matt.  7  :  7. 

If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  ye  shall  say  unto  this  mountain, 
Remove  henco  to  yonder  place ;  and  it  shall  remove ;  and  nothing  shall  be  impossible 
unto  you.    St.  Matt.  17  :  20. 

On  behalf  of  the  Missionary  Association  of  Central  Japan : 

Geo.  E.  Albrecht.  D.  W.  Learned.  R.  A.  Thomson. 

T.  T.  Alexander.  J.  Lindsay  Patton.  W.  E.  Towson. 

J.  D.  Davis.  H.  B.  Price.  8.  H.  Wainwright. 

A.  D.  HaiL  H.  McC.  E.  Price.  T.  C.  Winn. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  end  ccmtemplated  in  the  letter,  as  in  the  resolution  of 
the  C<mference,  is  a  corpotxUe  oneness.  No  doubt  different  minds  will  differ  regarding 
the  precise  form  of  corporate  oneness  best  fitted  to  fulfil  the  desire  of  the  Master.  To 
some  it  will  be  one  that  finds  expression  in  a  single  ecclesiastical  organization  em- 
bracing all  nations ;  to  others  it  will  be  such  a  communion  as  exists  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  other  Churches  of  like  order  in  other  lands,  or  between  the 
Churches  that  form  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Alliance ;  others  still,  having  in 
mind  the  Church  Universal  as  a  Ixxly  composed  of  different  members,  will  think  rather 
of  a  oneness  in  which  each  member  shall  r^ard  every  other  member  as  also  a  member 
of  the  Body  and  honour  it  accordingly.  But  to  all  alike  who  sympathize  with  the 
purpose  of  the  letter  the  end  desired  is  not  simply  a  strengthening  of  the  bonds  that 
bind  together  individual  believers ;  but  a  corporate  oneness,  a  oneness  of  the  Churches 
as  Churches  that  shall  be  manifest  to  all  the  world* 

That  such  a  unity  is  according  to  the  mind  of  Christ  needs  no  other  proof  than 
his  own  prayer  in  the  upper  room ;  and  his  own  reason  therein  given  is  one  that  ap- 
peals with  a  constraining  persuasiveness  to  all  who  are  in  sympathy  with  him  in  his 
longing  that  the  world  may  believe.  This  has  always  been  true ;  but  to-day  the  old 
truth  is  proclaiming  itself  with  peculiar  insistence.    The  divisions  of  Christendom  are 
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seen  with  a  new  clearness  to  be  a  stone  of  stumbling ;  and  many  C*hristian  li|»s  are 
repeating  the  prayer  of  the  Master  as  it  has  not  been  rei)eated  for  centuries.  If  there 
are  any  whom  this  concerns,  it  concerns  those  who  liave  come  t<>  this  land  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  nati(m — that  it  may  know  that  tliou  didst  send  nie.  For  it  maj 
bo  that  the  pathway  to  the  consummation  of  that  purpose  is  to  be  foimd  in  obediencv 
to  the  words,  That  they  may  all  be  one  that  the  world  may  believe. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  corporate  oneness,  in  whichever  form  it  is  contem- 
plated, are  manifold.  There  are  old  wounds  still  rankling.  There  are  prejudit-e* 
that  have  transformed  lliemselves  into  principles.  The  all  biit  resistlesB  forces  of 
heredity  and  environment  are  arrayed  in  opposition.  Pride  and  fear  and  doubt  .•uid 
dLstrust  are  all  clamant.  There  are  differences  of  echication,  of  sentiment,  <»f  <i»uvic. 
tion,  that  insist  upon  recognition  and  considenition.  The  yoke  must  needs  l*e  woni 
of  a  meek  and  lowly  spirit.  But  with  GckI  all  thingM 'are  poesiblc.  This  b  the 
thought  of  the  letter;  it  is  a  call  to  united  prayer.  Hand-in-liand  with  prayer  will 
go  effort ;  and  by  taking  tliought,  by  earnest  endeavour,  by  patience,  by  <-hariiy,  hj 
<.'ouragc,  by  a  closer  fellowship  with  Christ,  stepping  stones  will  be  foimd ;  but  the 
great  hope  is  in  prayer  by  many  for  this  very  thing.  In  Thy  light  shall  we  sec  liglit- 
3t  is  in  this  conviction  that  the  letter  is  sent  forth  to  all  tho«e  in  Japan  wlio  pn»fe* 
and  call  themselves  Christians. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  body  in  Tokyo  and  the  vicinity  as  the  Missionary  .W- 
elation  of  Central  Japan,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  as  individuals  to  call  attention 
to  the  letter  and  to  bespeak  for  it  serious  thought. 

Wm.    Ani»KY.  Wm.    iMBRItL 

J  AS.  1 1.  Ballaoh.  John  MiKim. 

John  L.  Deabiko.  Johk  S(xitt. 

Daniel  Crosby  Greene.  Jtn^ius  Soper. 
Tokyo,  May  14th,  1901. 


III. 

A    ACTION  OF  THE  BISIIQPS  OF  THE  NIPl'OX  SEIKOKWAI. 

B    LETTER  ON  "UNITY." 

By  Rev.  P.  K.  Fyson,  Bishop  of  Hokkaido. 

A.  The  Bishops  of  the  Nippon  Stikokwai  desire  to  express  their  thankfuhiess  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  increasing  consciousness  of  the  sin  and  weakness  and  shame 
involved  in  the  divided  condition  of  the  One  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  for  that 
earnest  craving  for  reunion  which  is  becoming  manifest  throughout  the  world. 

One  manifestation  of  this  craving  is  seen  in  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Con- 
ference of  Missiomcries  held  in  Tokyo  last  Autumn,  to  the  efiect  that  all  should  praj 
and  strive  for  that  Corporate  Unity  for  which  the  Lord  Himself  prayed  on  the  night 
in  which  He  was  betrayed. 

While  urging  caution  lest  anything  in  the  methods  adopted  promoting  (lartial 
union  should  tend  to  perpetuate  the  deeper  divisions  of  the  One  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  we  would  press  upon  all  the  duty  of  offering  fervent  daily  prayer  on  this 
subject  both  public  and  private. 

AVe  are  already  in  our  Soto  BaiUo  (...Bammin  no  tame...),  and  especially  in  the 
Celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  (...Zenkokwai  no  tame...)?  in  common  with  all 
those  Christians  who  use  fixed  Liturgies,  ofiering  up  intercessions  for  the  unity  and 
concord  of  the  whole  Chimjh ;  but  in  addition  to  this,  we  would  urge  the  use  in 
public  worship  at  least  every  Sunday  of  that  prayer  for  Unity  which  is  contained  in 
our  Prayer  Book  (page  73),  and  which  expresses  almost  entirely  in  words  of  Holj 
Scripture  both  our  penitence  and  our  aspirations. 

Signed    John  McKim,  Bishop  of  Tokyo. 

William  Awdry,  Bishop  of  South  Tokyo. 

Henry  Evington,  Bishop  of  Kyushu. 

P. 'K.  Fyson,  Bishop  of  Hokkaido. 

H.  J.  Foes,  Bishop  of  Osaka. 

S.  C.  Partridge,  Bishop  of  Kyoto. 

B.  In  connection  with  the  above  Letter  which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Bishops  at  their  meeting  in  Kobe  Feb.  13-14  I  wish  to  address  a  few  words  of  advice 
to  the  members  of  the  Seikokwai  in  Hokkaido. 
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This  question  of  Reunion  amongst  the  various  parts  of  the  Christian  Church  will 
probably  become  one  of  the  leading  questions  of  the  new  20th  century,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  profound  thankfulness  that  the  Bishops  of  our  Nippon  Seilaikwai  have  thus 
publicly  urged  upon  all  its  members  the  duty  of  praying  and  striving  for  nnity 
amongst  the  various  bodies  of  Chnstiaiis  in  this  country. 

Now  the  wisest  method  in  carrying  out  any  design  is  to  b^n  with  the  easier 
part  and  then  go  on  to  the  more  difficult,  and  so,  in  trying  to  realise  the  aim  set 
forth  in  this  Letter,  onr  dnty  seems  to  be  first  of  all  to  seek  for  unity  with  those  who 
stand  nearest  to  ns,  that  is  to  say  strive  for  unity  first  with  the  ao  called  Evangelkal 
or  Protestant  Chorches,  and  then  hope  for  and  pray  for  and  strive  for  miity  with  the 
others.  When  I  say  "  nearest  to  us  "  I  mean  nearest  in  the  most  important  pointi  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  principles.  The  2^ppon  Seikokwai  is  in  commonion  with  the 
Church  of  England,  which  is  Protestant,  and  with  the  Episcopal  Chmrcfa  of  America, 
which  is  also  Protestant;  the  Bishops  and  Foreign  Clergy  are  members  both  of  tlie 
JSippon  SeikokmU  and  of  the  Church  of  England  or  the  Episcopal  Cliurdi  of  Ameno, 
and  therefore  it  may  be  rightly  called  a  Protestant  Church,  and  so  fiir  Ls  allkd  to  tb( 
other  Ptotestant  Churches  in  this  country. 

And  fortunately  the  Clergy  and  Catechists  and  other  members  of  the  -^cppo* 
Stilc^hoai  are  already  on  very  friendly  terms  with  those  of  other  Chmxihes,  and  it  iis 
matter  for  special  rejoicing  that  this  friendly  spirit  is  being  manifested  and  strength- 
ened by  the  hearty  cooperation  of  members  of  the  various  Churches  in  the  Taikyo- 
dendo  enterprise  this  year.  God  has  set  before  ns  in  this  land  an  open  door  ibr  re- 
onion,  such  as  cannot  be  found  elsewhere  in  all  the  world.  It  is  oar  daty  and 
privilege  to  enter  this  open  door,  and  to  seise  upon  every  opportunity  that  presents 
itself  for  forwarding  this  movement. 

And  fortunately  too  our  Seikc^tmU  occupies  a  very  favourable  po«ition  for  draw- 
ing separated  Christians  together.  For  she  rejects  the  novel  doctrines  and  lupeifti- 
tious  practices  which  grew  up  in  the  Church  after  Apostolic  times,  and  takes  as  her 
standard  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  New  Testament.  To  give  one  important 
instance ;  in  the  Nippon  Sdkohoai  we  preserve  the  same  three  terms  for  the  Ministry* 
viz.  Kantoku,  Choro,  Shitsuji,  as  are  found  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  in  th? 
Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  and  we  can  point  to  this  as  one  proof  that  our  Church 
is  the  same  with  that  of  apostolic  days. 

It  is  only  on  the  basis  of  the  New  Testament  that  there  is  any  hope  of  ultimate 
leunion  amongst  the  divided  parts  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  therefbie  we  < 
be  too  thankful  that  the  Seikokicai  lays  down  so  ckarly  (Art.  VI)  that  only 
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things  as  are  contained  in  Holy  Scripture  are  required  to  be  believed  as  articles  of 
the  Faith.  Having  this  broad  basis  she  occupies  a  most  favorable  position  for  help- 
ing to  bring  about  unity  asiongsl  all  the  different  Churches  both  in  Japan  and  in 
other  lands. 

Here  in  Hokkaido  we  have  already  taken  two  practical  steps  towards  carrying 
out  the  Kcsolution  on  this  subject  passed  at  the  General  Conference  of  Missions  in 
October  last  and  referred  to  in  the  Letter  above.  One  step,  which  has  alxeady  been 
b^un,  is  the  interchange  of  pulpits  once  a  month  amongst  the  Pastors  of  the  three 
Churches  in  the  town  of  Hakodate.  And  the  other  step  is  an  arrangement  made  for 
holding  a  series  of  Devotional  Meetings  next  August,  in  which  Japanese  and  Foreign 
members  of  various  Churches  will  take  part.  These  steps  we  hope  will  lead  to  farther 
unity  amongst  all  the  Christians  in  Hokkaido. 

I  trust  tliat  all  the  members  of  the  Seikuhcai  will  conscientiously  comply  with 
the  earnest  recommendation  of  the  Bishops  viz.  to  offer  fervent  prayer  daily  on  this 
subject  and  to  use  in  public  worship  every  Sunday  the  Prayer  for  Unity  on  p.  73  of 
the  Player  Book. 

"  Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love  our  TiOrd  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity." 


LIST   OF    PROTESTANT   HYMN    AND    TUNE 
BOOKS    PUBLISHED   IN    JAPAN. 


Date.           Name  of  Book.             Compilers.  Drscriptiox. 
CONGREGATIONAL 

1  April       18741                             Mr.  T.  Maeda  and  others  8  hymns. 

(Kumiai) 

2  Dec.        1874^    Uta                    Dr.  J.  C.  Berr>'  (A.B.C.F.  33  hymns.  6  chants. 

M)  and  Mr.  Kimura 

3  1875        „                      Rev.  J.  D.  Davis  Roroaji  of  No.  2. 

4  1875      SambinoUla  Rev.  J.  H.  DeForest  (A.  Reprint     of    \a  3. 

B.C.F.M.)  slightly  altered 

5  „                „         „             M                ,,           „  Romaji  of  No.  4. 

6  Oct.         1879      Sanibi  no  Uta  Rev.  W.  W.  Curtis  (A.  B.  57  hymns,  6  chants. 

C.F.M.)    &    Rev.    P. 
Sawayama. 

7  „             ,.                M          M          M        M        „        M  Romaji  of  No.  6. 

8  May        1882''    Sambika                „         „       &  Mr.  Sakai  I36hymns,  I4chanl% 

9  „             M                M          ».          M         „                „  Romaji  of  No.  8. 


a.  Probably  the  first  Protestant  Hymn  Book  printed  in  Japan.  But  sec  note 

a  under  Presbyterian. 

b.  First  book  with  chants. 

c.  First  l)ook  complete  with  tunes. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

1  June  (.'')  i874'»    Oshie  no  lUa     Rev.  H.  Loomis  (A.P.M.)    19  hymns. 

&  Rev.  M.  Okuno. 

2  Dec.        1874     Saml)i  no  Uta  Rev.   Y.  Kumano    (Itchi  20  hymns,  i  doxolog)'. 

Kyokwai) 

!Rev.  H.  Stout  (Re.  Ch.^ 
^M.)&Rev.A.Segawa(23hvmns.   5  doxoJo- 
Rev.  J.  C.  Davison  (M.E.| 
M.)  &  Mr.  Asuga 

4  May        1876     Kaisei    Sam-  Rev.   Y.  Kumano    (Itchi  52  hymns,  2  dox. 

bika.  Kyokwai) 

5  „        Tatae  Uta  53  hymns.  2  dox. 

6  „        Not  known  104  hjinns. 


^  S23  hymns. 
:.)     gics. 
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7  1882     Sambika  Mr.  T.  Hara  103  hymns. 

8  1884c    FutsukiSeika   Rev.   A.   Segawa    (Itchi   109  hymns  with  tunes. 

Kyokwai) 

9  Oct.         1885      Kaisei     Zoho  Rev.  M.  Okuno. 

Sambika 


a.  Mr.  Loomis  says  that  he  published  a  smaller  book  in  the  latter  part 

of  1873. 

b.  This  was  a  union  book  published  in  Nagasaki.    See  under  Methodist. 

c.  One  of  the  earliest  books  complete  with  tunes. 

CONOR,  c't  PRESB.  UNITED. 

1  Aug.        iSgo"*    Shinscn;i:am-  liy  a  Committee  223  hymns  11  dox.12 

])ika  chants. 

Rev.  Messrs  T.  Matsu-\ 
yaina,  T.  Miyagawa,  iKumi- 

Mr.    H.    Tamura     &(  ^^ 
Rev.     Geo.     Allchin) 
Rev.  Messrs  M.  Oku-\ .    , . 

no,  M.  Uemura,  A.\\^^^^  ,  , 

>Kyo-       1 24  hymns,  2  dox. 
Segawa  &G.F.Ver.[k4i  ^    ^ 

beck  D.  D.  i 

-       '»  ».  M  M  Rev.  Geo.  Allchin  Romaji  of  No.  i. 

3  April       1891b     „  ^^  ^^  Tonic-solfaed.of  No.  I. 

a.  The  first  tunc  book  printed  with  type  made  and  set  up  in  Japan. 

b.  The  first  and  only  tonic-solfa  hynm  book  in  Japan. 

METHODIST 

IRev.  J.  C.  Davison  (A.M.1 
E.)  and  Mr.  Asuga      I  23  hymns,  5  dox. 
Rev.  H.  Stout  (R.  C.  A.) 
&  Rev.  A.  Segawa.      ^ 

2  1877b  (?)Tatae  Uta        Rev.  J.  C.  Davison  (A.M.   53  hymns,  4  dox.  6 

E.)  tunes. 

3  1879  (?)  TaLie  Uta        Rev.  J.  C.  Davison  (A.M.  No.  2,  with  9  tunes  & 

E.)  5  dox.  added. 

4  May      1884^      Kiristo    Kyo  Rev.  J.   C.  Davison  and  244  hymns  3  chants 

Seika  Shu       Mrs.  E.  lenaga  10  dox. 

5  July       1887  „     „      „      Rev.  E.  S.  Eby  (M.C.C.)  Romaji  of  no.  4- 

6  July       1895  ..     M       ,,       By  a  Committee  422hys.  3chts.  lodox. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Davison,  S.  Ogata, 
1\  Yamada  and  Mrs.  E.  lenaga 

a.  Union  Hymn  Book  published  in  Nagasaki.    See  under  Presbyterian. 

b.  First  book  to  contain  tunes  in  the  staff  notation. 

c.  Tunes  printed  with  plates  brought  from  New  York. 
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BAPTIST 

1  Nov.        1874a    Seisho        no  Rev.  N.Brown  D.  D.  (A.   27  h>-s. 

Nukigaki  B.M.U.) 

2  Sept.       18761*    UtatoFushi        „ I38h>*s. 

3  1886c    Kiristo    Kyo  Rev.  Dr.  Brown  and  Rev.   323  hys.  14  dox. 

Sambika  Dr.  A.  A.  Bennett 

4  Dec.        1896         „      „      „     By  a  Committee  337   ^s.   13  chts. 

Rev.  R.  A.  Thomson,         3  dox. 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  A.  Bennett  and  others. 


a.  First  book  in  Romaji,  which  are  interlined  with  the  Japanese. 

b.  First  book  with  tunes,  which  are  in  the  sol-fa  notation. 

c.  Many  of  these  hymns  were  taken  from  the  Meth.  hymnal  of  1884. 

EPISCOPAL 

1  i876(?)Shito      Kyo-  Rev.  W.B.  Wright  (S.P.G.)  26  h\-s. 

kwai  no  Uta 

2  1 877     Sambi  no  Uta  Rt.  Rev.  H  J.  Foss  (S.P.G.)  6  hys. 

3  1878     Shin-shin  Rev.  C.  F.  Warren  (CM.   30  hys. 

Sambisho         S.) 

4  1881      Kiristo     KO-  Rt.  Rev.  H.  J.  Foss  27  hys. 

kwai  no  Uta 

5  1882     Shin  -  shin       Rev.  W.  Andrews  (Hako-  99  hys.  i  dox. 

Sambika  date) 

6  SeikSkwai  „  „        (Tokyo)   65  hys. 

Sambika 

7  Aug.        i88ia    San-Shin-ka     Rev.  W.W.  Dening  (C.   90  h>-s. 

M.S.) 

8  Sept.        1883     Sdkokwai        Rev.  T.  S.  T>-ng  (A.E.C)    145  hys. 

Kashu 

9  1884         »      n  n  M  i49hys.No.8cnhr, 

10  June        1891      Seikokwai        Rt  Rev.  H.  J.  Foss  213  hys.  with  tune 

Sambika  16  chts. 

11  1895     Ainu  Hymn    Rev.  J.  Batchelor  (C.M.S.)   34h>*s, 

Book 

12  1896     Canticles  widi  Rev.  T.  S.  Tyng  (A.E.C.)    Book  of  chants. 

Chants 


a.  All  the  hymns  are  written  in  Japanese  metre  7,5  and  7,7. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
1890     Kiristo    K6-  Rt.  Rev.  H.J.  Foss  (SJ^Xi.)  4  Xioas  hys. 
tambi  no  Uta 
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2  i89o»    Domo  Sam-  Rev.  A.  Togawa  32  hymns  with  tunes^ 

bika                   (Itchi  Kyokwai)  For  S.S. 

3  1890     Nichiyo  Gak-  Rev.  K.  Tsujii  27  hys.  for  S.S. 

ko  Uta  Atsume     (Sdkokwai) 

4  May        1892     Yochien  Sho-  Miss  A.  L.  Howe  (A.B.C.  94  songs  with  tunes. 

ka  F.M.) 

4  April       1896           „         „      Supplement              „  56     „ 

6  Nov.       1894     Kurisumasu           „            „             „  23  hys.  with  tunes. 

no  Uta 

7  M              „             „        „         Rev.  T.  Harada  and  Mr.  8    Xmas    hys.    with 

B.  Nosho  (Kumiai)  tunes. 

8  Nov.       1895      Warabc-Uta     Rev.  Gea  Allchin  (A.B,C.  I2  Xmas    hys,    with 

F.M.)  tunes. 

9  Sept.       1895        ..    ».  No.  II              „                    „  12  hymns  for  S.  S. 

with  tunes. 

10  May       1895b    Gunjin  Sam-              „                    „  99  h>'s. 

bika 

11  1895     Kytiseigun       Col.   F.    Wright  30  hys. 

Gunka  (Sal.  Army) 

12  Oct.         1896        „        „            „        ,.         „             „  43    h>'s.    2   dox.    37 

choruses. 

13  1896     SukuinoUta  Rev.  B.  F.  Buxton  (CM.  55  hys.    2   dox.   for 

S.)  gospd  meetings. 

14  1900         „        „                       „                     „  Reprint  of  Na  13  with 

5  hys.  changed. 

15  1896     KoUimbi  no     Rt  Rev.  H.  J.  Foss  (S.  P.  10  Xmas  hys. 

Uta  G.) 

16  1896     Kushisetsu               „            „            „  13     hys.    for     Holy 

Seijitsu  no  Uta  Week. 

17  1900     FukuinShoka  Mr.  T.  Mitani  (Seikokwai)  104  hys.  77  clits.  for 

gospel  meetings. 

18  July         1900     Seinen  Kwai  Sambika 

19  Oct.         1900     Shinsei    Sam-  Rev.    S.    Wada    (Nihon  30   hys.     Also    with 

bika                   Kiristo  Kyokwai)  tunes. 

20  Mar.        1 90 1      Nichiyo  Gak-  Mrs.  Brokaw  Jones  and  57  hys.  with  tunes. 

ko  Seikashu      Miss  Glenn  (A.P.C.) 

21  P'eb.        1 901      Yomigaeri  no  Rev.  F.  S,  Scudder  (R.C.  Easter  hys.  with  and 

Uta                 A.)  without  tunes. 


a.  Mr.  Togawa  published  in  1 891  a  little  book  called  Tebiki,  which  ex- 

plains some  of  the  hymns  in  the  Shinsen  Sambika. 

b.  These  hymns  were  selected  from  the  Shinsen  Sambika  for  use  among 

the  soldiers  during  the  China-Japanese  War. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  NECROLOGY. 

REV.  GEO.  CXXJHRAX,  D.D. 

Born  in  Ireland,  he  was  brought  by  his  imrcnts  to  Canada  in  his  lEihukcj,  and 
there  he  got  all  the  education  that  he  derived  directly  from  the  schools.  At  an  etriy 
age  he  wa8  called  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  his  name  appeaxB  for  the 
iirst  time  in  the  recordn  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  in  1854.  His  talents  and 
his  genuine  piety  commanded  respect  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  poblic  cucer 
and  he  grew  in  favour  with  men  through  all  his  years  till  he  Mras  called  away  in  the 
47th  year  of  his  ministry.  In  Canada  he  rose  steadily  in  public  esteem  till  he  n 
deemed  worthy  of  the  best  appointments;  hut  while  in  the  pastorate  of  the  Metres 
)M)Utaii  Church  of  Toronto,  than  which  at  that  time  there  was  no  better  i^pointment, 
he  was  invited  by  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Chorch  of  Canada,  to  oume 
to  this  country  with  Dr.  Macdonald.  At  once  he  gave  up  all  proq)ec(B  at  home, 
which  were  of  the  brightest  character,  and  gladly  came  to  this  land  to  preach  tkr 
gosi)el  and  build  up  a  church.  lie  speedily  got  hold  of  young  men  of  character  and 
l)romise.  In  each  of  them  he  l)ecame  deeply  interested,  and  drew  them  to  hinurlf 
witli  cords  of  sympathy  and  love.  The  late  Mr.  Nakamura,  at  the  time  the  foreiDu4 
Sinologue  in  Japan,  persuaded  him  to  give  a  little  time  to  teaching  in  his  school,  and 
under  Mr.  Cochran's  teaching  professed  Christianity.  This  was  helpliil  to  his  w*»k 
as  it  drew  about  him  a  still  larger  number  of  young  men,  several  of  whom  becune 
Christians  and  candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry.  About  the  year  1877  be  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Theological  School,  in  which  he  was  always  the  promiorat 
tigure  as  long  as  he  remained  in  this  country.  His  knowledge  of  the  Book  of  books 
of  general  literature  and  of  theological  literature  in  particular  was  very  extensiTc, 
and  was  at  instant  conunand.  His  conversations,  lectures  and  sermons  sparkled  vitb 
literary  gems.  During  the  early  yeard  of  his  residence-  here  his  giAs  as  a  paUr 
speaker  were  called  into  frecpient  exercise  in  the  advocary  of  tempenmoe  and  loail 
reform.  How  faithfully  and  successfully  he  wrought  from  1873  to  1879,  how  be 
identified  himself  with  every  object  that  had  for  its  end  the  well-being  of  JapsneA 
and  foreigners,  many  will  readily  recall.  He  was  early  invited  to  share  in  the  eooa- 
sels  and  labours  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Siiiptaieii 
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and  bis  voice  was  listened  to  with  respect  by  those  who  know  the  vemacalar  and  the 
Chinese  langoages  yastly  better  than  he. 

In  1879  he  returned  to  Canada.  He  resumed  the  pastorate  in  the  city  of  Toronto, 
and  ere  long  was  honoured  with  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Toronto  Conference. 
During  the  five  years  that  he  was  at  home  he  was  in  labonis  most  abundant.  In 
1884,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  Mission  Board,  he  returned  once  more  to  Japan, 
took  up  his  work  as  President  of  the  Theological  College,  and  devoted  himself  with 
great  eamestnew  and  succeetjs  to  the  training  of  Japanese  ministers  for  Christian 
work  in  their  own  country.  This  second  sojourn  in  Japan  was  probably  the  most 
fruitful  period  of  his  life.  His  power  of  oratory  may  not  have  been  so  great  as  in 
early  life,  but  he  had  acquired  a  width  of  vision,  a  broad  impartial  judgment,  and  a 
grasp  of  affairs,  that  more  than  counterbalanced  the  loss  of  fervid  eloquence.  In  the 
first  period  of  his  residence  here  the  encomium  was  pronounced  upon  him  by  one  of  the 
most  competent  critics  in  Japan  of  being  the  best  extemporaneous  speaker  of  English 
in  this  country.  Still  he  was  always  in  demand  for  public  services  of  various  kinds. 
We  had  a  fine  s^iecimen  of  a  scholar,  a  gentlemen  and  a  Christian  of  a  very  catholic 
spirit.  His  presence  was  always  welcome  among  the  brethren  of  all  denominations, 
and  to  all  gatherings  he  contributed  his  full  share  of  "  sweetness  and  light." 

PerhaiM  his  best  work  was  in  the  Theological  School  of  the  Canadian  Mission, 
for  to  it  he  gave  liis  best  thought  and  noblest  efibrt.  There  are  many  in  our  ministry 
who  regard  him  as  their  teacher,  guide  and  friend,  and  acknowledge  their  debt  to 
him.  When  for  a  time  the  two  theological  schools  of  Aoyama  and  Azabu  worked 
together,  his  services  were  highly  appreciated  by  the  sister  denomination.  On  the 
Church  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  original  founders,  the  impress  of  his  moulding 
hands  can  be  distinctly  seen. 

On  account  of  the  continued  ill-health  of  Mrs.  Cochran,  which  precluded  the 
possibility  of  her  return  to  Japan,  and  his  own  declining  health,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary in  the  spring  of  1893,  though  at  the  cost  of  much  painful  feeling,  to  sever  his 
connection  with  the  Japanese  work  and  retnm  to  America. 

Betnming  to  America,  he  settled  in  Los  Angeles,  Southern  California,  where  his 
family  had  been  residing.  "  In  a  quiet  but  elective  manner,  he  served  as  Congrega- 
tional pastor  at  Santa  Monica,  as  Dean  of  the  Maclay  Theological  College,  and  for  the 
past  two  years  as  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  winning  the  afl^ion  and  esteem  of  a  wide  circle  of  friends.^ 

His  death  was  caused  by  a  trouble  in  his  head,  something  of  a  cancerous  growth 
brought  on  evidently  by  catarrhal  irritation. 
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He  leaf«8  behind  him  his  mourning  widow,  MitH  Cochran,  Mn,  C.  I.  D. 
and  Mr.  C^eorge  J.  Cochran.  The  eulogy,  pronotmood  by  so  many  fiinoe  tht  nem  of 
his  lamented  death  reached  us,  that  he  wsh  a  very  good  man,  was  well  deferred.  He 
was  a  human  being,  and  therefore  not  fiBiuUle:»,  but  probably  there  are  Terr  few  nea 
in  any  land,  in  any  prof^ion,  freer  from  bleminheK  and  flaws  than  he.  (^odaa^ 
vhone  out  consj)jcuon8ly  in  his  whole  life  and  conversation. 

G.  M.M. 
Re\\  HUGH  VVADDELL. 
Mr.  WaddeirH  birth  in  1840,  his  entering  college  at  the  age  of  22,  his  lioeiMBe 
6  years  later,  and  a  call  to  be  his  fiither's  successor  in  the  chiuch  of  Glonazm ;  hi»  being 
sent  to  China  where  his  labors  were  much  appreciated  by  his  colteagnes  Canon  and 
Hunter ;  his  return  home  owing  to  a  malady  that  prevented  his  stay  in  China :  k» 
being  sent  to  reoi^en  the  Mission  in  Spain ;  and  his  being  sent  oiit  by  the  U.  P.  Chnidi 
of  Scotland  to  o^jen  a  Mission  in  Japan  in  1873,  with  McLaren,  Faolds,  Davison  and 
others  where  he  labored  faithfully  for  27  yeais  till  his  return  home  in  the  dosinf 
year  of  the  century — these  are  the  chief  events  of  his  life.    His  missionary  career  «« 
marked  with  warmth  of  heart,  with  pine  evangelical  piety,  with  a  love  ci  Prasbylmi 
polity,  and  good  order  and  truth  which  showed  itself  in  the  early  cfibrts  at  union  aid 
in  the  many  questions  afl^ing  .the  Church's  purity  and  parity  of  office-bearers.    He 
was  a  ready  debater,  and  was  much  sought  after  for  sermons  and  lectures,  both  ia 
English  and  Japanese.    His  early  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Chinese  chaiadw 
made  him  afterwards  very  much  of  a  Sinologue,  and  his  interest  in  the  oontioveiBC» 
in  China  on  the  terms  for  God,  and  Spirit,  led  him  to  devote  much  attention  to  the 
same  in  the  Japanese  language.    He  was  a  staundi  advocate  of  "  IK"  for  the  woid 
Spirit  instead  of  ^*  Bei''  tJie   word  commonly  in  nse  in  BiUe  tramdation,  aod  ia 
speech.    He  would  say  Sei4:i,  instead  of  Sw-rei,  for  Holy  %>irit.    He  held  that  Bd 
taught  pantheism.    While  the  Ki  was  the  personal  spirit,  and  impenooal  as  well 
It  was  the  term  for  spirit  of  Spring,  for  good  spirits,  etc.,  and  for  pnouna  and  wind. 
The  value  of  these  studies  may  yet  appear.  A  few  of  his  Japanese  fiiends  endofsed  hi» 
views,  and  others  may  later  on.    3Ir.  WaddeFs  labors  in  connection  with  the  Theolor 
ioal  Department  of  the  Meiji  Gakum,  though  of  short  duration,  were  much  appie- 
ciated ;  but  it  was  mostly,  as  an  earnest  evangelist,  or  heitdd  of  the  Gospel  he  made 
liis  influence  most  felt.    He  was  always  a  welcome  preacher  to  the  foreign  Unioa 
Churches  of  Yokohama  and  of  Tokyo.    At  times  he  supplied  most  acoepUbly  the  pa^ 
of  the  former  consecutively  for  a  period  of  some  months.    In  Japanese  addieas  he  aa» 
always  an  interesting  si)eaker,  and  his  services  for  public  lectures  were  much  sooght  aftefc 
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lie  did  coiwiderable  evangelistic  work  in  country  places,  but  his  more  recent  evan« 
gelistic  Hcrvices  were  confined  to  preaching  in  Uyeno  Park  under  the  auspices  of  Miss 
Youngman's  Ueno  Mission.  These  were  carried  on  statedly  for  several  years.  An 
estrangement  took  place,  through  no  fault  of  his,  in  his  relations  with  the  Nihon 
Kirisuto  Kyokmai  in  its  Presbytery  and  General  Synod.  This  was  owing  to  their 
deposition  of  Rev.  X.  Tamura  fix)m  the  ministry  for  writing  and  publishing  a  book 
they  construed  as  defaming  the  national  reputation.  This  Mr.  Waddel,  in  conunon 
with  many  others,  thought  altogether  unwarranted,  and  even  subversive  of  all 
Presbyterial  government.  He  tried  patiently  to  induce  the  prosecuting  parties  ta 
retrace  their  steps,  but  failing  to  secure  this  he  quietly  withdrew  from  all  connection 
officially  with  the  Presbytery  and  the  Synod. 

It  was  a  satisfaction  that  many  of  these  nienibers  at  whose  acts  he  took  exception 
were  among  those  signing  a  testimonial  to  his  devotion  and  services  to  the  Chureh  on 
his  withdrawal  from  the  mission  field,  and  jjetitioning  his  Home  Board  to  reenforoe 
the  mission  and  return  Mr.  Waddel  if  restored  to  health.  This,  alas,  was  not  to  be. 
We  can  now  see  the  good  hand  of  God  in  taking  him  home  with  hia  family,  permitting 
liiiu  to  visit  friends  and  relations  in  Canada,  and  to  end  his  days  quietly  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family  and  among  the  relatives  and  friends  of  lus  youth.  Mr.  Waddel  by  his 
first  wife  and  faithftil  helper  had  a  large  family  of  children,  mostly  sons,  who  are  all 
growing  up  to  usefulness,  [and  we  would  fein  ho|K»  that  the  promise,  "  Instead  of 
the  fathers  shall  be  the  children,  whom  Tliou  mayesst  make  princes  in  all  the  earth,"  is 
to  be  fully  realized  in  some  of  them  taking  their  fatlier's  j>lace  in  the  ministry  and  in 
missionary  work.  This  is  a  desire  the  writer  feels  confident  his  good  friends,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Waddel,  would  heartily  endorse  were  they  capable  of  making  their  wishes  known. 
Mr.  WaddeFs  death  coincides  with  the  closing  of  the  work  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Scotkmd's  work  in  Japan.  Tliis  it  might  have  done  anyway,  but  it 
is  all  the  ^more  regretted  that  his  useful  services  can  not  })e  seciured  under  other 
auspices.  And  the  more  regrettable  because  Rev.  Roljert  and  Mrs.  Davidson's  usefiil 
labors  can  not  also  be  continued  to  Japan. 

Two  Missions  the  Edinburg  ^Medical  Minsion  rejjresented  efficiently  by  Dr.  Pahn 
—and  the  United  Presbyterian  Chureh  of  Scotland's  >asrtion,  latterly  represented  by 
Kcv.  Davidson  and  Kev.  Waddel  are  now  withdrawn.  Thus  tlie  several  famili^  of 
Reformed  and  Presbyterian  Churches  interested  in  supiK)rthig  the  "  Church  of  Christ 
in  Japan  "^  are  now  wholly  of  American  connection.  Whether  Canadian,  Australian 
or  European,  Pres})y  teriun  bodies  are  to  take  part  in  the  future  remains  to  be  seen.  We 
are  thankful  for  the  gootl  part  the  United  Presbyterian  Chiuxjh  of  Scotland  Mission 
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t«x>k  in  the  early  organization  of  tlii»  (on noil  of 
^'n>wn  lo  lie  seven  miwions,  Vmt  now  liy  that  3 
niiwicnis  viz :  three  Presbyterian,  two  Ruformt-tl 
of  Mi«isionH. 

To  have  Ijeen  an  esteenieil  nieniU-r  of  one  tl 
eanw-stly  ami  hoix^fully  la>^»re<l  for  tin*  ctmversii 
Jaimm-K*  ]»rethren  to  lament  his  i-arly  l<js-<  is  a 
to  iMiahle  m  to  nay  anticijMitively  «»f  our  I^ufVs 
fnitliful  M'Tvant,  enter  thon  into  thv  joy  of  thy  Ia^t 
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yin.  Chrifltine  K.  Faust,  wife  of  liev.  Allen  h 
Kefornietl  Chuirch  located  at  Sendai,  departed  this 
ty  fourth  year  of  her  «;re.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Faust 
last  yi*ar.  Mrs.  l-'aust's  homo  was  Uun-astor,  l*a.,  a 
she  wjw  a  lx?loved  teacher  in  the  p;ililic  schools  of 
education  and  Christian  z<»al  she  was  unusually  w< 
service,  and  by  the  side  of  her  excellent  liusl)and 
ingly  promi&ing.  She  made  rapid  progress  in  tl 
f^usif^  and  already  had  l>egun  to  make  herself  ye: 
To  a  remarkable  extent  tlie  love  and  esteem  of 
hers.    Her  home  life  with  her  husliand  was  sweet. 

Her  funeral  took  place  on  the  VMh  of  the  san 
held  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tokoku  (iakuin,  whc 
where  her  voice  had  been  heard  in  beautiful  song, 
foreign,  came  and  wept  around  her  bier.  Inexpi 
beautiful  form,  with  babe  in  arms,  which  had  Ix 
beautiful  life.  Reverently  by  loving,'  liands  she 
of  the  city.  ITer  grave  overlooks  the  city  and 
Back  of  her,  as  if  to  protect  her  resting-place  fp 
high  mountains. 

A  few  years  ago  a  man  high  in  ecclesiastical  a 
are  not  enough  missionary  graves  in  Jaiian.^  Xo 
aathor  of  the  remark  knew  what  this  one  cost  in  p 
the  stricken  husband,  an<l  in  greatness  of  loss  to  th 
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Im^  wuuki  not  wish  for  any  more.  Yet  we  can  l)elieve,  that  our  God  will  make  even 
this  event  work  for  good  to  thone  for  whom  the  deimrted  slater  came  to  devote  her 
life.  Hers,  the  first  missionary  grave  in  Sendai,  will  ahidingly  testify  of  the  love 
of  that  Redeemer  who  came  to  seek  and  to  love  the  lost. 

D.  B.  S. 


THINGS  TO  BE  KE^IEMBERED  ABOVT  JAPAN. 
Rev.  Albertus  Pieters. 

1  That  Japan  is  about  as  large  as  the  State  of  California,  or  as  the  States  oi 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  half  of  Illinois,  put  together. 

2  That  it  is  a  very  beantifnl  country,  and  so  mountainous  tliat  not  more  th-in 
one-tenth  is  under  cultivation. 

3  That  in  this  space  live  forty-five  millions  of  people,  more  than  in  England  or 
in  France. 

4  That,  although  there  is  no  immigration,  the  population  is  rapidly  increasing, 
and  in  thirty  years  more,  will  probably  amount  to  one  himdred  millions. 

5  That  the  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  Emperor  being  aasisteJ 
by  a  Cabinet,  and  by  a  Congress  diosen  by  the  people.  Saffrage  is  limited  by  a  prop- 
erty qualification. 

0  That  as  a  whole  the  country  is  well  governed,  nnder  laws  similar  to  oar  own, 
efficiently  administered.  Life  and  property  are  as  safe  everywhere  in  Japan  as  in 
the  United  States. 

7  That  Japan  has  railroads,  steamships,  an  army  and  a  navy,  medical  seieixv. 
electric  telegrai>hs,  telephones,  street  railways,  sanitary  regulations,  and  everythinc 
that  marks  a  civilized,  progressive  community. 

8  That  it  has  an  excellent  st^'hool  system,  so  well  appreciated  by  the  peopk. 
that,  though  one-third  the  e.xixjuses  are  met  by  fees  from  pupils,  81  per  cent  of  llw 
boys  and  51  per  cent  of  the  girls  attend  school. 

9  That  heathenism  is  still  strong  in  Japan,  although  many  of  the  more  intel- 
ligent are  utterly  indifferent  to  any  religion.    This  class  is  rapidly  increasing. 

10  That,  whether  heathen  or  infidel,  in  spite  of  all  their  intelligence  and  pn>* 
gress,  the  people  of  Japan  are  without  Christ,  being  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  «jf 
Israel,  and  strangers  from  the  wvenants  of  the  promise,  having  no  hope  and  without 
(Tod  in  the  world,  walking  in  the  vanity  of  their  mind,  having  the  understanding 
darkened,  being  alienated  from  the  life  of  <jrod  through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them, 
because  of  the  blindness  of  their  hearts. 
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11  That  as  Paul  was  sent  to  the  Greeks  and  Bomaus,  so  we  are  sent  to  the 
Japanese,  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  imto  God,  that  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins  and  inheritam  e 
among  them  which  are  sanctified  through  faith  that  is  in  Christ. 

12  That  the  encouraging  progress  on  the  charts,  and  statistical  tables  is  a  begin- 
ning, but  only  a  beginning  of  this  great  work,  and  that  its  prosecution  and  successful 
completion  call  for  the  interest,  prayers,  gifts,  and  consecration  of  every  one  who 
loves  the  Eedeemer. 

13  Historical  details. 

1550.    (about).    Koman  Catholic  Missions  begun. 

1597,    and  for  several  decades,  great  persecution  of  Christians,  resulting  in   the 

almost  total  extinction  of  Christianity  and  intenlicting  foreign  intercourse 

almost  totally  till  18C4. 
1859.    Protestant  Missions  begmi. 

1864.  First  Protestant  convert  baptized. 

1 865.  Joseph  Xeesima  goes  to  America. 
1S66.    Wakasa  baptized  in  Nagasaki. 

1867.  Hepburn's  Dictionary  publislie<l. 

1868.  Emperor  restored  to  power. 

1869.  First  single  lady   missionary  an-ivos,  Miss  Mary  Kidder  (now  Mrs.  E.  K. 
^lillcr). 

1871.  First   SiTiptiire   portion    published  (^fatthew's  Gospel).      Iwakura  Embassy 
starts  on  tour  around  tlie  world. 

1872.  First  church  organized,  Kaigan,  (N.  K.  K.)  Yokohama. 

J87o.    Anti-christian  notices  removed.    Educational  system  organized.      Iwakiini 
Embassy  returns. 

1874.  Joseph  Neesima  returns  to  Japan. 

1875.  „  ,,        founds  the  Doshisha. 

1876.  Kumamoto  Band  enters  „         „ 

1877.  Presbyterian  (North)  and  Eeformed  (Dutch)  unite  in  one  synod. 
1 880.    Translation  of  New  Testament  completed. 

1883.    Osaka  General  [Missionary  Conference.    Great  revival  movement  Ijegins. 
1886.    Church  union  movement  (of  Presb.  and  Cong,  churches)  begun.    Meiji  Gakuin 

organized. 
1888.    Translation  of  Old  Testament  completed.      Yen  20,000  raised  in  Japan  for 

Doshisha  endowment. 
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1889.  Visit  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Gen.  College  Sec.  Mr.  Wishard.  Church  anion  moveixieiit 
fails. 

Treat V  revision  fails.    Beginning  of  antiforeign,  antichri^tian,  nationaliitic 
wave. 

1890.  Constitution  promulgated,  Rescript  on  education  iaoied.    Death  of  Dr.  XeesaimsL 

1891.  First  Diet.    Great  earthquake  in  central  Japan. 

1894.  Treaties  revised.     War  with  China.    Christian  evangelists. 

1895.  Great  Earthquake  in  Tokyo  and  Yokohama. 
1895.    A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  Deputation  visits  Japan. 

1890.  „  ceases  cooperation  with  Doshislia. 

Great  tidal  wave  in  X.  £.  Japan. 

1897.  Mr.  Mott  organizes  National  College  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

1898.  Death  of  Dr.  Verbeck.    Doshisha  removes  Chrwtianity  from  it^  constitution. 

1899.  Doshisha  reorganized  and  Clu-istian  character  restored.  Revised  treaties  go 
into  effect.  Educational  Edict  depriving:  Christian  schools  of  privilegi^ 
previously  enjoyed. 

1900.  Christian  Educational  Convention. 
Tokyo  General  ISIissionary  Conference. 

1901.  Educational  disabilities  of  Christian  schools  removed. 
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Form  FOii  CoLiJiCTiXG  Statistics      ^>S4 

Statistics  of  Prot.  Missions,  1882.  (From  Osaka  Conf.  Report.)  (In  rocket) 

Statistics  OF  Prot.  Missions,  1882— 1900        ^'S(; 

Statistical  Charts  (with  introduction)  I — V.  (and  in  l*t>ckct)       ...  1<  <'2 

A.  KoMAN  Catholic  Misiiiox       i<H»5 

B.  (Iki:ek  Church 1<''''^ 

A.  Organized  Work  in  Tokyo        J''<w> 

B.  Student  Y.  M.  C.  Associations lOuK 

School  Statistics  of  Japau        KhM» 

Cities  with  over  10,0(H)Inhal>itants      -^Hl 

Distribution  of  ^lissionai-ies  I>y  Fu  and  Ken       ^**^*^ 

„  ,  ,,  „       Missions (I"  l*<*^'ket) 


I.    FORM  FOR  COLLECTING  STATISTICS  OF  PROTEST.VyT  3HLSSI0X.S 

IN  JAP.VN. 

(As  recommeadcd  by  the  Conference  for  use  by  tlie  Tarious  Missions.) 


Name  of  Mission ^ 

Year  when  opened    

1.  Married  Men  Missionaries  (including  those  on  furlough) 

2.  Unmarried  Men  Missionaries       ,,  „  „        

;j.    Unmarried  Lady  Missionaries     „  „  „        

4.    Persons  employed  as  Missionaries,  (not  Members)  „        

T).    Total  >Iissionaries,  Wives  included,  „ 

♦>.    Estimated  Value  of  Mission  projjerty,  exclusive  of  Schools  and 
Churches,  (in  yen) 

7.  Native  Ordained  Ministers   

8.  Native  L'nordained  Ministers  and  Helpers,  (men)   

y.    Pastors  in  charge  of  Churches, 

10.  Native  Bible-women  employed    • 

11.  Full  Members 

12.  Probationers,  Catechumens  or  Trial  Members, 

1.*',     Baptized  Children 

14.    Total  Members 

ir>.     Adult  Baptisms  or  Confirmations 

10.     Infant  Baptisms '. 

17.  Whole  number  of  Stations  or  Congregations 

18.  Organized  Clmrches  '. 

10.    Churches  wholly  self-supporting  (including  salary  of  pastor  paid  . 

by  Church)  


UO.     Churches  Partly  Self-supix)rting ; 

til.    Number  of  Church  Buildings  

22.     Estimated  Value  of  Church  Buildings  (in  yen) 

2.".     No.  of  Sunday  Schools   

'24.     No.  Teachers  in  Sunday  Schools 

"21).     No.  Scholars  in  Sunday  Schools  

20      No.  Young  People's  Societies  in  your  Church 

27.    Native  Mission  Board  ? What  Amt.  did  it  contribute  ? 
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29. 

30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35 
36. 
37. 


Anit.  raised  by  Native  Churches  for  all  parposes,  one  year,  yen 

A  nit.  contributed  by  or  through  your  Mission,  in  aid  of  Native 

Churches  one  year,  in  yen , 

Boys*  Schools  (Boarding)  

Students  in  same  (Total), 

Girls'  Schools  (Boarding)  

Students  in  same  (Total)   

Day  Schools,  including  Kindergartens 

Students  in  same  (Total)  

Theological  Schools    

Students  in  same  (Total)   

38.  Bible  Womans*  Training  Schools   

39.  Students  in  same  (Total)  

40.  Total  No.  of  present  Graduates  of  Theological  Schools 

41.  No.  of  same  in  service   

42.  Estimated  Value  of  all  School  Property,  in  yen    

43.  No.  Publishing  Houses 

44.  No.  Vols,  published  current  year    

45.  No.  Pages        „  „  „       

46.  Estimated  Value  of  Publisliing  Plant,  in  yen  

47.  Orphanages  and  Homes,    

48.  Inmates  in  same 

49.  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries  


J 


■1 


50.  In-patients  treated 

51.  Out-patients  treated  i | 

52.  Blank  filled  by  whom  ?  

53.  For  the  year  ending  (wlien?)    

Note  l.—  The  answei'  to  question  5  should  equal  the  sum  of  1,  2,  3,  d  4,  plus  the 

number  of  Wives, 
2.— The  answer  to  14  is  the  sum  of  11,  12  ami  13. 
3.— 2^e  annoer  to  18  should  equal  the  sum  (^  19  d  20. 
4. — Qaeation  28  indudes  every  form  of  benevdenee  except   Mission  appraprJation 

proper. 
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IV. 

STATISTICAL  CHARTS 

(;iviNr« 

DIAGRAMMATIC 
VIEWS   OF    THE   SUMMARIES 

OK 

CHRISTIAN  WORK  IK  JAPAN 

FIIOM 

1882  TO  1900. 


KXI'LANATIONS: 

fforizontal  rows  of  hxjures  indicate  dates  by  years.  Multipl)  perpendkuL: 
iiiari^inal  t'lj^ures  l)y  the  number  following;  each  item  (as  written  opposite  the  lit 
allotted  thereto)  to  i^t  tlic  statistics  for  said  item.  Financial  items  liavc  the  nv.r- 
plier  I  coo.  Membership  items  (of  Churches,  S.  Schools,  &c.)  have  the  muUiv'e 
loo.     Numl)cr  of  <:hurches,  S.  Schools  and  their  teachers  have  the  multiplier  lo. 

( )ther  mai^iniil  tijjures  opposite  statistical  lines  refer  to  the  items  as  numl^'ei! 
on  the  sheet  used  for  gathering  these  statistics,  and  arc  as  follows  : — 

5.    Total  Missionaries,  inclutling  Wives. 

7.     Native  Ordained  Ministers. 

S.         „      I'nordained  Ministers  and  Helpers  (men). 

13.  Total  Members. 

14.  Adult  Baptisms  and  Contirmations. 

1 7.  Organized  Churches. 

18.  Churches  wholly  Sclf-sup|>orting  (including  payment  of  salan*  of  p^iito 

by  chunrh.) 
20.    Xo.  of  Church  Buildings. 

22.  „     „  Sunday  Schools. 

23.  „     „  Teaclicrs  in  S.  Schools. 
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24.       ,.     ..  Scholars  in  S.  Schools. 

26.  Ik)ys'  Schools  (Boardine:). 

27.  Students  in  same. 

28.  Cfirls' Schools  (Boardinj,'). 

29.  Students  in  same. 

30.  Day  Sch(K>ls. 

31.  Students  in  same. 

32.  Theolo^cal  Schools. 

33.  Students  in  same. 

34.  iCstimatcd  \'alue  of  School  Property  (yen). 

42.     Amount  Raised  by  Japanese  Churches  for  all  purposes  (one  year,  \en). 

CHARTS  ; 
No.    I.  Summaries  of  general  church  statistics. 
No.  II.  Educational  statistics.       In  this   sheet  the    number    <»f  schools    and 

-aduates  liave  llie  multiplier,  i,  while  pupils  have  the  multij)lier  10. 

Nos.  Ill  and  IV  give  statistics  of  the  five  leadinj^   churches    or   j^roups  of 
lurches. 

No.  in  ^,  Sunday  School  Enrollment. 
„     III  fi.  Church  Members  and  ()rg«ini/.ed  Churches. 
„     I\'     Missionaries  and  Japanese  Ministers. 
A'    gives  these  two  latter  charts  in  figures. 
Xoto  :     ( liart.^  are  in  iKX?k<*t. 
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V. 

TOTALS  OF  FIVE  DENOMINATIONAL  GROUPS. 

Missionaries. 

('82) 

cm 

CSS) 

('91) 

(^94) 

.•97) 

A 

43 

43 

74 

8.-) 

84 

7') 

B 

13 

18 

28 

48 

49 

V> 

E 

48 

4}^ 

74 

110 

150 

l.%9 

yi 

41 

o6 

99 

141 

i:^5 

145 

p- 

80 

108 

121 

140 

140 

157 

Japanese 

AVorkers,  (Jrdained  and  I^icentiales  (lueu.i 

A 

26(?) 

41 

71 

72 

130 

lit! 

n 

18 

18 

2.') 

49 

49 

-V) 

E 

21 

21 

00 

110 

172 

1.5n 

M 

34 

39 

09 

129 

148 

172 

V 

44 

58 

91 

i:r> 

178 

22:*. 

Organized  Churcl 

les. 

A 

18 

28 

43 

01 

70 

72 

n 

y 

9 

10 

19 

20 

!»'> 

E 

lo 

lo 

47 

oO 

84 

*',0 

M 

11 

Ky 

39 

7S 

92 

117 

P 

M 

4'^ 

01 

73 

7'A 

72 

a 

inroli  Members  (in  even 

hundreds.) 

A 

800 

1,701) 

7,100 

10,200 

11,100 

HMKPJ 

B 

300 

(-.00 

900 

1,400 

1,000 

I.90i> 

E 

700 

7(M) 

1.000 

4,000 

(5,200 

<i.3<U» 

M 

800 

1,S<K) 

i},l>00 

(V3'X) 

7,000 

s',<HX» 

P 

2,700 

3,000 

7,00(> 

10,000 

9,300 

ti.iVh* 

S. 

S.  Enrollment 

(in  even 

hundreds.) 

A 

1,0<»0 

1,000 

3,800 

5,800 

5,400 

4,I0«» 

B 

0 

200 

000 

1,300 

2,700 

:'s400 

E 

400 

o(K) 

1,UX) 

1,500 

3,700 

:;,500 

M 

1,000 

1,700 

o,70a 

0,400 

9,400 

12.700 

P 

1,300 

2,000 

4,800 

4,800 

4,800 

8,700 

'-''  These  (igurcs  for  the   Presbyterian  group  are  accurate,  being  obtained  fr 
l^'.,    '  Council  Reports.    Those  in  the  general  table  and  on  chart  IV  are  Uw  U^rfst,  mini 

V\  who  had  withdrMiMlliMtiiiclnded. 


t^ 


V.    ST  VTISTirs  OF  TIIK  RO>L^.N  CATHOLIC  ^^ILSSION  IN  JA1»AX 
TO  AVCt.  1,  1900.  (From  Looniis'  Tables). 

1  Colleges  2 
:{  Pupils  in  do.  :>04 

106  Girls'  Boarding  Schools  3 

32  Pupils  in    „           „  .Soo 

278  Primary  Schools  32 

oQ    '    Pupils  in  Primary  Schools  3tU0 

2  Orphanages  18 
20  Children  in  Orphanages  1479 
13  Industrial  Scliools  20 

8  Pupils  in  Industrial  Schools  325 

103  Dispensaries  17 

20  Hospitals  for  Lepers  2 

21  Inmates  of,,       „  119 
Oo  Hospital  for  the  Aged  1 

251  Inmates  of      „      „  34 

1 17  Infant  Baptisms  ;  Christian  Parents  1782 

8              „             „        Heathen  Parents  1332 

2  Adult  Baptisms  1402 


ishup 
w 

narit-^  ;  European ) 
I  (Japanese) 
lists  (     „     ) 

litos.  Friars  (Kuropeau) 
„      (Japanese) 

(    ,,    ) 

;ian  Pnothcrs  ( European) 
„         (Japanese) 
(European) 
(Japanesi.') 

I  and  Districts 

*gatiuiis 

les,  rhai>els,  cte. 

it  (  atciliists 

iries 


in  SvMuiuaries 


Cleriral 


Xjjuv 


9 
35 


Total  Adherents 


54002 


V.  P..    STA  riSTICS  OF  THE  GREEK  CHURCH  IN  JAPAN, 

'as  turuishcMl  by  Bisliop  Nicolai  to  the  Rinrikai,  and  given  in  tlie  Japan 
Mailof  June  18,  1901.) 

25,698    Annual  increase  of  converts,  about  llKK) 

Money  spent  in  dii-ect  Evang.  \vork  49921 

„          „      „  schools  P.K)55 

„          „     „  printing  7523 

„          „     „  taxes  and  repairs  15575 

„         „     „  books  1464 

„         «     new  church  in  Kvoto  4000 


ts, 

25,698 

K*S 

297 

I  buildinirs 

173 

ed  Japane-je  priests 

370 

?lists 

162 

ns  for  past  year 

1118 

mtioiis  to  Jap.  Churches 

1,855.98 

„  various  objects 

eetcd  witli  the  work 

7,766.50 

Total 


88,947 


VII. 
SriRKJL  STATISTICS  (;J'  JAPAN. 

ir   iMvs  were  compiled  fmm  tlie  latest  authoritieti  under  the 
Hail,  i).T).) 

»('!>«  S7,S.V) 

»'^  4.1()S,717 


(ioverninent 


S<'liolaiN  \y2S 


r  ?NMliH>ls 
-j  Teaelier 
^S'liolaiN 

1Seh<M»K 
Te;u-lu'j 
Selii>lai- 


ai-s  ;j,i»:Jo,«i;i 


I 

I  Private  -  Teacliej^  j  i:;;j 


/'Si'luM)l>  1)7 


/  rS'hooN  1 

Cfovernmeiit     *.  Teaeiiers  •_>(» 

rSeluH^I^  ;yi 


Publie 


1 

{SelUH^I^ 
Teaeliei> 
.S'h<»lars 


'i>*  ],7nr) 


/  Sl'lUHils 


'  Private            -j  Ti»aclKi-s  445 

^                          M^'holars  OlMO 

{Sc1hk)1s  (J 

TeaelMTs  ;>;>- 

Students  •J,4:m; 

r  SehuoLs  »j 

i.*s                    \  Teachers  ijji 


'^Students 


2,2oo 


f  Schools  47 

ic                  •!  Teachers  720 

^St»liolai-s  8,.SoO 

{Schools  'J 

Teachers  jjs 

Student'^  r.Ji 


ScIkm.Is  20,7r)8  j 

\   Public  ^  Te;uhi*i-s  78,141 


998 


Tokyo   Missionary  Confkrekck. 


1882 
1885 
1888 
'M,  No.  of  same  in  service...  1891 
1804 
1897 
1900 


0 
16 
11 


1882 
1885 
,1888 
S7.  Orphanages  and  Homes.  1891 
1894 
il897 
!l900 


.SS.    Inmates  in  same 


1882. 
•1885 
,1888 
.1891 

1894 
il897 
.1900 


.•JO 
3:: 

1»» 


1882 

1885 

1888 
H9.    Hospitals   and    Disfien-^gQ] 

***"^ 1894 

1897 
1900 


40.    In-patients  treated 


,1882 
1885 
1888 
.;i891 
,1894 
11897 
1900 


2,000 


41.    Out-patients  treated. 


11882 
1885 
1888 
.1891 
1894 
1897 
1900 


700 


Tablks  and  Statistical  Chaut». 
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g 

1 

^t 

i 

1 

2"', 

r 

i 
•1 

i 

•5  4  i  i 

1 4 II 

1 

M    1 

IP 

z  ! 

1 

1 

1 
1 

•-^ 

2 
< 

csd      11-4 

|?1 

CO      1  -^ 

id 

to            !>. 

«3 

ci 

0 

^ 

i> 

'^      1  - 

rH         1     ^ 

'^    1 

*^ 

'"' 

?i 

c^ 

^ 

i 

4; 

1 

■    "1 

c             4 

9 

< 

r            11 

1 

1 

c           31 

271           31 

1 

i           4 

c           44 

:^         8 

3 

;      17 

! 

c           77 

30 

11 

1 

U7 

c         170 

! 

! 

i 

r 
1 

2 
4 

*i 

7;  ..r; 

- 

j 

i 

15 

1 
1 

1 

'   '      1 

1        1 

i             1 
! 

1 

30 

1 

4 
5 

1 

1             36 

19 

190 

.  . 

140 

1 

i 

3 

1 

3 

1' 

5 

!          1 

4 

'               8 

1 

1 

8, 
10 

12 
1             12 

2 

*^! 

1 

1 

14 

88 

! 

1 

' 

1 

88 

165 

1 

1 

1 

165 

i 

152 

152 

1 . 

1 

ld8 

;      1 

1 

1  ,. 

100 

2,268 

1 
1 

1 

3,.500i 

1 

r '   " 

3,500 

1 

1 

3,500 

i 

1      I 

1               ; 

1       3,500 

'    8,224 

1 

1               ' 

8,224 

150 

\ 

! 

1 

150 

200 

24,300' 
2,500, 

. 

1 

1 

24,560 
3,200 

11, -WO 

,  13,969 

1,200 

26,729 

1010  Tokyo  Missionary  Confeuencje- 

Government  Higlier  Girls'  Scdiool 


r  Schools 
-!  Teachers 
^  Students 


Girls'  Schools  Public 


Girls'  Schools  Private 


Special  (Sem  ^lon)  Public  Schools 


(Seuimon)  Si>ccial  Private  Schools 


Schools 

J  Teachers 

^  Students 


I 


/  Schools 
-j  Teachei-s 
^Students 

{Schools 
Teachers 
Students 

r  Schools 
-j  Teachers 
'-Students 


Art  Schools 


/  r  Schools 

I  ;*>venimcnt    -j  Teachei-s 
^  Students 

Schools 


Public 


,  Private 


-  Teachers 
^  Students 

.  Schools 
}  Tejichers 
t-  Students 


r  Schools 
( ioveniujcnt    -,  Teachers 


Sclu>lars 


is 


(To  tei)  Hj^  AppreutiiM  i 

Schoola  \  I*"''''^' 


Private 


ludiLstruil  Trade 


jPul.Iic 
:Schm_»Is    / 


Piivalr 


i  Schools 

-  Teachers 
^  Pupils 

/  Schools 
-|  Teachers 
^  Pupils 

/-  Schools 
'  Teachers 
'  Pupils 
,  Schools 

-  Teachers 
^  Pupils 


Tables  and  Statistical  Charts. 


1001 


— 

1     ' 

'3 

lO 

•2      i 
•1 

«  .1 

1 
§ 

9 

1^ 
i! 

1 

E  5 

1 

^ 

P 

i 

'A 

K       1 

1 

dg 

1' 

i 
1  ■ 

1 

\ 

2S 

5SO 

^ 

M        J 

zz 

2      1 

\6 

CO 

t>I 

GO 

ci 

0 

^ 

p 

f— • 

•"• 

r-i         1 

i 

r^ 

. 

1-^ 

(N 

(N 

c-» 

584 

509 

8,6291 

9,722 

6,450 

i 

509 

17,884. 

1 

3?,84a 

6,565 

886 

16 

3,817 

24,729, 

1        : 

54,996 

8,015 

1,118 

55, 

6,463 

21,556; 

20 

59,894 

7,218 

V,067 

32S 

5,621 

16,965- 

30 

63,303 

17,850 

i>,976 

588| 

7,391 

26,539 

30V 

82 

75 

87,132 

13,940 

3,08S 

965 

1 

10,680 

34,6881,122 

127 

152!  421 

1      ' 

-        . 

107,45» 

tV) 

1 

1       \ 

1,786 

100 

205 

1               ' 

2,537 

136 

400 

90. 

1       ! 

3,.50a 

299 

317 

562 

5,015 

373 

1,015 

4,855, 

8,836 

351 

1,115 

1 

318 

2,759! 

1 

_ 

8,358 

(a)  Some  of  the  fignres  preseDted  are  much  short  of  the  actoal  value. 

(b)  Not  wholly  reliable,  the  word  **  pastor ''  not  being  understood. 

(c)  Keports  incomplete.  • 


IV. 

STATISTICAL  CHARTS 

DIAGRAMMATIC 
VIEWS    OF    THE   SUMMARIES 

OF 

CHRISTIAN  WORK  IN  JAPAN 
1882  TO  1900. 


K\  11.  A  nations: 
Horizontal  rows  of  figures  indicate  dates  by  years.  Multiply  perpendicular 
marginal  tigures  by  the  number  following  each  item  (as  written  opposite  the  liiic 
allotted  thereto)  to  get  tlie  statistics  f(jr  said  item.  Financial  items  have  the  mrlii- 
plier  looo.  Meiiilxii-ship  items  (of  Churches,  S.  Schools,  &c.)  have  the  multiplier 
ICO.     Numljcr  of  churches,  S.  Schools  and  their  teachers  have  the  multiplier  lo. 

Other  iTiargimil  figures  opposite  statistical  lines  refer  to  the  items  as  numl^ereil 
on  the  sheet  used  for  gathering  these  statistics,  and  arc  as  follows  : — 
5.    Total  Missionaries,  including  Wives. 

7.  Native  Ordained  Ministers. 

8.  „      IJnordained  Ministers  and  Helpers  (men). 

13.  Total  Meml)ers. 

14.  Adult  liaptisms  and  Confirmations. 

17.  Organized  Churches. 

18.  Churches  wholly  Self-supporting  (including  payment  of  salary  of  pas'.** 

by  church.) 
20.    No.  of  Church  Buildings. 
22.      „     „  Sunday  Schools. 
-3-      M     „  Teachers  in  S.  Schools. 


Statistical  Charts.  1003 

24.  „     „  Scholars  in  S.  Schools. 

26.  Ik)ys'  Schools  (Boardincj). 

27.  Students  in  same. 

28.  (lirls'  Schools  (Boardintj). 

29.  Students  in  same. 

30.  Day  Schools. 

31.  Students  in  same. 

32.  Tl^eolo^ical  Schools. 

33.  Students  in  same. 

34.  Estimated  \'alue  of  School  Property  (>en). 

42.     Amount  Raised  by  Japanese  Churches  for  all  purposes  (one  year,  yen). 

CHARTS  ; 
No.    I.  Summaries  of  general  church  statistics. 
No.  II.  Educational   stitistics.       Jn  this  sheet  the    numher    of  schools    and 

graduates  have  the  multiplier,  i,  while  pupils  have  tlie  multiplier  10. 

Nos.  Ill  and  IV  give  statistics  of  the   five  leading   churches    or   groups  of 
churches. 

No.  Ill  iiy  Sunday  School  Enrollment. 
„     III  h,  Church  Members  and  Organi/.e<l  Churches. 
„     I\'     Missionaries  and  Japanese  Ministers. 
\'    gives  these  two  latter  cliarts  in  figures. 
Note :     ( 'hart.s  arc  in  iK)cki't. 
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V.  TOTALS  OF  FIVE  DENOMINATIONAL  GROUPS. 

Mivionaries. 

('82)  {%!)             ('88)             r9I)  ('94}  .'dT,        .i>.«ii 

A            43  4n                  74                  S.")  84  To 

n            13  18                  28                  4S  49  >*. 

E            48  48                  74                J 10  150  VA) 

M           41  56                <»9               141  l:jr>  ]4.>            i« 

P-           80  108               121                140  140  ]:>:             I'.l 

Ja|mnef<e  AVorkcr^,  Or(1aine<l  niiJ  IJeentiateH  (men.; 

A            20  (?j  41                 71                 72  130  112              ^v 

K             18  18                  2.>                 49  49  V)              ^I 

K            21  21                  00                110  172  1<^I             1*' 

M            34  :59                  09                129  148  172             ITS 

1>             44  "iS                   91                 1;^3  178  22:?              I -a 

Organized  Churches. 

A             18  28                  43                  61  70  72               7^ 

n               9  9                   10                  19  20  2->               ti 

K             10  lo                  47                  50  84  .Mi               ''■ 

M            14  10                  39                  7S  92  117              l> 

P             37  4;]                  01                   73  7;i 


T-* 


Clinroh  Members  (in  even  hundreds.) 

A           800             l,70l>             7,100  10,200           11,100  1«Vh10  l**,::^'" 

B           300                r.OO                900  1,400             I, GOO               l/JOO  1  >•" 

E           700                7(M)             IfiOO  4,000            0,200               «»vX<«  1<V«»' 

M          SOO            l,s<K)            .j,iWO  <»,3jj0           7,000              s,t»i)ii  •.♦;>■ 

J*        2,7()0              3,r,00              7,00()  10,000             9,:K)0                ;»/»<i«i  11>' 

S.  S.  Enrolhnent  (in  even  hundreds.) 

A        l.OiM)             l,r,00             3,800  5,800            5,400               4,l«>i»  4,-H>' 

15               0                2(H)                000  1,300            2,700               ;;,400  iU« 

E           400               5(K)              1,100  1,500            3,700              :V500  5.4* 

M        1,000             1,700              5,700  0,400            9,400  12700  l^^ 

P        l,;i()0             2,000              4,800  4,800            4,800               8,700  <^ 

These  iigtires  for  the  Presbyterian  group  are  accurate,  being  obteined  (fOMtk 
1  'ouncil  Reports.    Those  in  the  general  taUe  and  on  chart  TV  af«  too  lu|Qe,  mmkaom 

who  had  withdrawn  Ijeing  included. 


V.  A.  statistic;  of  the  FwOMAn  catholic  mission  in  japan 

TO  AITC;.  1,  1900.  (From  I^oomis'  Tuhlos). 


-Vn-hbishop 

Missionaries  (European ) 
Priests  (Japanc'dc) 
CatecliisU  (     „     ) 
ifarianites,  Friars  (European) 

M  „      (Japanese) 

Xoviees  (         „        ) 

risteroian  brothers  (Enrupean) 

M  „         (Japanese) 

Sisters  (European) 
J,       (Japanese) 
Xo  vices        „ 
^^tntion  and  Districts 
< 'ongregatious 
Churches,  Cha|)els,  eti*. 
Student  ('atei'hists 
Seminaries 


l*upils  in  SiMuinaries   { 


Clerieal 
Ujiv 


1 

:j 
100 
32 

278 

o6 
2 

20 
13 
8 
103 
20 
21 

y.> 

117 

s 

9 
35 


Colleges  2 

Pupils  in  do.  '>»)4 

Girls'  Boarding  Schools  3 

Pupils  in    „           „  ;»or) 

IVimary  Schools  o2 

Papils  in  Primary  Scliools  r»tU0 

Orphanages  18 

Children  in  Orphanages  1479 

Industrial  Schools  20 

Pupils  in  Industrial  Schools  325 

Dispensaries  17 

Hospitals  for  Lepers  2 

Inmates  of,,       „  119 

Hospital  for  the  Aged  1 

Inmates  of      „      „  34 
Infant  l^ptisms  ;  Christian  Parents   17M2 
„             „        Heathen  Parents     l.'i32 

Adult  Baptisms  1102 


Total  Adherents 


54')02 


V.  P..    STATISTICS  OF  THE  (iREEK  CHURCH  IN  JAPAN, 

(as  furnished  l>y  Bisliop  Nieolai  to  the  Rinrikai,  and  given  in  the  Japan 


Converts, 
C'hurches 
Church  buildings 
Ordained  Ja|)anese  priests 
Evangelists 
Baptisms  for  past  year 
Contributions  to  Jap.  Churches     1,855.98 
„  „  various  objects 

<."onnected  with  the  work  7,706.50 


Mailof  June  18,  1901.) 

25,698    Annual  increase  of  converts,  about  KKK) 

297     Money  spent  in  dii-ect  Evang.  work  49921 

173          „          „      „  schools  lt>055 

:>76          „          „     „  printing  7523 

162          „          „     „  taxes  and  repairs  15575 

1118         „         „     „  books  M*»4 

„         „     new  chuR-h  in  Kvoto  4<W)0 


Total 


88,SM7 


i 


VI. 

A.    OKCiAMSEI)  CIIRTSTIAX  WORK  IX  TOKYO  CITY. 

(>>inpiled  March,  1900  * 

By  (Ialkn  M.  Fishi:r. 

Russian 
Ecclesi- 
Arttical        Roman 
Protestant.       Mission.     Catholic.        TutsL 

1.  Xuiukr  of  Church  buildings 62  2  0  Tu 

2.  Vahif  of  Chnrch  buildings  and  land  Y2:Jl,4S2         17lKr>.X»        100,000      m^ 

*  The  »i;ni'«  <jf  ^'liriKliuuity  in  Tokyo  are  iilnKwt  iiivisihio  to  thf  t-a ^n;il  obw n\r.  lc:aii«i. 
binlV-eye  viow  of  tho  city  one  la  struck  with  the  iibsonct' of  t)>o!!«  tapering^Kpin^Tbieh  ?;•«-'.•£ 
(Icxes  of  the  Christian  life  of  WcHtem  cities.  Impressive  tenipU'M  and  Oo%'enimrtit  lmiUiii«  n«* 
thi.  eye  at  fvery  tuiii,  but  the  buildings  of  Clirl^tiun  or^nniTrHtioiiM  are  iuo«tly  Mnall  orin  unv-'i^- 
p:trt<  of  the  city.  Hcnct'  not  a  few  tnintiient  and  iiermnnent  re>>ident$<  conclude  that Chn«tisir 
h.is  hanlly  made  a  ripple  on  the  life  of  ilic  capital,  mu«h  l«>ss  lieeoiiii'  a  stroiifr  eurrptil. 

It  iH  i»ai1  ly  with  tlie  hoi>e  of  disponing  nuch  ciToneons  impi'cscsiionK  that  tlie  folkvii^  «tii*j<v' 
bn\e  been  I'omjkikil .  It  is  manifestly  Impoasible  to  n>gi»ter  nil  the  div««r»c-  nf2«?ncfe!«  dennnc  iar^r* 
from  Christianity  and  indirectly  fnrtbering  the  mnny^nidcd  trtitli  which  ir  einbodi»b  All'.h^ 
papers  and  lecture  platforrah.  itlief  societios  and  reform  clubK,  which  arc  animiited  to  seme  iff' 
by  Christian  principles,  should  not  be  left  out  of  account,  nlthoufrh  neiv*svsurily  omitted  ftoni  a  tiV 
like  this,  whtdi  compriaes  only  the  invtitutional  work  of  the  princiiMiI  Cliristian  ohnrcbfr  in  Ttk^ 
Araong  the  anxiliHr>- intititut ions  omitted  are:— the  Youiig  Men's  ChriKtian  Association,  wiAtf 
members,  varied  activities,  property  worth  flO.(X)0  tfcn,  and  a  bud(n*t  of  2,iV(H>  _»«,».  twin-tVr(t»of  «ii'* 
is  raised  in  Japan  :  the  h^alvation  Army  with  its  evang'.'listlc  ami  n*lief  wx>rk  ;  the  rhri?tian  oq*^ 
aur-'o  (.").  hospitals  (5),  and  industrial  student  homes  (2):  the  pnLli^thintr  hoiuies  (H)  and  boKk-fttifir*: 
and  la»tly,  not  a  few  oha[»els  and  eveninfr  tschools  conducted  by  indeiiendtoit  workers 

The  compiler  has  made  estinuites  in  a  few  ca»ea  where  facta  were  not  acceMible.  But  nvie 
tliat  the  table  may  have  authoritative  value  it  should  be  stated  that  it  fa  b^ed  on  special  nfOR* 
kladly  funiinhed  by  tht  folhiwing  representatives :  The  Kev.  Messrs.  Toppinif,  Gaj,  Wcl>b.  Voewrlea. 
■\Vcndt,  Spt-ncer,  Aurcll.  Howard,  Keim,  Suodgrass,  Bisliopa  McKira  and  Awdry,  Doetow  (»:«►• 
Soott,  and  Wyekotf,  Bishop  Nicolai  and  Father  Evnml. 

These  Hgures  would  seem  to  show  that  at  the  focus  and  distributinsr  centK  of  the  higlier  lifr  fi 
tiie  Empire,  Cliristiauity  is  firmly  intrenched:  that  at  thl!<»  coinm«rcittl  omporiam  inatitntiatsi 
Cluristinnity  has  a  pUint  worth  1,300.000  yen:  that  at  tlte  chief  sent  of  educatioo  it  is  doing  an  e^ 
cttional  work  so  extensive  and  valuable  that  no  wii^  government  would  i»iw»r*g  jt  by  intofexni 
xeligious  restrictions.  They  woiUd  seem  to  aliow  that  Christianity  ia  no  longer  a  fhul  exotic  M> 
hardy  giowth  laigidy  supported  by  the  ooutribntlotts  of  tlie  Jaimneae  thcmadTea.  One  hnadv^ 
«nd  twenty-ft^-e  preaching  places,  twenty  academies  and  one  hundred  and  toHj  paaton  and  en£- 
grilata  may  appear  insigniiicant  as  compared  with  the  thousands  of  Boddhiat  laksU  and  tfof^ 
or  with  the  Immense  muss  to  be  quickened.  But  the  learening  and  tnmafotmiag  font*  of  Ctofi- 
taaitj  ave  bo  widely  and  permanently  noted  tlint  tliey  must  oontinne  increodi^y  to  hitaf  ^^ 
their  iMTitable  and  beneficent  ftuits. 


V.  A.    STATISTICS  OF  THE  PwOMAN  CATHOLIC  MISSION  IN  JA1»AN 

TO  AITCJ.  1,  1900.  (From  I^oomis' Tables). 

1         Colleges 


Archbishop 
l^ishops 

Missionaries  (European) 
l^riests  (Japanese) 
<.'ate<*hists  (     „     ) 
^Sfarianites,  Friai-s  (European) 
M  „      (Japanese) 

Xoviees  (         „        ) 

Cistercian  brothers  (European) 
n  ,,         (Jai^anese) 

Sisters  (European) 
},        (Japanese) 
Novi<«es        „ 
'Station  and  Distr'uts 
<  ongregatious 
(*lnirehes,  ChaiH;l.s,  etr. 
Student  Cate<liists 
Seminaries 


Pupils  in  Seminaries  { 


Clerical 


Xjjiy 


lot) 
32 

278 

36 

2 

20 

13 

8 

103 

20 

21 

9o 

2.j1 

117 

8 
•> 

y 

35 


Pupils  in  do. 

:i04 

(iirls*  Boarding  Schools 

3 

Pupils  in    „           „ 

rJoo 

l*rimary  Schools 

32 

Pupils  in  Primary  Schools 

;;6io 

Orphanages 

18 

Children  in  Orphanages 

1479 

Industrial  Schools 

20 

Pupils  in  Indastrial  Sc;hools 

o25 

Dispensaries 

17 

Hospitals  for  Lepers 

.■) 

Inmates  of  „        yj 

119 

Hospital  for  the  Aged 

1 

Inmates  of      „      „ 

rA 

Infant  ]'*aptisms  ;  (.*hristian  Parents 

1782 

„             „         Heathen  Parents 

1332 

Adult  Baptisms 

1402 

Total  Adherents 


r}V)()2 


V.  K.    STATISl  I(>i  OF  THE  GREEK  CHL'lU^H  IN  JAPAN, 

(as  furnished  by  I»islK)p  Nicolai  to  the  Kinrikai,  and  given  in  the  .T<ipan 
Mail  of  June  18,  1901.) 


Converts, 
Churches 

Church  build in)u^4  173 

Oi-dained  Jai>anosc  priests  376 

Kvangelists  162 

Baptisms  for  past  year  1118 

Contributioivs  to  Jap.  Churches  1 ,85.5.98 
„            „  various  objects 

«.-onnected  with  the  work  7,766.50 


25,698    Annual  increase  of  converts,  about      1<»00 
297     Money  spent  in  dii-ect  Evang.  work  49921 


„  schools  ismry 

„  printing  7'>23 

„  taxes  and  repairs       15575 
„  books  1-164 

new  church  in  Kvoto    4000 


Total 


88,947 


1008  Tokyo  Missionary  Conference. 

2o.     PericKlicals  published      16  "2  1  l* 

2(».     Value  of  schools  or  convent  build- 
ings and  land* Y570,003  20,000        lSo,fiCn>     7:o,> 

\'r.    B.    STUDENT  ASSOCTATIOX  STATISTICS  FOR  J.VPAX  VM-VJ^l 

97-S.    90-19i't().     lOi>M»L 

r  in  Christian  Schools     

!Numl>er  uf  AsHociations  •{ 

L  in  non-Christian  schools 

K umber  of  male  students  in  above  schools    

„        „   Association  members     

,,  active     „        „  

,,        y,   .\ssociations  holding  regolar  religious  meet- 
ings        

Average  attendance  at        „  ,,  „  „ 

X  utnl)er  of  .Associations  conducting  Bible  classes 

Average  at temiance  at  „  „ 

Ass^ns  observing  Universal  Day  of  Prayer  for  Students 

Kunibcr  baptized  mainly  through  Association  influence  40  nS  ^ 

Kumljer  of  members  planning  to  enter  religions  callings 

as  life-work 1>S  8(1  6& 

Amount  collected  in  membership  fees    $'S36.  ^ 

Delegates  present  at  Summer  School      40  52  99 


14  1 

'20 
15j 

HI 

20  J 

124 

11,581 

l.\141 

1?.S$J 

851 

Sb-2 

i« 

564 

611* 

•ill 

2S 

•Ji* 

«w 

440 

591 

^^ 

15 

24 

2 

2(»0 

;«i 

,iir 

2*i 

jT 

I 


Organised  Christian  Work  in  Tokyo  City.  10J7 

3.  N  unibcr  of  pastors  or  priests  (Japan- 

ese)        61  7  — 

4.  Xomber  of  pastors  who  have  .stndied 

abroad II  —  —  — 

•5.    N  limber  of  preaching  plaees  besides 
ehnrches      

6.  Number  of  evangelists    

7.  X umber  of  Bible  women         

8.  <'hureh  membership  (or  et)mmuni- 

eants)  enrolled 

i>.    Church  membership  (resident) 

10.  Avei-age     ehurch     attendance     on 

Sunday        

11.  r.Argest  single  church  membership 

12.  Annual  current  expenses  (not  inchid- 

ing  foreigners) "! 

13.  Annual    amount     (contributed     by 

Japanese     

14.  Annualljenevolent  contributions  of 

churches      Y  2,705  r,r»0  ;{<>0-         n,.->05 

15.  Bona  tide  self-supporting  churches .  l.'J  —  — 

16.  Number  Sunday  Schools lOil  ;5  —             ]]-J 

17.  Number  Sunday  Stchool  schohirs  ...  0,131  IM)  -           5,221 

18.  Number  Christian  Khidergartens  ... 

19.  Xumber    ('hristian     Kindergarten 

children      

20.  Number  Christian  academies 

21.  Number  Christian  students    

22.  Theological      schcM)lK,     i>r    schools  -.      s  . 

luiving  theologiwil  ctiiirMs       ...  8  1  —  \) 

fSi,    Industrial,      |XK)r      and      piimary 

«chooU 29  —  16  45 

24.    Industrial,  poor  and  primary  school 

pupils 4,5o<>  —  67  .5,423 

*  Estimated  by  compiler. 


39 

lt> 

1 

5') 

36 

Ui 

*\ 

58 

55 

— 

I 

5<i 

7,849 

2,000 

.%S»>2 

13,711 

— 

— 

— 

r,,(H'0* 

3,746 

4<lO 

1,300 

5,426 

377 

1,2.>0 

1,250 

— 

3,278 

24,OC»0 

y,ooo-^ 

56.278 

0,230 

720 

5(K)-- 

11,450 

lou 

3 

5,131 

JM) 

5 

— 

295 



14 

3 

1,820 

UH 

— 

205 

3 

20 

2S3 

2,251 
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Oovcrnincnt  Higher  Girls' 

School 

/  Schools 
■J  Teachers 
t.  Students 

( Girls'  ScIkk^Ls  Public 

r  Schools 
J  Teachers 
^  Students 

( iirls'  S<!h(H)ls  Privutc 

/  Schools 
J  Teacliei-s 
^Students 

Special  (Scm  Mon)  Public 

Sc'hools 

Schools 

-  Teachers 

'  Students 

(Seunuon)  SiKJcial  Private  St^hools 

r  SclUKlls 

J  Tea<;hers 
'^  Students 

Art  Schools 


f  f  Schools 

(.iovcrnincnt    ■!  Teachei-s 
'-Students 

r  Sch<x)ls 
\  Teacliers 
^  Students 

.  Schools 
y  I'livalc  -^  Tcadiers 

^  Students 


/  Public 


Schools 


(Jovoniuicut     J  Teiuhers 
^Scholars 


(To  tci)  Jli^  Ai>i»rcnticc  j 

Schools  ^  I""''''^- 


I'rivatc 


jPu])li<' 
isliial  Trade  Schools    / 


llldll; 


Privatr 


i  ScluK>ls 
-  Teachers 
^  Pupils 


i:, 


Schools 
Teachers 


'-Pupils* 

/-Schools 
-  Teachers 
'  l\ipilH 
i  Schools 
-J  Tcachei>i 
I- Pupils 


CiTTKg  OVEK    10,000   iNHAmTANTS. 

JSchooL* 


ScIkjoIs  for  the  Blind,  Mute,    p^^^^]^, 


(Tovernnient    i  Teachers 
PupilH 

Schools 


.  Private 


j  Piihlic 


Schools  for  Other  Objects 


Private 


I 

-  Teachers 
^  Pupils 

r  Scliools 
■^  Teachers 
^  Pupils 
r  Schools 
i  Teachers 
^  Students 

Schools 

Teachers 

Students 


I 
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1 

2 
164 

1 

12 

125 


24 

10 

50 

1^7 

1,080 
11,943 
06,713 


vin. 

CITIES  WITH  OVER  10,000  IXH^VBITANTS. 


Name 

Pop. 

Province 

Name 

Pop. 

Province 

Tokyo 

1, 425,366  \ 

Hiroshima 

114,231  ^5 

Yokohama 

193,726 

^j£Kajo? 

21,490  j 

Senju 

15,977 

KurahaBhijima 

13,971  \ 

Shinagawa 

18,297 

Nioshima 

14,017  )   Aki 

Minami  Senju 

12,712 

Setsujima 

11,185 

Omori 

11,091 

>Musashi. 

Etajima 

11,409 

Oji 

10,664  ( 

Hiromura 

13,548^ 

Homnokn 

10,138 

Nagasaki 

106,574  \ 

Kawagoe 

18,974 

Saseho 

34,540 

Kanagawa 

18,862  j 
11,006/ 

Saga 

32,266 

Nakamura 

Nishiariyasume 

11,411 

i    Hizen. 

Osaka 

811,855 

Tomiye 

10,091   ' 

Kobe 
Amagaflaki 

214,119 
15,066 

Settsu. 

Yatsushiro 
Karatsn 

10,650 
10,269 

Nifihinomiya 

13,896   . 

Kanazawa 

13,153   i^"^' 

Kyoto 

351,461   ' 

•  Yamashiro. 

Komatsu 

Fuahimi 

21,023   J 

Sendai 

75,256  )  R.j^„„ 

Nagoya 

239,771    ■ 
24,941 
12,755 

Ishinomaki 

18,508  ^ 

Atmita 
Tsasbima 

Owari. 

Hakodate 
Fukuoka 

78,040      Oshima. 
6M24   \^^,,__ 

Ichinomiya 

14,139   , 

Wakamatsu 

11,110 

V/IlXJkUACll 
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Tokashima 

60,068   ^ 

NiigaU 

52,254  . 
20,375   1 

BuyoJUll? 

18,057 

'  Awa.              Takata 

Komatsujima 

12,414   J 

Shin  Shibata 

11,399 

Ediigo. 

Naoetsa 

10,549 

Wakayama 

63,020  ^ 

Numatani 

10,720 

Shinpii 

14,066 

Kii.                Sanjo 

10,161  J 

Iwasa 

10,507   . 

Sakai 
Fukai 

50,162 
43,929  ' 

IflimL 

Toyama 

54,089 

Tsuniga 

17,618 

Shinniinato  ^|S  ? 

17,844 

RiTshoR^ 

15,941 

EeHnn. 

Himi*^ 

12,529 

^*^'"^-            Mikuni 

10,190  . 

Otsn 

13,581 

Takaoka 

31,490 

Shimonofieki 
J                        Hagi 

41,349 
15,877   J 

Xagatcx 

Okayama 

57,170 

Bizen.             Shizuoka 
Numazu 

39,394 
11,898 

Kumamoto 

55,569 

Higo.             Shimada 
Omiya 

11,032 
10,645  . 

Son^ 

Kagoshima 

52,956) 

Kofii 

36,982 

Kii. 

Taniyama 

25,957 

Kushigino 

19,597 

Sappoix) 

32,464 

Lshihri. 

Akune 

16,062 

Kochi 

35,539 

TV». 

Chiran 

15,622 

Kawanabe 

15,566 

Xawa 

^'^    iRinVin. 

Ishiki 

15,251 

Shun 

24,809    J 



T08hizu?ji|j^ 

22,056 

SeshikuSSf? 

16,344 

Matsuyama 

34,728  ^ 

Isaka?!^/^ 

15,416 

Uwajinia 

13,231 

Jyo. 

Minamata  ? 

14,420 

Imari 

14,913  - 

Higashi  Kaseda 

12,213 

Takainatsu 

34,416 

I^Iznmo. 

Kaseda 

14,638 

)    Satsuma.       Sakaide 

12;^86 

Jligaslii  Minagata 

21,112 

Higaahi  Ichiku 

12,260 

Mat^ue 

34,126 

IniBKK 

Kami  Denaga 

10,886 

Matsimioto 

34,120  ] 

±0\7f^ 

Nagano 

30,412 

» fill  inarm 

Kaya 

10,650 

Ie<la 

23,664 

^nntiwuu. 

Nishi  Minagata 

11,251 

lull 

13,951  , 

Yoshino 

10,762 

Koniir? 

10,531 

Hiroaaki 

34,040  ^ 

MobD. 

Nifihi  Sakurajima 

10,336 

Aomori 

27,991   - 

NakaDenaga 

10,091 

Maebashi 

32,928 

Takagi 

10,029 

Takamki 

28,963 

KMfte. 

Miyanoshiro 

10,290y 

Kiriu 

23,991 

Cities  ovku  10,000  Inhabitants. 
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Yamagata 
Maiza 

32,846   1 
30,582 

^Uzen. 

Xara 

29,986  . 

Tnuzuoka 

20,228   J 

Totsugawa 

11,116 

Yamato. 

Koriyama 

13,927   J 

Himeji 
Akashi 

31,699   1 
21,796   J 

Harima. 

Gifb 

29,867  1 

^Fino. 

Akita 

27,094  ^ 

Ogaki 

18,996  J 

Sakata 

21,937 

Ugo. 

Wakamatsa 

28,962  \,_^,_ 

.\Aiai 

10,342  . 

Fokuflhima 

20,614  J 

xrf  wouis\f» 

Chiba 
Motochoehi 

25,464 
17,824 

Tottori 

28,496 

Inaba. 

Yuki 

11,578 

ShiiuoAa. 

Knnmie 

28,626  . 

Funabashi 

12,124  , 

Omnta 

17,796 

•  Chikago. 

Moji 

26,274  . 

• 

Ogawa 

11,624  J 

Ogura 

26,268 

^  Boxen. 

Nakatsu 

15,089   - 

Ujiyamada 

27,704  ' 

Onomichi 

22,062 

Bingo. 

Yokkaichi 
Matmizaka 

26,220 
13,036 

Itie. 

Toyohashi 
Okazaki 

19,972   \.,., 
16,884   Z^*'^*^*- 

Kuwana 
Trtii 

20,131 
32,444 

Yokosaka 

18,320   1 

Odawara 

16,648 

Sagami. 

Mito 

32,647  ^ 

Uraga 

13,455  . 

Ishioka 

11,727 

Yamagochi 

17,387   ^ 

Minato  machi 

12,283 

-  Hitaehi. 

Tokuyama 

12,316 

■Suo. 

Tsnchinra 

11,225 

Mitabi 

11,694 

Lfohama 

10,365 

Kashiteu  Nifthiho  ? 

10,314  . 

Takayama 

15,430 

Hida. 

Oteii 

•'^'^  }a«i. 

Tarumi 

15,523  " 

Hikone 

16,670   J 



Sueyoshi 

12,076 

•  Osumi. 

Koraateu 

13,159 

Kaga. 

Kajiki 

12,083 

IligaftliiHliiiolii  Shi 

10,388   . 

Miyakonojo 

13,156   \„ 

Teno 

14,601 

Ueno. 

Koniori 

13,771    ^ 

-*.'  -n— 

Shirakawa 
Taira 

14,672   1 
10,624  i 

►Iwaki. 

Oita 

12/400 

Bungo. 

Utsunomiya 

30,952  ' 

Tsiiyama 

11,955 

Mima<)akn 

A{«hikaga 

21,348 

Nanao 

11,620 

Nt)to. 

Ashio 

19,058 

Shimotsnke 

Hamada 

10,330 

Iwami. 

Tochigi 

22,323 

Kannma?  AJH 

12,424 

Morioka 

32,989 

Riknchu. 

IX. 


DLSTRIBUTIOX  OF  MLSSIONARIES  BY  FU  AND  KEN. 

Number  of 
Missionarieifi 

Population 
Cenaus  of  1899 

Inhab.  per 
MisioDarT 

Tokyo  Fa 

192 

2,075,694 

10,811 

Kyoto    „ 

Xy 

990,762 

28;w: 

0«ika 

58 

1/)91,221 

27,43r> 

Kanagawa  Ken 

55 

916,350 

16,661 

Hyogo 

48 

1,708,646 

35,597 

Nagasaki        „ 

33 

896,753 

27,144 

Niigata          „ 

7 

•   1,740,308 

248,615 

Nara 

4 

534,918 

133,720 

Saitama          „ 

2 

1,174,302 

581,1.-»1 

Chiba 

10 

1,271,100 

127,110 

Ibaragi 

7 

1,144,777 

149,2^ 

Gumma          „ 

G 

836,826 

139,471 

Tochigi 

*1 

828,455 

828,45:» 

Mie 

5 

995,152 

199,0»> 

Aichi 

28 

1,628,777 

58,171 

Sbizuoka        ^, 

8 

1,197,061 

149,635 

Yamanashi     „ 

5 

506,058 

101,211 

Shiga 

691^2 

9 

Gifu 

15 

975,756 

65,050 

Nagano 

7 

1,262,758 

180,394 

Miyagi 

43 

843,010 

19,605 

Fukushima    „ 

*1 

1,086,325 

1,086,325 

Iwate 

5 

717^95 

143^79 

Aomori           „ 

G 

611,758 

101,959 

Yamagata       „ 

3 

824,230 

274,743 

Akita 

4 

778,468 

194,617 

Fukui 

2 

617,526 

308,765 

Itfhikawa        ,, 

16 

745,556 

46,591 

Toyama          „ 

765,938 

^ 

*  Roman  Catholic 
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Tottori  „ 

Shimanc  „ 

Okayauia  ,, 

Hiroshima  „ 

Yamagnchi  „ 

Wakayama  „ 

Tokushiina  ,, 

Khimc  „ 

Kochi  „ 

Fakuoka  „ 

Oita  „ 

Saga            .  „ 

Kumamoto  „ 

Mijazaki  „ 

Kagoshima  ., 

Okinawa  „ 
Hokkaido  clio 

yol^, — A.  For  the  following  additional  items  see  Hitter's  "  A  IDstory  of  1*ro- 
TE8TANT  MISSIONS  In  Japan,"  Tohjo,  IdethodiM  Publisking  Hoiue,  1898. 
liwtitutiomil  Church  Work  in  Ja^MUi  with  a  Census  of  her  Christian 
Charities,  Kev.  J.  H.  Tettee,  D.D.  pp.  :Uil-39.'J.  The  Koman  Catholic 
Mission,  pp.  4o0-43y. 
h.  For  Bibliography  of  Literature  on  Keligions  and  Missions  in  Japan,  see 
Wenckstiirn's  "  A  Bibliography  of  the  Japanese  Empire," 
Landonj  Ktgan  Paul,  Trenehj  Tiiibner  <t  Cb.,  esi)ecially,  V,  Keligion 
and  Philosophy,  pp.  52-74;  also  Paumexicvl  Mi^sioxaky  Con- 
ference, jSkw  York,  190O,  Ntw  .York  ^Anwican  Ti-act  Soddy,  Biblio- 
graphy, pp.  435-462,  especially  440  and  1,  44o,  454  and  5, 462. 
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Expi^HATioNS:— Principal  papers,  &c.  are  giveu  ia  aznall  capltabi ;  10  minute  vaperd  in  italies ; 
genenil  headings  in  large  capitals.     The  sign  t  refers  to  the  Kecrological  Beport:  n  reftA 
to  foot  notes  ;  in  pocket  refers  to  material  in  the  pocket  of  the  corer. 
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Abbreviation,  1 — ?> 

Adams,  \  H.  f,  692. 

Agricaltore,  Progress  of,  8o. 

Ainu,  Chklstian  Work  amonct  the,  by  J.  Batchelob,  195 :  I.  Beginning  and 
progress  of  the  work,  196;  II.  Elements  of  the  Ainu  religion,  (a-<lj,  lOS;  HI. 
Methods  of  Work,  (a-d),  202. 

Ainu,  First  baptized,  197. 
,,     Workers  among,  190-8. 

Akasaka  Hospital,  92o. 

See  also  under  Med.  Work  by  Dr.  Wliitney. 

Alexander,  Mrs.  M.  V.  f ,  714. 

Alexander,  T.  T.  The  Preparation  and  Spread  ok  Christfan  Literature, 
435.    See  Preparation,  &c. 

Allchiu,  Greo.    IIv.mnology  in  Japan,  401.  See  Hymnology,  «S:c. 
,,        „  400,  010,  0(»fr-7-9-7O-75 ;  List  of  Hymnals,  970. 

Am.  Bap.  Miss.  Union,  107,  08.*J,  lIii^T.  Sipplkmknt,  bv  J.  L.  l>earing,  S9iS.  (Set* 
Bapt.  Group),  947,  Statistics,  980-^S-90-2-4-0-8- 1000-5,  (in  pocket) ;  Vcrbeck'^ 
Hist.  742-72-79-8.'J-8y-98-8(M>-10-25-29-40  ;  f,  083. 

Am.  Board.  Mission,  109,  Hist.  Supplement,  hy  <>.  <'ary,  912  :  increase  and  reaction, 
912;  state  in  ?83,  912 ;  Edinb.  Med.  Mis**.,  913;  Kumiai  Kyokwai,  913;  Kyoto 
training  school  and  hospital,  913;  woman's  evang.  sch.  and  kindergarten  train- 
ing sell.,  91  ;i ;  Fukuin  Soshi,  Kyokko  and  Mission  Xews,  914 ;  historical  sountfs, 
914.  t  092.  Verbeck's  Hist,  745-73-79-83-89-98-800-10-25-30-41 ;.  Statistics,  980- 
8-90-2-4-0-8-1 000-4-(in  pocket).    Sec  also  Kumiai  and  Congregational. 

Am.  Cliristian  Conventioa,  IIlst.  Supp.,  919  ;  950  ;  statistics,  980-8-90-2r^>-8-100(). 
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Ando,  T.  Tempebaxce  Work  in  Japah,  557. 

Andrew's,  St,  Tokyo  ^lission,  t>  705. 

Andrews,  W.  Mi-miODS  of  Evangelistic  Work,  1 
604. 

Animism  among  Ainu,  200. 

APPENDIX,  681. 

Axmy  of  Japan,  82. 

Arnold  of  Bngby,  Prayer  of;  317. 

Arrangements,  Gen.  Com.  of,  23. 

Arthur,  J.  H.  f,  683. 

Aston,  On  hashira  in  Nihongi,  330. 

Atterbury,  On  Sabbath,  308. 

Attitude,  The,  of  the  Educational  Cl.vss£8  t\ 
Clement  328  :  who  meant,  328,  attitude  of  hosti 
inflaenoe  of  Shinto,  and  its  elements  and  doct 
do.  of  C*onfttcianism,  .')34,  analysis  of  each,  33 
received  in  Japan,  :^,  condition  of  Japan  at  op 
reject  ('hristianity,  337,  Christian  educ.  prepare 

AttUiide,  The,  <fer.,  by  J.  H.  De  Forest,  339 :  40,000  P 
3:^9,  demand  for  Xn  teachers,  339,  Xns  in  res 
of  indifference  ofed.  cl.  to  .Xnity,  340,  difiere 
Xnity,  341. 

Ansten,  W.  T.  930. 

Awdry,  Bp.  W.,  588,  608, 664. 

Ballagh,  Mrs.  J.  C.  f^  728. 

„       J.  H.,  128, 144 ;  Devotional  Paper,-— Th] 
OF  the  Missionary  upon  others,  413.     See  Ii 

Baptisms,  Adult  and  infant,  990-1. 

„        Instruction  of  candidates  ibr,  173,  requirem 

Baptist  Churches,  progress  of,  107 ;  947.    See  aho  An 

Baptist  (Iroup,  Hist.  Siipp.  by  J.  L.  Dearing,  898 :  f 
j)eriodH,  before  and  after  '89 ;  Ist  Per.  Dr.  N.  Bk 
809.  2nd  Per.  901 ,  bo/s  school  in  Tokyo,  902, : 
899,  9a3,  Then.  Sem.  903,  Bib.  Worn.  Sch.  900-4, 
wk.  906,  <>«ka  wk.  907,  Dr.  Rhees,  908,  Liu  Oii 
( liofn  910.    (II).  S.  Bap.  Conv.  911 ;  statistics  91 
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Bi^tist,  Convention  S.,  911,  948,  See  Southern  Bap.  Conv. 
,,      English,  867, 903. 

„      Work  m  Liu  Chiu  Is.,  by  R.  A.  Thomson,  189,  See  Liu  Chiu  Is.,  Wk.  in 
908. 

Barbour,  Dr.  259. 

Batchelor,  J.  Xn.  Wk.  among  Ainu,  195.  See  Annj  &c. 

Baucus,  Miss,  375. 

Bavindc,  56. 

Beckwith,  F.  T.  f,  716. 

Belknap,  Mrs.  M.  A.  V.  f,  715. 

Benevot.ence,  Christiax,  by  J.  H.  Pettee,  559.    See  Christtian  Benevoi^ekce. 

Bennett,  A.  A.  The  Place  of  Prayer  and  Intercession  in  the  Life  of  a 
Missionary,  305.  See  Prayer,  Place  of  Ac;  Hymnohgi/y  499.  See  Hymn^ogy ; 
609. 

Bettelheim,  Dr.  186. 

Be  Ye  Filled  with  the  Spirit,  by  B.  F.  Buxton,  Devotional  Paper, 

611 :  God's  Command,  611,  self  searching  and  repentance,  612,  a  great  hind-r 
ranee,  612,  results  of  Holy  Spirit's  indwelling ;  holiness,  613,  peace,  614,  repent- 
ance, 614,  God's  witness  to  holiness,  615,  joy,  616,  the  heart  God's  temple,  616, 
prayer  the  way  to  seek,  617,  spirit  of  prayer,  1.  Conviction,  617,  2.  realization 
of  importance  and  value  of  the  H.  8p.,  618,  3.  readiness  to  go  with  God  all  the 
way,  619,  results  of  such  prayer,  621,  what  our  attitude  to  be,  622. 

Bible,  See  Scriptures. 

Bible  Circulation  in  Japan,  by  H.  Loomis,  521 :  early  hist,  of,  521,  Xat.  Bib.'Soc 
of  Scotland,  522,  booksellers  sell,  523,  colporters,  524,  how  to  distribute,  524^ 
results  with  colporters,  526,  use  of  bookstores,  526.  Statisticss,  526-7-30,  union  of 
Bib.  Soc.,  528,  change  in  Japan  illus.  by  hist  of  Bib.  circ  529,  in  ChinapJapan 
war,  529 ;  c/o,  by  S.  8.  Snyder :  why  circulate,  631,  at  beg.  and  end  of  19th  cent., 
532,  missionaries  sell,  53!^,  best  meth.  for  selling,  534. 

Bible  Societies,  union  of,  528 ;  f  698 ;  869. 

Bible  Study,  143 ;  the  Belation  of,  to  the  Missionary's  Personal  Life,  DEVoy. 
Pa^er,  by  A.  D.  Hail,  216 ;  furnishing  for  fhller  service,  216,  guarding  against 
pettiness,  217,  brings  contact  with  noble  lives,  219,  incentive  to  Xn  energy,  220, 
heightens  positiveneas,  222,  this  leads  to  fuller  understanding,  223,  poKitiveness 
enhanced  by  Bible's  optimism,  224,  this  recognizes  evil,  225,  gives  tact,  227, 
enthnsiasin  for  humanity,  228,  gives  attitude  of  service,  229,  apparent  abortive- 
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iiess  of  Bible  worthies,  230,  now  the  greatest  moml  forces,  231,  stimulates  growth, 
2ol,  the  error  of  the  Pharisees,  and  reason  why  inefficient,  232,  trains  in  miasioD- 
ary  leadership,  233,  inspires  to  take  up  crosses,  234 ;  Bib.  study  for  Bible  women, 
293,  301. 

Bible  Translation,  768,  800. 

Bible  Women,  988-9,  Christian  workers,  138,  m  Tokyo,  1007. 

Bible  Women  and  their  Tr.uning,  by  Miss  West,  289 :  need  of,  289,  hist,  of 
development,  290,  quali£c,  of,  291-5,  old  and  young  needed,  292,  Bible,  the  center 
of  her  study,  293,  need  a  system  of  theoL,  293,  digest  studies,  294,  study  people, 
296,  life  of  patience,  297,  field  work,  298,  word  to  pastors  299 ;  do,  by  Mia< 
Cozad,  300,  I.  to  whom  these  schools  belong  and  entrance  qnalif.  300-1,  II. 
metliod  of  Bib.  study,  301,  III.  relation  to  coworkers,  303. 

Bibliography,  note  on,  1015. 

Bickereteth,  Bp.  t,  705.. 

Binford,  Mrs.  373. 

Bishop,  Mra.  W.  J.  f,  710. 

Bishops  of  Epis.  Ch.  104-5  ;  action  on  unity,  967. 

Booth,  E.  S.  146. 

Boys'  Schools.    See  Sch.  and  Coll.  for  Young  Men. 

Brainerd,  On  prayer,  323. 

Brand,  J.  C.  536. 

Brandram,  Mrs.  E,  f,  702. 

„  J.  B.,  459;   Evangel izfU if m  nf  Japan  in  ih^-  IWmmf  (lett^i-atitm,  657.    See 

Kran{felization  &r.;  f ,  704. 

Bricklayer,  TUuHtration  of,  156,  criticisms  of  illus.  l«»7-8. 

Brittan,  Mrs.  II.  (t.  f,  727. 

Brown,  Natlian,  315 ;  f,  684. 

Brown,  S.  R.,  347  ;  f,  733. 

Bruoe,  A.  B.,  57. 

P>ryan,  Mrs.  M.  D.,  f,  728. 

Buck,  Col.  A.  E.,  IT.  S.  MinisU»r,  29,  'X\y  45,  375. 

Buddhism,  Controls  education,  239,  individualistic,  251,  intiuence  on  educ,  329^-4-o^ 
failure  of,  341 ;  iu  Liu  Cbiu  Is.  192. 

Buelow,  BaronncHK  Von,  377. 

BHncoml)e,  W.  P.,  165,  184. 

Buxton,  B.  F,  531 ;  DEVtnioxAL  Papkh,  61 1.    J5ce,  Bk  yk  Fihjj.:i)  with  the  Spirit. 

Buzzell,  Miss,  Sunday  h'cHooi-s  362.    »See  Suxpay  K^'cnoi»i>. 
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1  Wj,  ().,  460,  587,  605,  660 ;  Hist.  Supp.,  Am.  Bd.  Mission,  912.    See  Am.  Bd.  >Iis3. 

(^asjiari,  Mias  J.  f.  702. 

CasKidy,  Mrs.  F.  A.  t,  711. 

Catechisrag,  174. 

CathoUc  Church.    See  Rom.  Cath. 

„  „        in  Zion,  ( 'hristian,  920,  95f). 

Cave,  Principal,  ti;). 
Cliadwick,  55,  ,^93. 

( 'hamlxirlain  on  BuddhiKm,  'XV2  ;  on  Confucianism,  335. 
Chapman,  O.  662. 

Chappell,  B.,  Closixc;  address,  679. 
Character,  Bent  metliods  for  upbuilding  Cliristian,  178. 
Charity,  Progress  of,  89.    See  also  Benevolence. 
Charts,  Statistical,  1.  Summaries  of  gen.  cli.  IT.  educational,  III  and  IV  in  five 

leading  chui-clies,  (ix  pcKKFrr).  V.  s:ime  as  III  and  IV  in  figures,  1004. 
Cjiixfnk  Distuukaxl'E,  Lrssoxh  From,  by  A.d.  Jones,  208  :  are  they  due  to  mission 

wk.,  or  to  foreign  aggression,  208,  was  crisis  inevitable,  209  ;  Ix»ssons,  I.  to  workers 

210,  II.  to  organissers,  210,  III  to  spir.  workei's,210,  IV  vigilance  and  faitlifulness, 

211,  V.  danger  patent  l^eforehand,  211. 
Chinese  Massacres,  Kesol.  on,  40. 

Christian  and  Missionarj'  Alliance,  921,  956  ;  Statistics,  986-8-90-2-4-6-8-1 0<^). 
Chrlstiax  Benkvolkxck,  Works  of,  by  J.  II.  Pcttee.  559:  true  religion,  love  in 

action,  559,  life  and  customs  of  old  Japan,  559-OiJ,  stimulus  to  Xn  humanitarian 

movements,  562,  statistics  of  Xn  asylums,  564-5-6,  a  two-sided  question,  56<),  prin. 

for  Xn.  leaders,  I.  men  of  intense  personality,  567,  II.  methods  a-i,  568,  III 

motive,  572. 
Christian  Cath.  Church,  920,  956. 

„       Endeavor,  931,  959.    See  also  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E. 
CmufirnAxiTY  and  the  Educ.  Cl.  328.    See  Att.  op  educ.  cl.vsses,  &c. 
Cliristianization  of  Japan  still  to  be  done.    12«*(. 
CwRisTiAX  Literatitre,  Prep.  axd  Spread,  &c.;   resol.  on,  44;  selected  list  for 

students.  349  n. 
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CiCRiSTiAN  Work  among  the  aixu,  195.  See  Aixc  &c. 
,,        ill  Formoea,  186,  note. 

Liu  Chiu  Is,  19(».    See  Liu  Cmu  Is.  <S:c. 
,,  „        many  forms  in  Japan,  125. 

Churclies,  Five  leading,  statistics,  1004  and  in  pockei. 

„      ,  List  of,  943. 
Churcli,  First  Prot.  organized,  132. 
Members.    See  members. 

Ikliss.  Soc.,  744-74-79-84-90-98-807-10-25-30-49.  t,  702. 
of  Christ  CDisciples),  109,  f,  701 ;  956 ;  Statialit-s  986-8-90-2-4-6-8-IOOO. 
of  Christ  in  Japan  (Presb.  and  Ref.),  105,  109  ;  Hiot.  Sutp.    919.   See  ik 
Nilion  Kirisuto  Kvokwai,  Presb.,  and  Ref.  Ch's.  and  Missions. 
,,        ofEngUind,  t,  702. 
Churches,  Organized,  990-2  ;  self  supporting,  wholly  and  partly,  992-:>,  boildings  and 

value,  992-3,  in  Tokyo,  1006-7  ;  cliarts  on,  1004  and  m  pocket.  list  of,  943. 
Cliurch  Unity.    See  Interdenominational  Comity. 
CmF>*  OVER  10,000  Inhabitants,  1011. 
Clark,  Dr.  On  Bible  Women.  293. 
Clarke,  W.  N.,  62. 

Clement,  266 ;  CirRisTrAXiTY  and  the  Educ.  CL.\iSEs,  :V2s.     .Set'  Attitude  ki. 
Cliftbiti,  Prof.    54. 
Closing  Impressions,  67 1 . 
Coclirau,  Gr€<>.  t,  974. 
C  oUeges.    See  SCIL  AND  COLL.  &c. 
Comity.    See  Interden.  Ck)mity. 

Ci>iumittees.    Arrangements,  23,  Business,  24,  Correspondence,  27,  Domeikwai,  42-5, 
Entertainment,  24,  Hnndred  Hynms,  243. 

Interdenominational  Comity  32,42,  Introduction,  27,  Literary,  24,  Mails,  27, 
Missionary  Map,  24,  Music,  25,  Necrology,  24,  Publication,  27,  Besolotians,  27, 
Sabbath  Union,  40,  Statistics  and  Charts,  24. 
Confucianism,  Infl.  on  Educ.  329,  334-5.  in  Jap.  thought,  251,  why  praised,  I-III,  239. 
Congreg.  Ch.,  Prog,  of,  109";  Hiot.  Sltp.  912.    See  Am.  Bd.  Miss ;  chaxdies,  948. 
Consecration,  12i>. 
Contents,  Table  of,  I. 

Contributions  of  Jap.  Churches,  1000-1,  in  Tokj-o,  1007,  benevoleiioe  of  TokToCiK.  1007. 
Converse,  Miss,  Sch.  and  CUlegesfor  GiHa,  270.    See  Srh.  tmd  (Me^m/m'  GkU. 
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Corporate  Oneness,  960.    See  also  Interden.  Comity. 
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Crosby,  Miss.  Pioneer  of  W.  M.  U.  S.    132. 
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Davis,  J.  D.  Beimrks  at  Opening,  45 ;  OuB  Mkssaoe,  46.   See  Mi»8AGi:,  Our  ;  147,  361, 

440 ;  Oosing  impressions,  670. 
Davis,  R.  H.  f,  692. 

„      Mrs.  S.  D.  t,  693. 
Day  Schools,  No.  of  pupils,  1«)6,  typical  example,  136-7.    See  also  under  Schooln,  and 

Statistics. 
Dearing,  J.  I^.  287,  675 ;  IIist-Supp.,  Baptwt  Group,  898.    See  Bafiist-Group. 
De  Forest,  J.  H.  128  ;    Auitude  of  Edm,  Owms,  dx.  339.    See  Att.  of  Eel.  O,  dc;  610, 

674. 
Delitsch,  On  the  Sabbath,  394. 
Dening.  W.  Begins  Ainu  Work,  196. 
Dendo  Kyoku,  N.  K.  K.  106-7,  887. 
Devotional  Papers,  148,  216,  305,  413,  426,  577,  611. 
Dewey,  Prof.  382. 
Dioceses,  Episcopal,  104. 

Disciples,  109.    See  Church  of  Christ  and  Am.  Chr.  Convention. 
Discussions,  125,  141,  163,  182,  252,  270,  286,  300,  339,  356, 366,  388,  409,  458,  499, 

511,  531,  548,  557  ;  On  Sabbath,  585  ;  603,  631,  657  ;    On  Resolutions  660,  668, 

670. 
Dispensaries,  Hospitals  and,  998-9. 
Doane,  E.  T.  t,  793. 
Domei  Kwai,  Fukuin,  'SO,  40,  668. 
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Doshislia,  UO-l,  783,  842. 

Doyen,  J.  S.t,  686. 

Draper,  G.  F.  Evaxgeliotic  Work,  117.    See  Evaxg.  Work.  &c  ;  677. 

Dudley,  Ikliss.  AVoman's  Evaxg.  Work,  129.    See  Woman's  Evaxg.  Work. 

Duff,  Dr.  AVork.  in  India,  49. 

Duffield,  Miss,  t,  690. 

Ecomenical  Council  Beport,  1015. 

Edict  against  Xnity  removed,  766. 

Edin.  Med.  Mission,  780-85-91-809-26-32-60,  913. 

Edmonds,  AV.  J.  t,  702. 

Education,  Progress  of,  85,  See  also  Schools,  and  Statistics. 

Educational  Ci^asses,  Attitude  of,  &c.    See  Att.  of  Ed.  Cl. 
„  Convention,  32. 

Department,  49,  244,  266,  MO. 
„  Kesults  and  Prospects,  by  S.  H.  AVainwright,  235  ;  Change  and 

advance,  three  aspects,  I.  relaxation  of  social  and  civic  restraint,  236,  II.  Substi- 
tution of  principle  for  caprice,  236,  III.  awakening  of  sleeping  enei^gies,  237, 
new  Japan  more  ethical,  237,  public  sch.  statistics,  238,  state  education  circom- 
scribed,  238,  culture  confined,  (1  &  2)  239,  indiflerence  to  religion,  (1-3),  239, 
Confucianism  praised  (1-3),  2^59,  fragmentary  thought,  240,  Xn  education  in 
Japan  240,  grade,  241,  need  of  colleges,  242,  Xn  schools  Xn  ^n  character,  24.'*, 
shown  by  attitude  toward  regulations  of  Ed.  Dep.  244,  fSwits  as  to  alleged  decline, 
245,  career  of  students,  245,  Xn  schools  have  a  footing,  256,  good  results  of  r^ 
strict! ve  legislation,  (1-4),  247,  no  unhealthy  rivalry,  247,  criticisms  of  MisBion 
Schools  in  Japan  Mail,  248,  in  Bikugo  Zasshi,  (1-3),  249,  by  Kato,  250,  other 
criticisms,  250-1,  need  of  missionary  teachers,  251,  of  coll^^e  courses,  251. 
IJo,  by  M.  N.  Wyckoff,  252 :  twofold  object  of  mission  schools,  252,  graduates 
of  Meiji  Grakuin,  career  of,  253,  opportunity  for,  253,  elements  of  sweetness  in 
Shirokane  apples,  (1-3)  254-5.  See  also.  Schools,  Mission  Schools,  Boys'  Sch. 
GirFs  Sch.,  Day  Sch.,  Kindergarten,  S.  Sch.,  Theo.  Sch.,  Bible  AVom.  Sch.,  Statis- 
tics. 

Educational  Statistics,  See  Statistics,  Charts. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  312n. 

Engstrom,  Mrs.  M.  f,  735. 

Episcopal,  American,  Verbeck's  Hist.  742-3-69-76-81-86-91-804-9-22-27-33 ;  t  707. 
„         CiiURcn,  Hist.  Supp.  by  A.  C.  Shaw,  879 ;  the  Episcopate,  879,  Bpa.  Pbole 
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mid  Bickeretetli,  879,  Conference,  880,  Ist  Gen.  Synod,  880,  constitntiou,  S80, 
Prayer  Book,  881,  increase  of  episcopate,  881,  Chnrch  growth,  882,  hist,  of  niis- 
sidns,  883,  dioceses,  88.1, 
Churches,  943. 
AVk,  in  Lin  Cliin  Is,  190. 

Episcopalianism,  Progiess  of,  103. 

Eventing,  Miss,  t,  717. 

Evangelical  Alliance  of  Japan,  C68,  871,  876.    See  also  Domeikwai,  Fukuin. 

„  Association,   112.    Verbeck's  Hist.  701-800-9-10-27-32-62 :  t,  708  ;  955 ; 

Statistics,  9«6-8-90-2-4-6-8-1000-(m  pocket). 
„  Prot.  Miss.  Soc.  922,  957. 

E\'.\5^GELISTIC  AVORK. 

Best  Methodp,  by  A.  Oltmans  for  I.  Winning  unbelievers,  (a-g)  168,  11.  ins- 
tructing candidates  for  baptism,  (a-e),  173,  III.  upbuilding  Christian  character, 
(1-4)  178. 

Jh.  by  J.  \V.  McCollnm,  182 :  repent,  182,  come  close  to  people,  183,  live 
the  Gospel,  183. 

How  FxR  Ground  Coyerkd,  by  G.  F.  Draper,  117 :  difficulties  in  answering, 
118,  statistics,  119-20,  spiritual  quality  of  workers,  120,  workers  too  few,  121, 
need  of  consecration  and  of  H.  Spirit,  123,  Christianzation  of  Japan  still  to  be 
done,  123. 

Do.  by  T.  C.  Winn,  125  :  many  agencies  tried,  125,  no  withdrawal  of  mission- 
aries, 126,  need  of  more  Japanese  workers,  127. 

Methods  of,  by  W.  Andrews,  154 :  importance  of  pastoral  duties,  154:  itinerant 
preaching,  156,  practical  training  of  evangelists,  156,  159,  bricklayer  illustration, 
154. 

Do.  by  B.  W.  Waters,  163 :  ultimate  object,  indigenous,  independent,  selisupport- 
ing  church. 

WoiLix's,  by  Miss  DiidJey,  129  :  early  history*  of,  130s>,  no.  and  location  of  lady 
missionaries,  lii>-(),  methods  of  work,  136-9,  results  of  25  yrs.  139,  prospects  and 
difficulties,  140. 

Do.  by  Miss  I^avitt,  141  :  increase  of  missionaries  for  evangelistic  work,  141,  visits 
and  touring,  141-3,  neij^hborliness,  143. 
No.  of  ladies  in,  VVi. 

Evangelization  among  Ainu,  202. 

„  TiiK,  of  Japan  in  the  Present  Generation,  by  E.  H.  Jones,  640: 
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meaning  of,  040,  home  churches  not  eager  to  hear  miflbiooaries,  64a,  forwiid 

movement,  645,  I.  messenger,  filled  with  the  Spirit,  647,  no  huge  acoenon  of 

miasionaries  to  he  expected,  649,  criticism  of  G.  W.  Klnox,  650,  fedetatioa,  651, 

employment  of  Jap.  Xns.  652,  apostolic  system,  652,  II.  message,  gospel  not 

ethics,  philos.,  social  reform,  «S:c.  654,  summary  (1-5),  656. 

Do.  by  J.  B.  Brandram,  657,  2  queries  answered  and  example  of  47  ronin. 
Evening  Session,  208. 
Faith  in  order  to  Baptism,  116. 
Faust,  Mrs.  C.  E.  t,  978. 
Fetichism  among  Ainu,  19H. 
Fisher,  C.  H.  D.  586. 
•  Fisher,  G.  M.  Methods  of  Reaching  Stud.  Cl.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Work.  .'M:».  See 

Methods  of  Reaching,  &c  ;  657 ;  statistics  of  organized  Xn  wk.  in  Tokyo.  I007-L 
Form  for  collecting  statistics,  984. 
Formosa,  Xn  Wk.  in,^  I8611. 
Foulk,  G.  C.  t,  694. 

Friends,  Soc.  of  11 1,  t,  737  ;  932,  959  ;  Statistics,  989-9  l-:r-5-7-9-1001. 
Froehel,  376.    See  Kindergarten  &c: 
Fry,  E.  C.  147,  343,  536,  (i61. 

„    Mre.  E.  C.  375. 
Fr^'e,  Alexis,  Lectures  <»n  kindergarten  to  Cuban  teachers,  378. 
Fukuin  Domeikwai.    Sec  Donieikwai  and  Evang.  All. 
Fyson,  P.  K.  Revision  and  Circulation  of  Scriptires,  503w    See  ScBrPTrRE.< 

Ac;  letter  on  unity,  9(57. 
Garst,  C.  E.  t,  701. 
GEN.  inST.  REV.  OF  MISS.  WK.  IN  JAPAN  SINCE  1883.  69.  CoNPrriox.- 

under  which  the  Miss.  Wk.  has  been  carried  on,  69.    See  Miss.  Wk.  Ac. 

The  Progri-j^^  of  the  Work,  101.    See  Pbooress  of  the  wk. 
Gilder,  R.  W.  On  kindergarten,  378. 
Gillett,  Miss,  925. 

GiRi/s  Schools,  256.    See  Sen.  and  Coll.  for  Girls. 
Goble,  J,  Bible  colporters,  524 ;  t,  686. 

„    Mrs.  J.  t,  687. 
C  Joe  the,  54. 

Goodall,  Mrs.  E.  t,  702. 
Gordon,  A.  J.  On  Prayer,  323n. 
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Gordon,  M.  L.  t,  695. 

Gospel  llaU,  184. 

Gospel,  Bel.  place  of  Preaching  150. 

Graduates  of  Theo.  Sch.  996-7-8-9. 

Grainger,  W.  C.  t,  737. 

Gieek  Hiwion,  Statistics  '82,  and  83,  878 ;  of  1900,  1005. 

Green,  O.  M.  t,  729 ;  834. 

Greene,  D.  C.  Conditions  under  which  the  Mission  Work  has  been  carried 

ON,  69.    See  Mission  Wk.  Sx]  great  proportion  of  eminent  Christians,  MO;. 

revision  of  the  Bible,  515-7  ;  667-8. 
Griffis,  W.  E.  329,  3;K)n.-l-2-3-7. 
Grinnan,  Mrs.  R.  B.  t,  732. 
GuUck,  L.  H.  t,  698. 

„      Mrs.  L.  L.  t,  699. 
„      S.L.  341,  342,  659. 
Haan,  11.  923. 

Hager,  3.  E.  256,  590,  659,  677. 
Hail,  A.  D.  The  Relation  of  Bible  Study  to  the  Missionary's  Personal  Life^ 

216.    See  Missionary's  Pers.  Life  &c. 
Hail,  J.  P.    587 ;  Self-Support  ;  Past  Methods  and  Resui.ts,  592.    See  Self 

Support  &c  ;  639. 
Hara,  T.  On  Rescuing  Criminals,  574. 
Hargrove,  Mihs,  The  Kimkrgaiien^  888.    See  Kind&rgai'ten^  &c. 
Harrington,  F.  G.  I'hriy  JRevishn  of  the  Jup.  Vers,  of  the  ScriptinxSj  511.    See  Senpturei<y^ 

iVc. 
Harris,  J.  On  Prayer.  321  n. 
,,      Prof.  52. 

,.      \V.  T.  On  Froebel,  386. 
Harrison,  Eliz.  391. 
Haucli,  J.  P.  660. 
Heber,  Bp.    On  prayer,  325n. 
Hehn,  V.  W.  Methods  if  Jieaching  SUfdeiU  Ousftca  <C*c.,  350.    See  Meth.  of  Readnngy  &c ; 

927. 
Hepburn,  J.  C.  439-40-1. 

„        Mrs.    758. 
HephziWi  Faith  Mission,  924,  957, 
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Herbert,  Geo.  Prayer  of. 
Herrman,  50. 
Heaser,  Miss,  t,  "29- 
Higgins,  Mias,  t,  718. 

IlrXDRANCES  TO  TIIE  SPIB.  LiFE  OF  THE  MISSIONARY,  DkVOTIOXAL  PaFEB  by  P.l 

Sclinedor,  426 :    Two  kind%  A.  from  within  and  universal,  426,  R  peculiirtBtk 

miaslonarj,  C^)  language  stadj,  427,  C2)  doUed   sensibilities  from  samsaSat 

impieity  and  immorality,  427,  (JS)  overwork,  428,  (4)  lack  of  intimate  ogqIk; 

429  (5)  isolation,  uncongenial  oompanions,  sense  of  failure,  physical  deterionidB, 

430,  how  to  be  met,  nearness  to  God,  direct  work  for  souls,  eye  to  nobler  Jf 

traits,  not  multiplying  machinery,  closer  fellowship  with  Japanese,  vise  mua^ 

meut,  transmitting  hindrances  into  golden  helps,  430-4. 
Hiraiwa,  Y.  610,  671. 

Hist,  of  1*rot.  Missions,  by  G.  F.  Verbeck,  740-878.     See  Prot.  Mls^icw,  Ac.it- 

ferred  to  Publ.  Comm.  33. 
HISTORIC  REVIEW  smCE  1883,  69.    See  Mission  Work,  ^^c^  101.    See  1»6- 

(JKPSS  OF  the  Work  ;  SPECIAL  HIST.  SUPPLEMENTS,  I— XXIV,  («w 

fi-om  Misaion,  Bepi-esentaiivea  by  IL  M.  LamUa,  879-942. 
Hod-camer,  Illus.  of,  156. 
Hokkaido  Temp.  Soc.  936. 
Holiness  (=  taboo)  among  Ainu,  205-6. 
Home,  Prison  Gate,  928. 
Homes,  Orplianages  and,  and  Inmates,  998-9. 
Hosokawji,  K.  590. 
Hospitals  and  Dispensaries,  998-9. 
Howe,  Miss,  Kindeiwjartex,  376.    See  Kindergarten,  &c  ;  transl.  of  kiudeigaitca 

songs,  391. 
Huish,  Jap.  8U|)erstitioiis  not  religious,  338. 
Hunter-Brown,  Miss.,  373. 
Huntingdong,  Bp.  387. 
Hymnal,  Common,  43,  670. 
Hymn  Books,  Prot.,  List  or,  970. 
Hymns,  Hundretl,  43,  670. 
Hymnology  in  Japan  :  rrs  Past  History  ajsd  the  Frasibtutt  of  Havisc  a 

C03OI0N  Hymnaj.,  by  Geo.  Allchin,  461—99 : 

I.    Origin  and  progress  of  Eng.  hymns,  462. 
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II.  Kise  of  Jap.  hymnody,  466,  III.  qnality  of  Jap.  hymnals,  (1)  of  hymns,  (2) 
of  tnnes,  487,  IV.  the  future  hymnal  in  Japan  and  the  fature  singing,.  491, 
V,  feasibility  of  a  common  hymnal,  494,  VI.  uniform  transl.  of  standard 
hymns,  498 ; 

Lh,  by  A.  A.  Bennett,  499 :  suggestions  (1)  collect  hymns  written  for  spec,  occasions, 
^>^i  C2)  l^t  Japanese  of  poetical  talent  to  consecrate  it  to  hymn-writing,  500, 
(3)  pray  for  a  revival  whicli  will  bring  forth  hymns,  500. 

Ibuka,K.    256. 

Illustrations,  List  of,  IX. 

Imbrie,   Wm.  267,  606-8;   on  Interdenom.  Comitv,  661-3-5-6-7;  Nuion   Kirisuto 
-    Kyokwai,  Hist,  Supp.,  885.    See  Nihon  Kirisuto  Kyokwai. 

Independent  Missions,  t  710 ;  history,  924,  957 ;  statistics,  989-1-3-5-7-9-1001. 

Independent  Native  Christians,  868. 

Inductrial  Cksses,  138, 142. 

iNixrENCK,  The,  of  the  Spir.  Life  of  the  Missionary  upon  others,  Devot. 
Paper  by  J.  H.  Ballagh,  413:  (1)  a  calling,  413,  (2)  personal  un worthiness,  415. 
(3)  greatness  of  trust,  417,  (4)  deep  sympathy  with  those  we  lak^r  for,  418,  (5). 
definiteness  and  singleness  of  aim,  419,  (5)  personal  accountability  to  God,  421. 

Inoue,  Tetsnjiro,  Testimony  to  Jesus,  340. 

Instruction  of  candidates  for  baptism,  best  methods  of,  (a — e)  173. 

Interdenom.  Comity,  Kes.  on,  and  committee,  42,  122;  discussion  of  res.  660;  con- 
stitution of,  960  :  actions  on.  by  central  Jap.  Miss.  Assoc,,  and  Tokyo  and  Yoko- 
hama Misriionaries,  963,  by  Bishops  of  Sei  Ko  Kwai  Q67,  A,  and  Bp.  Fyson^s 
Letter  on  Unity,  967,  B. 

International  Committee  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  92(;,  957,  1008.  See  aliK)  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
Mltiiods  of  Reaching,  *S:c. 

International  Congress  on  Sunday  rest,  40*2. 

Ishii,  J.  Okayama  Ori)hanage,  5(53. 

Itinerating,  Place  of,  by  Missionaries,  150  ;  spec,  form  of,  16tW). 

Iwakura  Kmbaasy,  767. 

James,  A.  A.  On  prayer,  315n,  322n. 

Janes,  Capt.    758. 

Jai)anest»  Workers,  Need  of.    127-8. 

Japan  for  Clirist,  124. 

„      Schools  in,  Statistics,  1009. 

,,      Things  to  bk  rememberkd,  by  A.  Pieters.  980.  - 
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Jastrow,  On  hist,  of  Sabbath,  892, 
Jesuit  Priests  in  Liu  Ohiu  Is.  187. 
Johnson,  H.  B.  Beot  Means  op  Promoting  Selp^i 

PORT,  &c. 
„        Mm.  M.  t,  736. 
Jones,  A.  G.  LsaBONs  from  lEtecENT  Disturbances  i 

I>I8rrURBANCI8  &c. 

Jones,  £.  H.  342, 535, 638 ;  The  Evangelization  of 
OELiZATiON,  Ac ;  669. 

JoaHi  Gakuin,  Na  of  giadoates,  268,  proportion  of  CI: 

Kanamori,  P.  Results  of  his  book,  "  The  Present  i 
Japan,"  54. 

Kato,  H.,  Ex-pies.  of  Univ.  250. 

Kempis,  Thos.  A.  313n. 

Kindergarten,  Thf^-its  Bise,  Progress,  Principl 
Miss  Howe,  376-88  :  rise  under  Froebel,  376,  prog 
and  on  mission  fields,  379,  gen.  influence  of  Aoebe! 
vahie  of  earliest  jib.,  380,  Chicago  Institute,  ai 
382,  criticism,  dangers,  (1)  false  estimates  of  the  re 
educ.  383,  (2)  false  idea  that  any  one  can  teach,  31 
side  issue,  384,  needs  (1-5)  385,  authorities  quoted, 

Do,  by  Miss  Hargraye,  388 :  training  in,  388,  fully  ec 
possible  to  most,  388,  importance  of  early  impretsio 

Kindergarten  Songs,  Ttansl.  of,  391. 
„  Tokyo,  1007. 

Knill,  On  prayer,  316n. 

Knox,  G.  W.  650-1. 

Kobe  Jo  Gakko,  No.  of  graduates,  268,  proportion  of 
wk.  269,  no.  married  and  divorced,  269. 

Kozaki,  H.  Closing  impressions,  678. 

Krecker,  F.  t,  708. 

Kumiai  Progress  of,  109 ;  912,  948 ;  Statistics,  986-8-9^ 
pocket).    See  also  Am.  Bd.  Miss,  and  Congregalioni 

Kyo  Fu  Kwai,  140.    See  also  Tfj>iperance,  &c, 

Kyoritsu  Jogakko,  182. 

Lambuth,  J.  W.  t,  726. 
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Landis,  H.  M.,  STATISTICS  AND  CHABTS,  983,  Alphabetical  Index,  1016. 

See  tkho  List  of  Churches  and  Preachino  Places,  Mission  Map,  uA  HIST. 

REV.,  SPEC.  SUPPLEMENTS. 
Lang,  Mn.  D.  M.  t,  703. 
Laning,  MiaB  B.  T.  t,  707. 
Lanios,  Miss.  391. 
Large,  T.  A.  t,  712. 
Lauterman,  Miss  C.  B.  t,  733. 
Lawrence,  E.  A.  164. 

Learned,  D.  W.  Theo.  Schools,  272.    See  Theo.  Sch  ;  Bible  Bevision  517 ;  605. 
Leavitt,  Miss,  WometCs  Evangdielie  Work,  141  Soe  Evang,  Wk,  Woman's. 
Lessons  from  Chinese  Disturbances,  by  A.  G.  Jones,  208.    See  Chinese  Disturb- 

ANCBB. 

Liberalism,  Entrance  into  Japan,  92, 100. 

Liggins,  Letter,  75  U 

Lindstiom,  H.  590, 675. 

Lingle,  W.  H.  590,  675. 

List  op  Churches  and  Preaching  Places,  compiled  by  H.  M.  Laadis,  943-959. 

Liu  Chiu  Is.,  Christian  Work  in,  by  B.  A.  Thomson,  186 :  1st  chap.    186,  2nd 

Cliap.  188,  description  and  Statistics,  190,  hist,  and  language,  191,  Baddhism  in, 

192,  resalts  of  Mission  work,  193. 
Long,  C.  S.  t,  719. 

„     Miss,  M.  £.  924. 
Long^ftllow,  Priests  prayer  in  Golden  Legend,  317. 

Loomis,  H.,  459;  Bible  circulation  in  Japan,  521.    See  Bible  Cibculation  ;  536. 
Loyalty,  as  basis  for  Jap.  Ethics,  91 ;  Xnity  does  not  undermine,  250, 
Ludlow  J.  P.  t,  736. 
Lnnd,  Miss  H.  t,  712. 
Luther,  Motto  on  prayer,  310,  power  of  prayer  by  experience,  322. 

„       MmJ.Su)uiaySi:hool€y366.    See  S.  Sch. 
Lutheran  Mission,  114,  921,  957  ;  statistics,  986-8-90-2-4-6-8-1000. 
Lyons,  Dr.  Need  of  day  of  rest,  401-2. 
Mabie,  H.  On  N.  Y.  Kindergarten  Assoc.  387. 
MacUy,  Mrs.  B.  S,  t,  720. 
MacNair,  T.  M.  609,  668,  675. 

„        Mrs.  t,  729. 
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Magic  among  Aina,  201. 

Mailes,  Miag  M.  f,  707. 

Mann,  Horace,  367. 

Manofacturer,  83. 

Map.  Mission,  by  H.  M.  LAndis,  (in  pocket), 

Martin,  W.  A.  P.  ConAicianism,  334. 

Martineao,  55. 

Martyn,  Henrj-,  Thirst  after  God,  312. 

Mason,  Mrs.  A.  t,  683. 

Maundrel,  A.  H.  t,  70,-5. 
„        Mrs.  t,  704. 

McAlpine,  Peculiar  concepts  of  Buddhism,  333. 

McCartee,  D.  B.  440,  t  730. 

McCauley,  J.  M.  t,  730. 

McCoUum,  J.  C.  Be.^  Methods,  for  Winning  UnMitvers,  182.  See  Etaxg.  Wk.,  Be?? 
Methods  &c. 

I^Icllwaine,  W.  B.  Separation  and  Service,  Devot.  Papkr,  577.  See  Separation 
AND  Service. 

McKenzie,  D.  R.  537. 

Meacham,  G.  M.  677. 

^fead,  MisK,  374. 

Medical  AVork:  its  Resi'lts  and  Prospects,  by  AValhice  Taylor.  M.  D.  538: 
health  of  missionary  in  Osaka  Conf,  to  day,  med,  wk.  for  Japanese,  538,  nature  of 
early  med.  wk.  539,  relation  to  Chinese  med.pmc.  540,  why  med.  miss,  discoaiitrf 
in  Jap.  r)41,  now  reduced  to  charitable  wk.  like  in  Xn.  lands,  541,  opportmiitifs 
of  disiHjnsaries,  example  of  hosintal  work,  542,  why  med.  inias.  should  be  beneTO- 
lont,  543,  comparisons  of  charities  in  Jap.,  Kng.  and  IT.  S.  545,  need  of  asrloms 
and  hosi)itals,  547. 

Jh.  by  W.  N.,  Whitney,  M.  I).  548  :  pix^acli,  teach,  heal  or  cliarch,  school  and  hospi- 
tal, 54S,  need  more  men  for  mcil.  miss.  wk.  548,  med.  miss  not  to  depend  on  mis. 
Jkls.  541),  Ak.osaka  Hospital,  549,  no  rivalry  between  the  3  depts^  of  niiflB.  chnrcfa, 
scliool,  hospital,  550. 

Mciji  Gakuln.  152,  S3S. 

^lombers,  Conference,  List  of,  4  ;  liononiry,  15. 
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Members,  Church,  Statistics,  988-9-90-l-l(HM.  See  also  Statistics ;  in  Tokyo.  1007  f 
Chart3,-(m  pocket,) 

Message,  Oi'r,  by  J.  D.  Davis,  4(5 :  I,  to  the  nation,  47  ;  II.  to  the  church,  52 ;  111.- 
our  gospel  message,  00 ;  IV  onr  splritnal  message. 

Methodist  Churches, — 

Church  of  Canada,  112  t,  711-974.  Verbeck^s  Hist  776-80-90-800-8-10411-67  r 
chorches,  954 ;  statistics,  986-8-90-2-4^-8-100. 

Episc  North  IH,  t,  714;  Verbeck's  Hist  774-80-85-90-99-807-ia-25-31-;B; 
chuzcbes,  951 ;  statistics,  989-1-S-5-7-9-1001. 
„         Episc.  South  113,  t,  726  ;  statistics,  989-1-3.5-7-9-1001. 
„      Protestant  f,  727 ;  Verbecies  Hist  827-32-68 ;  Statistioi,  989-91  -:U>7-9.1001 . 

Methodist  Group,  Progres  of,  III ;  Hist,  Supf.  by  D.  8.  Spenoer,  915 : 

I.    Main  Events  in  Metlu  Epis.  North  Mission  (1-5),  915, 

II.        „         „  „     Chiufch  of  Canada  „  (1-4),  916, 

III Evang,  Assoc.  „  (1-4),  916, 

IV.        „         „  Meth,  Prot.  „  917 

V.        „         „  „    Episc  South,  „  (1-5),  917. 

Gokyo,  918,  notes  1  <&  2,  918 ;  statistics,  1004,  and  on  charts  ia  pocket. 

Methodist  Work  in  JAn  Chiu  Is.  190. 

Methods.  Bjst,  of  Evanoei.ihtic  Work.  &c.,  by  A.  Oltmans,  154.  Sco  EViVN(T. 
WK,  Best  Methods  ac, 

Methods  of  Beaching  the  Student  Cuiss,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Wk.;  by  G.  M. 
Fisher,  343 :  summary  of  male  students,  343, 1,  methods  to  reach  them  A.  in- 
direct, a.  Eng.  sch,  (1-4),  344,  b.  lit.  clubs,  345,  e.  music,  345,  (L  reading  rooms, 
.'Mo,  e.  entertainments,  345,  /.  boy's  clubs,  346,  g.  lectures,  346  B.  direct,  a.  BiUe 
chisses,  347,  6.  mass  meetings,  348,  e.  Xn.  lit,  select  list  of,  .349,  d.  pers.  wk.  350, 
II,  agency,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  students*  orgadizek  in  1897,  principles  (1-5),  351, 
supervision,  352,  difficulties,  (1)  changes  in  constituency,  352,  (2)  lack  of 
secretaries,  352,  (3)  financial  problem,  354,  (4)  tracing  moving  members,  354^ 
extension,  Xn  boarding  hoaxes,  univ.  extension,  356. 

Do.  by  W.  V.  Helm,  357  :  need  among  students,  ^i56,  of  a  group  of  An  stud,  in  sdi, 
357,  proportion  of  stud,  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  358,  lecture  work,  358,  Bible  study,  359, 
social  work,  .359,  boarding  houses,  .'^0,  student  dept.  of  city  assoc  360. 

Methods  of  Work  among  Ainu,  a.  evangelization,  6.  searching  for  truth  in  Aina 
religion,  c.  care  in  use  of  terms,  d,  auxiliary  work,  202-6. 

Miller  E.  R.  166,  519. 
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Miller,  Mr*.  K.  R.  First  siiu^lc  laclj  missionary  of  Japan,  l^l, 
^1111  iken,  Mi«s.  'io<J. 

Miaisters,  Japanese,  statistics,  iWS-*.»,  lOlM,  hi  p'K'krt. 
MINUTES,  26-:W. 

„  Sipri-KMKNT,  :J1M.>. 

Mission  Boards,  Japanese,  1000-1, 

„      FIELDS,    SPECIAL,    WITHIN    THE    KMl'IKK.     186.     See  Arer  ji 
Lir  Chiu  I«.,  etc. 
,,      Map,  by  H.  M.  Landis,  on  IkisLs  of  mission  map  by  Mr.  Sadakata.  U  ^yf. 

l*ro[)erl.y,  Value  of,  988-9. 
-,      Schools,  Criticisms  of,  24S,  endowment  of,  201,  resiolutiou  on.  41,  42,  stodei:*, 
oiiaracteristics  of,  254-0.    See  also  ScnooiJii,  Edctatiox  A:c. 
Missioas,  When  EHtal>lishcd,  98<>-7,  and  hi  pirJlxt,  Stat,  'o9  to  'S2. 
Missionaries,  Chart,  mixtcket;  destrihntion  of,  119,  by  Fq  and  Ken,  1014.  by  >IissiuiK, 
in  ptH-h'f,  list  of,  at  Omforcnoc,  4,  b'),  need  of,  121,  12o,  128,  144,  stati!Stk*s,  1(?^'-T. 
1(M)4. 
Missionary  Itincnitin;^:,  b'M*. 

,,  MtJVKMKXT,  RkLATIoN  tiF,  TO  TlIK  Oi:t8Ide  AVoftT.D   by    Bp.  AVilaon.  'lit: 

I'LArK  OF  PkAYKH  AND  IXTtm*  t>WlON  JX  THE  LiFK  OF  THl-::,  .*KV>.        S*e   PKATI^ 

VXD  Intkhcfssiox,  Ac;  Rklatiox  of  Bible Sti'dy  t<»  tiik — 's  1*kks«inil  Like, 
210.  See  BiBLK  Sti'dv  ;  relation  of,  to  Japanese  workerK,  l-To  ;  .spbeivs  of  ind':- 
eneeof,  178;  Spir.  lifj:  of  THf>-inMSETJ^,  by  J.  Scott.  148:  c:iample,  Hi*. 
dangers,  151,  pnr|M)se  of  spir.  life,  lo2 ;  training  of  e^'angelists  by,  159. 

WORK,  GEN.  HISTORIC  REV.  OF,  SINCE  '8.%  69:  CoxDmoNi^ 
TTXDKR  wjfirH  THK  WoRK  HAS  BEEN  CARRIED  OX,  69 :  review  of  goi'U,  inteiBil 
politics,  09 ;  legal  reform,  75,  international  relationa,  77,  i^rowth  of  the  natino, 
SO,  national  wealtli,  82,  education,  8o,  the  press,  88,  eleemosynary  work.  *^^, 
ethical  situation,  89,  religious  situation,  92,  ctmclnsion,  96. 
„  Pk(Kjk>xh  of  the  Work,  hy  1).  Thompcion,  101  :   intio.  101,  five  major 

groups,  I.  Episc.  ia*{,  II.  Presb,   ia3,  III.  Baptist,  107,   IV.  Congregattnnalist, 
109,  V.  Methodists,  111,  minor  Mitwions  114,  similarities,  114  ;  among  women.  !.*>*• 
Work,  >Iain  OUjecX  of,  ltK*5. 

^liyania,  K.  Traveling  Temp.  Evang.  'hA\, 

Moo<ly,  (in  prayer.  '^V^n. 

Mooie,  Mrs.  K.  R  f,  T;J2. 

Moore,  J.  W.  255,  2S«,  5H5,  ri59. 
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Moral  Cbarafier,  an  Element  of  Miss.  Sell.  Students,  254. 

Moral  Situation  in  Japan,  89. 

Moseley,  C.  B.    The  Sabbatji.  Ac,  .'»»'->.    See  Sabbath,  &c  ;  590. 

Moslem  Prayer,  313. 

:VIott,  J.    Organizer  of  Stud.  Y.  M.  0.  A.  in  Japan,  350,  356. 

Mnller,  C.  t,  7.36. 

Murphy,  U.  G.  167,  537,  668,  575. 

Murray,  Andrew,  On  jjrayer,  320n. 

^lusic,  In  girls'  soli.    264. 

Nairn,  Liu  Chiu  Is.  18ti,  19<),  195. 

Nationalism,  S(),  97,  99. 

Navy  of  Japan,  S2. 

NKCRor^Kricvr.  Report,  by  J.  H.  S<M>tt,  r>81-7.39.    For  order  i>f  Missions  and  number- 
deceased,  See  p.  CiHl ;  Supplkmentaky  Nbcrotxxjy  974-9. 

Neighborliness,  143-4. 

Ncitz,  MiH.  A.  L.  t,  7(XS. 

NiHOX  KiKisuTo  Kyokwai,  IFiiii.  Sii.pp.  !)y  Wm.  Imbrie,  885-97  :  intro.  885,  attempt 
at  union  with  Kumiai,  885,  Confession  of  Faith,  Constit.  and  Canons,  886,  hist. 
of  Bd.  of  I  lome  Misnions,  4  jjcriods,  887,  the  Synod  (Daikwai),  890,  the  Council 
of  Missions,  891,  eilucation,  892,  tlieo.  schfx)lH,  893,  S.  S.  literature,  894,  prosperity 
and  n-action,  895,  need  of  continued  mission  effort,  897. 

I>o.  105,  Dendo  Kvoku,  l(M')-7;  945;  statistics,  989-9 l-3-.>7-9-l(>0M004  in  ^yJjX. 
See  also  Presb.  and  Befoniied  Missions.    Formerly  known  as  Ttchi  KyokuxiL  • 

Nippon  Kirisuto  Kyokwai,  same  as  preceding. 

„       Sei  Ko  Kwai,  105,  879,  943 ;  statistics,  989-91-:W-7-9-l(X>l-4  m  pnrh'/.    See 
also  Epis.  Clinrch. 

Norman,  T>.  361,460. 

Noss,  C.  372. 

i^Wicersof  Conterence,  26. 

Okuma,  0)nnt,  239. 

Oltmans,  A.  Bkst  MhTHODc.  for,  i^r.,  KW.  See  EVANG.  WORK,  Bv^v  yiKn.'yJS^ 
Ac ;  288,  666,  668. 

( )ri>hanages  and  Homes,  and  Imnates,  998-9. 

Orr,  Dr.  J.  57. 

Om  MKS8A<rE,  by  J.  na\is,  46.    See  M>asAGE,  Our. 

PAPERS,  ADDRESSES,  and  I >TSCrSSI()NS,  45-680. 
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Preaching  Plait's,  List  of,  94i5. 
Pkkface^  X. 

Preparation  and  SpRiLiD  of  Christian  Literature  ;  Past  Work  and  Present 
Needs,  T.  T.  Alexander,  4.*]5-4o7 ;  Jap.  lit  in  general,  4ilo,  rapid  production 
and  wide  spread  of  gen.  lit,  4^36,  statistics  of  periodicals,  436,  special  value  of 
Xn.  lit.  at  present,  437, 1,  tracts,  hist,  of,  438,  statistics  of,  441,  seven  kinds,  442, 
\'alue  of,  443.  11.  books,  hist,  of,  444,  Xn.  books  avaikible,  44o,  value,  446,  ILL 
periodicals,  hist,  and  prog.  447,  purest  Jap.  Xn.  lit.  449,  Xn.  writers,  460,  judge- 
ment on  val.  and  need  of  Xn.  lit.  450,  life  of  Jesus  by  a  non-Cliristian  author, 
4r>3,  suggestions  as  to  needs,  need  (1)  of  larger  appropriations,  454,  (2)  of 
Iiersons  equip])ed  for  lit  work,  456,  (3)  transL  of  good  books,  460,  (4)  formation 
of  a  committee  on  Xn.  lit.  457. 
Do.  by  W.  J.  White,  458  :  nature  of  publications  of  the  Jap.  Bk.  and  Tract  So<\  458, 

financial  cx)ndition  of  the  Society,  459. 
Presbyterian  and   Reformed  Clroup,  105,  885;  Churches,   945.     See  also  Nihon 
Kirisuto  Kyokwai. 
„        Cumberland,  Mission,  105. 

„        North,  t,  728  ;  Verbock^s  Hist.  742-3-69-77-81-87-91-805-10-22-28-34. 
„        South,  t,  732. 
„         United,  Scotch,  105,  t,  976. 
Press,  The,  88 ;  Christian,  96. 

Price,  H.  B.  184  ;  the  Sahhath,  Ac.  409.    See  Sabbaih,  kn ;  459,  588,  610,  Cm. 
Price,  H.  McC.  521. 
Private  School  Regulations,  86,  244. 
Programme  of  Conference,  18-23. 

Progress^  OF  the  Work.     See  HiSTORrc  Review.    See  Mission  Work,  69,  Pro- 
gress. &c;  101. 
Prostitution,  574. 

Proteotant  Missions,  Hist,  of,  by  (4.  F.  Verbeck,  740-878;  Brief  index,  Intro. 
740. 

First  Ba'wd,  741 

First  missions  establislied,  741, 

State  of  the  country,  746. 

What  missionaries  could  do,  751. 

Mr.  Liggins'  letter,  751. 

What  missionaries  did  accomplish,  763  (1-10) 
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Bible  translation,  755. 

Yokohiinm  Convention  of  72,  75G  (=First  Mir%Mon:»ry  CoutVn?ncf.) 
First  init**ion  sch.  758. 
Yokohama  address  of  'tJ6,  760. 
Earliest  converts,  7d3. 
First  Church,  at  Yokohama,  765. 
^•rond  Bsi'iod,  765. 

Calendar  reform,  766. 
Edict  against  Christianity  removed,  76»». 
Jajtanese  Emljassj,  767. 
X.  Test,  titinslation  begun,  768. 
'7o  Jjarge  increase  of  missionaries.  768. 
Fii-st  Church  in  Tokyo,  770. 
.,    presbytery  oirganize<l,  771. 

74 776. 

75 781. 

Yokohama  (Kaigan)  church  edititre,  782. 
Doshislia  begun,  78^^. 

76,  Official  establishment  of  the  8abbath.  785, 
Shinshu  work  at  Ueda,  787. 

77, 7in. 

Union  of  the  three  Missions,  l*rcsf».  antl  K»'r'..  7l»2. 

( 'ouncil  of  ^lissions,  794. 

Ch.  of  Clurist,  or  Itchi  Kyokwnl,  7i>5. 

Fin»t  presbytery  of  same,  79(). 

Union  theo.  sch.  of  same,  796. 

78,  Tokyo  Bible  Transl.  Com.  800. 

Tokyo  Convention  of  78,  801. 

Permanent  Committee,  802. 

79 809. 

'80 816. 

Completion  of  Jap.  N.  Test,  817. 

Ueno  meeting,  821. 

S.  K.  Brown's  deatli,  82iJ. 

'81 827. 

Mission  to  Ainu,  830. 
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^82 831). 

BeginniDg  of  Me\ji  Gakuin,  8o8. 

Kobe  Giry  School,  842. 

Doshisha.  842. 

A.  B.  C.  Med.  Work,  844. 

Literature,  845. 

Self-supi>ort,  846. 

Lit.  ofC.  M.S.  851. 

Bib.  Soc  869. 

Tract  Soc.  870. 

Bib.  Transl.  870. 

Evang.  Alliance,  871. 

Kelig.  journals,  872. 

Liljeral  jKilicy  of  Jap.  govt.  87;*. 

Addendum,  870. 

Statistics  of  *82  876-8,  and  in  pocket. 

State  in '82  of  Missions,  Am,  Epiwc.  8iK5,  Am.  I^iesb.  834,  Dutch  Bet 

8^7,  Am.  Bj^.  840,  A.  B.  C  841,  C.  M.  S.  849,  Worn.  Union,  851,  Am. 

:Mcth.  85:5,  Can.  Metli.  857,  8.  P.  G.  858,  Edin.  Med.  860,  U.  P.  C.  861, 

Evang.  -Vasoc.  862,  CHimb.  Presb.  865,  Eng.  Bap.  867,  Ger.  Ref.  867, 

>Ieth.  I*rot  868,  Indep.  Native,  868. 
IX.>.  See  mSTGRK ;  RE\TEW  SINCE  1883,  PASSION  WORK  &c,  69,  Pkogrjsb 

OF  THE  WORK,  101 ;  SPEC.  HIST.  SUPPLEMENTS,  I-XXIV,  879-942. 
Pruett,  R.  L.  146,  920. 

Pruyn,  ^Irs.,  Pioneer  of  Woiu.  Un.  Miss.  Soc.  lo2. 
Quakers,    See  Friends,  Sw.  of. 
i^uin,  Mrs.  J.  J.  t,  722. 
Quinby,  J.  II.  t,  707. 
Railway  Mission,  925. 

Rationalism,  Prog,  of  Modern,  in  Japan.  92. 
Reaction,  110, 115-6,  895. 
Reform,  Legal,  75. 
Reformed,  Crerman,  Vorbeck's  Hi«t.,  810-27-67,  f  978 ;  statisticcs  ia  pocket,  Osaka  Cont 

Stat. 
Reformed,  Dutch,  t,  733 ;  Verbeck's  Hist,  742-44-71;I>%^;!<?'^-§8yp.23-28-37. 
Regeneration,  need  of,  65. 
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Bolation,  Thf:,  of  Biblk  Study  to  the  missionaby's  Peb&  Life  bv,  -V,  D.  ILul, 
216.    See  Bible  Study.  • 

KelatioD,  The,  of  the  Miss.  MovEMtnrr  to  the  Outside  Woblj>,  h\  Bp.  Wilson, 
212. 

Beligion,  Elements  of,  among  Ainu,  Fetichism,  198,  Totemism,  199,  Animbou,  20i), 
Magic,  291. 

Religion,  IN  THE  HOME  AND  WORK  AMONG  CHILDREN,  362.    See  S.  Sch, 
Kindergarten  and  Sabbath,  The. 

Religions'  Bill,  94. 

Religious  Equality,  94. 

Religious  Situation.  The,  92. 

Rcmmonkyo,  93. 

Renan,  54. 

Reports  to  papers,  32,  33,  44. 

Rescue  Work,  574,  928. 

Rbsolutions,  39.    See  Minutes  Supplement. 

„  Adoption  of,  36, 37,  38 ;  Committee  on,  27, 28 ;  discoasioii,  e60. 
„  on  Chinese  massacres,  40,  Christian  literatntcv  44,  decennial  miss,  coni^ 
43,44|  union  hymnal,  43,  676,  Emperor's  reign^  36, 39,  Fnknin  Domeikwai,  40-2- 
3-660,  interdenominational  comity,  42,  660, 960-4-7,  nuasioaaiy  reinfciroement% 
41,  mission  schools,  41,  100  hymns,  43,  670,  Sabbath  Union,  Japan,  39-40,  statis- 
tical blanks,  ^,  Sonday  School  helps,  44,  thanks  to  Kanda  polioe,  to  Tokyo  nsi- 
dents,  to  U.  S.  Minister,  to  Y.  M  C.  A.  46,  Waddell,  H.  44^,  woric  of  Hon.  T. 
Ando,  S.  Shimada,  T.  llara,  35,  39. 

Responsibility,  growth  of  feeling  at,  97. 

Rbvlsion,  An  >l\rly— of  the  Jap.  Vers,  of  the  Scrip.  &c,  603.    See  8ciUFTrRSs 

Reynand,  Bp.  60. 

Rhees,  H.  H.  t,  689. 

Ritschl,  56. 

Ritter,  Hist,  of  Prot  Missions,  103,  1015. 

KiUKiu  Is,  &c    See  Liu  Chiu  Is,  &c. 

Roll  of  Conf.  Members,  Ordinary  4,  Honorary,  Corresponding  and  Visiting,  la. 

Roman  Catholic  Mission,  Statistics  for  '81.  and  '82,  878,  for  1900, 1005, 1016. 

Rowlands,  F,  W.  50L 

RiL<4.sian  Mission.    Sec  Greek  Mission. 
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'SasbatUj  Thk,it8  Practical  Obbervanct-:  in  Relation  to  the  Home  and 
Religion  by  C.  R  Moeely,  392 : 

A.  Hist.  Sketch  392, 

1.  Origia  and  antiqnity,  (1  and  2),  392, 

2.  PoHtmosaic  period,  894, 

3.  Character  of,  among  later  Jews,  395. 

4.  Christ  and  the  Sab.  of  the  N.  T.  396. 

5.  Change  of  the  day,  397. 

B.  The  Sabbath  question,  399. 

1.  Institution  and  purpose,  (a  &  b)  399. 

2.  Sanctity  of  tlie  Sabbath,  400, 

3.  Physiol,  basis,  400. 

II.    Gen.  prin.  to  guide  in  observing,  402. 

1.  Providing  food  on  Sat  402, 

2.  Do  good,  403. 

3.  Jesiis^  example,  (a  &  b),  403. 

C.  Popular  misconception,  404. 

1.  Sabbaterianism,  404. 

2.  Destructive  view,  405. 

3.  Mediating      „      405. 

D.  Relation  to  family  life  and  religion,  406,  eejentikls  of  home  building,  1» 

devotion,  406,  2,  time, 
£.    Reforms  needed,  (1-4),  408. 

Do.  by  H.  B.  Price,  409,  observance  practicable  ?  409,  necessary,  409,  rest  not  neces- 
sarily sanctifying,  410,  how  to  be  observed,  411,  why  not  appreciated,  (a-c)  411, 
Jap.  Sab.  Union,  412.  (For  further  discussion  see  585.) 

Do.  Observance,  124,  discussion  on,  585,  officially  established,  785,  Union  of  Japan, 
resoL  &  committee  on,  39-40. 

Sadakata,  Mission  map,  28. 

Salvation  Army,  928,  958  ;  statistics,  989-91-3-5-7-9-1001. 

Sanda,  Daimyo  of,  133. 

Satow,  E.  On  Shintoism,  33l\ 

Scandinavian  Alliance  Mission,  t,  735  ;  929,  958 :  statistics,  989-1-3-5-7-9-1001. 

Schafr,  On  the  Sabbatli,  39.3. 

-Schleiermacher,  55. 
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Schiicder,  I).  K  Dkvotional  Papkk,  426.     Sti»  liiNi>RANX-FX  -n*  thk  Spiil  Lin  t»i 
Tin:  Mission  All  Y. 

Schools  AxnCoLLi-xiKRRm  (iiRLs:  TirKiu  Aim,  8ix>i«k  axu  Rj»rtT»,  by  Mai!^. 
A.  Searle,  246 :  clmracteristktiy  257,  aim,  257,  length  of  eoiiree,  258,  eittni  of  i-o^ 
riciilunj,  259,  Tokyo  Univ.  for  AVomeii,  260,  ueecl  <»f  iihys.  mining.  *-*»>•. 
i[nn1ity  of  Axxl,  261,  domestic,  busineiw  and  iiuliMtrial  tniiniug.  *iBl,  .lidm^ 
Htiulcnts  and  pro|K)rtion  of,  262,  social,  and  intellectual  train  infe,  26:*i,  noHc.  ?^. 
clKinictcr  building,  264,  practical  Xn  work,  265,  following  pupils  in  after  lift*,  ^ 
earliest  girls'  Hcli.,  2()7,  mmilier  of  sell,  and  students,  207,  Xn.  wk.  in,  267  dir 
pujiils,  2()S,  grad.  of  Jdslii  (iukuin  and*Kobe  J<»  Crakko,  268,  proporticiD  of  Xjs, 
260,  of  nmrried  and  of  divor('e<l,  269,  inflncncv  in  liome,  270. 

Ih.  hy  Miss  V,  A.  ('onvei-sc,  270;  I.  Missionary's  cluirncteristics  Cl-^>«  ^*^?  I^-  ^ 
and  work,  Cl-^)  *^70,  III.  length  of  conrsc,  271,  not  too  high  expeotatioiiN  27*J. 
„  „  FOK  KoYS,  by  S.  H.  Wainwright,  235:  change*  from  medieval  lo  modem.  1- 
lilicrty  extended,  2.  principle  instead  of  custom  and  cjiprice,  il.  energies  awakened. 
2JM».  demands  on  the  ethicjil,  2r>7,  prog,  in  Jap.  Sell,  lifc,  238,  cannot  meet  mfol 
nivds,  (1  &  2)  2:58,  Jai».  cnlturc  confined,  2;J9,  indif.  to  relig,  239,  why  Coofornh 
pi-aised  0'l*»)y  ^i\  agnost.  of  west,  240,  Xn.  cdw.  in  Jap.  240,  «lf-suH*'i'. 
dclayiHl,  (1  &  2)  241,  grade  of  Xn.  sih.  241,  liniitH  of  high  iwh.  242,  need  of  Xn 
colleges,  242,  Xn.  char,  of  mif«4.  sch.  24i'>,  as  rcvi*alcd  by  Pri%-ate  Sch.  B«guL  and. 
gains  thereby  (1*4)  244,  missionaries  needed  in  Hch.  244,  earolUneDt,  245,  na 
i-cached  by  Xn  sch.  245,  how  to  be  \'alncd,  240,  prospects,  247,  critKisati,  and 
answers  (Jap.  Mail,  Kikugo  Zasshi  (1-3),  Kato,  Ac.)  24«,  s[iei;ial  needs,  (l<t),^1. 

JM».  by  M.  X.  Wyekofi;  252:  object  Ca-b),  252,  pro|iortion  of  graduatet  anioQj?  •*** 
vcH-xitions,  253,  difleren<v  of  Htiident<t,  ftoni  those  of  other  Mch.  £53v  ekments  cf 
iharacter,  (1-3)  254. 

S<*bo<»l«,  Christian  in  Tokyo,  l(H.»fti. 
,.         in  Japan,  Statistics,  UNM.). 
,,         l*n>i)erty,  \'ahie  of,  99<>-7,  in  Tokyo  1008, 
St:itisti(?s  of,  094-5-6-7  :  l(K)4,-m  j^lvi, 

THi^X)rxx;iCAi^  by  I).  W.  Learned,  272 ;  criticism,  273,  scaieitj  of  HudenK 
274, 1,  intell.  grade  for  admission,  274,  qiec.  course,  and  £lngliiili  875^  II.  what  ^ 
be  taught,  175,  (ireek  and  Hebrew,  277,  III.  prac.  wk.  of  stud.  277,  IV.  lelif.  B*^ 
ofstud.  278,  aidtostnd.  279.  attitnde  to  thea  quea.  281,  important  pointo.  ^1 
dangers  (1-3)  283,  difficmlties.  2S5. 
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J>>.  hy  \\\  B.  Parshley,  286:  what  to  l>e  taught,  who  shall  teacli,  280,  length  of 

euiirse,  287. 
Stihools,  Traixino,  for  Bib.  Womkn,  280.    See  Biblk  Womkn,  «^'c. 
Schroder,  On  the  Sabbath,  392. 
Schumaker,  T.  E.  608. 

Scott,  J.  DFnroTioxAL  Paper,  148.    See  Misjjiuxaky  ;  Swii.  Ljfe  of  Mi»<.  «S:c 
,;      J.  H.  N]-X7Ror/x>icAL  Bktort,  681-731).    Mueious  and  no.  under  each,  see  681. 
ScRiPTiRKs,  An  Early  Revision,  &c.,  by  P.  K.  Fyaon,  50;5 :  Opinions  on  it  a«  to 

X.  T.  r)0.*{,  prenent  one  a  fii'H  tmuM,  504,  criticisniH  of  foreigners  and  Japanese, 

0O5,  Japanese  in  favor,  foreigners  more  cautious,  506,  reasons  fiivoring  iKXtpoue* 

nient,  THC,  facilities  for  revising,  509,  lang.  not  rifie  for  revision,  510,  reHsion  !(► 

serve  the  future,  511. 
iA).  by  F.  G.  Harrington,  511 :  eaHy  the  question, — reatsons  in  favor,  512,  manner  of 

revision,  (1)  thorough  (2)  scholarly,  (I J)  nnhiasiMl,  (4)  simple  (5)  sympathetic  and 

spiritual,  515. 
Scripture  Union,  924. 

,,         Sec  also  Bible. 
Seamen's  :Mission,  t,  736  ;  929,  959. 
Searle,  Miss  S.  A.  Sruooi^  and  C'oLf.i-xiti*  Fon  (4jrt>4.  256.     Sec  Sciioor.«  and  Col- 

Ll-XiF^,  «&<*. 
Seeley,  54. 
Self-Si'I'I'ort,  Bf>t  Means  of  Promoting,  by  E.  11.  Van  Dyke,  62,3 :  definition, 

623,  right  use  of  money  and  native  agency,  625,  selection  and  training  of  ml'^s,. 

()27.  ci^rrcct  views  by   mis«.  soc.  628,  wk.  wjmmcnsurate  with  people's  ability* 

62S. 
7>>.  by  II.  r>.  Johnson,  631  :  I.  clear  conception  of  (1  j  subji'ct,  (2)  imix>rtance,  6;U  11. 

iuflucnc«c  (»f  miss.  6151,  III.  difficulties,  (I)  diftcrence  of  opinion,  63.*^,  (2)  serious 

ones,  (>:»3,  I\'.  fundamental  principles,  (1-4),  6i{4,  V.  features,  (1-6),  636,  VI,  prin- 

<'iples  in  practux*,  6.'»7. 
.,    I'AST  ;Mothod8  and  Resitlts,  by  J.  B.  Hail,  592:  definition,  592,  Christ  as 

hkhIcI  and  bin  directions,  593,  Paul's  methods,  593,  an(*ient  missions,  594,  modem 

missions,  Sierni  I^one,  595,  ]VIadaga«<oar,  595,   Hawaii,   595,  to  Karens,  595> 

Tinnevelly,  596,  Ccylcm,  597,  Harpoot,  598,  Uganda,  598,  Korea,  (1-8),  5l>9,  Japan 

fH)l  ;  sununation  (1-6)  610-2. 
Ik},  by  F.  W.  V<M?gelein,  603 :  not  wrong  to  aid  churches,  50.'»,  difficulties  in  Japan,. 
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Separation  and  Service,  Devotional  Paper,  by  W.  B.  Mdlwabe,  577,  «^ 

ation,   the  watchword,  579,  service,  the  law  of  Christ's  kingdom,  56S,  hoi » 

attain  to  excellence,  584. 
Seventh  Day  AdventistH,  t,  737 ;  931,  959 ;  statistics*  988-9 l-a%>-7-9-1001. 
Severance,  Mw.  A.  G,  f,  695. 
Sharland,  Mrs.  K.  t,  689. 

Shaw,  A.  C.  Nippon  Sei  Ko  Kwai,  Hist.  Scpf.  879.     8ee  Kpi?5C  CiirBCH. 
Shedd,  On  prayer,  (a  &  h\  810. 

Hhimada,  S.  Social  Movements,  Licexbed  slavert^  574. 
Shinto,  Infl.  on  edacation,  329-3a^$3n,  the  great  foe,  342 ;  93. 
Ship,  Baptist  Mission,  108. 
Silk  culture,  83. 
Simmons,  Dr.  D.  B.  t,  734. 
Simons,  Miss  M.  I),  t,  723. 
Sin,  Dimness  of  Jap.  conception  of,  61. 
Slavery,  Licensed,  574. 
Smith,  A.  II.  60. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  t,  701. 
SnodgraaSj'K  501,  518,  588,  660-1-2-6. 

Snyder,  S.  S.  Bible  Circulation,  531.    See  Bible  Circ  ;  527. 
SCXJIAL  MOVEMENTS,  See  Medical  Work,  538;  Te:mp£r.\nce  Works»550: 

(•HRisTiAN  Benevolexce,  559;  Other  MovEXE^TSy/o^-  discharged primtenbv 

T.  Kara,  574,  aga'uid  lirenj>etl  rfai^rtfj  by  Hon.  S.  Shimada,  574. 
Social  Purity,  113. 
Societies  represcntetl,  1. 
Society  for  the  Prop,  of  the  Gospel,  776-85-91-808-10-2^-32-58.     See  also  Episc  Ol, 

Nippon  Sei  Ko-Kwai,  St.  Andrew's  Mission. 
Soper.  J.  Temperance  Work  in  Japan.  550  and  933.    Bee  Temp.  Work. 
Southern  Bapt.  Conv.  911,  948;  Statistics,  989-91-3-5-7-9-1001. 
SPECIAL  ^nSSION  FIELDS  WITHIN  THE  EMPIRE,  186.    See  Assv  ^  196 

Lir  Ciiiu  Is.  &c.  186. 
Spencer.  D.  S.  460, 502, 670-76 ;  Meth.  Missions,  Hist.  Supfl.  915.    See.  Meth  CU 

STATISTICS,  Ac.  983.  See  STATISTICS. 
Spencer  Mrs.  J.  O.  t,  724. 
Spinning  Factories,  137. 
Spiritual  Lmi  of  Missionary,  Sic  426.    See  Hikdbakgbb  ^gc 

Do,  418,  See  Inplvenct:  of,  <^e. 
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iStalker,  On  prayer,  312. 

St.  Andrew's,  Tokyo  Mission,  705. 

Stations,  943,  990-1 ;  in  Tokyo,  1007. 

STATISTICS.  983-1015  and  in  pocket;  Index  to  collection  in  Appendix,  963. 

,y  Bap.  Churches,  911.    See  also  Aul  Bap.  Miss. 

„  Bible  Circnlation,  526-7,  530. 

„  Charts,  1002-4,  V  and  in  pocket, 

„  Christian  Asylums  564-5-6,  998-9-1000-1. 

„  Church  Members  in  *83,  873,  876-9 ;  988-9,  in  pocket ;  95. 

„  Deceased,  missionaries,  681. 

fy  Distribution  of  Missionaries,  1014  and  in  pocket, 

,y  Educational,  238.    See  also  statistics  of  schools,  &c, 

yj  Form  for  coUectiogi  984. 

Greek  Mission,  '81-'83,  878, 1900,  1Q05. 
Kumiai,  986-8-90-2-4-6-8-1000-1004,  in  pocket, 

„  Lady  ^lissionaries,  immarried,  135,  location  of,  136,  141,  986-7,  in 

pocket, 

„  Methodists,  917,  986-1001, 1005,  in  pocket. 

„  ^(issionaries,  Japanese  preachers  and  Bible  women,  119. 

„  Missionaries,  986-7, 1014-5,  in  pocket, 

„  „  arrival  and  withdrawal,  '59  to  '82, 877. 

„  Nihou  Kirisuto  Kyokwai  in  '82,  840,    890-2-3n-4;;  987-9-91-3-5-7-9- 

1001, 1004,  in  iwdtcf. 

„  Nippon  Sei  Ko  Kwai,  in  '83  and  1901,  882;  987-9-91-3-5-7-9-1001, 

1004,  in  pocket, 

„  Organized  A\Tc.  in  Tokyo,  1006. 

„  Periodicals,  436, 

„  Prot.  Missions,  in  pocket ;  1882-1900,  986  to  1001,  1004,  in  pockei, 

„  Prominent  Christians,  95,  98. 

„  Schools  in  Japan,  1009,  Christian  schools,  994  to  999,  industrial  in 

Tokyo,  1007,  miwdfcirf. 

„  Students  in.  Boys',  Girls',  Day  and  Theo.  Sch.  994-999. 

Students  Y.  M.  C.  A.  35m,  1008. 

„  Summaries  in  Charts,  in  pocket, 

„  Tracts,  441-2. 

Student  Cf^asses,  Meth.  of  Reaching,  343.    See  Meth.  of  Beaching  &c. 
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Students,  Ohribtian  Boarding  Houses  for,  ;)56. 

„  Industrial,  in  Tokyo,  1007. 

„  In  Schools  in  Japan,  1009-1 0. 

„  In  Sunday  Schools,  994-5, 1004,  hi  pucH. 

„  No.  of,  85.,  proportion  of  agnostics  among,  350. 

„  Proportion  in  University  from  different  ranks,  87. 

„  Social  work  among,  359. 

„  Studying  abroad,  88. 

„  Y.  M.  c.  A.  343.    See  Mktjiod  c)F  rkaching,  &c  ;  926,  957, 1008. 

Taboo  (—holiness)  among  Ainu,  200. 
Taft,  Mrs,  M.  A.  B.  t,  690. 
Tague,  Mrs,  E.  C.  t,  727. 

Taylor,  Dr.  W.  ^Iedu'al  Work,  53S.    See  Medu'al  Work. 
Taylor,  Jeremy,  On  prayer,  322. 
Teachers,  in  Japan's  schools,  1009-10. 

„        in  S.  Sch.  992-3. 
Tenrikyo,  93. 
Temperance,  113,  959,  Societies,  Hist  of,  by  J.  Soper,  933;  Wobk  dc  Japan  by 

J.  Soper,  550 ;  2  factors  recognizeil  by  Christ,  550,  Church's  failure,  551,  no  total 

abstinence  taught  by  Clirist  and  apostles,  551,  2  underlying  principle^  552, 

every  age  lias  its  evi!,  553,  attitude  of  the  church,  553,  church's  work,  five  fold, 

554,  temp,  societies  in  Japan,  555,  two  fold  object  of  Central  Temp.  Com.  555,  Mr. 

Miyama,  556,  blessing  to  churches,  550. 
Do,  by  T.  Ando,  557 :  depends  on  gospel,  557,  history  of,  557,  to  be  enooumgeil,  558. 
Theological  schools,  ( rrad.  of,  995-7,  in  pocket ;  in  Tokyo^  1007. 
Theolocjk.'al  Schools.    See  Schools,  Theological. 
Tliomson,  A.  C.  Devotional  Habits  of  Moravian  Missionaries,  315. 
Thomson,  J.  A.  t,  699. 

Thomson,  K.  A.  Christian  Wouk  in*  Liu  Chut  Is.  186.    Sec  Liu  Chiu  Is.  «Scc. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  R.  A.  389. 
Thompson,  I).,  The  PR0(rREs8  c.f  the  Work,  101 .    See  MISSION  WORK,  P»>aRWe* 

Thomprt<m  Mrs.  I>.  (=Mi8R  Park),  1.^. 

Touring,  137-8, 141-2. 

Tokyo,  Missionaries  in,  1014,  organize^l  Xn.  work  in,  1006,  Temperance  8ock»ty,  938. 

Topping,  Mrs.  0.  F.  390. 
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Total,  Go  il*.  Members,  3.    See  stntistios  for  other  totals. 

Toteroism  ampng  Ainu,  199. 

Towson,  W.  E.  659. 

Tracts,  Hist  of.  438,  statisacs  of  441-2, 7.  kinds  of,  442,  value  of,  443. 

Tract  Society,  458-9,  t,  739 ;  939,  959. 

Trade,  Foreign,  84. 

Training  of  Japanese  Workers,  159,  164,  reasons  why  men  not  readily  found  for,  IGl. 

Training*  Sc.'hooijs  for  Bible  Womkn,  289.    See  Biblk  Women,  &c. 

Translation,  Bible,  800,  870,  X.  Test.  Committee,  708,817. 

Troe,  Mrs.  M.  T.  t,731. 

Truth  in  Ainu  religion,  202. 

Tsuda,  Miss,  262. 

Tune  Books,  970-3. 

Turner,  W.  P.  536. 

(.Temura,  M.  On  (xirls'  Schools,  267. 

Unbelievers,  Methods  for  Winning  (a-e),  168,  182. 

Union  efforts,  105-6,  110,  115.  St^e  also  Interdenominational  Comity. 

Imion  Hymnal,  43,  670. 

Union  of  Christ  and  heliever,  65. 

Unite<l  Brethren  in  Christ,  942,  939;  statistics,  989-91 -3-0-7-9-1 001. 

United  Presh.  Ch.  of  Si-otland,  780-85-800-9-10-26-32-61. 

Unity.    See  Intcrtlenominational  Comity, 

Universalist  Mission,  922,  959. 

University  Settlements,  356. 

Vandyke,  K.  IT.  B>srr  Means  of  Pk<>m<>tin(j  Set.f-Sfpport,  62;^.   See  Self  Support, 

Ac;  586,  663. 
Van  Ovsterzee,  59. 

Verbeck,  G.  F.  Hist,  of  Prot.  Missions,  1859-83,  740.    See  Prot.  Missions  ;  t,  734. 
V  ERsiON,  J  A  p.  Ate.    See  Sc^r  i  PTf  r es,  &v. 
Voltaire.  54. 

Waddell,  H,  Res.  on.  44,  t,  976. 
Wainwright,  S.  H.  Sen.  and  Coi.l.  for  YoiNci  Men,  235.    See  Sen.  and  Coll,  iS:c; 

28. 
Warren,  C.  F.  f,  704. 
Waters,  B.  W.  Meth.  of  Emnrj.  Wnrh,  V\?,. 
Watson,  (Ian  Maclaren),  62. 
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Wenltli,  National  of  Japan.  82. 

Wenckstem,  1015. 

West,  Miss  A.  B.  Bible  Women,  «&c.,  289.    See  Bible  Women,  &v. 

„     Max,  Sociology  of  the  Kindergarten,  SS6. 
Whitney,  Mre.  A.  L.  t,  710. 
Mfh.  Mary  C.  924. 

Dr.  W.  N.  Modical  Work,  &c.  548.    See  xMed.  Work ;  925. 
Wliite  Ribbon  Army,  138. 

White,  W.  J.  Preparation  and  Spread  of  Xn.  Lit.  458.    See  Pttp,  Ac ;  t,  739,  941.  • 
Williams,  Bishop,  104. 
Wilson,  Bishop,  The  REiiATiox  of  the  Mission  Movement  to  the  Outside 

World,  212. 
Winn,  T.  C.  Evangdi^iHc  Work.  &c.  125.    See  Erang,  Wk.  &c. 
Winther.  J.  L.  922. 
Woman's  C.  T.  U.  140,  934.    See  Tenii^erance,  &f. 

„       Ev.vx«ELisnc  Work,  129.    See  Evakc;.  Work. 

„        Inflnenoe,  135, 139, 146. 

„        Union  Mission,  (=Am.  Mission  Home),  t,  738  ;  Verbeck's  Hist.  745-79-84- 

90-99-807-10-31-51. 

Work  for  Jai)an,  129, 140-1-4. 
Wright.  W.  V.  t,  737. 
Writing,  Reform  of,  86. 

Wyckofi;  M.  N.  School*  ami  Odler-^,  <Sce.,  252.    See  Sch,  ainf.  iM,  Ac. 
Y(»kohama  Temperance  Soc.  935. 
Yokoi,  T.  54. 
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